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Q.  When  were  you  retired?  A.  Sixteenth  of  January,  1892— 
or  Decemher;  I  will  be  retired  two  years  the  16th  of  thia  montlk 

Q.  How  long  had  you  served  on  the  force  when  you  were 
retired?     A.  Twenty-two  years  and   11  months. 

Q.  What  was  your  grade  or  rank?     A,  A  patrolman, 

Q.  Where  did  you  serve  last?    A.  Fifteenth  precinct. 

Q.  Where  were  you  —  on  patrol  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  attached  to  any  hank  or  inside  work?  A.  I 
was  not  so  fortunate. 

Q.  What  is  the  pension  you  receive?  A.  Six  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Q.  Do  you  personally  attend  to  the  business  of  your  saloon? 
A.  I  bad  a  partner  there  and  we  attend  to  it  between  us. 

Q.  Are  you  on  duty  there  every  day  to  look  after  your  inter- 
ests?   A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Every  day  and  Sunday?  A.  Not  on  Sundays,  Mr.  Moss, 
excuse  me. 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  —  the  suggestion  comes  to  me  a  little  more 
forcibly  —  wasn't  you  open  last  Sunday?  A.  We  haven't  the 
place  opened  since  it  was  opened  on  the  6th  of  August;  the 
place  is  closed,  240  Canal  street,  on  the  northwest  corner  of 
Centre;  you  have  got  the  wrong  saloon  altogether. 

Q.  What  is  your  condition  of  health?    A.  It  is  fairly  good. 

Q.  You  are  on  your  feet  all  day,  are  you  not?    A.  Not  all  day. 

Q.  Well,  a  good  part  of  the  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attending  to  your  saloon?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  What  was  tlie  cause  of  your  retirement?  A.  There  was  no 
cause;  I  got  retired  at  my  own  request;  I  made  application. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  able  to  do  a  fair  business  in  your  saloon 
and  supplement  that  income  with  the  pension  from  the  police 
pension  fund?    A.  I  did  not  start  the  saloon  when  I  got  retired. 

Q.  You  do  that  now;  and  get  both  incomes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  injured  in  the  service?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
much. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  commended  for  bravery;  did  you  ever  have 
honorable  mention?    A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Just  plain,  ordinary  services?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  With  the  usual  amount  of  ups  and  downs  and  complaints? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 

Q.  Sometime  convicted  and  sometime  acquitted?  A.  I  hare 
only  been  fined  a  few  days'  pay  in  the  22  years  —  about  11  dajtf 
pay. 
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John  G.  Moore,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stale, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Mos&: 

Q.  What  is  jour  full  name?    A,  John  U,  Moore. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
SVest  One  Hundred  and  Forty-seventh  street. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?  A.  Well,  I  deal  in  real  estate, 
occasionally. 

Q.  Keal  estate  office?  A.  No;  I  have  no  office;  I  buy  and  sell 
Wben  I  can  buy  a  piece  of  property  cheap. 

Q.  And  you  do  buy  and  sell?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  a  real  estate  business?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  say  I  do; 
I  do  not  have  any  office. 

Q.  You  make  commissions,  don't  you?    A.  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  sometimes  buy  and  sell  on  your  own  account? 
A.  1  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  make  profits  for  yourself?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  family?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  in  the  family?  A.  Three  children  besides  my 
wife. 

Q.  \\Tien  were  you  retired  from  the  police  force?  A.  I  was 
retired  in  1893;  in  the  winter  of  1893. 

Q.  What  was  your  rank  in  the  force?    A.  Patrolman. 

Q.  Where  were  you  on  service;  in  what  precinct?  A.  Thirty- 
second. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  retirement?  A,  I  have  been 
22  years  and  a  half  on  the  force  and  thought  1  would  make  a 
change;  and  thought  I  could  do  as  well  as  by  staying  on. 

Q.  You  make  a  fair  income  from  your  business,  I  suppose? 
A.  Yes;  by  epells.  ' 

Q.  And  how  much  did  you  get  from  the  pension  fund?  A. 
Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  are  not  physically  disabled?  A  I  have  asthma,  occa- 
Bionally. 

Q.  You  bad  that  while  patrolling?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  are  not  retired  on  account  of  having  asthma?  A. 
That  was  one  of  the  causes. 

Q.  One  of  the  reasons?     A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was. 

Q.  But  you  had  not  been  adjudged  unfit  by  the  surgeons  by 
reason  of  asthma;  had  you?    A.  No,  sir;  T  had  not. 
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Q.  Yon  are  in  pretty  good  general   condition,  I  judge  from 
your  appearance?    A.  I  have  asthma  occasionally  even  yet 
Q.  What  is  your  age?    A.  Between  48  and  49;  a  little  over  48. 

F.  A.  Scliulan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  swam,  testifies  as  follows:  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  At  present? 

Q.  Yes;  A.  I  am  in  the  cigar  business  witli  my  son. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  o(  business?  A.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty-two  Grand  street, 

Q.  When  were  you  retired  from  the  police  force?  A.  Febru- 
ary, 1891.  I 

Q.  What  was  your  grade;  patrolman?     A.  Patrolman, 

Q.  What  were  you  retired  for?  A,  Weil,  I  thought  I  liad  done 
sufficient  duty;  my  time  allowed  it,  and  I  did  not  feel  as  well 
as  I  used  to  feel;  in  fact,  I  thought  I  had  done  duty  outside  of 
tliat  where  I  never  got  compensation  from. 

Q.  What  duty  was  that?  A.  Well,  I  was  in  the  New  York 
Voluntary  Fire  Department;  also  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  I  was  one  of  the  first  that  was  enrolled. 

Q.  You  were  quite  an  experienced  man?  A.  For  my  age,  I 
think  I  am, 

Q.  The  presence  of  such  men  as  these  in  the  police  force  would 
add  dignity  and  power  to  it;  how  long  had  you  served  the  police 
department  before  you  applied  for  retirement?  A.  A  little  over 
liO- years.  ' 

Q.  And  you  felt  you  would  take  advantage  of  your  right  under 
the  law  to  be  retired?  A.  No,  sir;  I  felt  that  I  thought  I  was 
about  done  up ;  that  I  did  not  think  I  was  as  good  as  I  used  to 
be;  and  I  was  getting  tired. 

Q.  You  had  not  been  certified  to  be  unfit  for  duty  by  any 
police  surgeon,  had  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  often  done  duty  when 
I  ought  to  be  home. 

Q.  You  were  doing  patrol  duty  up  to  the  time  of  retirement? 
A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  I  was  stationed  at  the  Grand 
street  ferry. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  that  post?  A.  I  think  six  or  seven 
years.  '  ' 

Q.  That  was  a  rather  favored  post?    A.  No,  sir;  T  guess  it 
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killed  a  couple  of  men;  there  waa  never  a  man  that  did  not 
get  rheumatism,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  there. 

Q.  You  didn't  have  to  do  patrol  duty?  A.  No,  sir;  I  found 
out  when  6  o'clock  came  I  was  getting  tired. 

Q.  What  is  your  age  now?    A.  Fifty-four. 

Q.  So  tliat  you  were  51 —    A.  When  I  got  retired. 

Q.  You  attend  to  your  business  every  day,  don't  you?  A., 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Nearly  every  day?    A,  I  go  there  every  day;  yes. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  pension?  A.  Six  hnndred 
dollars. 

By  Senator  Pound; 

Q.  Are  you  a  United  States  pensioner?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  were  in  the  service?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  But  draw  no  pension  from  the  United  States  service?  A. 
No,  sir,  .' 

James  McCool,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  What  is  your  residence?  A.  Four  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  West  Fifty-sixth  street. 

Q,  And  your  business?    A.  Nothing  at  present. 

Q.  What  has  it  been?     A.  I  haven't  had  any. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire  from  the  force?  A.  Eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  yourself  for  retirement?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds?    A.  I  wanted  to  get  out. 

Q.  Had  enough  of  it?    A.  Had  enough  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  smell  any  trouble,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had  any  trouble.  [  ' 

Q.  I  notice  that  the  looks  of  these  men  are  not  so  anxious  or 
careworn  as  some  other  police  officials  that  have  been  in  the 
chair,  and  I  greatly  wanted  to  know  if  he  had  scented  the  diffi- 
culties?   A.  No,  sir;  I  never  had  any  difficulties. 

Q.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  health?  A,  My  health  has 
never  been  better  than  it  is. 

Q.  What  is   your  age?     A.  Forty-nine. 
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Q.  And  at  the  time  of  your  retirement  what  was  it?  A. 
Two  jeare  younger.  j 

Q.  Forty-seven?    A.  Yes.  } 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  draw?     A.  Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q,  You  have  some  private  means  of  income,  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  little  bit.  ,  j 

Q.  So  that  you  have  no  anxiety  resting  upon  you?  A.  No 
one,  but  myself;  no  anxiety, 

James  Foster,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testifies  as  follows  : 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss  : 

Q.  What  is  your  address?  A.  Three  hundred  and  nineteen 
East  Seventy-seventh  street.  ' 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  policeman,  are  you  not?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire?  A.  The  23d  of  July,  1890;  I 
think  it  was  the  23d. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?  A.  Six  hundred  dollars 
a  year. 

Q.  What  is  your  age?    A.  About  55  now. 

Q.  So  you  were  about  50  when  you  retired?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  health  is  good,  is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  am  suffering 
from  varicose  veins  resulting  from  standing  on  Broadway;  my 
face  might  be  very  well  known;  I  was  nearly  11  years  at  the 
corner  of  Twenty-third  street  and  Fifth  avenue,  and  of  course 
it  is  a  position  where  we  have  to  stand  a  good  while,  and  I 
began  to  contract  varicose  veins  from  which  I  am  now  suffering. 

Q.  Was  that  the  reason  for  your  application  for  retirement? 
A.  No,  sir;  there  were  varicose  veins  and  partly  rheumatism 
and  I  requested  to  be  transferred  to  something  a  little  easier, 
having  been  there  so  long,  and  through  Commissioner  French 
I  was  transferred  to  the  sanitary  squad;  there  I  think  I  stayed 
two  years  and  five  months,  and  would  probably  have  stayed 
a  little  longer,  but  we  were  obliged  to  make  up  our  reports  in 
the  evening;  there  was  a  good  deal  of  writing  to  do,  which 
obliged  me  sometimes  to  stay  up  till  9  and  10  o'clock  by  gas- 
light, writing,  and  my  eyes  began  to  get  sore  and  dim,  along 
with  the  former  thing  which  I  contracted  on  Broadway,  so  hav- 
ing been  20  years  and  6  months  in  the  department  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  which  I  had 
to  retire.  ■ 
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Q.  There  were  no  complaints  made  against  you  that  jou  did 
not  do  your  duty  properly?  A.  Some  slight  complaints,  one  or 
two  I  believe;   I  believe  I  lost  two  and  a  half  days'  pay, 

Q.  Notwithstanding  these  varicose  veins  and  your  being 
obliged  to  work  by  gaslight  until  9  or  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
you  succeeded  in  getting  through  your  superiors  all  right? 
A.  I  got  through,  that  is  a  fact;  there  are  some  recommenda- 
tions I  had,  the  newspapers  were  very  kind  to  take  particular 
notice  of  me,  particularly  the  World;  there  is  a  little  cut  of 
myself  in  the  World,  and  a  very  good  send  oflf  I  got,  and  I  have 
got  a  scrap  book  full  of  other  papers;  good  many  ladies  have 
been  asking  for  me  since. 

Q.  You  are  just  the  kind  of  man  we  would  like  to  see  in  some 
■of  these  easy  positions?  A.  Since  I  have  been  out  of  the  depart- 
ment I  have  endeavored  to  get  some  kind  of  light  work,  but 
found  nothing;  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  retired  officer,  unless 
he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  known  in  a  bank  or  insurance 
company  where  he  can  get  in  right  away;  it  is  very  difficult 
to  do  if  he  has  got  to  elbow  his  way  with  a  lot  of  young  men; 
everybody  wants  young  men  now;  the  consequence  is  I  have 
been  almost  entirely  thrown  on  my  pension,  with  the  exception 
of  a  very  trifle  around  the  holidays  that  I  earn,  very  little,  and 
I  have  often  said  to  my  wife  I  don't  know  what  will  become 
of  me  —  she  is  a  very  sickly  woman  too  —  if  anything  happened 
to  that  pension. 

Q.  Nothing  can  happen  to  it?    A.  I  hope  nothing,  Mr.  Mosa 

Q.  No  one  is  going  to  interfere  with  the  present  pensions; 
are  you  not  sorry  you  applied  for  retirement?  A.  Well,  to  tell 
the  truth  I  might  have  stayed  a  little  while  longer  on  at  the 
time,  perhaps  a  short  while,  and  perhaps  if  I  could  have  got 
some  easy  job  I  wouldn't  have;  I  had  a  good  deal  of  work  in 
this  sanitary  business;  we  were  obliged  to  do  a  lot  of  quick 
work,  to  run  from  one  point  to  the  other;  I  had  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  to  inspect  these  tenement-houses,  and  of  course  my 
varicose  veins  went  against  me;  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  the 
trouble  to  make  further  application  and  get  to  a  court,  I  don't 
know  whether  I  should  reach  it  either;  sO'  all  these  considera- 
tions together  made  me  ask  for  retirement,  but  I  am  really 
entirely  dependent  on  this  pension  at  this  present  time. 

Q.  I  think  there  are  a  great  many  people  in  need  of  soch' 
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services  as  jou  can  render  and  I  trust  you  will  hear  from  them. 
A.  Thank  you,  sir, 

Samuel  J.  Campbell,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  "What  is  your  business?    A.  Coal  and  wood  business.     ' 

Q.  Where  ia  your  office?  A,  Four  hundred  and  two  East 
Sixty-second  street. 

Q.  Are  you  a  retired  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  you  retire?     A.  In  January,  1892. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason  for  your  retirement?  A.  W^ell,  I 
hadn't  any  special  reason,  any  more  than  I  had  put  in  20  years 
of  service  and  a  little  over. 

Q.  What  was  your  position?    A,  Patrolman. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?    A.  Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  $600  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  health,  are  you  not?  A.  Pretty  fair; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Attend  to  business  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  special  duty  before  you  retired?  A.  Well, 
when  I  was  retired  I  was  doing  patrol  duty. 

Q.  Of  what  kind,  specially?  A,  Not  when  I  was  retired; 
previous  to  doing  patrol  business  I  was  doing  detective  work. 

Q.  Yon  were  a  ward  detective,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes;  part 
of  the  time. 

Q.  In  what  precinct?    A.  In  the  Twenty-fifth. 

Q.  Captain  Gunner's?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  a  buttoij  upon  your  coat;  is  that  a 
Grand  Army  button?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  served  in  the  war?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  draw  a  United  States  pension?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  how  much?    A.  Twelve  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  That  is  $144  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  keep  a  coal  yard,  don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  a  pretty  large  business,  don't  you?  A.  Well,  no; 
I  can't  say  that  I  do  a  very  large  business. 

Q.  You  have  an  income  sufficient  to  keep  you  and  your  family 
from  the  coal  yard?    A.  No;  not  hardly. 

Q.  With  the  assistance  of  the  pension  from  the  police  depart- 
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ment  and  the  other  pension  from  the  United  States  government 
you  have  very  little  difficulty,  have  you?    A.  Well,  no; 

Q.  Don't  you  own  some  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  what  real  estate  you  own?  A.  I  own  a 
house  in  Ninety- second  street 

Q.  What  number?  A.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  East 
Ninety-second  street. 

Q.  What  kind  of  house  is  that?    A.  It  is  a  flat-house. 

Q,  What  is  its  value?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  it  is  worth; 
I  paid  $27,000;  paid  $5,000  down  and  the  rest  mortgage  on  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  buy  the  house?    A.  About  three  years  ago. 

Q.  How  much  mortgage  is  on  it  now?  A.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars.  |  '. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dpllars?     A.  Yes,  sir.^  ; 

Q.  So  you  have  reduced  the  mortgage?  A.  Eeduced  it  $2,000. 

Q.  What  other  real  estate?  A.  I  own  a  lot  up  in  Bedford 
park. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  lot  worth?    A.  About  |000, 

Q.  You  paid  that  for  it?    A,  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  This  house  and  this  lot  were  bought  while  you  were  a 
police  officer,  were  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  What  other  real  estate?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  some  property  in  your  wife's  name,  have 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  property?     A.  That  is  a  house  in  Sixty-ninth  street. 

Q.  What  number?  A.  Three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  East 
Sixty-ninth  street 

Q.  That  is  a  private  house,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  its  value?  A.  I  paid  $S,500  for  that  —  my  wife 
did. 

Q.  Eight  thousand  five  hundred?  A.  That  has  got  a  mort- 
gage on  it  of  $5,000.  i  , 

Q.  What  other  real  estate  is  owned  by  your  wife?     A.  None. 

Q.  You  had  some  money  In  the  bank  when  you  retired,  had 
you  not?     A.  Yes;  I  put  it  in  the  coal  business. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  coal  business?  A.  Going  on 
two  yeara. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?  A.  I  am  in  partner^ 
ship  with  another  man. 

Q.  I  understand,  hut  you  must  have  paid  something?  A. 
I  put  in  $3,500.  ,  ■ 
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Q.  And  besides  that  you  had  some  money  in  the  bank?    A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Before  you  went  in  the  coal  business?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  your  bank  account  before  yon 
went  into  the  coal  business?     A.  About  |6,000  or  57,000. 

Q.  And  where  was  your  account?     A,  It  was  in  the  Kowery 
Bank. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  have  an  account  in  the  bank?    A.  Well, 
me  and  my  wife,  25  to  30  years.  S 

Q,  Your  wife  had  on  account  there,  too?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  was  in  her  account?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q,  Haven't  you  any  information  on  that  subject?    A.  Ko. 

Q.  She  haa  an  account  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  ia  in  it  now?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars?    A.  Ob,  no. 

Q.  You  have  some  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  child  21  years  of  age?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Mary;  it  is  a  girl. 

Q.  Any  others?     A.  Yes,  sir;  four  girls. 

Q.  I  mean  over  21  years  of  age?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mary  is  the  only  one?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  real  estate  in  her  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  bonds  or  securities  did  you  have  before  you  retired? 
A.  None. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  any  other  property  besides  that  which 
you  have  mentioned?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  live  in  a  private  house  when  you  were  retired?    A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Whereabouts?    A.  Where  I  am  living  now;  368  East  Si.^ty- 
ninth  street. 

Q.  Kept  servants?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  One  servant?    A.  None  whatever,  ' 

Q.  Do  your  own  work?    A.  We  have  four  girls,  and  I  fhinlt 
they  should  attend  to  the  business.  ' 

Q.  You  had  been  on  the  force  how  many  years  when  yon  were 
retired?    A.  Twenty  years  and  about  six  months. 

Q.  And  your  salary  during  that  time  had  been  how  much?    A. 
About  $100  a  month. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  with  which  yon  bought  the 
house,  the  ?27,000  house?    A.  Well,  lonly  paid  $5,00"  on  that. 
L.  578. 
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Q.  Yoii  paid  $5,000  on  it,  Imt  where  did  you  get  that  f-i,O0O? 
A'.  I  got  $5,()0f)  from  my  father  15  years  ago. 

Q.  Tiiat  is  the  same  $5,000  that  you  got  from  your  father?  A. 
Then  I  bought  a  house  in  Eighty-tirst  street  for  $0,000,  and  sold 
it  for  $7,000;  I  have  bought  horses  and  sold  them. 

Q.  That  house  in  Eighty-first  street;  what  number  was  it?  A. 
Four  hundred  and  forty-eight  East  Eighty-first  street. 

Q.  When  was  that  house  bought?  A.  I  bought  that,  it  must 
have  been  nine  years  ago  I  should  think. 

Q.  Yon  paid  $0,000  for  that;  then  you  had  $1,000  besides  tiie 
$5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  sold  it  for  $7,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  the  $5,000  that  you  put  into  the 
Louse  was  a  portion  of  that  $7,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  sell  that  house  with  the  mortgage  on  it?  A. 
In  Eighty-first  street?  '  ' 

Q,  Yes?    A.  Oh,  yes.  '  ' 

Q.  How  much  cash  did  you  get  from  it?    A.  I  got  $i,OOII. 

Q.  Then  you  had  to  make  up  another  $1,000;  where  did  you 
get  that?    A.  I  had  been  dealing  in  horses  and  making  money. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  dealing  in  horses?  A.  Tweuty- 
Sve  years. 

Q.  Dealing  in  horses  while  you  were  in  the  police  department? 
A.  Tes,  sip.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  horse  market?  A.  No;  I  didn't  have  a  mar- 
ket, but  I  would  buy  a  horse  and  sell  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  that;  did  you  have  an  office?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  your  horses  from?  A.  I  would  buy  them 
at  salei  sometimes;  Kellogg's  sale,  American  Institute;  and 
sometimes  I  would  buy  at  the  Seventy- fourth  street  horse  mar- 
ket 

Q:  Where  did  you  put  the  horses  that  you  bought?  A.  1  nut 
them  up  in  the  livery  stable. 

Q.  Paid  their  board?    A.  Yes.  sir;  put  them  there  for  sale. 

Q.  And  then  sold  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  horses  have  you  sold  in  25  years?  A.  T  liiive 
sold  40,  50  or  60. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  you  sell  within  the  three  years  prior 
to  your  retirement?    A.  Well,  probably  20. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  price?  A.  Well,  I  bought  two  horses 
for  $300  and  $.^20,  and  sold  them  for  $500. 
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Q.  Now,  who  did  yon  buy  those  horses  of?  A.  I  bought  them 
at  sale  at  the  American  Institute. 

Q.  Who  did  you  buy  them  from?    A.  I  bought  them  at  auction. 

Q.  Who  was  the  auctioneer?     A,  Mr.  Kellogg. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sell  those  two  horses  to?  A.  To  a  man  by 
the  name  of  George  A.  Cornish. 

Q,  Where  is  Mr.  Cornish?  A.  He  keeps  a  livery  stable  in 
Sixty-eighth  street,  near  Third  avenue. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  some  more  of  those  horses  you  bought  and 
sold?  A.  I  bought  another  one  there  for  fl50,  and  sold  it  for 
|225. 

Q.  Who  did  you  sell  that  horse  to?  A.  To  a  man  by  the  name 
of  McManus. 

Q.  Where  is  McManus?  A.  He  lives  up  around  Sixty-seventh 
sti'eet  some  place. 

Q.  Wliat  part?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  I  can't  give  you  his  first  name, 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  He  used  to  be  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

Q.  Did  he  have  an  office  at  Fifty-seventh  street?  A.  He  did 
have  an  office  at  Sixty-fifth  street — Seventy-fifth  street. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  about  that?  A.  Yes;  he  used  to  have  an 
oflice  on  Seventy-fifth  street. 

Q.  When  did  he  have  that  office?  A.  Four  years  ago,  I  think; 
T  am  not  positive  about  that;  he  used  to  be  in  the  real  estate 
business. 

Q.  You  are  positive  it  was  Seventy-fifth  street?  A.  I  won't 
be  positive  how  many  years  ago,  but  it  was  between  Seventy- 
fouith  and  Seventy-fifth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  On  Third  avenue?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  stick  to  that?     A.  It  was  there. 

Q.  And  in  the  real  estate  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  four  years  ago?  A.  It  might  be  longer  than  that; 
I  wouldn't  say  how  many  years  ago  that  was. 

Q.  Where  did  you  sell  it  to  him?  A.  He  came  to  the 
station-house. 

Q.  How  many  people  came  to  the  station-house  to  buy  your 
horses?  A.  He  was  the  ooly  man  that  came  to  the  station- 
house. 

Q.  Name  another  to  whom  you  sold  horses?  A.  I  bought 
the  same  horse  back  from  him. 
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Q.  Did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  lie  had  him  about  sixmontliB 
I-  bought  that  same  horse  back  from  him  for  $200,  and  I  sold 
him  to  John  D.  Crimmins  for  $325. 

Q.  How  many  horses  did  you  sell  John  D,  Crimmins?  A. 
Tliat  one. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  one?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  Mr,  John  D,  Crimmins?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Know  him  well?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  had  any  business  relations  with  him  besides  that? 
A.  No,  I  can  not  say  I  have;  I  have  known  him  there;  he  is 
living  in  the  precinct  that  I  was  working  in,  and  I  know  him 
as  doing  business  there. 

Q  Does  Mr.  Crimmins  know  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What   business   relations   have   you   had    with   him?     A. 
None. 

Q.  None  whatever?     A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Except  that  horse?  A.  That  was  all;  I  have  known  him 
as  a  citizen  of  the  district. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  other  sales  of  these  horses?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  remember  as  I  can;  I  have  sold  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  De  Baum  three  or  four  horses. 
Q-  What  is  his  first  name?    A.  Peter. 
Q.  How  do  you  spell  that  name?    A.  De  Baum. 
Q,  Where  does  he  keep  his  offlce?    A.  I  don't  know  where  he 
is  now. 

Q.  Where  was  he  then?  A.  At  that  time  he  was  in  Sixty- 
second  street. 

Q.  Can  you  name  any  others?  A.  Well,  I  put  horses  in  the 
sale  at  ICellog^'s  sale  and  sold  them  there;  I  wouldn't  know 
who  bought  them;  I  sold  them  at  auction. 

Q.  What  other  business  have  you  had  besides  buying  and 
selling  horses?  A.  Nothing  outside  of  that. 
Q.  How  much  of  your  time  did  you  spend  in  this  horse  busi- 
■  uess?  A.  When  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  would  take  a  crack 
at  that;  when  I  had  nothing  else  to  do  in  my  regular  business. 
Q.  By  your  regular  business  you  mean  police  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  times  you  had  nothing  to  do?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  were  you  expected  to  do?    A.  My  duty  was  to  look 
after  the  recovery  of  stolen  property,  and  to  look  after  thieves. 
Q.  What  else?    A.  Look  after  the  precinct. 
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Q.  Look  after  saloons?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  saloon-keepers?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  tliat  wlien  I  asked  you  to  name 
your  duties?    A.  Regular  police  duty, 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  mention  that,  was  there  any  reason  for 
your  omitting  that?    A.  I  don't  know  as  there  is;  no,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  looking  after  saloons?  A.  To  see  if 
the  Excise  Law  was  Tiolated. 

Q.  Your  duty  was  to  see  that  the  Excise  Law  was  enforced? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  part  of  my  duty  if  I  had  nothing  else  to  do 
at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  How  did  you  go  ahout  that,  what  was  your  method?  A. 
My  method  was  if  I  could  find  a  front  door  open  to  go  in  and 
arrest  them. 

Q.  If  they  had  the  front  door  open,  how  about  the  side  door? 
A,  If  I  could  get  in  the  side  door  I  would  arrest  them, 

Q.  How  many  men  did  you  arrest  for  yiolation  of  the  Excise 
Law  while  yon  were  wardman  in  that  precinct?  A,  That  I 
couldn't  answer  just  at  present,  unless  I  referred  to  the  blotter. 

Q.  Did  you  wear  your  uniform?     A.  When  I  arrestecl  them? 

Q.  While  you  were  on  duty  regnlarly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  uniform?    A.  Oh,  yea, 

Q.  When  did  you  cease  wearing  a  uniform?  A.  Twelve  years, 
I  guess,  before  I  was  retired. 

Q,  So  for  12  years  you  did  not  wear  a  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Tou  were  what  is  known  as  a  ward  detective?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  - 

Q.  How  much  limo  did  you  have  on  your  hands?  A,  Well, 
I  reported  at  the  station-house  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning;  the 
duties  then  were  to  report  back  there  at  12  o'clock;  sometimes 
we  would  be  looking  up  cases,  looking  up  stolen  property,  and 
we  couldn't  get  back.  |  [ 
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Q.  Were  there  any  diaorderlj-houaes  in  jour  precinct?  A. 
Not  one.  t 

Q.  Ton  never  found  any?  A.  There  never  was  any  there  to 
my  knowledge  except  one  that  was  a  little  suspicious. 

Q.  Or   pool-rooms?     A,  No,    sir. 

Q.  Or  gambling-houses?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  found  one  suspicious  house  while  you 
were  wardman,  and  you  were  wardman  12  yeara?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  was  that?    A.  Twenty-fifth  precinct. 

Q.  And  its  boundary?  A.  It  ran  from  Fifty-ninth  sLreet  to 
Seventy-ninth  street  and  from  Fifth  avenue  to  East  river. 

Q.  To  Seventy-ninth  street  east  of  Fifth  avenue?  A.  Yea, 
sir, 

Q.  You  are  an  expert  upon  that  subject,  are  you  not;  12  years' 
experience  as  to  the  character  and  condition  of  the  precinct? 
A.  Well,  pretty  well. 

Q.  As  an  expert  you  say  there  was  nothing  disorderly  in  that 
precinct?    A.  Except  one  suspicious  house. 

Q  Where  was  that?  A  Tl^t  was  in  Sixty- fourth  aireet 
between  Third  and  -Lexington  avenues. 

Q  What  duties  did  you  have  at  Guttenberg?  A.  I  wiis  never 
there  in  my  life, 

Q,  You  desire  that  to  be  put  on  the  record?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  was  ever  there  in  my  life. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q   You  said  at  first  that  you  were  not  there,  and  now  you  say 
you  don't  think  —  were  you   there  or  not?     A.  No,  sir;  don't 
know  where  it  is,  somewhere  across  the  river  in  Jersey,  but 
I  never  was  there. 

By  Mr    Moss: 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  any  resort  for  thieves  and  burglars  id 
your  precinct?     A.  No  resort,  no,  sir, 

Q,  Any  place  where  they  hung  out?  A.  Well,  there  was  a 
place  when  I  first  done  detective  duty  on  Sixty-third  street. 

Q.  What  place  was  that?  A  That  was  Sixty-third  street 
near  First  avenue,  a  place  called  "  Battle  Row,"  a  pretty  tough 
place  it  was,  full  of  burglars,  that  is  sneak  thieves,,  petty  thieves, 
and  we  cleared  them  all  out,  sent  every  one  of  them  to  State 
prison. 
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Q.  That  was  where  the  Northhampton  hank  robbers  have 
some  concern?    A   No,  sir;  they  had  no  concern  up  there. 

Q.  They   did   not?     A.  No,   sir, 

Q.  Did  you  notice  the  Northhampton  hank  robbery  trial? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did. 

Q.  You  never  noticed  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  there  were  people  up  there  in  that 
neighborhood  in  Sixty-third  street  that  were  proven  to  be  pals 
of  the  Northhampton  bank  robbers?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  impressions  of  the  keys  found  there?  A.  Never 
heard  of  it 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?  A,  No,  not  any  found  up  there,  no, 
sir. 

Q.  Ton  never  heard  of  anything  in  connection  with  the 
Northhampton  bank  robbery  in  Sixty-third  street?  A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  That  may  have  happened  while  you  were  attending  to 
something  else?    A.  Possibly,  if  it  did  happen. 

Q.  When  you  had  nothing  to  do?  A.  If  it  did  happen,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Of  course  it  happened;  Mr.  Goff  tried  the  case. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  I  tried  the  case  and  sent  the  men  to 
State  prison.  There  the  keys  and  the  implements  for  breaking 
into  the  bank  was  found  in  Sixty-second  street,  you  know  the 
place,  because  your  name  came  up  in  the  trial. 

Mr.  Moss.—  That  must  have  happened  when  he  didn't  have 
anything  to  do,  and  was  attending  to  his  horse  business. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  was  assistant  district  attorney  and  remember 
it  well. 

Q.  You  know  the  Bohemian  saloon-keepers?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
some  of  them  I  have  seen.  i 

Q.  Mr.  Tospisil?     A.  I  have  seen  him,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  Pospisil  gave  you? 
A.  He  never  gave  me  any, 

Q.  Did  you  read  Mr.  Pospisil's  testimony?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  know  he  swore  he  paid  certain  moneys  to  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  ' 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  one  else  that  paid  you  —  Secora  paid 
you,  did  he  not?    A,  I  never  got  any  money  from  him. 

Q.  Never  got  any  money  from  any  of  these  Bohemians?  A. 
No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Did  they  all  perjure  themselves?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  They  said  that  they  gave  you  money;  don't  you  know 
whether  they  perjured  themselves  or  not?  A.  If  they  said  bo, 
then  they  said  what  was  not  true. 

Q.  Did  they  perjure  themselves?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  know,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  it  has  been  a  difficult 
thing  for  people  to  come  here  and  testify  that  they  had  paid 
money  to  the  police  —  you  know  that,  don't  you?  A.  I  don't 
know.  i  , 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  has  been  an  easy  thing  for  these  wit- 
nesses to  come  here,  do  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  You  know  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  persecution 
visited  upon  witnesses  who  have  testified  from  this  chair?  A. 
I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  know  you  are  sitting  on  a  historical  chair  from  which 
many  persons  have  gone  forth  and  got  into  difficulties  for  what 
they  have  testified  to  for  various  reasons;  you  know  it  is  not  a 
pleasant  place  to  be,  don't  you  —  don't  you  know  that?  A.  Yes; 
it  is  not  pleasant. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  there  any  provision  in  the  law  govern- 
ing the  conduct  of  retired  policemen  in  case  they  are  convicted 
of  any  crime;   have  they  to  forfeit  their  pensions? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  provision. 

Chairman  Lesow.— A  pension  is  perpetual,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Moss. — ^Yee. 

Senator  Pound. —  Haven't  you  recited  where  some  pensions 
have  been  stricken  from  the  roil? 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  was  for  death. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Doesn't  that  pension  go  to  the  widow; 
you  have  spoken  of  police  widows  and  orphans;  is  that  where 
the  police  have  been  killed  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties? 

Mr.  Moss.— Yes;  men  who  have  been  killed  or  died  from 
sickness  contracted  in  the  service,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  those  who  have  long  been  in  the  service. 

Mr.  GofF.— There  is  a  case  where  a  policeman  married  a  woman 
on  his  deathbed  so  that  she  could  get  his  pension. 

Q.  Now  to  resume;  you  must  have  followed  the  testimony  of 
these  men  in  the  newspapers,  did  you  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  your  name  was  called  into  question?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 
'  Q.  And  did  you  not  read  that?    A,  At  that  time;  yes. 
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Q.  You  read  it  then  and  followed  it?  A.  No;  I  don't  know 
as  I  followed  it  after  that. 

Q.  Did  you  paj  anj  attention  to  it?    A.  Not  after  that. 

Q.  There  has  been  no  reason  why  you  should  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  what  these  men  said  at  all?  A.  Not  after  my  name  had 
been  mentioned;  I  didn't  follow  the  testimony  here. 

Q.  I  aeked  you  if  you  paid  attention  to  it  and  followed  the 
matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

By   Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  have  not  got  enough  interest  in 
the  reputation  and  honor  of  the  body  that  you  belonged  to  for 
20  years  to  follow  the  testimony  in  these  cases,  to  see  if  it  was  an 
honorable  or  dishonorable  institution?  A.  Well,  I  read  the 
testimony  on  my  own  behalf. 

Q.  And  nothing  else?  A.  I  have  read  it  occasionally;  looked 
over  it;  yes. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  No  special  interest  in  it?  A.  I  haven't  made  any  special 
point  of  following  the  testimony,    . 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  after  having  called  your  mind  to  the 
thought  of  the  difficulty,  the  unpleasantness  and  the  imoomfort- 
ableness  that  may  come  to  a  man  from  sitting  in  that  chair; 
what  motive  can  you  assign  why  Pospisil  and  Secora  should 
come  here  and  testify  why  they  paid  money  to  you?  A.  I  would 
lii;e  to  state  to  the  Senate  committee  that  I  am  indicted ;  I  think 
f  am  entitled  to  some  little  rights;  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  come 
here  and  talk  when  I  have  to  stand  trial  before  another  tribunal. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  can  always  plead  the  excuse  that 
would  prevent  further  examination.  If  you  say  that  you  can  not 
answer  for  fear  that  it  will  incriminate  you  that  disposes  of  the 
question  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Decline  to  answer  on  that  ground,  that 
it  will  tend  to  convict  you  of  a  crime. 

Q.  What  do  you  say  in  answer  to  that  last  question  (last  ques- 
tion repeated)?     A.  They  never  paid  me  any  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  What  motive  can  you  assign  to  Pospisil  and  Secora  for 
coming  here  and  testifying  that  they  paid  you  money?    A.  Well, 
L.  579. 
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all  I  can  say  to  that  is  I  think  they  got  the  money  and  ke[it  it, 
and  put  it  in  another  direction. 

Q.  What  direction?  A.  To  cover  their  own  tracks  up;  that 
they  had  collected  tJiis  money  from  their  organization  and  kept 
that  money;  and  to  cover  the  tracks  up  they  came  and  made  a 
statement  of  that  kind. 

Q,  That  is  the  only  excuse  you  can  give?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  motive  yon  can  assign;  is  that  so?  A. 
That  ia  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of. 

Q.  Never  had  any  trouble  with  them,  did  you?    A.  So. 

Q.  Never  had  any  quarrel  with  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  had  any  difference  with  them?    A.  No,  sir 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  You  followed  their  testimony  sufficiently  to  see  tliat  they 
spoke  with  reluctance,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  wouldn't  follow  that  up;  we  can  draw 
our  own  conclusions  between  those  two  witnesses  and  this  wit- 
ness. 

Q.  What  did  you  have  to  do  with  Mr.  Pospisil'a  attempt  to  go 
away?     A.  Nothing  whatever;  noHiing  whatever,  positively. 

Q.  Who  did?     A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  heard  of  it,  did  yon  not?  A.  I  heard  that  he  was 
put  under  bonds  to  keep  him  from  going  away. 

Q.  You  heard  that  Pospisil,  who  was  a  witness  against  some 
individuals,  had  been  asked  to  go  away,  did  you  not?  A.  1 
didn't  hear  that;  I  read  in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  arr^aled 
and  put  under  bonds. 

Q.  Was  that  your  first  knowledge  of  Pospisil?  A.  That  was 
my  first  knowledge,  positively. 

Chairman  Lexow.— I  don't  think  I  will  follow  that  ap,  it 
doesn't  seem  to  us  quite  fair  to  put  this  witness  in  such  shape 
that  the  answers  may  be  used  against  him. 

Senator  O'Connor.^  He  is  under  indictment  and  he  onv,ht  to 
have  the  full  benefit. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  moment  he  pleads  the  indictment,  nud  the 
fairness  of  the  thing,  we  have  nothing  further  to  fAj.  We 
thought  it  wise  to  continue  until  he  made  it  himself,  now  having 
made  it  we  will  stop, 

Q.  Who  holds  the  $20,000  mortgage   upon   your  property;   I 
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refer  to  the  $27,000  house?    A.  The  savings  bank  right  acroBB 
the  street  here.  ', 

Q.  The  Emigrants'  Savings  Bank?  A.  The  Emigrants'  Savings 
Bank. 

Q.  Who  holds  the  mortgage  of  $5,000  upon  the  $8,500  house? 
A.  A  man  by  the  name  of — I  don't  remember  his  name  —  it  la 
a  lawyer. 
Q.  Have  you  business  relations  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where   is   his   office?     A.  His   office   is   in    Wall   street, 
I  think  i3  Wall  street 

Q.  You  pay  your  interest  to  him,  do  you  not?  A,  Yes,  sir— 
Wally,  that  was  his  name. 

Q.  We  have  figured  upon  your  own  statement,  and  there 
seems  to  be  property  of  $20,100  on  your  statement?  A.  Yoo 
have  figured  wrong, 

Q.  Let  us  get  that  right;  there  is  a  house,  $27,000  it  cost  you? 
A.  I  paid  $5,000  on  it. 

Q.  You  have  paid  $5,000  and  $2,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  makes  $7,000,  paid  on  the  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  is  a  hoiise  at  $8,500  upon  which  there  is  a  mortgage 
of  $5,000,  that  leaves  $3,500;  there  is  $2,600  for  Bedford  Park? 
A.  There  is  where  you  made  a  mistake — $600, 

Q.  Six  hundred  dollars  for  Bedford  Park;  then  there  is  in 
cash  $7,000?    A,  Oh,  no;  I  ain't  got  no  such  cash. 

Q  What  is  the  value  of  your  interest  in  the  coal  business? 
A.  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  You  said  you  had  $7,000  when  you  left  the  department? 
A.  When  I  left  the  department? 

Q.  Yes,  in  cash?    A,  I  presume  I  had;  yes,  I  guess  I  had. 
Q.  Then  that  $7,000  goes  in;  we  will  leave  the  $3,500  out, 
because  you  paid  the  $3,500  out  of  the  $7,000;  now,  that  makes 
$17,500;  $17,500  saved  while  you  were  in  the  department?     A. 
Yes,  sir  — no,  I  got  $5,000  of  it. 

Q.  We  will  say  $5,000  that  you  inherited,  that  leaves  $12,500? 
A.  I  had  $2,000  when  I  went  on  the  police,  when  I  went  in  the 
department. 

Q.  That  would  leave  $10,500;  then  you  had  a  saving  of  $10,500 
while  you  were  in  the  department?    A.  In  20  years. 

Q.  On   a  salary  of  how  much?     A.  One  hundred   dollars  a 
month) 
Q.  Did  you  have  $100  a  month  for  the  whole  term?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  with  a  family  that  was  grown   up,  wife  and   four 
children  now?    A.  Yes,  sir.  •--•  i 
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Q.  Living  in  a  private  house?  A.  Didn't,  only  for  a  few  yeari. 

Q.  How  long  have  yon  had  that  private  house?  A.  About  a 
little  over  two  years — three  years  next  May. 

Q.  How  did  you  live  before  you  went  into  the  private  house? 
A.  1  lived  in  this  house  in  Eighty-first  street  tliat  I  bought,  for 
a  few  years. 

Q.  That  was  a  private  house?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  have  lived  in  a  private  house  for  how  many  years? 
A.  I  lived  at  the  foot  of  Seventy-sixth  street  and  East  river,  a 
large  house  which  was  built  there,  which  stood  in  a  block;  I 
took  charge  of  it  for  a  man. 

Q.  I  ask  you  how  many  years  you  have  lived  in  a  private 
house?    A.  I  lived  four  years  I  think  in  Eighty-first  street 

Q.  That  would  make  seven  years  in  these  two  houses?  A. 
Tea,  sir.  i 

Q,  And  you  accomplished  all  this  and  supported  your  family 
and  sent  your  children  to  school  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Gave  them  a  fair  education?  A.  Some  of  them  are  going 
to  school  yet 

Q.  And  you  managed  to  save  $10,500?  A.  I  lived  for  five 
years  at  the  foot  of  Seventy-sixth  street  and  East  river,  in  a 
large  mansion  that  I  didn't  pay  any  rent  for,  and  there  was 
about  70  pear  trees;  there  was  all  the  fruit  that  could  grow 
which  grew  on  that  place,  which  took  in  a  whole  block;  I  lived 
there  and  had  all  that  fruit  and  stuff  to  myself  and  sold  it,  and 
while  I  lived  there  in  these  five  years  I  saved  my  salary 

Q.  What  did  you  do  in  return  for  the  rent?  A.  I  had  the  rent 
for  looking  after  the  place;  the  man  was  glad  to  have  me  there 
to  look  after  it. 

Q.  You  looked  after  the  place  for  your  rent?  A.  I  took  charge 
of  the  place  altogether. 

Q.  Did  you  not  make  any  returns  from  it  at  all?  A.  He  didn't 
want  any;  he  said  to  go  there  and  take  charge  of  the  place. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?  A.  The  place  belonged  to  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Babcock  at  that  time. 

Q.  Was  it  Babcock  that  made  that  arrangement?  A.  No,  sir; 
Babcock  was  at  the  place  and  went  and  seen  the  owner. 

Q.  TVlio  was  the  owner?  A,  He  is  a  lawyer  down  in  Wall 
street;  I  can  not  think  of  his  name. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  the  name  of  the  owner  from  whom  you  got 
such  privileges?    A,  I  can  not  think  of  it  now. 

Q.  What  was  Babcock's  first  name?    A.  Hamlin. 
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Q.  Where  ig  he  now?     A.  1  don't  know. 

Q.  Haven't  you  kept  track  of  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  was  he  at  that  time?  A.  He  lived  there  in  the 
house  with  me. 

Q.  What  was  his  business?  A.  He  wa«  in  the  real  estate 
businesa. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  say  yon  lived  under  that  arrangement? 
A.  Five  years. 

Q.  What  would  have  been  the  proper  rental  of  the  place  yon 
have  occupied?  A.  Well,  it  haa  been  renting — the  place  was 
sold  and  cut  np  in  lota,  and  the  house  has  been  rented  since,  I 
think,  for  |50  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  that  property  being  rented  as  you 
occupied  it?     A.  Ko,  sir;  it  stood  empty  there  for  years. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  devote  to  looking  after  it?  A. 
Not  a  great  deal;  I  used  to  go  there  to  my  meals;  it  was  in 
my  precinct;  I  raised  fruit  enough  on  it  to  save  my  salary  while 
I  lived  there;  there  was  a  bath-house  on  it. 

Q.  Were  you  not  exercising  a  police  protection  over  the 
property  to  prevent  things  being  carried  away  by  thieves  and  so 
on?    A.  Well,  that  was  why  I  went  there,  I  presume. 

Q.  To  protect  that  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  You  were  custodian  of  the  property?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  t 

Q.  It  was  quite  an  important  thing  and  quite  an  advantage  to 
the  owner  before  his  property  was  cut  up  into  building  lots  to 
meet  improvements  to  have  the  ward  detective  of  the  precinct 
occupy  his  house  and  watch  it,  was  it  not?    A,  Yes. 

Q,  So  that  from  your  position  as  police  ofBcer  you  occupied 
that  extraordinary  privilege?     A,  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  As  one  of  the  emoluments  of  your  position?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  a  Christmas  present?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  not  ever  get  Christmas  presents  from  the  saloon- 
keeper itt  your  district?  A.  I  don't  know  a^  I  did;  I  can  not 
remember  of  it. 

'    Q.  Don't   you    remember   such    things?    A,  There   has   been 
things  sent  to  my  house;  I  don't  know  where  they  came  from. 

Q.  If  a  saloon-keeper  whom  it  was  your  business  to  observe 
and  against  whom  to  enforce  the  law  made  you  a  present 
wouldn't  you  remember  it?    A.  I  wouldn't  know  where  It  cam«  /'"^  ,--» /-* /^-s I /-» 
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Q.  You  did  get  a  good  many  presents  and  jou  didn't  know 
where  they  came  from?  A.  I  didn't  get  a  great  many;  I  can 
not  say  that. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Might  have  been  a  box  of  cigars  sent  to 
the  house,  couple  of  bottles  of  liquor,  something  like  that. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Suppose  the  suggestion  you  made  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  legislating  the  police  force  out  of 
office,  would  that  operate  against  these  men? 

Mr.  Moss,— I  don't  think  it  would  operate  on  pensions  that 
.have  been  granted,  I  consider  those  are  fixed.  All  we  can  do 
is  to  provide  for  the  future. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  refer  to  that  because  I  received  a  letter 
from  you,  I  don't  suppose  it  ia  private  at  all,  in  which  you  in- 
sisted again  upon  that  proposition.  Do  you  imagine  that  aacb 
a  proposition  is  at  all  feasible  and  can  be  carried  into  effect? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Decidedly. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Witiiout  opening  up  the  chances  for 
wholesale  debauches  in  this  city  and  crime  becoming  nunpant. 
How  would  you  legislate  the  police  force  out  of  office.  That 
would  mean  that  you  wouldn't  have  a  police  offlcer  In  this  city. 

Mr.  Moss.— Not  at  all.  I  don't  think  you  understand  my  plan. 
I  certainly  don't  want  anarchism.  I  think  we  should  proceed 
to  organize  a  new  police  force  quietly  and  as  carefully  and  as 
expeditiously  as  possible,  and  not  put  the  whole  force  out  until 
the  new  force  is  ready  to  step  right  '^to  its  place. 

Senator  Lexow.— What  do  you  suppose  would  be  the  disci- 
pline and  efficiency  of  the  force  that  you  left  in  oflfice  with  the 
sort  of  Damocles  of  that  kind  hanging  over  their  head? 

Mr.  Moss. — It  would  he  perhaps  as  good  as  it  is  now^  it  could 
hardly  be  worse  than  it  is  now,  and  it  might  be  a  great  deal 
better.  I  think  if  some  of  these  gentlemen  could  be  restrained 
in  their. ardor  at  the  present  time,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  citizens. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  What  portion  of  the  4,000  on  the  force 
do  you  think  in  contaminated  with  the  practices  that  have  been 
disclosed  here? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Now,  you  are  asking  for  my  opinion,  and  I  may 
have  one  on  the  subject,  but  the  proportion  is  very  small  that 
are  not  contaminated.  There  are  men  of  minor  positions  that 
1  have  great  confidence  in,  men  who  have  given  evidence  of  their 
honesty  and  integrity  under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty; 
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but  I  think  that  when  the  bead  is  so  outrageously  rotten  and 
corrupt,  as  this  head  is  and  has  been,  and  the  heaxt  likewise, 
that  there  is  very  little  to  be  said  for  the  members  of  the  body; 
there  may  be  a  sound  finger  and  toe  here  and  there,  and  all 
honor  to  them  when  we  find  them;  but  this  force  is  irrevocably 
bad,  and  it  ought  not  to  exist  any  longer. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  There  are  such  things  as  theories  and 
then  we  have  to  face  and  are  confronted  by  stern  neces- 
sities. How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  legislate  the  police 
force  out  of  existence?  What  could  you  suggest  that  would 
legislate  out  of  existence  4,000  men  substantially  by  legislation, 
without  producing  conditions  of  anarchy  in  this  city, 

Mr.  Goff.—  That  involves  the  question  requiring  very  deep  and 
earnest  consideration.  Mr.  Moss  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  reflection  to  that  matter,  but  I  think  the  counsel 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  now  of  setting  forth  their 
views  or  urging  them  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  That, 
no  doubt,  a  committee  will  have  to  consider  in  executive  ses- 
sion, Mr.  Moss'  views,  the  result  of  his  very  long  experience  an*' 
his  careful  study  of  this  question;  but  it  may  not  be  proven  just 
at  this  moment.  I  do  that  out  of  deference  to  Mr.  Moss.  We 
will  try  to  complete  the  structure  that  we  are  building  stone  by 
stone. 

Chairman  Lexow. — ■  The  question  occurred  to  my  mind  and 
1  have  mentioned  it,  to  legislate  the  whole  police  out  of  office 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  practicable. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  force  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  corrupt 
from  the  top  down  to  the  bottom,  and  it  ought  to  be  dispensed 
with  and  something  put  in  its  place.  If  we  say  only  half  of  the 
force  is  i"orrupt  —  2.000  —  to  attempt  to  gft  rid  of  2,000  by  the 
slow  process  of  charges  and  trials  would  be  a  very  long  and  tedi- 
ous proceeding,  and  much  of  our  interest  would  suffer  mean- 
wliile.  You  could  very  easily  give  the  preference  to  old  oflicers 
who  would  come  to  the  front  without  charges,  and  against  whose 
application  there  could  be  no  objection,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to 
reenroll  them,  and  by  re-enrolling  them,  cut  their  official  heads 
off.  and  then  re-enroll  them;  the  bond  is  broken  between  them 
and  the  district  leader  who  appointed  them. 
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James  Curry,  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn, 
testified  as  follows: 

Esamination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Mr.  Curry,  are  you  a  retired  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  were  you  retired?     A.  February,  1891. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now?    A.  Sixty-four. 

Q.  What  was  your  position  in  the  serriee  when  you  retired? 
A.  Patrolman  and  roundsman. 

Q,  What  class  of  duty  were  you  doing?  A,  General  patrol 
duty  pretty  much  all  the  time,  with  the  exception  of  three  years 
I  waa  roundsman. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  retirement?  A.  I  had  been 
detailed,  and  I  wasn't  fit  for  active  duty;  the  doctor  declared 
I  wasn't  fit;  I  was  fit  enough  for  Jefferson  market,  hut  when 
I  was  sent  on  post  I  was  very  bad  with  rheumatism,  and  the 
police  surgeon  and  my  own'  doctor  advised  me  to  get  retired. 

Q.  Your  application  was  on  the  ground  of  sickness?  A. 
Sickness;  I  was  two  months  sick. 

Q.  And  did  you  have  a  surgeon's  certificate  to  that  effect? 
A.  Not  for  the  retirement;  I  went  and  asked  to  retire;  and  the 
police  surgeon  said  I  was  not  fit  for  active  service, 

Q.  You  were  doing  special  duty  in  Jefferson  Market  court? 
A.  I  was  doing  duty  there;  was  detailed  tliere  to  inside  work; 
that  I  eouM  do  for  years  if  I  had  been  let  alone,  but  I  couldn't 
go  out  and  do  six  hours'  patroling;  I  had  rheumatism  and 
Bciatica, 

Q.  Your  experience  made  you  useful  in  the  Jefferson  Market 
squad?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  a  place  at  a  premium?  A,  There  is  no  premium 
now;  if  yon  were  a  Republican  you  couldn't  stay  there. 

Q.  You  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  Republican?  A,  All  my 
life. 

Q,  And  you  are  not  willing  to  give  it  up?     A.  Never  will. 

Q.  Even  to  have  a  soft  position  in  Jefferson  market?    A.  No. 
By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  are  a  partisan?  A.  Yes,  sir;  always  was;  I  know  It 
done  me  harm  and  a  great  deal  of  it;  I  have  been  searching 
ever  since  to  try  and  get  a  light  job;  for  a  man  that  has  been 
on  duty  all  his  life  from  IS  until  I  became  60,  he  wants  some- 
thing to  keep  his  old  brain  in  motion,  but  I  couldn't  get  it. 

Q.  And  from  the  fact  that  you  were  a  Republican;  that  was 
against  your  interest  there?     A.  Very  much. 
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By  Mr.  Mobs: 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  just  how  you  discovered  that?  A.  I  dis- 
covered that  when  I  had  to  go  out  on  patrol. 

Q.  Bnt  there  were  two  Republican  commissioners  on  the 
board?  A.  Oh,  no;  there  was  not;  McClave  was  there  and  that 
ia  the  only  one,  and  you  can  not  count  Mm  one;  I  never  counted 
him. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  well  posted  on  Republican  affairs?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  took  much  interest  in  politics  further  than  to 
go  and  vote. 

Q.  You  know  a  thing  op  two  about  politics  in  this  city?  A. 
I  might  think  I  did  and  not  know  it  after  all. 

Q.  From  all  you  know,  and  your  loyal  Republicanism  whioh 
has  led  you  to  sacrifice  your  position  there,  you  wouldn't  say 
that  McClave  was  a  good  Republican?  A.  I  wouldn't,  by  any 
means, 

Q.  What  annoyances  did  yea  have,  if  any?  A.  None;  I  was 
put  on  post  and  I  couldn't  do  it  and  I  had  to  get  out. 

Q,  You  were  forced  to  do  duty  that  was  beyond  your  powerT 
A.  That  I   couldn't   do 

Q.  And  you  tried  to  get  a  different  assignment  and  didn't 
succeed?  A.  I  tried  several  times  to  get  back  again  and  get 
some  place  where  I  could  continue,  but  couldn't  get  it. 

Q.  What  led  you  to  think  that  your  Republicanism  interfered 
with  your  getting  that  position  in  the  Jefferson  Market?  A. 
Well,  I  know  Mr.  Martin  went  for  me. 

Q.  How  did  he  go  for  you?  A.  Because  they  sent  me  worS 
that  if  I  didn't  get  in  there  I  had  better  get  out. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  word?  A.  I  got  word  through  the 
leader  of  the  district. 

Q.  What  leader?  A.  T  got  it  from  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Callahan  and  another  by  ihe  name  of  Duress.  ' 

Q.  That  is  Bernard  J.  Duress,  the  lawyer?  A.  No,  it  is  not 
him;  he  is  a  man  that  works  down  the  river  front. 

Q.  You  understood  them  to  be  Tammany  leaders  in  the  dis- 
trict?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  they  say  to  you?  A.  Asked  if  1  wouldn't  join 
Tammany  Hall  and  I  would  be  taken  care  of,  and  I  said  no. 

Q.  That  is  while  you  were  making  application  to  be  sent 
back  again  to  do  duty  in  Jefferson  Market?  A,  That  was 
before  it,  while  I  was  detailed. 
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Q.  After  jou  refused  to  join  Tammany  Hall  what  happened 
to  you?    A.  I  was  sent  on  post. 

Q.  Did  they  speak  to  you  again  while  you  were  on  post?  A. 
No,  sir, 

Q.  But  you  made  your  application  to  be  sent  back  to  Jeffer- 
son Market?  A.  I  got  friends  to  go  and  see  McClave,  and  I 
found  it  was  of  no  use,  ' 

The  stenographer  is  requested  to  note  that  George  Hess  was 
called  at  the  hour  of  three  minutes  of  1,  o'clock  and  failed  to 
respond, 

Daniel  Polhamus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Direct  examination  by  Mr,  Moss; 

Q.  You  are  a  retired  officer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  a  sergeant,  were  you  not,  wlien  you  retired?" 
A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  that  happen?     A.  About  four  years  ago. 

Q.  What  age  were  you  when  you  retired?     A.  I  was  53, 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?    A.  One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Why  did  you  apply  for  retirement?  A.  I  had  hemorr- 
hages. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  sergeant?    A,  About  23  years. 

Q.  In  one  precinct  all  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  in  when  you  retired?  A.  It  wa» 
in  the  Sixteenth. 

Q,  You  were  not  on  patrol  duty,  were  you?  A.  We  did  our 
patrol,  we  went  up  and  visited  the  men,  did  our  tours,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  a  large  part  of  your  duty  was  at  the  desk?  A.  We 
have  our  tours  at  the  desk,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  there  had  been  no  pension  you  would  not  have  r^ired 
at  all  on  the  ground  of  physical  Incapacity?  A.  I  had  to,  th& 
doctor  told  me  if  I  didn't  get  retired  the  business  would  retire 
me. 

Q.  Were  you  an  applicant  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy? 
A.  Xo. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  consider  being  made  a  captain?  A.  Well, 
I  did  at  one  time,  yes. 

Q.  Yoo  talked  over  that  subject  with  some  one,  did  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 
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Q,  Who  did  you  talk  with?    A.  I  talked  it  over  with  Senator 
Madden  at  oue  time,  and  several  friends,  and  a  brother  of 
■  mine,  now  dead.  '  ' 

Q.  Were  you  ever  offered  a  captaincy  for  money,  or  wa« 
money  ever  mentioned  to  you  in  connection  with  a  captaincy? 
A.  Not  direct,  no,  sir,  ' 

Q.  How  was  it  mentioned,  indirectly?  A.  Well,  there  was 
a  party  once  visited  me  and  he  told  me  he  thought  such  a  thing 
might  be  accomplished. 

Q,  Who  was  the  party?  A.  I  really  forget  the  man's  name 
now;  he  was  from  the  country, 

Q.  What  official  position  did  he  hold,  or  what  political  posi- 
tion?   A,  He  didn't  hold  any  at  the  time. 

Q.  What  was  his  standing  by  which  he  came  to  you  and  made 
any  such  remark  as  that?  A.  He  was  acquainted  with  one  of 
the  commissioners,  he  said. 

Q.  What  commissioner  was  he  acquainted  with?  A.  Mr. 
Nichols. 

Q,  What  did  he  say  to  you  on  the  subject?'  A.  Well,  he  said 
he  thought  the  thing  could  be  accomplished  for  about  $2,000. 

Q.  That  was  your  promotion  to  a  captaincy?  A.  That  is  what 
he  said  he  thought  it  would  be  if  T  desired  it. 

Q,  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  pay 
for  any  promotion  to  anybody. 

Q.  That  has  been  your  standing?  A.  That  has  been  my 
standing;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  think  you  could  have  been  promoted  if  you  had  had  a 
different  standard?  A,  I  don't  know  exactly,  only  that  was 
the  standing  I  took;  I  would  never  pay  for  promotion  to  any- 
body. 

Q.  And  you  felt  that  you  would  remain  a  sergeant  for  all 
your  life  as  long  as  you  stayed  in  the  department,  rather  than 
do  that?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  There  is  a  general  impression  amonjr  police  officers,  is 
there  not,  that  men  are  not  promoted  upon  their  merits?  A- 
Not  always. 

Q,  And  that  financial  considerations  enter  into  those  mat- 
ters?    A.  That  is  the  way  thev  feel.  I  think. 

Q,  That  is  the  feeling  in  the  department?  A.  T  think  so; 
yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  frenuentlv  have  tou  heard  such  remarks  made?  A. 
Well,  T  have  been  out  of  the  department  for  about  four  years. 
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Q.  Were  they  .made  up  to  the  time  of  jour  retirement?  A. 
That  was  the  general  talk  going  around. 

Q.  And  you  had  special  reason  to  notice  that  because  yoa 
were  an  old  sergeant  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  would  have  liked  to  have  been  a  captain?  A.  If  it 
had  come  to  me  as  a  right  I  should;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  take  it  unless  it  came  to  you  as  a  right; 
you  wouldn't  pay  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't  take  it  unless  it  did  come  to  you  as  of 
right?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  try  to  refresh  your  recollection,  because  it  is 
rather  a  surprise  to  you  to  be  asked  this  question  about  the 
man  that  made  that  approach  to  you;  where  did  he  lire?  A. 
I  think  it  was  Ulster  county. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  town?  A.  I  think  it  was  back  of 
Kingston  somewhere. 

Q,  What  was  his  relation  with  Mr,  Nichols?  A.  He  told  me 
that  he  swung  a  delegation  up  there  at  the  time  there  was  a 
contest  between  the  two  Democratic  factions  up  in  Albany  at 
the  time  of  the  convention;  that  is  what  he  said  to  me. 

Q.  Swung  one  of  the  factions?  A.  He  said  in  the  county  that 
he  was  carrying  the  other  side,  the  Tammany  Hall  side  of  the 
house.  ■  I 

Q.  You  mean  Mr.  Nichols'  side  of  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Tammany  Hall  side  of  the  house  in  that  county. 

Q.  Was  he  a  leader  up  there?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was?  A.  He  said  he  was.  a  politician  there 
with  the  other  folks. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  And  that  he  swung  his  delegation  for  the  Tammany  side? 
A'.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  he  said;  for  Mr.  Nichols. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  business  he  was  in?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  any  other  time  than  the  time  he  called 
i^on  you  about  that  captaincy?  A.  I  saw  him  once  or  twice, 
that  is  all.  i 

Q.  T\Tiat  did  you  say  to  him  on  the  other  occasion?  A.  Nothing 
at  all. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  see  him?  A.  He  visited  me  at  the 
station-house  one  day. 

Q,  He  called  on  you?  A.  After  I  had  been  introduced  to 
him,  I  think;  I  almost  forget  now. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  Had  you  made  an  application  to  be  appointed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  know  you  wanted  to  be  appointpd  cajjtain?  A. 
I  suppose  he  thought  as  sergeant  of  the  police  if  1  could  get  the 
Rppoiutment  I  would  take  it 

tj.  l>id  he  say  he  had  influence?  A.  He  didn't  exactly  say; 
he  led  me  to  believe  that  I  could  get  that  posidori  for  $2,000; 
that  is  the  way  he  spoke  at  the  time. 

By  Mr.  Mosa: 

Q.  Now,  would  you  give  us  the  language  he  used?  A.  No, 
I  Goald  not. 

Q.  Get  as  near  to  it  as  jou  can?  A.  Well,  he  said  something 
OP  other;  he  thought  I  ought  to  be  a  captain;  something  like 
tiiat;  and  thought  it  could  be  arranged  and  so  forth;  I  told  him 
I  was  opposed  to  anything  of  that  kind;  he  said,  "He  thought 
about  |2,000  would  bring  it."  ' 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  anybody  else  on  that  subject  after  he  had 
mentioned  it  to  you?    A.  I  mentioned  it  to  a  friend  of  mine. 

Q.  Who  was  that?  A,  His  name  was  Merrill;  he  lived  in 
the  Ninth  ward.  ' 

Q.  Was  he  a  politician?    A.  He  was  a  Eepublican, 

Q.  What  was  your  conversation  with  Merrill?  A.  I  told  him 
what  was  said  to  me;  he  said,  "Don't  you  do  anything  of  the 
kind;"  I  said,  "That  is  what  I  told  the  man  I  wouldn't." 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Nichols?     A.  I  have  often  seen  Nichols. 

Q,  I  meant  to  speak  to  him?  A.  Never  on  that  subject,  no 
sir. 

Q.  Was  any  other  approach  made  to  you?  A.  None  but  that; 
not  on  that. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  anyone  else  about  your  being  pro- 
moted?   A.  I  don't  ever  recollect  of  having  done  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  case  where  money  has  been 
mentioned  as  a  means  of  getting  promotion?     A.  No,  air. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  of  any  other  specific  case?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  any  other  money  ever  being 
paid.  I 
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Q.  Or  about  suggestions  being  made  to  ofQcers?  A.  Ko,  sir; 
I  don't  know  of  any,  1  don't  reeoileot  of  any;  there  may  be  such 
a  thing,  but  I  don't  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  It  has  reached  the  dimensions  of  common  remark  among 
the  force?     A.  That  ia  tlie  way  they  were  talking. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  that  there  was  a  common 
rumor  among  the  force  that  whenever  a  promotion  was  made 
that  money  was  the  consideration  that  brought  it  about?  A, 
That  is  the  way  it  was  talked. 

Q.  That  was  the  general  understanding?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  a  man  desired  promotion  he  assumed  that 
he  would  have  to  prepare  himself  with  the  necessary  legal 
tenders  to  secure  it;  that  was  it?  A.  That  is  the  way  I  under- 
stood it. 

Q.  Did  that  extend  to  all  promotions?  A.  That  is  the  way  I 
understood  it. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  of  that  kind  when  you  were  promoted? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  was  it?  A.  Mr.  Acton  was  the  man  who 
ap|iriiiite<7.  me. 

Q.  Ttfat  was  way  back  in  the  sixties,  \va^  ii  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

B,v  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  Tiii-.re  is  a  common  'mderstandiug  tb;it  a  ca!)'uin  can  iii.ike 
that  good;  the  money  he  has  to  pay?     A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q  ^f^x,'t  there  a  general  ^nderstaniiiii,^'  ihat  when  a  captain 
has  paid  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  his  appointment  that  he 
can  get  the  money  out  of  the  precinct  to  recover  himself?  A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  say;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that  at  all. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  there  a  rumor  to  that  eHect;  is  there  an  understand- 
ing among  the  force  that  when  large  sums  were  paid  for  pro- 
motions  that   these   men    would   get  that    back   out    of   their 
ITccincts?     A.  I  couldn't  say  tiiat. 
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By  Mr.  Moss:  ^ 

(4.  How  do  you  account  for  the  existence  of  houses  of  lH-fame, 
gambliDg-bouses  and  policy  shops  in  this  city?  A.  I  tliinii  they 
can  be  closed;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  That  is  your  opinion  as  an  old  sergeant?  A.  Yes;  I  think 
they  can  be  closed, 

<l.  It  is  not  impossible  to  close  them?     A.  So. 

Q.  All  that  the  police  captain  has  got  to  do  is  to  put  down 
his  foot  and  say  "close?"  A.  They  have  got  to  take  them  to 
court. 

Q.  He  does  not  have  to  go  so  far  as  to  go  to  court?  A.  I 
think  it  is  the  proper  way. 

Q.  He  doesn't  do  so?    A.  I  suppose  he  does,  actually. 

(J.  As  matter  of  fact,  does  he?     A.  I  think  he  does;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  captain  really  wants  to  close  a  certain  house 
of  ill-fame,  does  not  tiie  captain  send  for  the  jierson  and  tell 
her  she  must  go?    A.  They  might  do  it  in  some  instances. 

Q.  They  do  it,  do  they  not;  they  do  tell  tiiese  people  to  close 
their  houses?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  they  do  or  not;  I 
haven't  heard  them  tell  them. 

Q.  They  tell  them  to  close  their  houses,  do  they  not;  the 
captains?     A.  I  couldn't  say  that,  for  T  never  heard  one. 

Q.  You  never  heard  one?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  I 

Q.  What  is  it  you  know  about  it  yourself,  sergeant;  it  is 
pretty  generally  known  by  the  boys  around  town  where  there 
arc  houses  of  ill-fame  and  gambling-houses,  don't  they  j^enerally? 
A.  1  suppose  they  do, 

Q.  Ts  "that  not  also  within  the  knowledge  of  the  police?  A. 
Well,  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  hafd  for  a  jioliceman  to  be  positive, 
without  be  has  done  something  that  no  man  should  do  as  a 
police  oJilccr.  { 

By  Mr.  Moss;  ,  ) 

Q.  You  do  not  understand  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  eviden'.-e 
against  a  house  of  ill-fame,  do  you?  A.  It  is  necessary  to  have 
somebody  come  to  the  front  and  go  to  the  court  so  that  you 
can  swear  out  a  warrant  against  that  place,  that  such  and  sucb 
Is  the  fact  there;  that  is  the  only  way  yoa  can  do  it. 
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Q.  You  Know  the  general  reputation  is  proof  now  against  a 
house,  don't  jou;  that  is  one  of  the  eleraonts,  is  it  not?  A.  How 
long  since? 

Q.  Por  some  time,  and  solicitations  from  the  windows?  A. 
Solicitation  from  the  window;  yes;  that  is  evidence. 

Q.  Now,  can  a  house  trf  ill-fame  run  openly  by  solicitations 
from  the  windows  and  doors,  and  the  front  door  open  for  husi- 
nesH  for  men  to  go  in  and  out,  and  for  policy  shops  to  be  in 
existence,  people  going  in  and  out  buying  slips,  and  poolrooms 
be  in  existence  with  people  going  in  and  buying  pool-slips  upon 
the  horse  races,  and  big  gambling-houses  be  iu  operation  with 
men  going  up  and  down  stairs  and  placing  their  bets  —  can 
these  things  be  in  operation  in  a  precinct  without  the  police 
knowing  it?     A.  It  hadn't  ought  to. 

Q.  Can   they?    A.  I   don't  think  it  is   possible. 

Q.  It  is  impossible?    A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  machinery  is  adequate  in  the  rarious  precincts 
to  bring  these  men  to  public  attention  and  into  the  courts.  Is 
that  not   so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow. 
Q,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  captain  sends  word  to  the  keeper 
of  the  brothel  or  to  one  of  these  other  houses  that  hare  been 
mentioned  in  the  question  of  counsel  to  close  up,  they  would 
close  up,  would  they  not?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  say 
on  that  point;  I  am  not  positive  on  that. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  If  a  man  does  his  duty,  as  you  would  for  instance,  seeing 
a  house  of  ill-fame,  or  a  saloon  violating  the  Sunday  law,  if  you 
as  a  subordinate  officer,  or  any  subordinate  officer  should  on  his 
own  motion  start  the  machinery  of  the  law  against  this  place 
would  he  get  into  trouble?  A.  Well,  it  is  hard  to  answer 
that  question. 

Q.  What  would  you  feel  about  that;  would  a  subordinate 
officer  bear  upon  his  own  responsibility,  to  move  at  once  against 
such  a  violation  of  law  as  I  have  mentioned?  A.  I  don't  think 
he  would  hardly  want  to  do  it;  I  don't  think  he  would  hardly 
want  to  do  it;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  He  would  want  to  go  slow  first,  would  he  not?  A.  No, 
if  he  saw  the  law  really  openlj'  violated. 
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Q.  An  assault  on  the  street  of  course  he  would  have  to  arrest; 
bnt  )f  lie  knew  that  a  saloon  was  running  by  the  side-door 
entrance  and  a  great  many  people  going  in  and  out,  would  he 
move  against  that  saloon  at  once?    A.  He  should  do  it. 

Q.  Would  he  do  it?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  another  inan 
would  do. 

Q.  Would  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  do  it. 

Q.  You  are  a  specially  brave  man?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  am; 
there  are  plenty  of  others,  there  are  plenty  of  brave  men  in  the 
police  department. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ] 

Q.  You  take  an  officer  on  the  force  who  is  active  and  who  is 
ambitious,  he  would  soon  have  it  intimated  to  him  that  he  was 
a  trifle  too  fresh  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  he  wait  for 
orders;  is  there  not  a  feeling  of  that  kind  with  the  officerg  on 
tiie  force?    A.  I  wonldn't  like  to  say  that.  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Have  you  known  where  ofBcers  have  moved  on  their  owd 
responsibility  and  been  called  down  for  it?    A.  I  have  no  per- 
sonal knowledge. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  such  cases,  have  you  not?  A.  I  naTe 
heard  of  remarks;  nothing  positive. 

Q.  There  is  an  impression  in  the  department,  that  a  man 
must  go  slow  about  certain  kinds  of  lawbreaking,  is  there 
Bot;  not  to  do  too  much  on  his  own  responsibility  —  is  there 
not  such  an  impression?  A.  Well,  it  may  exist  with  some  of 
the  force;  no  doobt  it  does. 

Mr.  Moss.—  I  read  this  communication  from  the  police  depart- 
ment at  this  point: 
"  Mr.  Frank  Moss: 

*'  Dear  Sir. —  Replying  to  your  favor  of  this  date,  I  find  from 
the  records  that  there  are  512  members  of  the  -police  force 
liable  to  retirement,  from  having  served  20  years,  viz.:  One 
superintendent,  four  inspectors,  28  captains,  90  sergeants,  15 
detective-sergeants,  366  roundsmen  and  patrolmen  and  seven 
doormen.  Of  this  number  the  following  named  officers  have 
filed  their  applications  for  retirement,  viz.: 

"  Captain    Thomas    Beilly,    Twenty-third    precinct ;    Sergeant 
John  J.  Taylor,  Thirty-seventh  precinct;  Sergeant  Wra.  OToole, 
h.  581.  I 
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Third  precinct;  Detectiye-SergeantB  Silas  W.  Rogera,  Michael 
Crowley,  Samuel  G.  Sheldon,  Charles  O'CoBnor;  Patrolmen, 
Thomas  J.  Carten,  Nineteenth  precinct;  Charles  O.  Dooley, 
Twenty-eighth  precinct;  John  McCabe,  Twenty-eighth  precinct; 
Dennis  McMahon,  Twenty  eighth  precinct;  Warren  Harrington, 
Sanitary  Company;  John  Fay,  Fifth  coart;  William  Mulcahey, 
Sanitary  Company;  and  Henry  McArdle,  Twenty-seventh  pre- 
cinct; doorman,  Solomon  F,  Brundage,  Thirty-fii^t  precinct;  and 
Sergeant  Horace  M.  Wells,  Third  precinct. 

"  To  the  above  it  should  be  added  '  have  served  over  20  years, 
and  are  liable  to  retirement.' 

"  Very  respectfully, 
I  "WM.   H.  KIPP, 

"  Chief  Clerk." 

Mr.  Mobs. —  So  the  committee  conceived,  that  if  all  the  officers 
that  are  entitled  to  retirement  should  take  advantage  of  the  law 
we  shouM  miss  28  captains,  \ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  that  is  their  right  now,  can  it  be 
taken  away  from  them  unless  they  are  dismissed  for  cause? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  the  right  is  not  vested  until  they  actually 
get  the  pension.  i 

Chairman  Lexow. —  As  I  understand  it  is  discretionary  with 
the  commissioners  to  retire  them.  Has  not  the  General  Term 
of  tte  Supreme  Court  held  that  recently? 

Mr.  Goflf. —  It  has  been  so  held.  I  might  say  that  I  read  in 
the  morning's  papers  that  of  the  men  examined  yesterday  at 
police  headquarters,  the  names  of  which  I  have  given  here  in 
this  communication,  that  the  board  of  surgeons  declare  that 
there  was  not  one  of  them  physically  incapacitated, 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  the  decision  you  refer  to  is  only  a  Special 
Term  decision. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  fact  is  that  this  police  pension  fund 
Ib  made  up  largely  of  fines  and  other  things,  excise  money,  that 
If  not  diverted  into  that  fund  could  be  applicable  to  the  general 
expenses  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Goff, —  Contributions  from  policy-men  and  others  not 
counted. 

Senator  O'Connor.— If  it  did  not  go  into  this  fund  it  would 
go  into  the  revenues  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Goff, —  It  could  be  turned  into  the  public  treasury. 
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Senator  O'Connor.— And  to  that  extent  diminish  the  publio 
burden. 

Mr.  Goff.— Decidedly. 

Hannah  EosentLal,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Eaxniination  by  Mr.  Goif: 

Q.  You  have  just  been  brought  down  to  court  by  one  of  our 
subpoena  servers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  have  been  the  subject  of  some  unpleasant  notoriety 
in  the  newspapers  recently,  have  you  not?    A.  Y^es,  sir. 

Q.  Owing  to  an  unfortunate  arrest  made  on  you?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  old  are  you?     A.  I  am  19  years  old. 

Q.  And  you  reside  with  your  father?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  your  mother?    A.  I  have  not  any. 

Q.  Your  mother  is  dead?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  stepmother. 

Q.  Are  there  other  children  in  the  family  besides  yourself? 
A.  1  have  one  right  sister  and  two  step. 

Q,  Any  brothers?     A.  One  stepbrother,  4 

Q.  And  the  family  all  live  together?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside  with  your  family?  A.  Three  hun- 
dred and  ten  East  Eightieth  street. 

Q.  Your  father  is  in  business,  is  he?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  is  he  in?    A.  In  the  jewelry  business. 

Q.  Where  is  his  business  located?  A.  On  the  corner  of  New 
Chambers  and  New  Bowery. 

Q.  Is  your  father  the  support  of  the  family?     A.  Yes,  sir;  be  is. 

Q.  You  are  the  eldest,  I  presume?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  children,  both  right  and  stepbrothers  and  sisters,  are- 
all  younger  than  you  are?     A.  Yes,  ah: 

Q,  And  your  father  supports  the  whole  fap.iily?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  lived  with  your  family  all  yoiir  lifetime?  A.  All 
the  time;  I  have  never  been  away. 

Q.  Yon  have  been  to  school  in  this  city?  A.  Yea,  sir;  I  used 
to  go  to  the  Twelfth  street  school. 

Q.  Twelfth  street  school,  near  Sixth  avenue?  A.  University 
place. 

Q,  You  went  there  until  you  were  how  old?  A.  I  was 
nearly  16,  ', 

Q.  Nearly  16  when  you  left  Twelfth  street  school  —  did  yon 
graduate?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Since  you  left  school  you  haTe  remained  at  home?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  , 

Q,  Do  housework  for  your  family?     A.  Yes,  si^. 

Q.  Help  in  home  matters?     A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had  any  trouble  with  your  family,  have  y"u?  A. 
No,  sir;  never  had  any  trouble  with  them. 

Q.  Nor  have  you,  up  to  this  unfortunate  occurrence  the  other 
night,  had  any  trouble  with  any  person?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  just  tell  me  about  the  other  night,  where  you  were, 
just  commence  at  the  beginning  —  what  time  did  you  leave 
your  house?     A.  I  left  my"  house  about  half-past  5. 

Q.  In  the  evening?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  who  was  with  you?    A.  There  was  nobody  with  me, 

Q.  Where  did  you  intend  to  go?    A.  Down  to  my  aunt's  house. 

Q.  And  where  was  that?     A.  In  Houston  street. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  your  aunt?  A. 
Yee,  sir. 

Q,  You  went  down  to  your  aunt's  house,  did  you?  A.  Y«8, 
sir;  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  saw  your  aunt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  her  name?     A.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Caroline  \\'atera. 

Q.  About  how  long  did  you  remain  in  your  aunt's  house?  A. 
Well,  we  had  supper  there,  and  after  supper  I  said  to  her, 
"  Would  you  mind  going  up  to  see  Macy's,  to  see  the  panorama?  " 

Q.  That  is  the  Christmas  panorama?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  they  have  arranged  for  Christmas;  that  is  what  joa 
mean,  is  it  not?    A,  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  your  aunt  say?  A.  She  eaid,  "Yes;  she  would 
go  with  me."  j 

Q.  Your  aunt  is  a  married  woman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  lives  with  her  husband?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  is  a  thoroughly  respectable  and  reputable  woman? 
!A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  she  an  aunt  of  yours  on  your  mother  or  father's  tide? 
H!.  On  my  father's  side, 

Q,  Tour  father's  slater?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  aunt  go  with  you  up  to  Macy's?  A,  Yes,  sir; 
she  did. 

Q.  Now,  tell  me  how  you  left  the  house,  what  street  yoa 
walked  upon  and  what  course  you  took?  A.  Well,  we  left  the 
honse  about  quarter  to  8;  we  walked  all  the  way  throagb 
Second  avenue  as  far  as  Fourteenth  street;  we  went  alt  the 
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way  through  Fourteenth  street  to  Macy's,  and,  of  course,  we 
stopped  there  about  half  an  hour  watching  the  window  iuid 
then  slowly  walked  toward  home. 

Q.  You  walked  along  Fourteenth  street  until  you  reached 
Second  avenue?    A-  Third  avenue. 

Q.  You  walked  down  Third  avenue?  A,  Until  I  got  to 
Eighth  street. 

Q.  Now,  what  occurred  there?  A.  My  annt  was  complaining 
of  her  feet,  saying  she  was  kind  of  weak  all  the  evening,  aa 
she  is;  she  is  not  very  strong,  and,  of  course,  she  said  she 
would  go  down  with  the  cable  car;  she  said,  "  Now,  good  night, 
Hannah;  you  go  along  home;"  and  I  said,  "All  right;  I  will 
be  home  by  10  o'clock; "  it  was  then  25  minutes  to  10. 

Q.  This  was  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  street  and  Third  avenue? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so,  of  course,  I  went  along  down;  she  was  watching 
me;  ^b  I  got  near  to  Second  avenue,  I  turned  around  and  seen 
my  aant  coming  slowly  down  again. 

Q.  You  did  not  wait  to  see  her  get  on  the  cable  car?  A. 
No,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  started  down  to  Second  avenue  to  get  the   car  on 

Second  avenue?    A.  To  get  the  elevated  road  at  Eighth  street. 

Q.  That  goes  near  your  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  walking  down  Eighth  street,  you  say  you  looked  back 

and  saw  your  aunt  standing  on  the  corner  and  watching  you? 

'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Or  slowly  walking  toward  you?  A.  I  have  the  habit  of 
waving  my  hand  to  her  generally,  as  I  always  do;  she  was 
on  the  corner  and  I  turned  around  and  I  waved  my  hand,  and 
then,  of  course,  I  see  her  and  happened  to  lean  against  the 
railing,  and  with  that,  a  gentleman  passed  me  and  come  up 
and  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  While  you  were  leaning  against  the  railing  and  waving 
your  hand  to  your  aunt  on  the  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  you  from  your  aunt  at  the  time?  A.  I 
was  about  half  a  block. 

Q.  This  gentleman  that  spoke  to  you,  did  you  know  him, 
or  did  you  ever  see  him  before?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  seen  him 
before. 

Q.  Was  this  the  policeman?  A.  I  don't  know;  he  was  in 
citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  What  did  this  person  say  to  you  who  approached  you? 
'A'.   Well,   he   came  up   to  me   and   told   me   something   about 
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coming  out  of  some  place  up  there;  I  didn't  take  no  notice 
of  what  he  said. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  his  words  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect 
them;  this  is  an  opportunity  for  you  to  present  this  very  pain- 
ful matter  in  its  true  aspect,  and  I  want  to  get  his  words  from 
you  as  nearly  as  you  could  recollect  them;  just  give  ua  his 
words;  don't  be  backward;  we  all  understand  your  position? 
'A.  Wei!,  he  came  up  to  me;  he  commenced  talking  to  me  about 
a  lot  of  nonsense;  I  seemed  to  get  amused  at  him;  he  kept  on 
talking  to  me  about  going  to  the  places  that  was  not  proper. 

Q,  You  see  you  are  giving  us  your  description  of  what  he 
said;  we  would  like  to  have  his  words  as  nearly  as  you  can 
recollect  them;  give  us  his  language;  just  what  he  said  to 
you  and  just  what  you  said  to  him;  give  us  the  conversation 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  it?  A.  He  came  up  to  me; 
he  asked  me  if  I  was  lonely  standing;  I  said,  "No,  sir;  I  am 
not, lonely;"  I  said,  "The  city  of  New  York  is  a  great  city 
to  be  in  and  not  be  lonely;  he  commenced  to  get  in 
conversation  with  me;  be  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him 
anywhere  to  a  place;  I  said,  "I  don't  know  what  you  mean;" 
he  said,  "  Won't  you  go  to  a  hotel  with  me; "  and  he  said,  "  I  will 
see  it  will  be  all  right  with  you,  if  you  go  with  me; "  so  J  said, 
"No,  air;  I  will  not  go  with  you;"  and  he  turned  around  and 
he  said,  "  Now,  I  have  got  you  under  arrest; "  I  said,  "  What  for 
have  you  got  me  under  arrest; "  he  said,  "  Never  mind,  now,  you 
come  along  with  me;"  1  turned  around  and  I  said,  "There  is 
a  lady  coming  there,  my  aunt,  and  I  ana  not  going  to  go,  I  am 
going  to  call  her;"  he  said,  "Never  mind,  don't  call  her,  come 
along  with  me  and  don't  make  any  noise;"  I  said,.  "I  will 
not  go  with  you  until  my  aunt  comes  up  with  me;"  I  stood 
against  that  railing  until  she  got  to  me;  when  she  got  to  me  she 
was  thunderstruck,  she  couldn't  imagine  what  had  happened; 
she  asked  me,  and  she  said  to  the  man,  "  You  have  made  a 
great  mistake  here,  please  let  the  girl  be; "he  said,  "No,  I  can 
not,  she  is  in  my  charge  and  I  am  going  to  keep  her; "  we  went 
along  Second  avenue,  my  aunt  was  telling  him  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  he  said,  "You  go  about  your  business  or  else  I 
will  have  to  take  you  in  too; "  my  aunt  said,  "  You  have  no 
charge  against  me;  you  can  not  take  me; "  all  the  time  he  was 
telling  my  aunt  to  go  about  her  business  and  insulting  her  until 
we  got  to  Fifth  street,  and  there  he  wouldn't  notice  her  at  all; 
but  went  up  to  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 
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Q.  What  wan  the  charge?  A.  For  soliciting,  for  improper 
condnct. 

Q.  He  chargeiJ  you  with  soliciting  him?  A.  No,  he  didn't 
exactly  charge  me  with  solicitiiig  him,  but  he  meant  soliciting 
anybody. 

Q.  Generally  soliciting?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soliciting  on   tht;  street?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  you  say  at  the  time  before  the  sergeant?  A. 
To  tell  the  truth  I  was  tind  of  nervous  and  excited  and  I  don't 
know  what  I  said;  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  ever  inside  a  station- 
house?    A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  You  did  not  know  until  this  man  said  he  had  you  under 
arrest  that  he  was  a  policeman,  did  you?  A,  No,  sir;  I  didn't 
know  until  he  said  he  bad  me  under  arrest.  ' 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  was  a  policeman?  A,  He  said  he  was  a 
policeman,  but  he  did  not  show  his  badge. 

Q.  He  merely  said  he  was  a  policeman?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  A  sergeant  took  down  that  charge?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Soliciting?    A,  And  disorderly  conduct 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you?  A.  Well.  I  was  taken  from 
Fifth  street  down  to  Union  market  ' 

Q.  By  the  same  policeman?  A.  No,  sir;  by  a  policeman  that 
was  on  the  beat  down  in  Fifth  street. 

Q.  A  policeman  in  uniform?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  It  the  sergeant  that  directed  that  policeman  to  take 
yon  to  Union  market?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  aunt  accompany  you?  A.  She  accompanieil  me 
half  a  block;  she  asked  me  what  she  could  do;  she  was  con- 
fused; and  I  told  her  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  seud  for  my 
father;  she  left  me  and  ran  home,  and  she  couldn't  hardly 
talk  to  my  uncle  when  she  got  there;  ray  uncle  couldn't  imagine 
what  happened;  my  uncle  was  asleep  when  she  got  home,  but 
she  got  Mm  up  and  when  he  got  up  there  at  my  father's  he 
didn't  believe  it;  my  father  didn't  know  what  to  do;  he  got 
his  hat  and  coat  on  and  got  down  to  Union  market  a  little 
before  12  o'clock  at  night." 

Q.  YTere  you  put  In  charge  of  the  matron  at  Union  market? 
%.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Id  a  room?     A.  No,  sir:  I  was  put  in  a  cell. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  -'^ 

Q,  Alone?    A.  Yes,  sir- 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Just  tell  us  about  that  cell;  describe  it  to  us;  was  tliere 
u  bench  to  it?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  board;  there  is  supposed 
to  be  a  blanch. 

Q,  A  plank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Small  place?     A.  Yes,  sir;  small  place. 

Q.  You  were  locked  in  the  ce^l?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  your  father  got  down  to  the  police-station  what  took 
place  then?  A.  He  offered  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  |500  in 
cash  money  if  he  would  release  me  until  the  morning. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  As  bail?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  were  you  released?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  were  kept  there  all  night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  sergeant  Tefused  to  let  you  go?  A.  On  cash  ratmey; 
he  wanted  bonds. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  anything  in  that  point? 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  do  not  think  the  police  sergeants  are  permitted 
by  law  to  accept  money  deposits  in  lieu  of  bonds;  they  must 
accept  bonds;  but  it  is  apparent  that  a  man  having  possession  of 
money  in  that  sum  could  get  bail  for  a  mere  misdemeanor,  the 
highest  fine  for  which  could  possibly  only  be  ¥10.  He  evidently 
was  not  a  professional  bondsman.  According  to  the  law  a 
police  sergeant  in  a  certain  class  ot  misdemeanors  is  only  enti- 
tled to  exact  a  bond  in  double  the  amount,  which  would  have 
been  $20. 

Q,  Well,  you  were  kept  there  all  night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  next  morning  you  were  taken  to  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  took  you  to  court?  A.  The  policeman  that  arrested 
me. 

Q.  Was  he  in  uniform  then?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  in  citizen's 
clothes. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  His  name  is  Thomas  Gill. 

Q.  You  were  brought  to  Essex  Market  court,  were  yon  not? 
'A.  Yes,  air. 
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Q.  How  were  jou  disposed  of  when  you  got  to  Essex  Market? 
A.  Well,  now  on  the  waj  he  told  me  what  to  say  to  the  judge. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  The  first  thing  he  asked  me 
if  I  would  have  coffee  with  him. 

Q.  Did  he  take  you  out  of  the  cell  in  the  station-house?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  an  officer  took  me  out 

Q.  A  man  in  uniform?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  you  were  brought  np  before  the  sergeant  at  the  ttesk,- 
were  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  this  Gill  took  charge  of  jou?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  way  out,  walking  along  the  street,  you  say  he  con- 
versed with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  the  first  thing  he  said?  A.  He  asked  me  if 
they  gave  me  any  coffee  there;  I  said  to  him,  "No,  sir;" 
he  said,  "Why,  don't  you  want  any;"  I  said,  "No,  sir;"  he 
said,  "Don't  you  want  nothing  at  all;"  I  said,  "No,  air;  I 
don't  wish  anything;"  and  he  kept  on  talking  to  me  about 
different  things;  "Now,"  he  said,  "you  just  tell  the  judge 
you  have  made  a  great  mistake  and  you  won't  do  it  any  more;" 
and  with  that  I  didn't  answer  him;  he  said,  "A  good-looking 
girl  like  you  —  why  don't  you  get  married  and  settle  down;" 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  was  going  around  the  street;  if  some 
fellow  got  me  around  the  street  to  make  a  living  for  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  saj  to  all  this?  A.  I  didn't  like  to  answer 
him,  because  I  felt  kind  of  down  on  him;  I  didn't  want  to  talk 
to  him  all  the  way,  but  he  kept  on  talking  to  me. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  say  to  the  judge  that  you  were  sorry  and 
that  you  wouldn't  do  it  again?  A.  To  say  that  I  made  a 
mistake  and  I  wouldn't  do  it  again. 

Q.  When  you  were  brought  to  court,  where  were  you  placed? 
A,  I  was  taken  downstairs  where  there  were  a  lot  of  tramps, 
and  he  pushed  me  right  into  the  room  quite  roughly. 

Q.  The  policeman?  A.  The  gentleman  that  took  me  all  the 
way. 

Q.  Gill?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  pushed  yon  in?  A.  Yes,  air;  acted  very  roughly  and 
put  me  in  a  room  where  there  was  a  lot  of  tramps. 

Q.  Male  or  female  tramps?    A,  Female, 

Q.  Rough-looking  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  these  women  talk  while  yon  were  there? 
A.  No,  eir;  they  seemed  to  be  very  quiet. 
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Q.  How  many  women  were  there?  A,  There  was  around 
about  a  dozen. 

Q.  About  a  dozen  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  their  appearance    in    their  ciothiDg  and  so  forth 
disarranged?     A.   I  might  as  well  say  tramps;  these   women 
they  pick  off  the  streets. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  I  didn't  remain 
longer  than  about  10  minutes,  as  my  aunt  was  watching  for 
me  from  7  in  the  morning,  and  she  went  to  the  sergeant  and 
asl^ed  him  if  she  could  see  me. 

Q.  To  the  sergeant  of  the  police  court?  A.  Yes,  sir:  and  he 
sent  right  down  word  that  I  should  be  taken  out  and  be 
seated  outside  with  my  aunt. 

Q.  Let  us  have  that  sergeant's  name?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  jou 
the  name  of  the  sergeant;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  We  want  to  have  the  name  of  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad; 
however,  it  was  the  sergeant  in  charge  of  the  court?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  were  then  taken  out  of  the  prisoners'  pen  and  seated 
alongside  of  your  aunt?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  the  next  thing  that  occurred  was  that  you  were 
arraigned  before  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  the  officer  say  —  did  you  see  that  the  r-ffieor 
took  an  oath?    A.  Yes,  sir;  he  took  an  oath. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A,  He  told  the  judge  that  he  was 
four  years  on  the  force,  and  he  is  only  two  and  a  half  years 
on  the  force. 

Q,  How  did  you  find  that  out?  A.  We  were  told;  they  have 
his  record,  and  I  was  over  at  headquarters  this  morning. 

Q.  And  you  were  informed  there  that  he  was  only  two  and 
a  half  years  on  the  force?  A.  Two  and  a  half  years  on  the 
force. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  four  years  on  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  else  did  be  say?    A.  He  said  that  I  came  up  and 
epoke  to  him,  and  that  I  made  a  proposition  to  him  to  -o  to 
a  place  with  me;  that  I  named  a  price  to  go  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  he  say;  did  he  name  the  price  himself  i-.i  dollars; 
did  he  say  $-1  or  $2?  A.  No;  he  said  to  go  to  a  place  would 
be  $1,  and  he  named  a  price  to  go  would  be  |1.50,  he  told  the 
judge,  and  he  said  to  the  judge  that  I  made  a  proposition  to 
him;  that  I  wanted  to  go  with  him,  and  he  said  to  the  j.idge 
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that  I  said  if  it  was  not  so  early  in  the  evening  I  would  have 
taken  him  up  to  mj  house, 
Q.  Did  he  say  you  told  him  where  you  lived?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  But  that  if  it  was  not  bo  early  in  the  evening  he  said  yoa 
would  have  taken  him  home  to  your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  else  that  he  said?  A.  Well,  to  tell  the  truth 
1  was  so  excited. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  lawyer?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Were  you  called  upon  to  say  anything?  A.  I  was  called 
upon  to  say  something,  but  I  don't  know  what  I  did  say. 

Q.  You  were  pretty  well  worked  up  with  excitement,  were 
yon  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  with  fear?  A.  I  was  crying  all  night,  and  they  had 
to  make  me  keep  quiet  about  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Who  had  to  keep  you  quiet?    A.  The  matron. 
Q,  She  heard  you  crying?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  crying  all  night 
Q.  She  told  you  to  keep  quiet?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  She  treated  you  kindly,  I  suppose?     A-'Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  the  judge  gave  you  a  lecture,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  told  you  not  to  do  it  again?    A.  He  told  me  not  to 
smile  on  strangers. 

Q.  He  did  discharge  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  after  he  heard  my 
aant'*s  story  he  discharged  me. 

Q.  It  was  your  aunt  that  spoke?    A,  My  aunt  spoke  after  me. 
Q.  That  ended  the  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir;  the  World  reporter 
spoke  up  to  the  judge. 

Q.  Did  he  know  something?  A.  He  saidto  the  judge  that  he 
would  like  to  see  this  case  ^fted  right  through  to  the  end;  he 
wanted  to  see  full  particulars  of  the  whole  case, 

Q.  Now,  you  have  never  been  in  any  kind  of  trouble  with 
anyone,  you  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  here  that  everything  that  the  policeman  said 

with  regard  to  you  soliciting  him  was  absolutely  false?     A'. 

Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  gone  out  at  night  with  male  acquaintances 

outside  of  yonr  family?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  here  that  you  are  a  thoroughly  proper  and 
virtuous  ^rl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  defy  anyone  to  say  to  the  contrary?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  tliat  while  tlie  policeman  waa 
conducting  you  from  tlie  station-house  to  tlie  court  he  asked 
you  to  have  coSoe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  refused?  A.  I  refused;  Le  persuaded  me  and 
even  asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  like  to  have  anything  at  all;  iind 
I  said,  "  No,  sir." 

Q.  He  was  very  accommodating?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was;  and 
tried  to  crack  jokes,  and  tried  to  make  me  smile,  and  I  told 
him  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  laugh. 

tSenator   O'Connor. —  What  was  done  with  Gill,  the   officer, 

anything?  i 

Mr.  GofE. —  Not  that  we  know  of;  the  latest  I  have  heard  of 

him  is  that  he  has  been  sued  for  breach  of  promise  by  a  woman 

he  seduced. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Then  he  is  on  the  road  to  promotion. 
Mr.  GofC.— I  wish  to  say  here  that  we  have  information,  that 
we  are  endeavoring  to  have  it  verified  by  testimony,  it  may  be 
a  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  the  principal  witness  in  the 
case,  of  a  girl  similarly  situated  to  this  girl,  that  was  sent  up 
for  two  months  on  the  island;  she  was  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  father  or  an  aunt;  but  she  was  a  respectable,  virtuous 
girl,  and  sent  for  two  months  up  to  the  island.  Now,  I  have  men- 
'  tioned  this  before,  and  I  don't  wish  to  refer  to  it  except  to  show 
how  tlie  common  sense  and  feeling  of  humanity  in  all  cities  of  the 
world  can  revolt  and  has  revolted  at  such  transactions  as  these. 
About  four  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  a  member 
of  the  metropolitan  police  force  of  the  city  of  London  accosted 
a  seamstress  while  she  was  crossing  Trafalgar  square,  and  he 
threatened  to  arrest  her  —  she  had  been  working  late  at  her 
trade  in  a  respectable  family  as  a  seamstress;  she  was  hurrying 
home;  while  crossing  the  square  a  policeman  accosted  her  and 
threatened  to  arrest  her  for  soliciting  if  she  did  not  give  hira 
a  shilling.  The  girl  became  frightened  and  appealed  to  some 
passersby,  and  they  remonstrated  with  the  policeman  so  forcibly 
that  the  girl  was  let  go.  The  matter  did  not  end  there,  it  be- 
came a  question  of  national  importance,  so  that  the  minister 
was  questioned  about  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
ministry  had  to  promise,  and  they  did  institute  a  thorough 
investigation  touching  the  incident;  and  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation was  that  the  head  of  the  police  department  resigned 
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and  a  mass-meeting  was  held  about  it  in  tte  city  of  London  to 
denounce  tlie  outrage. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  consider  that  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  present  situation? 

Mr.  Gofl. —  It  struck  me  as  so  remarkable  that  I  thought  we 
would  inform  the  Senate  and  have  it  on  record;  this  matter  is 
only  about  48  hours  old,  or  a  little  more. 

Q.  What  night  was  it?    A.  Last  Friday  night. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  we  thought  we  wonld  present  this  striking 
illustration  to  the  committee  red  hot;  red-handed  as  it  were, 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Why  don't  you  call  Gill  here  and  see 
whether  he  wants  to  viadicaJta  himself? 

Mr.  Goff, —  May  I  issue  a  general  and  special  invitation  to 
him  to  do  so? 

Chairman  Lexow, —  Yes. 

Senator'  O'Connor. —  Special  and  particular  one. 

Chairman  Lexow. — AH  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morning 
will  attend  here  again  at  quarter  of  3;  the  committee  will  stand 
adjouraed  until  that  time. 


AFTEENOON  SESSION. 

1  New  York,  December  11,  1894. 

Tr^nt —  Senators  Edmund  O'Connor,  Daniel  Bradley,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound  and  George  W.  Bobertaon;  counsel  as  before. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr,  Horner  is  here  under  subpoena,  but  we  wish 
now  to  release  him  from  his  attendance  as  a  witness  in  this 
court.  I  beliere  the  olficers  of  the  law  are  arranging  for  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Horner,  and  I  think  we  had  better  release 
him  as  a  witness. 

Senator  Pound. —  Mr.  Horner  is  released  from  further  attend- 
ance on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Moss.-—  Mr,  Chairman,  at  the  last  session  we  had  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Costello  In  reference  to  misconduct  by  Captain 
McLaughlin,  inspector  now,  and  Inspector  Williams;  and  from 
the  public  prints  we  see  that  both  of  these  officers  are  following 
the  customary  course  of  officers  of  that  department  by  throwing 
out  insinuations  and  making  threats  against  Mr.  Costello;  we 
deem  it  important  for  Mr.  Costello's  sake,  for  the  purposes  of 
this  investigation  and  for  the  record's  sake  to  produce  the  cor- 
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roborative  evidence  that  is  in  our  possession  so  that  thing  may 
be  established  as  it  is;  and  if  these  gentlemen  wont  to  investi- 
gate it  in  their  own  way  they  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  I  will  first 
call  Mr.  Hummel. 

Abraham  S.  Hummel,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Examined  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  You  are  a  lawyer?     A.  T  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  member  of  the'  firm  of  Howe  &  Hummel?  A.  Yes, 
eir. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  Mr,  Costello,  here  present?  A.  Very  well, 
BJr. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  occasion,  in  November,  1888,  when 
you  defended  Mr.  Costello  in  a  police  court?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  state  how  Mr.  CostelTo  appeared  when  you  saw 
him?  A.  Mr.  Costello,  on  the  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  waa 
In  a  very  badly  bruised  condition,  so  far  as  his  face  was  con- 
cerned; he  seemed  almost  unrecognizable  to  me  when  helntro- 
drced  himself  as  the  Mr.  Augustine  E.  Costello  whom  I  had 
known  for  sometime  prior  to  that. 

Q.  How  was  his  clothing?  A,  His  clothing  looked  a  little 
worse  for  wear;  immediate  wear;  it  seemed  to  be  soiled  and 
crumpled. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  him?  A.  I  saw  him  in  the 
Tombs  police  court,  where  he  was  arraigned  as  defendant 

Q.  And  you  appeared  for  him  in  that  proceeding?  A.  I  was 
retained  at  the  personal  instance  of  Mr.  Costello,  whom  T  had 
known  as  a  friend  for  a  number  of  years  prior,  and  at  the 
special,  urgent  solicitation  of  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Duffy; 
a  member  of  the  bar  of  the  Long  Island  district;  J  believe  the 
second  department;  Mr.  Duffy  called  on  me  incidentally  first 
and  represented  to  me  that  Mr.  Costello  desired  my  person.il 
attendance  in  a  matter  at  the  Tombs  police  court;  I  suggested 
that  Mr.  Duffy  might  appear  for  him  himself,  an  1  b.>  said  that 
Mr.  Costello  preferred  that  he  should  have  my  personal 
services  inasmuch  as  I  knew  him  very  intimately,  and  tie  would 
feel,  all  things  considered,  safer  in  our  united  hands;  Mr,  Duffy 
being,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
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second  judicial  department,  and  not  being  known  in  tlie  courts 
of  this  department 

Q.  You  liave  spoken  of  some  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Oostello; 
was  it  sufficient  for  you  to  state  tlie  general  character  of  th,e 
man?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  known  Mr.  Costello  for  five  or  six  or 
seven  years  prior  to  this  incident,  as  being  the  representative 
of  the  New  York  Herald,  in  the  capacity  of  what  is  known  as 
police  headquarters  reporter;  he  had  been  assigned  to  police 
headquarters  work  to  my  personal  knowledge  for  quite  a  number 
of  years;  doing  that  special  work  exclusively;  I  had  known  him 
also  in  connection  with  the  work  which  he  had  written  in  i-eler- 
ence  to  the  members  of  the  police  department,  and  in  the  course 
of  my  practice  I  must  have,  on  an  average,  met  Mr.  Costello 
very,  very  frequently,  indeed. 

Q,  What  will  you  say  of  his  character?  A.  So  far  as  I  knew 
Mr.  Ooetello's  character  was  irreproachable  in  the  extreme;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  press;  he  was  a  reporter  whose  word  I 
would  take  as  quickly  as  I  would  the  word  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  —  unquestioned. 

By  Senator  Pound:  ■ 

Q.  Was  that  his  reputation  among  the  people  where  he  was 
known?  A.  His  reputation  among  the  people  where  he  was 
known  was  that  of  a  first-class,  honorable  newspaper  man;  and 
a  higher  compliment  I  can  not  pay  him. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  him  on  the 
morning  that  you  speak  of?  A.  It  was  an  invoiver  regarding 
his  book;  the  exact  details  I  don't  know;  because,  if  you  are 
aware,  I  have  on  an  average  two  or  three  new  cases  in  my  ofiftce 
every  day;  I  knew  that  Mr.  Costello  had  seen  me  prior  to 
that  in  reference  to  the  book;  I  recollect  the  majority- 
of  the  facts  set  forth  in  his  book  and  for  what 
purpose  it  was  printed,  and  incidentally  I  recollected  that  he 
had  said  a  kind  word  of  my  senior,  my  partner,  Mr.  Howe; 
I  believe  he  furnished  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Howe  with  the 
book,  and  I  was  specially,  personally  interested  to  see  that 
Mr.  Costello  was  very  well  taJten  care  of,  as  matter  of  courtesy 
to  Mr.  Costello. 
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Q.  Then  you  were  pretty  well  acquainted  with  this  book 
enterprise?  A,  As  an  ordiuary  man  of  the  world  would  be, 
superficially,  with  any  book  that  conies  his  way;  such  as  Mb 
book,  Trilby,  or  The  Green  Inoarnatioii;  neither  of  whtch 
have  I  ever  read  tlioroughlj  through. 

Q.  Prom  what  you  knew  of  the  hook  and  his  relations  to  the 
book  enterprise,  that  didn't  lower  his  standard  in  your  esti- 
mation?    A.  It  elevated  it,  if  possible. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  proceeding  in  the  police 
court?  A.  The  proceeding  terminated,  as  I  predicted  it  would, 
in  a  dismissal  of  the  proceeding  and  an  honorable  acquittal 
of  the  charges  preferred  against  Mr.  Costello. 

Q.  There  was  no  basis  for  any  charge?  A.  There  should  not 
have  been  an  arrest  of  Mr.  Costello. 

Q.  You  had  some  conversation,  with  Mr,  Costello  concerning 
the  happenings  which  brought  about  these  results,  didn't  you, 
at  the  time?  A.  I  must  have  informed  myself  of  the  fact,  as 
I  recollect  it  now. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  said  to  you  about  the  cause 
of  his  injuries?  A.  He  stated  at  that  time,  generally,  that  he 
had  received  his  mishandlement,  if  you  will  permit  the  coinage 
of  the  word,  at  the  police  station,  and  my  remark  to  him 
then  was  that  any  person  who  was  connected  with  such  an 
outrageous  assault  should  have  been,  in  the  vulgar  parlance  of 
police  literature,  broken  or  "  broke." 

Q.  You  understood  him  to  say  that  the  persons  in  charge 
of  the  station-house  were  responsible?  A.  Who  the  persons 
were  I  could  not  recollect  to-day. 

Q.  But  he  laid  it  to  the  persons  who  were  in  charge  of  the 
Btation-house  that  night?     A.  Those  that  were  there. 

Q.  To  the  men,  whoever  were  there  at  that  time?  A.  Mr, 
Costello  knows  that. 

Q.  Mr.  Costello  has  stated  that  Captain  McLaughlin  was  in 
charge;  you  don't  know  anything  to  negative  that,  do  yon? 
'A.  I  — 

Q.  Or  anything  which  Mr.  Costello  stated,  contrary  to 
that?  A.  I  couldn't  testify  and  would  not  and  do  not  mean  to 
testify  that  Mr.  Costello  stated  anything  contrary  to  that. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Who  appeared  as  the  complainants  on  that  occasion?    A. 
There  was  a  complainant,  and,  as  is  invariably  the  custom,  a 
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police  officer  who  has  —  as  is  invariably  the  custom,  he  ap- 
peared to  be  complainant,  prosecuting  officer  and  general  statee 
of  any  facts  that  occur  in  a  police  court. 

Q.  Did  Captain  McLaughlin  put  in  an  appearance?  A.  I 
didn't  Bee  Captain  McLaughlin;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Cid  Mr.  Costello  inform  you  or  say  to  you  that  he  had 
been  struck  by  brass  knuckles  by  Captain  McLaughlin  on  that 
occasion?  A.  Mr,  Costello  told  me  something  about  the  time 
that  this  matter  occurred  in  reference  to  the  assault;  now,  as 
to  who  committed  the  assault  and  as  to  what  weapon  it  was 
committed  with,  I  couldn't  honestly,  conscientiously  tas.ify  to- 
day; that  is  a  matter  of  lapse  of  recollection;  I  couldn't  tell 
yoQ  any  more  than  I  could  tell  you  who  I  saw  here  to-day. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  the  words  "  brass  knuckles  ~'  being 
used  at  all?  A.  I  rather  imagine  that  some  substance;  other 
than  the  naked  fist  must  have  been  used  on  Mr.  Costello's 
fao^  from  his  disfigurement  on  the  occasion,  because  I  was 
horrified  at  liis  appearance, 

Q.  Tou  bad  an  idea  that  the  natural  hand  couldn't  cause 
these  wounds?    A.   Certainly  mine  could   not. 

Bff  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  How  about  Senator  Bradley's?    A.  I  will  yield  to  the 
SenaAM-. 

Ohftries  T,  Duffy,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Bf  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  You  are  a  lawyer,  are  you?    A.  I  am. 

Q),  Practicing  in  what  city?    A.  In  New  York  city. 

Q.  You  have  known  Mr.  Costello  here  for  some  time,  haven't 
you?     A,  For  15  years, 

Q.  What  can  you  say  of  your  acquaintance  of  him  and  of  his 
character  as  you  know  him?  A.  I  can  say  that  he  is  a 
thoroughly  honorable  man;  that  I  believe  that  he  would  tell 
nothing  but  the  truth,  and  I  knew  him  as  a  newspaper  man 
of  talent  and  ability, 

Q,  Are  yon  the  Mr.  Duffy  to  whom  reference  was  made  as  bis 
connsel  in  November,  1888?     A.  I  am,  sir;  I  was  acting  as  bia 
counsel  in  matters  connected  with  his  books  at  that  time. 
L.  583    I  , 
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Q.  Then  jou  are  quite  familial'  witli  tlie  matters  of  the  books 
A.  I  am ;  jes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  first  see  him  after  the  assault  was  com' 
mitted  on  him;  how  long  after?  A.  Mr.  Stanley,  his  book- 
keeper, came  to  me  at  my  office  318  Broadway  about  it  ;30  on  a 
morning  in  Kovember,  1888;  the  precise  date  I  don't  recollect 
he  aslied  me  to  go  around  to  the  Tombs  police  court,  and  told 
me  Mr.  Costello  was  in  trouble;  I  went  with  Mr.  Stanley  and  I 
saw  Mr.  Costello;  he  was  battered  almost  beyond  recognition; 
there  were  cuts  on  his  nose;  there  were  abrasions  on  his  cheeks, 
and  his  clothing  was  soiled  and  disfigured  as  if  he  was  in  the 
mud;  he  was  so  nervous  and  .helpless  —  I  had  known  him  as 
a  self-reliant  man,  a  competent  man;  he  put  his  hand  in  mine 
and  asked  me  to  protect  him;  he  was  totally  unnerved  and 
battered,  as  I  say,  almost  beyond  recognition. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  him  about  the  cause  of  his  injuries?  A.  I 
did,  sir.  i  ? 

Q,  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  said  that  two  of  his  men 
had  been  arrested  on  some  charge,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
I  don't  recollect;  that  he  had  gone  to  police  headquarters  to 
see  Inspector  Williams  concerning  their  release;  that  while  he 
was  at  police  headquarters  Captain  McLaughlin,  a  detective 
Oakes  or  Gates  had  gone  to  headquarters  to  bring  him  down 
in  the  First  precinct,  Coenties  Slip. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Old  Slip?  A.  Old  Slip;  that  he  reached  there  about  11  at 
night,  as  I  recollect  it,  and  that  when  he  was  in  front  of  the 
st.ition-house  that  Captain  McLaughlin  said,  "T-et  go;"  and 
that  he  was  immediately  assaulted  by  two  or  three  men,  and 
that  the  injuries  that  I  saw  that  morning  were  the  result  of 
that  assault. 

Q.  Pid  he  speak  of  Captain  McLaughlin  in  connection  with 
the  assault?  A.  He  did,  sir;  he  told  me  that  Captain  McLaugh- 
lin was  one  that  assaulted  him. 

Q,  Did  he  speak  of  brass  knuckles?  A.  My  recollection  is 
that  he  did;  T  won't  be  p<raitive  about  that;  my  best  recollection 
is  that  he  had. 

Q.  In  your  judgment  could  the  injuries  that  you  saw  have 
tieen  inflicted  by  the  naked  fist?  A.  Possibly,  but  probaMy  not; 
possibly,  but  probably  not. 
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Q,  Was  the  skin  broken?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Costello  said  that  Captain 
ilcLaiighlin  -went  to  police  headquarters,  or  was  it  two  de- 
tectfres  that  went  to  headquarters  and  took  him  down  to  the 
station-house?  A.  Well,  I  won't  be  certain  as  to  that;  he  was 
taken  down  by  officers  sent  by  Captain  McIiOuiKliliii,  either  by 
Captain  McLaughlin  himself  or  the  ofiScers,  one  of  whom  was 
Detective  Oakes, 

Q.  Ton   remember  Oakes'   name?     A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  And  you  remember  Captain  McLaughlin's  name  in  con- 
nection with  the  assault  itself?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  were  present  in  the  police  court  at  the  hearing,  were 
joii?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  charge?  A.  The  mutilation  of  evi- 
dence, as  I  recollect  it 

Q.  Was  that  charge  sustained  by  testimony?  A.  The  case 
was  adjourned  several  times;  I  advised  with  Mr.  Costello  con- 
cerning the  matter  and  Mr,  Costello  suggested  that  I  see  Mr. 
Hummel,  and  asked  me  if  T  had  any  objection  to  his  seeing 
him;  I  said  certainly  not,  and  I  rather  advised  that"  he  should 
see  Mr,  Hummel;  together  we  advised  with  Mr.  Costello;  he 
pleaded  not  guilty  that  day,  and  the  case  was  adjourned  several 
times;  what  the  ultimate  disposition  of  it  was  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Was  Captain  McLaughlin  present  in  court?  A.  He  was 
present  in  court;  I  saw  Captain  McLaughlin;  I  charged  Cap- 
tain  McLaughlin  with  having  made  the  as^ult. 

Q.  What  did  Captain  McLaughlin  say?  A.  He  didn't  deny  it, 
but  he  said  he  and  his  detective  would  swear  they  did  not  do  It 

Q.  Now,  won't  you  give  us  the  exact  lan^age  that  he  need 
in  that  statement?    A.  I  don't  recollect  the  precise  language. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  as  nearly  as  you  can?  A.  I  know  that  I  was 
Bitting  with  Mr.  C<wteIlo  and  Captain  McLaughlin  came  over; 
I  told  him,  "  Captain  McLanghlin,  what  right  had  you,  when  this 
man  was  under  arrest,  to  assault  this  man  in  this  way; "  he  said, 
"  That  he  and  his  detective  would  swear  that  Costello  was  never 
assanlted,  that  he  met  with  the  injuries  in  his  cell; "  I  asked  him 
how;  he  didn't  say, 

Q.  And  that  is  all  that  he  said  in  extenuation  or  in  excuse 
or  explanation  of  the  charge  that  you  made  to  him?  A.  That 
is  all. 
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By  Senator  Pound: 

Q,  No  charge  made  that  Costello  was  disorderly  or  resisted 
the  olBcera  or  brought  these  injuries  upon  himself  by  his  own 
couduct?  A,  None  at  all,  except  the  assertion  that  I  say  that 
Costello  met  with  those  injuries  in  his  cell. 

Q.  They  didn't  claim  that  the  injuries  had  been  aMicted 
because  it  was  necessary  to  use  force  to  subdue  him?  A.  They 
did  not,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  say  how  such  injuries  could  be  afflicted  in  the  cell; 
did  he  malte  any  esplanatioD  of  that?  A.  Not  that  I  recollect; 
I  won't  swear  that  he  didn't,  but  my  best  recollection  is  that  he 
didn't. 

Q.  The  charge  was  dismissed,  was  it  not?  A.  Subsequently, 
I  believe,  yes;  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Mr.  Costello  never  preferred  any  charge  to  your  knowledge 
against  Captain  McLaughlin  or  any  one  else,  or  brought  any 
action?  A.  We  had  a  consultation  regarding  the  advisability 
of  doing  so;  I  think  Mr,  Hummel  and  myself;  I  won't  swear 
that  Mr.  Hummel  was  there;  myself  and  Mr.  Costello, 

Q.  You  advised  him  not  to?  A.  No;  Mr.  Costello  and  I 
agreed  on  this;  there  were  three  people  that  witnessed  the 
assault,  and  probably  what  is  one  of  the  loneliest  parts  of  the 
city  after  nightfall  —  Old  Slip;  we  agreed  that  probably  these 
people  would  swear  that  they  never  committed  the  assault;  the 
police  judge  presiding,  at  that  time,  was  Judge  White,  and  I 
thought,  under  the  circumstances,  that  to  prefer  the  charge 
then  would  be  of  no  utility;  I  didn't  believe  that  the  charge 
would  be  entertained;  I  so  advised  Mr.  Costello;  Mr,  Costello 
coincided  with  my  advice  regarding  the  matter  and  so  did  Mr. 
Hummel. 

Q.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  the  bringing  of  a  civil 
action  for  damages?  A.  That  we  thought  of;  yes,  sir;  and  for 
the  same  reason  that  these  three  men  —  two  detectives  and  a 
captain  of  police  —  would  probably  swear  to  one  state  of  facts, 
and  Mr.  Costello  would  swear  to  the  other;  we  deemed  it  inad- 
visable at  the  time. 

Mr.  Goff. — Eight  upon  that  question,  Senators,  it  ia  but 
proper  to  state  here  that  owing  to  the  rule  of  law  which  limits 
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the  respoosibility  in  such  cases  to  the  policemaji  himself  and 
not  to  the  city,  a  great  many  innocent  people  who  have  been 
clubbed  in  our  city  hare  thought  that  the  city  was  r^ponsible 
for  the  actions  of  its  employes;  but  the  courts  have  held  time 
and  time  again,  that  the  city  is  not  responsible,  and  then  from 
the  further  fact  that  nearly  every  policeman  in  the  city  has  his 
property  in  his  wife's  name,  it  has  become  a  uotorious  thing 
that  it  is  useless  to  bring  an  action  for  assault  against  a  police- 
man. 

Senator  Pound. —  Of  course,  it  is  understood  everywhere,  that 
it  is  a  difficult  action  to  sustain  against  a  constable. 

Mr.  Goff. —  But  here  even  if  the  verdict  be  obtained,  as  tliey 
have  been  obtained,  some  verdicts  in  this  city,  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiff,  where  the  plaintiff  has  been  clubbed,  they  have  never 
been  able  to  realize  upon  their  verdict  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  stated;  that  there  is  scarcely  a  man  upon  the  force  of  any 
grade  against  whom  execution  will  run,  and  whose  property 
can  be  levied  upon.  Mr.  Jerome  reminds  me  now  of  the  cele- 
srated  case  of  Mr.  Fleming;  I  think  it  was  a  Decoration  Day 
parade.  Captain  Williams  clubbed  him  in  Madison  Square,  and 
he  Rot  a  judgment  of  $2,500;  but  the  judgment  was  never  col- 
lected. We  have  never  been  able  to  get  it  on  the  record  that  a 
judgment  against  a  police  official  has  been  paid. 

Senator  O'Connor.— It  is  like  a  judgment  against  Micawber. 

Mr.  Goff.—  They  are  always  waiting.  Senator,  for  something 
to  turn  up. 

Mr.  Moss.— I  might  cite  the  very  recent  case  of  Thomas  J. 
Stanton  against  Offlcer  Sehellenberger  of  the  Eleventh  precinct; 
Officer  Sehellenberger  struck  Mr.  Stanton  a  tremendous  blow 
with  his  fist.  He  is  an  athlete,  and  he  smashed  Mr.  Stanton's 
nos..  so  that  the  blood  flowed  from  his  eyes  and  his  ears  and  he 
had  to  go  to  the  hospital  and  be  subjected  to  numerous  opera- 
tions and  is  a  badly  disfigured  man  to-day.  He  brought  an 
action  against  Mr.  Sehellenberger  to  recover  damages,  and  a 
curious  spectacle  is  presented  of  an  answer  being  served  for 
Sehellenberger  by  the  corporation  counsel  for  this  city.  I  have 
that  answer  in  my  satchel.  The  citizen  is  put  to  the  expense 
of  proeecnting,  and  the  officer  is  defended  by  the  corporation 
counsel.  That  ofQcer  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury  for 
that  assault. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Is  it  any  part  of  the  duty  of  the  corpora- 
tion  counsel  to  defend  oEBcers? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  Tliey  have  been  doing  it  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  sustaiu  the  dignity  of  the  buttons. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Lawyers  don't  generally  do  that. 

Mr.  Gofl. —  I  know,  but  the  corporation  counsel  is  paid  a  big 
salary  and  he  can  afford  to  do  it  ^ 

Mr.  Moss. —  This  Officer  Schellenberger  is  under  indictment 
for  that  same  offense  but  lias  never  been  suspended.  He  is 
doing  duty  to-day. 

Michael  Stanley,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Forty-eight  Sixth  avenue^ 
Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  know  Mr,  Costello  here?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  known  him  for  27  years,  I  believe?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  been  associated  with  him  in  business?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q,  Were  you  his  bookkeeper?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  all  about  this  police  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  do  you  know  of  Mr.  Costello's  character  or  his 
reputation  for  truthfulness'?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  better, 
air, 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  good?  A.  Yes,  sir;  everything 
good. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  His  character  is  good  for  truth  and  veracity?    A.  Yea, 

Q.  You  would  believe  him  anywhere  under  oath?     A.  Yes,  air. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  would  take  his  word  for  anything?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  of  Mr.  Costello's  beating?  'X. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  night  when  he  wiw 
arrested;  tell  us  the  first  time  and  the  circnmstances  when 
you  met  Mr.  Costello  that  night?  A.  I  was  with  him  from  6 
o'clock  in  the  evening  until  abont  12  o'clock  that  night. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  with  him:  at  5  o'clock?  A.  Ab  his 
confidential  man  and  bookkeeper. 

Q.  Where  were  you  —  at  the  office  opposite  headquarters?  A. 
I  went  from  Fourteenth  street,  his  office,  to  the  Old  Slip  station; 
we  arrived  there  about  half-past  6  in  the  evening;  Mr.  Costello 
had  an  interview  with  Captain  McLaughlin,  went  up-stairs  into 
his  private  room;  I  remained  down-stairs  in  the  ordinaiy  station- 
house  while  he  ha,d  his  interview  with  Mm  up-stairs;  after 
coming  downstairs  we  looked  after  the  welfare  of  the  two  men 
that  were  down-stairs  in  the  cells.  l 

Q.  How  did  you  do  that?  A.  By  getting  their  suppers  in 
and  little  requirements  at  the  time;  then  we  went  to  police  head- 
quarters to  Bee  what  influence  Mr.  Costello  would  have  with 
Inspector  Williams  to  have  them  released  on  bail,  and  while 
there  Mr.  Costello  was  detained;  at  the  time  I  couldn't  exactly 
understand  why  he  was  detained. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Mr,  Costello  first  saw  Williams? 
A.  Between  7  and  8  o'clock  that  evening. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  what  was  said  just  then,  what  transpired, 
who  spoke  first  and  what  was  said?    A,  Well,  I  couldn't  ex- 
actly understand,  but  I  understood  that  he  was  detained  by 
Captain  Williams,  and  at  the  time  I  couldn't  exactly  under- 
stand. 
Q.  You  knew  that  he  was  detained?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Whereabouts  was  he  held?    A.  In  headquarters. 
Q.  In  whose  room?    A.  Captain  Williams'  room. 
Q,  Did  you  see  him  several  times  in  the  room?    A.  I  was 
within  five  or  six  feet,  or  10  feet  of  him. 

Q.  You  remained  in  the  room  until  12  o'clock?  A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  What  happened  about  12  o'clock?  A.  About  11  o'clock 
two  detectives  came  in  and  we  came  down;  they  had  to  go  to 
Old  Slip  station;  I  couldn't  understand  at  the  time  what  the 
meaning  of  it  was;  I  knew  there  was  some  trouble,  and  before 
W6  got  to  the  elevated  station  one  of  the  detectives  suggested 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  get  a  bond;  then  I  knew  the 
trouble, 

Q.  Suggested  that  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  one  of  the  detect- 
ives; he  suggested  Judge  Duffy  and  then  where  to  find  him;  one 
of  the  detectives  suggested  to  go  to  the  old  Stevens  Hotel, 
the  foot  of  Broadway,  at  the  elevated  steps;  that  was  about  11 
o'clock. 
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Q.  You  got  down  with  the  detectives  and  Mr.  Costello  to  th« 
Hanover  Square  station?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Of  the  elevated  railroad?     A.   Yee,   sir. 
Q.  And  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  having  been  told  by  the 
detectives  to  go  and  get  bail,  you  started  off  for  the  Stevens 
House?    A.  The  old  Stevens  House,  foot  of  Broadway. 

Q.  How  far  was  the  place  where  you  separated  from  them  — 
I  believe  that  is  the  foot  of  the  stairs?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  steps  of  the  station-house?  A.  It  wouldn't 
exceed  75  yards. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Costello  start  off  toward  the  station-house 
with  the  detectives?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  did  you  see  him  go?  A.  About  from  this  to  the 
wall;  I  went  on  my  errand  to  the  Stevens  House. 

Q.  So,  when  you  finally  turned  your  eyes  away  from  Costello, 
how  near  was  he  to  the  station-house?    A.  About  half  way. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  30  yards  from  the  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  looked  back  to  see  was  he  all  right. 

Q.  Was  he  more  than  half  a  block  from  the  station-house 
when  you  saw  him  on  that  occasion?     A.  About  that,  sir. 
Q.  About  half  a  block?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  then  in  the  custody  of  these  two  detectives?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anyone  else  upon  the  street,  so  far  as  yon 
oould  see?    A.  No,  sir;  not  so  far  as  I  could  see. 

Q,  You  four  men  were  all  that  were  visible?     A.  Yea,  sir; 
It  is  a  very  lonesome  locality  at  that  hour  of  the  night. 
Q.  Then  you  started  for  the  Stevens  House?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  find  Judge  Duffy  there?     A.  No,  sir;  he  bad  not 
been  there  for  two  years. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do?  A.  Went  to  the  Astor  House, 
and  he  hadn't  been  there;  then  I  got  anxious  about  Mr.  Costello 
and  started  back  to  Old  Slip  station. 

Q.  You  started  from  the  railroad  depot  to  the  Stevens  House? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  to  the  Astor  House?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  spent  some  time  mahing  inquiries?     A.  A  minute. 
Q.  Then  you  went  back  to  the  Old  Slip  station?     A.  Yes,  uir. 
Q.  Did  yon  go  into  the  station-hoose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tell  us  what  transpired  there;  what  you  saw?     A.  When 
I  entered  the  station-house  —  Captain  McLaughlin's    room    Is 
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aboui  25  feet  from  the  entrance;  I  saw  Mr.  Costello  in  the 
office,  in   Captain  McLaughlin's   office, 

Q.  In  Captain  McLaughlin's  private  office?  A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  You  -saw  Mr.  Costello  there?  A.  Yes,  bie;  in  a  dilapidatei 
condition;  his  hat  was  knocked  in;  Ms  coat  was  all  dirty,  and 
there  was  blood  on  the  side  of  his  face,  and  E  was  anxioua  to 
go  to  him  and  see  what  was  the  matter;  Captain  McLaughlin 
intercepted  me  and  came  outside. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  Nothing,  but  he  caught  hold 
of  me  and  pulled  open  my  overcoat  and  searched  my  pockets; 
I  said,  "  What  is  this  for?  " 

Q.  Were  you  under  arrest?  A.  No,  sir,  \ 
Q,  But  he  went  all  through  your  pockets?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  flaid, 
"What  does  this  mean?"  he  said,  "You  know  damned  well 
what  it  means;"  I  said,  "I  don't  understand  you;  what  to  it 
for?"  so  there  was  an  orderly  at  the  door;  "Open  the  door," 
says  he. 

Q.  McLaughlin  said  to  the  orderly,  "Open  the  door?'*    A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  said,  "  Get  the  hell  out  of  here. 
Q.  Who  did  he  say  that  to?    A.  To  me. 

Q.  What  did  the  orderly  do  then  at  that  gentle  invitation? 
A.  That  is  the  last  of  it,  sir. 
Q.  Did  anybody  leave  you  out?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Now,  I  want  you  to  describe  a  little  more  accurately  how 
Costello  looked  when  you  saw  him?    A.  In  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  \ 

Q.  Explain  what  you  mean  by  a  dilapidated  condition?  'A. 
Back  here  was  all  mud  across  his  back,  and  down  his  shoulder; 
and  here  the  side  of  his  face  was  bloody,  and  his  hat  was  bat- 
tered and  dirty;  I  was  very  anxions,  of  course,  to  know  the 
cause  of  it,  and  was  going  right  into  Captain  McLaughlin's 
office,  and  that  is  the  time  the  captain  intercepted  me  and 
wouldn't  let  me  go  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  see  him;  how  long  was  that  glimpse  at 
Mr.  Costello?     A.  About  a  minute. 
Q.  As  much  as  60  seconds?     A.  Yea,  sir.    \ 
(J.  How  far  were  yon  from  him?    A,  About  20  feet 
Q.  Did  Costello  say  anything?     A,  He  didn't  get  a  chance. 
Q.  You  were  forced  right  out?    A.  Yes,  si-. 
Q.  And  searched?     A.  Yes,  sir, 
L.  581   \ 
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Q,  And  shoved  from  the  station-house?  A.  Shoved  right  out; 
"Get  the  hell  out  of  here,"  said  he. 

Q.  When  jo«  left  Mr.  Costello  at  the  foot  of  those  steps  waa 
his  face  sound;  clean  as  to  his  clothing,  in  good  condition 
generally?    A.  The  same  as  he  is  now. 

■   By  Senator  O'Connor; 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was?  A.  Yes,  sir;  be  i^  is 
pretty  good  condition. 


By  Mr.  iloss: 

Q.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with  him,  so  far  as  you  know? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Perfectly  able  to  attend  to  his  business?    A.  Yes,  ^^r, 

Q.  And  clean?     A.  Yes,  sir.  1  ' 

Q.  And  untouched?     A.  Just  the  same  as  he  is  now. 

Q.  How  long  was  it  from  "the  time  you  left  him  until  you  got 
into  the  station-house  again?  A.  I  went  with  all  speed;  it 
would  not  have  seemed  20  minutes. 

Q.  And  20  minutes  after  you  saw  him  safe  and  sound  you 
beheld  him  in  this  battered  condition  in  this  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Captain  McLaughlin  the  cause  of  it?  A.  I 
didn't  get  a  chance. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  the  next  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir;  his  eyes 
were  all  black  and  blue,  a  terrible  sight,  all  cut  here  on  the 
side,  and  he  had  to  wear  a  pair  of  blue  goggle  spectacles,  he 
had  to  wear  them  that  morning;  he  bought  them  on  the  way  up; 
I  haie  them  as  souvenir  yet. 

Q.  You  liave  these  same  goggles?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Rennto!-  Pound. —  What  was  tha  date  of  this. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date?     A.  November  7,  188S. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  in  the  conrt-roora  how  he  rame 
by  those  injuries?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say' 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  will  assume  that  Mr.  Costello  told 
the  truth  about  It. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  get,  as  much  for  Mr.  Costello's  protec- 
-  tion  as  anything,  all  that  can  be  said  abont  this  case. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Costello  say  then? 

Mr,  Moss. —  I  know  very  well  what  sort  of  men  he  is  facing, 
and  I  know  how  espential  it  is  to  protect  him. 
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A.  I  read  the  ease  in  the  newspapers  and  it  is  perfectly  true. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  then?  A.  That  time  he 
told  me  that  after  parting  with  him  in  the  shadow  of  the  station- 
house,  going  up  quietly  with  the  two  detectives,  all  of  a  sudden 
he  got  a  blow  in  the  side  of  the  head  that  knocked  him  off  the 
sidewalk  into  the  gutter;  then  he  got  a  kick  and  got  up  again; 
he  asked  what  this  means,  in  an  excited  state,  "Are  yon  going 
to  murder  me?"  Then  he  got  another  blow;  there  were  two 
men;  one  big  fellow  from  the  outside;  Captain  McLaughlin,  I 
btlieve,  was  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  happened  to  him  in  the  station-house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  struck  him?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me 
fn  the  station-house;  he  told  me  this  the  next  moming. 

By   Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  who  struck  him  or  how  he  waa 
struck  in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you;  who  struck  him,  if  he  told  you? 
A.  Captain  McLaughlin. 

Q.  What  with?  A.  It  couldn't  be  possible  with  the  naked 
hand  he  was  struck. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  tell  you  what  he  was  struck  with?  'AL 
Yes,  sir;  it  must  have  been  with  brass  knuckles. 

Q.  He  used  the  words,  "  brass  kuncbles,"  at  that  time?  A, 
Yes,  sir;  that  morning. 

Q.  And  I  think  you  were  going  to  say  from  your  own  opinion 
something  there?    A.  Well,  it  couldn't  be  anything  else,  sir. 
By  Senator   Bradley:  ,  r 

Q.  The  naked  hand  couldn't  do  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Costello  say  anything  to  you  about  receiving  £hat 
severe  kick;  about  going  downstairs  to  the  cell,  how  he  got  a 
kick  in  the  back?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  didn't  mention  that  to  yon?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Costello  perfectly  sober  when  you  left  him?  A. 
Perfectly  sober. 

Q.  When  you  were  at  headquarters  with  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  not  a  drinking-man ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss.—  He  had  been  in  headquarters  from  7  to  12. 
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Bj  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  known  Costello  prior  to  this  time?  A. 
Over  20  years,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Costello,  was  a  sober,  industrious  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  man  that  would  be  apt  to  be  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  or  disorderly,  to  justify  any  police  arrest?     A.  No,  sir. 

Angustin  E.  Costello,  called  as  a  witness  again,  resumed  th% 
stand:  j  ; 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  ask  that  these  two  books  be  marked  for  i^entifl- 
catioD. 

(Books  marked  Exhibits  1  and  2,  for  identification,  respect- 
ively.) 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  These   books  now  marked  for  identification  are  tlie  two 
histories  which  you  have  testified  about;  are  they  not?    (Ex- 
hibits 1  and  2,  shown  witness  for  identification.)     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Pound: 

Q.  Is  that  larger  book  the  fire  department  book?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  M<^8:  , 

Q.  I  wish,  Mr.  Costello,  you  would  tell  us  a  little  more  dia- 
tinctly  and  in  detail  what  transpired  in  the  station-house 
between  you  and  Captain  McLaughlin  in  the  afternoon  about 
that  letter?  A.  Well,  I  have  already  stated  the  circumstanceB 
that  brought  me  there;  the  captain  and  I  were  on  very  friendly 
terms  so  far  as  I  knew,  j 

Q.  Didn't  the  captain  conceive  that  your  friendship  had  been 
instrumental  in  making  him  a  captain?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know 
how  far  a  man's  influence  may  go. 

Q.  But  he  spoke  of  it,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  spoke  of 
that  fact. 

Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  transpired  ?  A.  He  had  some 
papers  on  the  table  and  some  small  books  of  mine,  and  I  said: 
"  Captain,  this  should  not  have  occurred;  it  has  occurred  once 
too  often,  and  I  am  not  going  to  let  it  occur  again  if  I  can  help 
it;"  I  said,  "Just  tell  me  what  these  men  have  been  doing;" 
he  said,  "I  can  not  tell  you;  all  I  know  is  that  I  will  have  to 
hold  him; "  so  he  told  me  the  documents  they  had,  which  they 
were  entirely  entitled  to  possess;  they  were  given  to  them  by 
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me  ae  agents  for  the  sale  of  the  book;  they  had  nothing  \n 
their  possession  that  could  compromise  them  or  comiiromise 
me;  everything  was  straight 

Q.  There  was  a  page  in  that  book  that  you  desired  to  reraoTe, 
was  there  not?    A,  No,  wr;  a  loose  paper. 

Q.  A  loose  paper  in  the  book?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  was  the  letter?  A.  That  was  one  of  the  letters  which 
I  wished  to  recall.  ! 

Q.  You  told  the  captain  that  you  were  going  to  take  it?  A. 
I  said,  "Captain,  you  ought  to  see  those  things  yourself;  yoa 
know  they  are  original;  you  know  how  the  police  book  was  got 
out  and  it  was  got  out  on  the  same  lines  as  the  fire-book;  now, 
this  thing  should  not  occur  at  all,  it  is  a  great  injustice  fo  me 
and  a  great  injustice  to  these  poor  men," 

Q,  Didn't  the  captain  say  something  to  you  which  you  under- 
stood to  be  an  invitation  to  remove  that  letter  and  put  it  in  jour 
book?  A.  ^Tiy,  I  made  no  concealment  of  it;  the  captain  never 
left  tine  room  during  the  time  I  was  in  it. 

Q.  You  took  tliat  letter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  not  a  lawyer, 
but  I  never  heard  of  a  clause  in  the  Penal  Code  in  my  life  that 
would  prevent  a  man  from  taking  his  own  property. 

Q.  That  letter  was  removed?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Put  in  your  own  safe?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  stated  to  Captain  McLaughlin  that  you  would  prodnoe 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  • 

Q.  Did  you  take  it  to  court  with  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
have  designs  of  that  in  my  house  yet  —  fac  similes. 

Q.  The  charge  in  the  police  court  was  tiiat  you  had  taken 
that  letter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  he  must  have  been  aware  that  I 
took  it.  ' 

Q.  The  technical  charge  was  that  you  were  destroying  evi- 
dence?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  the  evidence  to  produce?    A.  I  never  destroyed  it 
Q.  And  you  took  it  out  of  the   station-house  with  Captain 
McLaughlin  in  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  and  with  best  of  motives. 

Q.  You  had  at  that  time  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  inimical 
conduct  on  the  part  of  Captain  McLaughlin?  A.  If  I  had  it 
would  not  be  probable  that  I  would  walk  up  to  police  head- 
quarters. [ 
Q.  This  hook  is  the  fire  department  book  (pointing  to  book)? 
A'.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  give  circumstances  pointing  to  a  reason  why  the 
fire  department  withdrew  that  letter;  now,  l-e  frank  with  us? 
A,  1  do  not  wish  to  go  into  explanations  where  periiaps  I  should 
nnwillingly  be  doing  some  official  injustice. 

Q.  I  think  you  should  tell  the  whole  story;  I  read  this  to  you 
now,  in  this  statement  which  you  have  handed  me,  taken 
from  one  of  our  newspapers,  as  an  interview  with  Inspector 
Williams;  it  says:  "When  Inspector  Williams,  who  was  also 
accused  of  assault  by  Mr.  Costello,  was  spokeii  to  about  the 
matter  he  smiled  and  denied  it,  and  then  he  said  he  felt  sorry  , 
for  poor  Costello,  '  If  I  should  tell  all  I  know,'  he  said, '  Costello 
would  wish  that  he  never  had  been  born.' "  A.  1  ask  Inspector 
Williams  to  have  the  audacity  to  come  here  and  in  this  chair 
to  tell  anything  he  knows  against  me;  if  he  does  I  will  have 
him  indicted  for  perjury  within  24  hours. 

Q,  You  are  not  afraid  of  him?  A,  Never  was;  I  was  only 
jifraid  for  my  family;  I  was  afraid  that  he  would  do  something 
to  havL-  me  killed;  that  is  a  kind  of  species  of  moral  assasina- 
tion;  I  would  be  afraid  of  Williams  perhaps  before  this  Lexow 
committee  came  into  existence  because  I  knew  that  he  could 
put  me  out  of  the  way  if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  Now,  we  think  you  ought  to  tell  all  that  yon  know,  regard- 
less of  any  consideration,  except  the  necessity  of  telling  the 
whole  truth  and  all  the  facts?  A.  I  didn't  come  here  for 
vindication  Mr.  Moss;  I  think  they  ought  to  be  brought  here 
for  tliat. 

Q.  Tell  us  about  this  fire  department;  what  reason  they  had 
for  withdrawing  this  letter?  A.  To  begin  with,  a  certificate  or 
credentials  or  letter  was  given  to  me  very  grudgingly  and  a 
Mr,  Justin,  who  is  secretary  of  the  board,  was  always  opposed 
to  it;  when  a  letter  would  be  written  as  regards  the  authenticity 
of  this  document  he  always  went  out  of  his  way  to  do  all  he 
could  to  throw  cold  water  upon  it;  I  merely  mentioned  this  fact 
by  way  of  an  incident  in  connection  with  that  document;  yon 
will  find  all  the  incidents  in  that  letter  if  you  will  go  over  it. 

Q.  This  document  is  a  copy  of  a  letter?  A.  Then  about  the 
time  that  I  was  in  very  good  swing  in  getting  out  the  book 
a  man  in  this  town  named  Mike  Crane,  an  electrotyper,  thought 
that  he  could  perhaps  get  a  similar  document  from  the  fire 
department,  and  he  got  a  man  named  J.  Frank  Pernan,  who  was 
well  known  to  oar  newspaper  men,  to  compile  the  work  for 
tim,   and   he   called   it   "The   Old   Pire  Laddies;"   Mr.    Crane 
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was  then  or  subsequently,  at  the  head  of  the  old  voluateer 
fire  department,  and  was  a  very  well  known  man  and  infla- 
ential  in  political  life;  I  was  only  known  as  a  newspaper 
man;  I  may  remark  (incidentally  that  I  never  belonged  to 
a  political  party  in  my  life,  never  at  a  Tammany  Hall  meet- 
ing, except  that  I  belonged  to  the  Coanty  Democracy  when 
it  was  first  organized;  Mr.  Crane  got  out  this  book;  it  was 
called  "The  Old  Fire  Laddies"  and  is  still  in  ''xistence; 
it  was  a  very  cheap  work;  but  cuts  in  it  were  taken  from 
Prank  Leslie's  Magazine,  going  back  20  or  25  years,  and  then 
the  old  fire  laddies  were  very  much  displeased  that  he  should 
get  ont  a  work  that  merely  caricatured,  but,  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Crane,  seeing  that  my  book  was  meeting  with  some  degree  ef 
success,  tried  all  he  could  at  fire  headquarters  to  undermine 
me;  that  always  operated  against  me;  the  two  books  were 
running  similarly;  mine  could  speak  for  itself;  as  the  Senators 
conid  see,  it  has  been  written  about  not  only  by  the  press 
of  this  city,  but  I  have  received  letters  from  veterans  in  Mexico 
and  California,  and  from  England;  I  have  a  letter  from  il.e 
department  chief  of  England,  saying  that  it  is  the  finest-work 
of  ite'  kind  ever  gotten  up. 

Q.  What  relation  had  the  work  to  Mr.  Crane?  A.  Mr.  Crane 
had  some  pull  at  fire  headquarters  that  always  troubled  me; 
I  tried  to  oppose  it,  but  I  found  that  Mr.  Crane's  book  and 
mine  were  crossing  at  right  angles  all  the  time;  Mr.  Crane's  book, 
about  this  time,  fell  very  flat  upon  the  market;  I  was  getting 
into  little  tangles  and  snarls  with  the  fire  officials,  an<l  when 
my  agents  found  that  I  didn't  have  the  pull  at  fire  headqiiaiTerB 
that  they  thought  I  would  have  to  sustain  me,  they  took  my 
credentials  from  the  paid  fire  department;  took  orders  on  my 
sample  of  book  and  took  Crane's  book  and  delivered  it  iind 
collected  the  commission. 

Q.  Did  you  not  have  invitations  to  call  at  fire  headquarters? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  I  want  to  see  a  fire  official  —  I  shall  not  drag  his 
name  in  here,  because  I  consider  him  an  honorable  man;  he 
said,  "  Mr.  Costello,  you  don't  show  up  enough  at  fire  head- 
quarters;" I  said,  "  What  is  the  use;  there  is  nothing  I  can  do; 
I  have  not  got  what  I  put  into  my  book  yet;"  and  it  was 
said  to  me  by  several  people  that  I  should  report  oftener  at 
fire  headquarters. 

Q.  What  impre^ion  was  produced  upon  your  mind  then? 
A.  I  don't  think  that  there  was  anything  bad  about  it,  only 
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perhaps  they  would  like  to  see  me  around  oftener,  and  I  wa» 
a  very  busy  man  at  the  time  and  had  to  look  after  a  aambM 
of  agents. 

Q.  You  had  no  particular  bnsin'ess  there?  A.  I  had  no 
particular  business;  I  got  a  year  in  which,  after  the  publication 
of  the  work,  I  got  a  year  in  which  to  pay  up  to  the  fire 
department,  and  before  the  work  was  out  at  all,  they  began 
this  system  of  arresting  my  men;  I  saw  one  of  the  fire  com- 
missioners, and  I  complained;  I  said,  "  I  am  a  ruined  man,  now, 
if  this  thing  goes  on;"  it  did  go  on;  he  said,  "I  will  try  to 
protect  you  the  best  I  can;"  I  never  got  any  protection. 

Q.  This  Are  commissioner  that  you  speak  of,  as  I  gather 
from  your  statement,  agreed  with  you  that  yon  were  improperly 
treated?    A,  Thoroughly. 

Q.  And  promised  to  have  this  matter  rectified,  but  never 
did?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  to  the  commissioner  you  addressed  this  letter? 
A,  No,  sir;  it  was  another. 

Q.  May  I  ask  who  was  the  commissioner  to  whom  yoa  sent 
this  letter?    A.  Yes;  you  can  ask  me,  but  must  I  answer  it? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Well,  it  was  sent  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  This  document  which  I  holdl  in  my  hand  and  from  which 
I  have  examined  you  some,  wasi  sent  to  Mr.  Croker?  A. 
Giving  a  detailed  account  of  the  history  of  the  work,  from  Its 
beginning  to  the  time  I  was  dilapidated,  as  Mr.  Stanley  says. 

Q.  Is  this  the  very  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Croker,  or 
is  it  a  copy?    A.  A  copy;  a  typewritten  copy. 

Q,  You  have  compared  it  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  notice  that  this  typewritten  copy  of  that  letter  which 
you  sent  to  Mr.  Croker,  gives  all  the  details  of  the  assault 
upon  you  by  Captain  McLaughlin?     A.  It  does, 

Q.  Were  all  those  details  of  Captain  McLaughlin's  assault 
upon  you  contained  in  that  letter  that  you  handed  or  sent  to 
Mr.  Croker?     A.  Well,  not  all;  I  went  over  it  very  lightly. 

Q.  No;  but  all  the  details  that  are  in  this  copy?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  in  the  letter  that  you  gave  Mr.  Croker?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  send  it  to  him?  A.  I  think  I  went  there  in 
person  and  gave  it  to  the  janitor,  Bob  Kelly,  superintendent  of 
Tammany  Hall, 

Q.  You  say,  "there;"  where  did  you  go?  A.  I  went  to 
Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  You  went  to  Tammany  Hall  on  Fourteenth  street?  A^ 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Was  the  letter  in  aa  envelope?    A,  I  read  the  letter  word 

for  word  to  Mr.  Kelly,  ana^  read  the  letter  also  for  Dr.  Jeckins. 

Q.  The  letter  that  went  to  Mr.  Croker  was  it  in  an  envelope? 

A.  It  was  in  an  envelope;  but  it  was  not  sealed  until  I  sealed 

it  aherwai'd. 

Q.  Was  it  addressed  to  him?  A.  It  waa  addressed  to  Croker; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  handed  it  to  Kelly,  the  janitor  of  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
And  I  read  it  word  for  word  to  him,  too. 

Q.  And  instructed  him  to  give  it  to  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  There  were  attached  to  this  document  two  original  letters, 
and  I  notice  there  is  a  pencil  mark  on  the  bottom,  "  please  re- 
turn;" were  those  letters  sent  to  Mr.  Croker?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  These  very  documents,  as  I  understand  it,  were  attaoibed 
to  the  letter  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Croker?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  they  come  back  to  you?  A.  I  -weat  to  Mr, 
Kelly  and  told  him  to  return  those;  and  he  sent  them  back  to 
me:  addressed  them  down  town. 

Q.  Are  these  original  letters,  the  one  received  from  the  Volun- 
teer Firemen's  Association  and  the  other  from  the  police  de- 
I>artment:  are  these  the  original  letters?  A.  Both  original 
letters, 

Q.  I  will  read  them,  with  the  permission  of  the  oommltCee; 
they  are  aa  follows: 

"  VOLUNTEEK  FIEEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION. 

"  New  York,  April  2,  1893. 
"  Mr.  A.  C.  Costello: 

"  Dear  Sir. —  I  take  pleasure  in  certifying  to  the  fact  that  ylJo 
■     have  given  entire  satisfaction  and  discharged  all  of  year  obligar 
tioDs  in   the  history  of  our   firemen.     We  have  received  jonr 
check  in  full  as  per  contract 

"  Very  truly  yours, 
"  (Signed.)  "  RICHARD  CULLEN, 

"I-resident.   Volunteer   Firemen's   Association   of   the    city   of 

New  York." 
"TREASURER'S  OFFICE,  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  OP  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK: 

"New  York,  May  7,  1887. 
"Mr.   Augustin   E.   Costello: 

"Dear  Sir.— As  there  seems  in  the  minds  of  some  to  be  a 
donbt  that  you  have  not  fulfilled  your  part  of  the  agreement 
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made  with  the  board  of  police  relative  to  the  publication  of  the 
book,  "  Our  Police  Protectors,"  this  is  to  certify  that 
Augustin  E.  OoiStello,  author  and  publisher  ot  "  Our  Police 
Protectors,"  has  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  police  pension 
fund  the  full  amonnt  tliat  he  agreed  to  pay,  and  that  he  has 
fully  complied  in  every  respect  with  the  agreement  made  with 
the  board  of  police, 

"  Respectfully, 

"GEORGE    P.    GOTT, 

"  Bookkeeper." 
Q.  Do  you  remember  the  date  when  this  letter  was  banded  to 
Mr.  Croker  or  to  Mr.  Kelly?     A.  I  can  not  recall  it  just  now. 

Q.  Can  you  come  to  it  with  any  closeness?     A.  Well,  I  think 
it  was  sent  within  a  year. 
Q.  Within  a  year?    A.  Yes, 
Q.  Is  that  right?    A.  That  is  right 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  oolmmunication  whatever  from  Mr. 
Croker?    A.  No;  I  didn't  except  through  Mr.  Kelly  verbally. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Kelly  tell  you?  A,  Mr,  Kelly  said  he  gave 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Croker  and  that  Mr.  Croker  had  gone  out  of 
town;  I  think  he  went  to  Europe  or  somewhere  else;  that  he 
didn't  have  very  much  time;  it  was  a  very  long  document  and 
that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  occupy  his  powerful  mind  with 
letters  of  that  description. 

Q.  Who  was  the  fire  commissioner  that  you  spoke  to  and  had 
that  friendly  recognition  from?  A.  Well,  that  was  Mr,  Pnrroy, 
I  went  to  his  house  in  Fordham. 

Q.  When  did  you  see  him?  A.  That  was  when  some  of  these 
tronhles  were  going  on;  I  never  kept  any  account  because  I 
never  expected  that  I  would  be  brought  np  like  this. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  want  to  read'  a  very  short  parf  of  this  letter, 
principally  because  it  went  into  Mr.  Croker's  bands: 

"When  I  entered  police  headquarters,  Inspector  Williams 
called  me  into  his  oflBce,  and  said,  in  a  surly  tone,  "  You've 
been  doing  dirty  business  down  town,  Costello;"  he  accused 
me  of  destroying  evidence,  which  I  denied,  I  told  him  I  took 
a  letter  and  list  of  the  day's  sales  which  was  my  property  and 
could  be  had  at  any  moment  when  wanted.  It  was  then  about 
7  p.  m.  I  was  kept  in  his  office  till  midnight,  when  two 
detectives  came  and  took  me  down  town  to  the  First  Precinct 
station-house.       As  I   was  about   ascending  the   steps  to  the 
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station-house,  I  was  struck  on  the  point  of  the  right  jawbone 
a  smashing  blow  and  was  knocked  down.  The  man  who  as- 
saulted me  was  a  police  official.  He  then  tried  to  kick  me  in 
the  face  while  I  was  on  the  ground,  but  I  kept  clear  of  bis  big 
heavy  shoes  by  means  of  my  umbrella,  which  saved  me  from 
frightful  disfigurement.  I  was  very  badly  injured  and  bled 
profusely  from  a  contused  wound  across  the  high  cheekbone. 
The  weapon  used  was  brass  knuckles.  Had  I  received  a  blow 
on  the  temple,  it  would  have  been  serious  and  might  have  been 
fatal;  if  upon  the  nose,  I  would  have  borne  an  ugly  memento 
of  the  injury  for  life;  if  on  the  eye,  the  sight  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  same  official  tried  to  assault  me  in  the  station- 
house  in  view  of  all.  After  being  subjected  to  all  kinds  of 
.  indignities,  I  was  thrust  into  a  cell  and  kept  there  all  night, 
bloody  and  bleeding.  (I  refer  you  to  Captain  Murray,  fire 
department,  who  was  present)  In  the  morning  I  was  taken 
to  the  Tombs,  more  dead  than  alive.  I  really  can  not  give  a 
correct  story  of  what  did  take  place;  I  was  so  stupefied  from 
my  injury.  Mr,  Hummel  was  retained  to  defend  me,  and  bail 
being  given  I  was  let  go  home.  I  would  wish  just  then  In  my 
agony  of  body  and  soul,  that  I  had  no  home  to  go;  so  degraded 
did  I  feel  in  presenting  myself  In  that  plight  before  my  wife 
and  children.  My  face,  of  course,  was  severely  cut  and  badly 
swollen,  and  I  had  to  call  in  a  doctor.  Doctor  Jenkins,  yonr 
brother-in-law,  attended  me.  He  will  bear  me  out  as  to  the 
injury  to  my  face,  and  that  said  injury  was  inflicted  with  brass 
knuckles,  as  the  character  of  the  wound  proved  it  to  be  so, 
and  he  is  aware  of  who  used  the  knuckles.  By  his  advice  I 
kept  to  my  bed  for  several  days,  as  erysipelas  was  threatened." 
Q.  This  is  the  matter  that  was  too  small  for  such  a  high 
calibre  man  as  Mr.  Croker  to  pay  any  attention  to?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Mr.  Croker  was  then  a  fire  commissioner?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
at  that  particular  time. 

Q,  He  was  not  at  that  particular  time?    A,  No,  sir. 

Mr.   Moss. —  Not  when   that  letter  was  delivered  to  hlra. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  this   letter  in  evidence. 

(Letter  marked  Exhibit  3  of  this  date.) 

The  Witness.— In  reading  an  at^count  of  the  evidence  that 
I  gave  on  Thursday  I  saw  some  little  confusion  in  some  of  the 
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papers.  I  have  said  that  I  was  assaulted  outside  of  the  station- 
house,  1  was  not  assaulted  inside,  but  attempted  to  be  as- 
saulted. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  I  think  you  testified  he  drew  all  manner  of  attitudes  to 
me?  A.  Tes,  sir;  all  that  makebelieTe  occurred  inside;  but  the 
balf  deadly  blow  I  received  when  almost  on  the  steps  of  the 

station-house. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  He  also  testified  that  while  you  were  being  taken  down 
stairs  to  the  cell  you  received  a  kick  or  blow  in  the  back,  of" 
whidi  you  carry  a  remembrance  to  this  date?  A.  f  did  not  ac- 
cuse him  of  that;  I  say  so  still;  I  do  not  accuse  Captain  Mc- 
Laaghlin  of  that;  the  blow  I  did  recieve,  however,  in  the  face 
came  directly  from  Captain  McLanghlin;  I  do  not  wish  to  have 
any  confusion  on  that  point;  and  may  I  say  in  <;onel«sion  that 
all  this  testimony  has  been  wrung  from  me;  aud  that  I  have 
given  it  with  a  great  deal  of  hesitation;  and  if  T  were  only  let 
severely  alone  I  would  never  say  anything  about  it;  I  am  not 
here  at  my  time  of  life  looking  for  any  satisfaction  or  revengp, 

Q.  You  are  an  Irishman  by  birth?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  an  Irish- 
man. 

Q.  And  have  always  been  interested  in  the  efFoits  of  Irishmen? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  always. 

Q,  And  yon  went  out  there  some  years  ago  to  help  right  some 
wrongs,  as  you  understood?     A.  What  is  this? 

Q.  I  have  a  question  to  ask;  you  did  go  out  there,  didn't  you? 
'A.  Well,  it  is  nothing  to  he  ashamed  of;  I  rather  glory  in  what 
I  did. 

Q.  You  went  out  and  you  were  captured  and  convicted,  and 
locked  up  for  some  years?    A.  I  was;  yes. 

Q,  As  a  political  offender?  A.  I  was  sentenced  to  12  years 
penal  service,  ' 

Q.  And  there  was  some  movement  started  in  this  country  by 
which  the  government  intervened?  A.  This  country  got  lae  out 
of  the  trouble  in  the  act  known  as  the  Warren  and  Oostello 
Act;  the  treaty  passed  between  this  government  and  England  — 
Great  Britain. 
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Q.  You  were  incarceiated  in  the  Britisli  prison  as  a  political 
offender;  1  want  to  ask  jou  if  you  were  there  assaulted  or 
pounded  in  the  British  prison?  A.  "Will  tiiis  more  or  less 
.  justify  the  people  on  the  other  side? 

Q.  Ko;  I  want  the  factj  were  you  ever  pounded  or  assaulted? 
A.  I  never  was;  they  treated  me  within  the  rules  with  a  great 
deal  of  rigor,  but  they  never  assaulted  me. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  punished  without  warrant  of  law?    A.  .Mover. 

Q.  While  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities?  A.  I  was  through 
nearly  all  the  prisons  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Q.  And  that  you  are  obliged  to  say,  with  all  the  patriotic 
feelings  you  have  for  those  institutions?  A.  I  have  no  feelings 
against  the  British  institutions,  but  the  form  of  government 
as  it  exists  in  Ireland. 

Q.  I  ani  speaking  of  the  prison  institutions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
always  hate  those;  I  hate  them  here  as  well  as  there;  now, 
Mr,  Moss,  I  think  that  I  have  occupied  a  little  too  much  ol 
your  time;  but  what  I  want  to  say  is  this;  that  that  later 
episode  of  my  life  is  well  known  to  a  great  many  people  here 
in  New  York;  and  I  hope  that  everybody  will  understand  that 
not  alone  have  I  been  an  honorable  citizen  of  this  coiintry, 
but  I  have  always  been  an  honorable  Irishman,  and  if  I  have 
any  enemies  living  now  I  would  lite  to  have  them  come  forward 
and  say  their  worst  against  me. 

Q.  Kow,  we  want  to  say  that  Inspector  McLaughlin  and  In- 
spector Williams  are  two  inspectors  that  have  made  certain 
statements  and  certain  denials,  and  they  are  welcome 
to  come  here;  we  will  find  time  to  accommodate  them 
if  th^  want  to  come  here,  and  aa  far  as  Mr:  0<»- 
tello  is  concerned,  I  put  Mr.  Costello  in  this  position 
myself;  he  either  had  to  commit  contempt  of  rourt 
or  perjury,  or  tell  the  truth;  and  if  there  Is  any  cowardly 
attack  to  be  vented  upon  Mr.  Costello  or  anybody  for 
this  story  it  is  my  fault,  and  I  will  take  the  consequences 
myself?  A.  Well,  these  people  I  understand  are  hatching;  I 
am  told  on  very  good  authority  that  they  are  hatching  np  some 
kind  of  story  now  and  they  will  only  wait  until  this  committee 
adjourns  in  order  to  throw  it  into  the  newspapers  oflRcea. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  say  now  it  is  my  fault,  and  they  can  deal  witK 
me. 
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'        By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  There  is  only  one  part  of  your  testimony  I  can  not  recon- 
cile myself  to,  that  is,  that  you  have  not  the  true  Celtio  blood 
in  you;  if  you  had  there  would  be  two  or  three  funerals  in  New 
York  now?  A,  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  chair  with  Bach  a 
reputation  on  my  Celtio  blood;  if  there  had  not  been  so  much 
Celtio  blood  in  my  veins  there  would  have  been  several  fune- 
rals in  New  York;  and  I  am  not  only  a  Celtic  Irishman  but  a 
Catholic  Irishman  and  murder  is  repugnant  to  my  religion  aad 
to  my  nature. 

Samuel  J.  Young,  called  as  a  witn^s  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A.  Willimantic,  Connecticut, 

Q.  What  Is  your  business  there?     A,  Hotel-keeper. 

Q.  You  came  to  New  York  some  little  time  ago  in  response 
to  a  letter;  did  you  not?     A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  it?  A,  I  can  not  give  the  exact  date;  some- 
where the  last  of  April  or  the  1st  of  May. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  did  you  meet  here?  A.  I  met  a  man  of  the  name  of 
George  Appo.  ( 

Q,  Who  did  he  take  you  to?     A,  I  have  since  been  informed  ~ 
he  took  me  to  another  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Sloane. 

Q.  Al  Sloane,  that  is?     A.  Al  Sloane. 

Q.  That  is  a  man  that  has  been  on  the  stand  here;  and  you 
met  Mike  Kyan,  didn't  you?    A.  I  think  not.  ' 

Q.  Mike  Ryan  was  interested  in  this  matter;  was  he  not?  A. 
I  believe  he  was,  according  to  Mr,  Appo's  statement  since  May. 

Q.  Mr,  Mike  Ryan  has  been  on  the  stand,  and  we  were  not 
quite  clear  about  his  business;  you  understand  Mike  Ryan  was 
interested  in  the  business  you  came  to  New  York  on?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Have  you  the  letter?     A,  No;  I  have  not. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  got,  was  it  not  (producing  tin  bos)? 
A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q,  Was  there  anything  in  the  box?  A.  Some  paper  blanks; 
yea,  sir, 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?    A.  Three  hundred  dollars, 
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Q.  I  see  this  is  a  lock  box;  did  thej  furnish  yon  with  a  key? 
A.  They  did  not;  no,  sir, 

Q,  When  did  you  get  the  box  open?  A.  When  I  broke  it  open 
.the  next  day. 

Q.  Up  at  Connecticut?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  you  give  the  $300?  A.  According  to  Mr.  Appo's 
statement,  it  was  Al  Sloane. 

Q.  Where  was  it  that  yoa  were  robbed?  A.  I  think  it  was 
121  Washington  street. 

Q.  Twenty-one  Washington  street?  A.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-one. 

Q.  ^Mien  you  went  into  that  joint  —  I  think  they  call  them 
turning  joints  —  did  yon  see  a  policeman?  A.  If  I  recollect 
rightly,  there  was  a  policeman  right  across  the  street  on  the 
opposite  side. 

Q.  Is  there  any  doubt  about  your  recollection?  A.  No;  I 
think  not. 

Q.  Was  there?  A.  I  think  there  was  a  policeman;  I  see  a 
policeman  along  there  somewhere;  and  I  think  it  was  almost 
directly  opposite  the  joint. 

Q.  Very  close  to  the  joint?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  expi^nt  to  get  in  that  bos  that  yoa  paid 
|300  for?  A.  I  expected  to  get  an  overissue  of  United  States 
bank  bills. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Three  thonsand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Of  genuine  money?     Q.  Yes,  sir;  claimed  to  be. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Well,  I  am  over  iO  years  old. 

Q.  Did  you  believe  that  anybody  could  afford  to  dispose  of 
$3,500  genuine  money  for  $300?    A.  I  hadn't  ought  to. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  in  New  York  before?     A.  No. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Here  is  a  man  that  was  buncoed  last  April. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  don't  have  much  sympathy  for  a  man 
that  assumes  he  is  going  to  buy  $3,500  genuine  money  for  $300. 
That  is  all. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Why  not  go  to  the  district  attorney's  office  while 
you  are  here;  that  is  my  advice  to  you. 

William  Henry  Wood,  cnlled  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  liTe?    A.  Hollia,  Long  Island. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  printing  firm  of  J.  J.  Little 
&  Company,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  That  Arm  made  a  propositioln  to  print  ballots  for  the  last 
election?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  I  have  this  document  which  is  furnished  by  police  head- 
quarters, and  ask  you  to  look  at  it  to  ace  if  you  recognize  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do.. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  That  is  the  bid  that  Mr.  Little  made  for 
the  printing  of  the  ballots. 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  4,  December 
11,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  I  read  this  bid,  "J.  J.  Little  &  Co.,  printers  and  bookbinders, 
New  York,  2  to  20  Astor  Place,  October  3,  1894.  Board  of 
Election,  city  of  New  York,  300  Mulberry  street,  N.  Y.  Gentle- 
men: In  reply  to  your  request  for  proposition  for  the  printing 
and  delivering  the  official  ballots  for  candidates,  and  official 
ballot  for  constitutional  amendments  or  other  proposals  for  the 
election  occurring  on  the  6th  day  of  November  next,  we  here- 
with propose  to  supply  the  same  as  per  specification  furnished 
for  the  average  price  or  sum  of  $2.30  per  1,000  for  all  the  ballots 
spedfied,  or  any  additional  ballots  that  may  be  required.  Respect- 
fully  yours,  J.  J.  Little  &  Ca"  How  did  you  come  to  put  in  that 
bid?  A.  Mr.  Little  asked  me  in  the  morning  to  take  the  bid  down 
to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Was  there  any  publication?  A.  Mr.  Little  received  from  the 
police  headquarters  a  request  to  make  the  bid;  I  have  that 
request  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  have  that,  if  you  please.  (Witness  produces 
paper.) 

Q.  While  you  are  looking  for  that  I  will  read  this  document 
furnished  from  police  headquarters:  In  Common  Council, 
Resolved  that  the  board  of  police  commissioners  be,  and  they 
are  hereby  authorized  to  perform  the  following  work,  and  pro- 
cure the  supplies  enumerated  below  without  contract,  founded 
on  sealed  bids,  namely: 

First. — Constructing  polling  booths  on  the  streets  in  the 
electioin  districts  wherein  no  suitable  rooms  can  be  leased,  aJid 

Second. — Pitting  up  and  furnishing  polling  places  for  use  on 
registry  and  election  days. 
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Third. — Supplying  ballots  for  inspection  and  public  use. 
Fourth. —  Supplying  additional  ballot  boxes. 
Fifth. — Delivering  and  returning  ballot  boxes  land   ballot 
booths  to  and  from  the  various  placea    Signed  by  the  clerk  at 
the  Common  Council,- 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  5,  December 
11,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  And  the  witne&«  hands  me  a  lett-r  Trom  T.  P.  Todenbough,, 
chief  of  the  bureau  of  elections,  police  department  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  referring  to  specifications  inclosed,  and  inviting 
a  bid  or  proposition  for  the  printing  of  ballots. 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  and  niariccd  Sxhibit  li,  December 
11,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Mr.  Moss,— T»e  witness  uIko  hands  nie  the  specili cations 
t.mnected  with.that  ictter.  Sulisiantially  they  invite  Mr,  Little 
to  he  present  before  12  o'clock  noon  on  tiie  ;id  of  October  and 
]»reG£nt  sealed  bids  for  the  printing  uf  ballots  of  candidates,  the 
official  ballots  of  constitutional  amendments  or  other  proposi- 
tion for  the  election  of  November  6th.  The  bids  shall  be  bo 
much  pec  1,000  for  the  balance  required  for  the  entire  city  dur- 
ing the  coming  election.  Then  follows  the  detailed  number  and 
size  of  the  baJlota,  and  their  description. 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  Exhibit  7,  December 
11,  1894,  L.  W.  H.) 

Q.  Did  yon  attend  for  your  Ann  on  the  Wednesday  mentioned 
in  that  letter?  A,  I  did;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  At  police  headquarters?  A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  did  you  see  there?  A.  I  delivered  the  hid  to  the  clerk 
in  the  bureau  of  elections,  I  think  Mr.  Allen;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  the  name;  I  asked  him  when  the  bids  would  be  opened; 
and  stated  I  would  like  to  be  present  at  the  opening  of  the  bids; 
he  said  he  did  not  know;  that  the  bids  would  he  sent  up  to  Com- 
missioner Murray,  who  would  open  them;  and  he  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  would  open  them 
in  private  or  in  the  presence  of  the  hoard,  so  I  returned  to  m,y 
office  and  reported  it  to  Mr.  Little. 

Q.  Were  yon  present  when  the  bids  were  opened?  A.  Mr. 
Little  suggested  I  return  to  headquarters,  which  I  did — to  re- 
turn to  headquarters  and  see  Commissioner  Murray,  and  ask 
him  when  the  bids  would  be  opened;  I  did  so,  and  the  board  was 
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then  in  session;  I  sent  in  my  card,  and  Commissioner  Murray 
came  out  and  opened  the  door  and  ushered  me  in;  at  that  time 
the  bids  had  already  been  opened, 

Q.  I  notice  some  interlineations  in  your  bid;  will  you  explain 
how  those  came  to  be  there?  A.  Well,  when  I  received  it,  Com- 
missioner Murray  picked  this  letter  up  and  said.  "Now,  Mr. 
Little,  I  will  read  your  letter,"  and  he  read  the  letter  off;  he 
says,  "  From  which  it  appears  that  you  are  bidding  for  the 
official  ballots  for  the  constitutional  amendments,  calling  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  bid  on  the  official  ballots 
for  candidates;  I  told  Commissioner  Murray  that  I  was  free  to 
Bay  that  I  did  not  know  what  the  contents  of  the  bid  had  been; 
and  Mr.  Little  had  made  all  the  figures  himself;  and  that  he 
had  simply  asked  me  to  come  down  there  to  be  present  at  the 
opening;  so  I  asked  him  for  the  privilege  of  looking  at  the  letter; 
he  handed  me  the  letter,  and  I  read  it  over  myself ;  and  I  said  that 
it  seemed  to  me  that  the  typewriter  had  made  a  mistake  in  writ- 
ing the  letter;  that  it  appeared  as  though  the  words  "  For  print- 
ing official  ballots  for  constitutional  amendments  "  should  have 
read,  "  For  official  ballots  and  constitutional  amendments;"  I 
said,  further,  that  if  agreeable  to  them  I  would  telephone  to  Mr. 
Little  and  find  out  what  he  did  mean. 

Q.  Commissioner  Martin  was  present,  was  he  not?  A,  Com- 
missioner Martin  was  present  at  my  right. 

Q.  Engaged  in  conversation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Mr.  Murray, 
he  turned  to  Commissioner  Martin  when  I  spoke  of  the  telephone 
and  immediately  after — I  did  not  see  whether  Commissioner 
Martin  acquiesced  in  any  way;  however.  Commissioner  Martin 
handed  over  to  me  the  telephone  in  his  room, 

Q.  Invited  you  to  telephone  to  your  people  to  see  what  they 
really  meant?  A.  Tea,  sir;  so  I  called  up  Mr.  Little  on  the  tele- 
phone; and  Mr.  Little  replied  that  there  must  be  a  mistake  some- 
where; as  my  bid  is  for  official  and  constitutional  amendments; 
and  all  ballots  according  to  the  specifications;  he  spoke  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  letter  he  had  attempted  to  quote  from  the 
specifications,  and  the  fact  that  the  part  was  quoted  in  there;  I 
stated  everything  that  transpired  as  I  spoke  with  Mr.  Little  to  the 
board;  and  I  also  spoke,  holding  the  receiver  so  that  Mr.  Little 
would  hear  my  replies  to  them;  Commissioner  Martin  then  sug- 
gested that  T  write  in  certain  words;  I  would  say,  a  little  prior 
to  this,  when  the  letter  came  up,  that  Commissioner  Martin  did 
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saj  that  if  anything  were  put  in— what  he  meant  to  infer,  I  pre- 
snme,  was  that  it  would  not  he  official ;  so  I  took  the  opportanltj 
to  teli  him  that  I  also  made  estimates  for  the  house,  and  my, 
name  might  as  well  be  signed  to  the  letter  aa  the  name  of  the 
house. 

Q.  But  officially  he  spoke  of  your  relations  with!  Little?  A. 
Yea,  sir;  I  told  him  I  was  quite  authorized  to  do  anything  of  the 
Hort;  80  he  then  dictated  these  words. 

Q.  Who  dictated?  A.  Commissioner  Martin;  "For  candidates 
and  official  ballots;"  and  I  wrote  that  in  there  in  ink;  and  I  noted 
that  on  the  side  "  J.  J.  Little  &  Co.— Wood." 

Q.  So  the  interlineations  there  is  from  the  dictation  of  Mr. 
Martin  himself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  the  result  of  telephonic  commnnication  with  your 
house,  conducted  in  the  presence  of  Commissioner  Martin  and 
Commissioner  Murray?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  interlineation  had  been  made,  what  did 
they  do  with  the  hid;  did  they  take  it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Commis- 
sioner Murray  then  took  it  from  me. 
Q.  Were  there  other  bids?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  There  was  a  bid  from  Martin  B.  Brown;  was  there  not? 
A.  Yes;  Commissioner  Murray  turned  to  Commissioner  Martin; 
he  said,  how  does  that  make  the  bid  stand;  and  Commissioner 
Martin  had  been  making  bids  on  a  slip  of  paper;  he  said,  "  That 
make  Little's  bid  $248  under  Brown's." 
Q.  Who  said  that?    A,  Commissioner  Martin. 
Q,  That  was  in  the  presence  of  Commissioner  Murray  and 
yourself?     A.  Yea,  sir 

Q.  And  the  represeiitatives  of  Martin  B,  Brown  &  Co,  ?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  stated  your  bid  was  $248  lower  than  Martin  B. 
Brown's?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  Commissioner  Martin  turned 
to  me — I  was  to  his  left— and  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  "  You 
had  better  figure  that  so  as  to  see  there  is  no  mistake,"  and  if 
yon  will  look  on  the  back  of  it  you  will  see  the  figures  1  made 
to  the  police  board ;  I  made  these  flcures  and  then  I  agreed  with 
them  that  the  difference  was  $248.28. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  did  the  whole  printing  amount  to?  A.  My  bid 
amounted  to  $42,828.58.   Brown's  bid  amounted  to  $43,076.85. 
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ti.  A  difference  of  $248?  A.  A  difference  of  $248;  yes,  sir; 
then  CommissioneF  Murray  asked  me  whetlier  Mr.  Little 
understood  that  the  official  ballots  were  to  be  about  twice 
the  size  of  the  amendment  ballots;  and  I  telephoned  that  to 
Mr.  Little,  and  asked  him;  he  said,  yes,  he  understood  that 
distinctly,  and  he  reiterated  that  he  understood  everything 
just  as  the  specification  stated  them;  then  Commissioner  Mur- 
ray asked  me  if  he  understood  they  were  to  be  aelivered  in 
•closed  bands;  my  impression  Is  I  answered  that  on  my  own 
■responsibility,  and  I  said,  yes  he  understood  all  that, 

Q.  You  were  there  authorized  to  do  such  things?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  stood  up  to  every  point  that  was  brought  out 
as  willing  to  take  the  job  at  the  figures?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Kelso 
then  got  up  and  said  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  would 
accept  of  the  contract  at  the  price  quoted  by  Mr.  Little  if  lie 
board  felt  disposed  to  give  them  it. 

Q.  That  was  said  in  your  presence?  A.  That  was  said  in  my 
presence  in  the  meeting;  and  I  got  up  and  said,  I  was  free  to 
say  that  if  an  opportunity  were  to  be  afEorded  to  the  parties 
to  change  the  bids,  I  was  free  to  say  the  firm  of  J.  J.  Little 
■&  Co,  would  be  pleased  to  have  the  same  opportunity  accorded 
to  them;  and  Commissioner  Martin  then  suggested  that  the 
■board  would  go  into  executive  session. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Kelso  dispute  your  figures,  or  dispute  the  state- 
ment that  your  bid  was  J248  lower  than  Brown's?     A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Kelso  was  Brown's  representative?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  dispute  about  that  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  by  no 
■one;  there  was  no  dispute. 

Q.  Then  the  board  went  into  executive  session?  A.  Commis- 
sioner Martin  told  me  the  board  would  go  into  executive  session, 
and  I  could  go  into  the  outside  room,  if  I  wanted  to  hear  the 
decision. 

Q.  At  that  point  everything  had  been  adjusted  to  the  satis- 
faction of  everybody  present?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  bid  appeared  to  have  an  irregularity  on  its  face  at 
first  aa  the  result  of  a  clerical  error,  and  was  corrected  in  the 
board,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Kelso,  and  corrected  at  the 
dictation  of  Mr.  Martin?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  they  agreed  upon  It,  and  the  board  went  into  execu- 
tive session?    A.  Yes. 
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Senator  O'Connor.-iLet  me  ask  you,  Mr.  Moss,  a  questioifc 
The  law  require  these  puhlications  to  be  made  inviting  the 
bids  for  the  printing;  does  it  not 

Mr,  Moss. —  Yea 

SepatoF  O'Connor, —  For  how  many  days. 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  all  rests  upon  this  resolution  here. 

Mr,  Jerome. —  Where  the  work  is  over  |1,000  it  has  to  be  ad- 
yertised  for  unless  there  is  a  resolution  of  the  board  of  aldermen 
permitting  It  to  be  done  by  private  contract;  and  this  is  always 
passed  in  election  matters.  ' 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  elected  to  pnrsne  the  course  of  ad- 
vertising instead  of  private  contract, 

Mr.  Moss, —  They  are  authorized  to  let  on  sealed  bids  or  ad- 
vertising.   These  bids  were  not  advertised 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Well,  every  person  received  Invitation 
to  put  their  bids  in,    ' 

Mr.  Moss. —  There  were  certain  people  that  were  invited  to 

bid: 

The  Witness. —  I  do  not  know  further  than  ourselves ;  we  were 
invited  to  bid.    '  ,    '    ,  ' 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  They  were  to  be  sealed  bids,  were  they  not?  A.  I  think 
the  specifications  was  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  interlineations  were  put  in  there  ap- 
parently by  the  witness  practically  amounted  to  an  amended 
bid,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Moss, —  That  is  what  they  amounted  to — amended  in  the 
presence  of  everybody,  so  there  was  nobody  to  find  fault  with  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  And  after  that  what  prevented  the  other 
party  amending  the  bid, 

Mr.  Moss. —  They  did  not. 

By  Mr.  Moas:    ;  '     '  '      ■'"'';    Ti "]'  T'l  "^ 

Q,  You  had  been  permitted  to  amend  your  bid?     A.  And  it 

had  not  changed  the  price  at  all;  it  was  simply  making  a  bid 

clear. 

Q.  Yoor  bid  as  you  proposed  it  was  $2,30  a  thousand  for  tlie 

constitutional  amendment  ballots;  tliat  did  not  occupy  one-tenth 

of  the  space  the  others  did?    A.  If  yon  will  examine  the  letter 
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you  will  see  it  covers  the  ground  further;  it  says  here,  "  For  all 
ballots  specified,  or  any  additional  ballots  that  may  be  required," 
and  you  will  notice  here  this  part  is  quoted;  I  have  the  original 
copy  that  was  given  to  me  to  make  this  copy  from. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  means  that  the  members  in  the  board 
availed  themselves  of  the  technicality  to  award  the  contract  to 
the  man  they  wanted  to  award  the  contract  to. 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  is  about  the  size  of  it.  They  took  the  bid, 
and  they  went  into  executive  session  without  any  objection  upou 
this  man's  bid,  and  upon  another  bid  which  was  f248  higher, 
and  some  other  bids  which  we  do  not  talk  of.  Now,  I  want  you 
to  tell  what  happened  after  the  executive  session. 

The  Witn^s. —  I  followed  Mr.  Kelso  out  and  took  a  chair  In 
the  outer  ofQce;  Mr.  Kelso  going  into  the  hall;  shortly  after  I 
followed  Mr.  Kelso  into  the  hall,  and  had  a  few  words  to  say  to 
him;  and  he  went  to  the  hall  to  the  right,  and  I  returned  to  the 
general  offlce;  after  sitting  there  a  while  Mr.  Kelso  came  in  and 
told  the  doorkeeper  that  if  the  commissioners  wanted  him  he 
would  be  found  in  Mr.  Grace's  office;  and  shortly  after  Commis- 
sioner Martin  came  out  of  the  room  where  the  board  was  in  ses- 
sion and  asked  for  Mr,  Kelso;  the  messenger  went,  and  Mr.  Keleo 
came  and  went  into  the  board  room  where  they  were  in  session; 
shortly  after  that,  he  had  not  been  a  great  while,  when  Mr. 
Kelso  came  out  of  the  door  followed  by  Commissioner  Martin 
and  others;  and  Commissioner  Martin  then  asked,  "Is  Mr. 
Little's  representative  here;"  and  I  stood  up,  and  he  told  me  to 
tell  Mr.  Little  that  they  had  given  the  contract  to  Martin  B. 
Brown  for  ?40,000,  which  was  $3,000  under  our  bid,  and  camt 
within  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  purpose;  he  said  to  tell 
Mr.  Little  that  as  his  letter  was  an  .informal  letter,  the  board 
had  allowed  the  courtesy  of  changing  it;  that  had  it  been  a 
formal  public  document  they  could  not  have  allowed  him  any 
such  courtesy.    ' 

Q.  The  put  the  point  very  clearly  that,  your  letter  had  been 
amended?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  therefore  it  was  not  to  be  considered,  only  that  way? 

A,  The  inference  would  be  that,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  your  knowledge  whether  or  not  Messrs.  Martin 

B.  Brown  and  Company  were  printing  the  ballots  before  the 
work  had  been  given  out,  before  the  contract  had  been  made? 
A,  Well—; 
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Senator  O'Connor, — How  does  he  know  that  fact? 

Mr.  Moss. — Well,  I  want  to  see,  ; 

The  Witness. — Of  course,  I  have  heard;  I  have  heen  told 
indirectly. 

Senator  O'Connor. — We  ought  not  to  take  hearsay  on  a  matter 
of  that  kind, 

Mr.  Mobs. — I  understood  Mr.  Wood  had  some  information  that 
was  positiTe  on  that  subject  ' 

The  Witness. — I  heard  an  employe,  George  Brown,  in  their 
employ,  had  mentioned  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  You  need  not  take  that,  Mr.  Stenographter, 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  that  told  you  that?  A.  Mr.  Isles,  a  fore- 
man in  onr  employ. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man  in  Martin  B.  Brown's  employ?  A.  George 
Brown. 

Q.  Now,  isn't  there  somethiii':;  misleading  in  these  specifica- 
tions?   A.  Well— 

Q.  Are  these  not  misleading  specifications;  now  take  the  size 
of  the  amendment  and  the  special  question  ballot;  do  you  know 
how  many  of  those  ballots  there  were — the  size  of  the  amend- 
luent  and  special  question  ballot?  A.  The  size  of  these  ballots 
M'ill  be  six  inches  in  width  by  eight  inches  in  length;  the  siimple 
inclosed,  which  was  the  ofQciai  wample  sent  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  was  six  inches  by  six  inches. 

Q.  A  difference  of  two  inches?  A.  A  difference  of  two  iuehea; 
that  would  make,  of  course. 

Q.  And  the  speciiic.ition  was  drawn  so  that  a  large  figure 
would  come  out  from  a  bidder  if  he  bid  on  the  figures  men- 
tioned in  the  speeifl cations?  A.  A  figure  on  six  inches  by  eight 
inches  would  be  about  a  third  more  for  paper  than  if  the  ballots 
were  six  by  six;  six  by  six  was  the  size  mentioned  by  the 
secretary. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  ballots  were  required} 
some  10,000,000,  was  there  not?  A.  Yes;  some  millions;  I  don't 
know  exactly  the  number;  the  ballots  were  printed  six  by  eight; 
the  specification  was  six  by  eight. 

Q.  But  the  official  ballot  was  six  by  sis?  A,  The  sample  bal- 
lot sent  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was  six  by  six;  and  the 
samples  printed  for  Brooklyn  was  six  by  six. 
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Q.  In  figuring  on  those  specifications  did  jou  figure  on  six 
by  eight?    A.  We  figured  on  six  by  eight 

Q.  These  were  printed  according  to  specification?  A.  Six  by 
eight,  but  the  size  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  ballot  was  six 
by  six. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  For  the  constitutional  amendments?     A.  Yes;  for  the  con- 
stitutional amendments. 
By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  That  is  the  ballot  furnished  from  headquart«^  (produc- 
ing ballot);  have  you  figured  out  the  difference  in  money  that 
that  would  malie?    A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  a  computation  here  that  the  difference  of  those  two 
inches  upon  10,000,000  of  ballots  would  be  $3,000? 

Senator  O'Connor. — Were  they  actually  printed  by  the  man 
who  got  the  contract  six  by  eight? 

Mr.  Mobs. — That  we  can  not  tell  until  they  go  on  the  stand. 
We  had  better  take  an  adjournment  now. 

The  sergeant-at-arms  called  Daniel  Kirwin,  who  responded 
"Present.'' 

The  Chairman. — The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  half- 
past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning.  All  witnesses  required  to 
be  here  to-day  will  be  here  promptly  to-morrow  morning  at 
half-past  10. 

Proceedings  of  the  sixty-fourth  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned  the 
invwtigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  court-room.  Part  I,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  December  12,  1894,  at  10:30 
a.  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Edmund 
O'Connor  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss  and 
W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr,  Goff. —  I  ask  is  the  sergeant-at-arms  here? 

Senator  O'Connor, —  He  was  a  minute  ago. 

Mr,  Goff. —  I  will  perform  his  duty.  I  wJU  call  Charles  A, 
Grant 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Charles  A.  Grant 

Mr,  Goff, —  Of  course,  I  know  he  will  not  answer.  He  can  not 
answer.  I  took  this  method  of  reaching  Mr.  Grant,  We  have 
endearored  for  the  last  six  months  to  subpoena  him. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  the  private  secretary? 

Mr.  GofE.— That  is  the  private  secretary  of  Commissioner 
McClave.  He  resigned  his  position  immediately  on  Mr.  Mc- 
Clave's  resignation.  He  left  New  York  and  went  to  his  seaside 
residence  at  Asbnry  Park.  This  man  had  a  salary  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  aa  private  secretary  of  the 
commissioner.  He  was  private  secretary  for  Mr.  French  before 
he  was  private  secretary  for  Mr.  McClave.  I  would  like  my 
words  to  reach  Mr.  Grant  in  his  Jersey  resort.  We  tried  to 
subpoena  him,  and  had  men  watch  in  every  direction  for  him; 
and  if  Mr.  Grant  vrill  need  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  said  I 
wish  he  wonld  come.  We  are  prepared  to  state  that  Mr.  Grant 
is  to-day  worth  from  $75,000  to  $100,000  in  this  city;  that  he 
acquired  all  tliat  real  estate  on  a  salary  of  $1,700  a  year.  We 
are  prepared  to  show  that  Mr.  Grant  acquired  that  property  by 
corrupt  methods,  in  the  way  of  accepting  bribes  to  secure 
appointments  to  the  force.  Now,  Mr.  Grant  is  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  and  before  this  committee  adjourns  I  hope  my  words  will 
reach  Mr.  Grant  down  by  the  sad  sea  waves,  and  that  he  will 
come  here  and  prove  to  this  committee  that  what  I  have  said  is 
false.  I  will  not  take  this  method  of  calling  upon  a  person  who 
has  not  been  here  —  will  not  come  here  to  speak  for  himself; 
but  I  consider  it  necessary  and  due  to  this  committee  that 
Mr.  Grant,  holding  the  position  that  he  did,  getting  out  of  his 
office  so  rapidly,  getting  out  of  this  State,  putting  himself  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  subpoena  —  that  this  public  announcement  is 
justified  by  the  circumstances. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  I  was  not  here,  but  I  see  in  the 
papers  this  morning  that  a  witness  who  was  under  the  subpoena 
of  this  committee  was  arrested  on  a  warrant  in  this  committee- 
room  yesterday. 

Mr,  GofE. —  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  that  by  permission  of  the  counsel  or  the 
ccHnmittee. 

Mr.  Gofif. —  Yes,  sir;  the  officers  came  to  me  and  privately 
informed  me  that  they  had  a  warrant  for  Horner's  arrest  on 
the  charge  of  grand  larceny. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Very  well,  as  long  as  you  consent  to  it 
The  point  was,  they  had  no  right  to  make  an  arrest  of  that  kind — 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Yes,  sir;  I  publicly  got  up  in  court  and 
released  a  witness  under  subpoena,  and  told  the  officers 
L.  587 
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they  might  execute  their  warrant,  and  even  then  the 
officers  waited  until  the  witness  went  out  of  court;  so 
it  was  by  our  consent  and  knowledge,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
further  say  that  we  were  particularly  interested  in  Mr,  Grant's 
appearance  just  now,  as  we  have  a  record  here  of  Mr.  McClave's 
appointments,  and  we  would  like  very  much  to  ask  him  certain 
questions  concerning  those  appointments. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  Probahly  Mr.  Grant  will  want  to  be  vindi- 
cated in  the  course  of  the  week.  ( 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  hope  so  for  his  sake;  I  hope  so.  It  is  but  proper 
to  say  Mr.  Moss  has  just  informed  me  that  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin was  subpoenaed  here  yesterday  on  a  matter  incidental;  not 
on  the  main  question,  but  on  an  incidental  matter.  Mr.  Moss 
informs  me  that  the  proof  concerning  it  was  placed  before  the 
committee  yesterday  evening  in  relation  to  the  printed  ballots. 
I  am  informed  Mr.  Martin  has  come  into  court. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  is  behind  you., 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say  that  for  to-day  Mr.  Martin  is  excused. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No  necessity  for  your  further  attendance 
here  to-day  Mr.  Commissioner. 

Mp.  Goff. —  That  is,  to-day.  We  will  communicate  with  you, 
commissioner,  later  on.  Are  those  gentlemen — those  doctors 
from  the  health  department  here,  (two  gentlemen  stand  up).  Is 
Daniel  Curran  in  court?  {Yea,  sir.)  Is  Mr.  Bayard  here?  (Yea, 
sir.)  I  want  ex-Detective  Bayard.  (No  reply.)  Mr.  Levine  here? 
(Yes,  sir.)  Herman  Schuper  here?  (No  reply.)  Mr.  Westbrook 
here?    (Here.) 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Witnesses  whose  names  are  called  will 
answer  to  their  names  or  else  their  defaults  will  be  entered. 

Mr,  Goff.— Henry  W,  Meyer?  (Here.)  Are  you  from  the 
health  department,  Mr.  Meyer?     (No,  sir.) 

Mr.  Moss.— Is  Mr.  Wood,  who  was  on  the  witness-stand  last 
night,  here?     (Here.) 

William  Henry  Wood,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  testified  as  follows:  i 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Mr,  Moss. —  I  now  read  the  evidence,  a  minute  furnished  by 

the  police  department,  "  October  3,  1894.  The  following  sealed 
proposals  for  supplying  ballots  for  the  ensuing  election  were 
opened  and  read: 
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"Na  1.  John  M.  Drake,  |2.97  per  1,000.  (Informal  and 
amended.). 

"  No.  2.  J.  J.  Little  &  Go.,  f3.30  per  1,000.  Informal  and 
amended.)    ' 

"  No.  3.  Metropolitan  Job  Printing  Co.,  f3.75  per  1,000. 

"  No.  4.  Martin  B.  Brown,  $3.48  per  1,000  large,  and  $1.48  per 
1,000,  small.  Amended  so  as  to  make  the  total  f40,000,  to  oome 
within  the  appropriation. 

"Whereupon,  it  was  resolved,  That  the  proposal  of  Martin  B. 
Brown  to  print  and  furnish  the  official  ballots  for  candidaites,  and 
the  official  ballots  for  constitutional  amendments,  or  for  other 
proposals,  to  be  voted  at  the  ensuing  election,  and  for  sample 
ballots  in  the  required  number,  all  in  accordance  with  the  speci- 
fications therefor,  for  the  sum  of  $40,000  be,  and  is  hereby, 
accepted,  and  that  the  president  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  execute  a  contract  with  Martin  B.  Brown  for  such  work;  the 
form  thereof  to  be  approved  by  the  counsel  to  the  corporation; 
and  that  the  bond  for  its  faithful  performance  be  the  sum  of 
$50,00  with  two  sureties." 

Q.  You  testified  yesterday  that  after  your  bid  was  figured  at 
$43,000  and  Mr.  Brown  at  $43,248,  it  was  conceded  thal^our  bid 
was  $248  less  than  Martin  B.  Brown's  bid;  and  the  committee 
went  into  executive  session,  and  shortly  afterward  it  was  an- 
nounced that  it  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Brown  at  $40,000;  did  yon 
hear  any  conversation  between  Mr'  Kelso,  representing  Brown, 
and  the  commissioners,  by  which  his  bid  was  reduced  from 
$43,248  to  $40,000?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  done  in  secret;  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yon  testified,  as  I  understand  yon,  that  you  immedi- 
ately said  that  if  Mr.  Brown  was  to  be  allowed  to  reduce  Ms  bid 
you  would  like  to  reduce  yonrs?  A.  I  said  that  before  they 
went  into  executive  session;  Mr.  Kelso  got  up  and  said  that 
the  firm  of  M.  B.  Brown  would  accept  on  the  contract  the 
price  quoted  by  Messrs.  Little  &  Co.,  which  would  reduce  their 
bid— 

Q.  When  they  heard  your  figure  of  $43,000  they  said  they 
would  accept  this  at  $43,000?  A.  Yes;  and  Mr.  Martin  sug- 
gested that  they  go  into  eisecutive  session;  and  I  was  told  I 
could  wait  In  the  outside  room;  and  it  was  after  that  they 
sent  and  called  in  Mr.  Kelso;  and  all  this  transpired  afterwards. 

Q.  Then  Mr.  Kelso  was  called  into  the  executive  session? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  were  not?     A,  I  was  not. 

Q.  And  when  thej  came  out  it  transpired  the  bid  had  been 
awarded  to  him  at  $40,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  a  protest?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
protest  t 

Q,  Didn't  you  offer  to  do  the  work  for  $40,000?  A.  For  less 
than  $40,000;  Mr.  Little  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
specification  called  for  so  much  per  thousand,  and  not  for  a 
bulk  sum,  and  he  would  do  it,  and  to  relieve  th.e  board  of 
responsibility  in  the  matter  he  would  do  it  for  less  than  $40,000. 

Q,  You  had  figured,  and  all  the  bidders  had  figures  of  a 
price  per  thousand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  not  undertaken  to  bid  a  lump  sum?    A,  No,  sir. 

y.  And  so  the  proposition  to  do  it  for  a  l,ump  sum  was  a 
surprise  to  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  immediately  you  heard  of  it  going  to  be  done  that 
way  you  offered  to  do  it  for  less  than  $40,000?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  following  morning. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  contract  was  executed,  was  it  not? 
A.  So  far  as  I  know;  I  don't  know  how  soon  the  board  executed 
the  contract  after  the  session. 

Q.  Did  you  specify  any  sum  less  than  $40,000?  A.  We 
specified  less  than  $40,000. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  mentioned  a  specified  sum? 
A.  I  think  not 

George  Eadford  Kelso,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
^tate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  represent  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co.,  do  you 
not?    A.  No,  not  company;  Martin  B.  Brown. 

Q.  Mr.  Brown  is  dead?    A.  Yes. 

t^j.  And  the  present  concern  carries  on  business  under  his 
name?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  corporation?  A.  No,  sir;  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  sole 
proprietor  or  sole  owner. 

Q.  Mr.  George  Brown?    A.  No;  Mrs.  Martin  B,  Brown. 

Q,  That  concern  does  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dty 
printing,   does   it  not?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what  you  did  for  the 
•city  in  the  way  of  printing?     A.  Well,  we  have  been  awarded 
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contracts  for  the  general  printing  for  the  year;  we  have  bid 
on  this  against  other  bidders;  we  also  do  books  and  printing 
for  the  police  department,  and  do  some  for  the  dock  department. 

Q.  For  how  manj  years  have  you  been  the  successful  bidder 
upon  those  contracts?  A.  Five  or  six;  sometimes  we  loose 
some  of  it 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  the  contract  for  furnishing  elec- 
tion ballots?  A.  Ever  since  the  present  law  has  been  in  ex- 
istence. 

Q.  How  long  was  that?    A.  I  think  it  was  four  years. 

Q.  Tou  have  always  been  a  successful  bidder?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  there  any  one  interested  in  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown, 
or  the  business  of  Martin  B.  Brown  except  the  widow?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  a  soul. 

Q.  Is  there  any  agreement  in  existence  by  which  any  one  now 
holding  a  position  in  the  city  government  is  to  have  an  interest 
in  that  firm  from  the  Ist  of  January?    A.  No,  sir;  there  is  not 

Q.  Is  there  any  person  connected  with  the  city  government 
now  who  has  received  any  money  from  the  firm  or  firm's  busi- 
ness during  the  past  year?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Is  there  any  member  of  the  city  government  who  has  en- 
tered— I  mean  holding  executive  position — has  entered  the  busi- 
ness place  of  the  firm  during  the  past  year?  A.  No,  sir:  the 
business  next  year  will  be  continued  just  the  same;  Mrs.  Brown 
will  have  the  sole  interest;  and  there  has  been  no  such  talk  or 
proposition. 

Q.  I  ask  those  questions  because  a  certain  name  has  come  to 
us  as  having  an  interest  in  this  business,  and  In  fairness  to  them 
individually  I  do  not  mention  his  name  without  laying  a  founda- 
tion to  it;  so,  in  any  way — you  understand  what  testimony  is — 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  there  any  official  of  the 
present  city  government  who  has  or  contemplates  having  an  in- 
terest in  the  business  of  Martin  B.  Brown?  A.  No,  sir;  neither 
directly  or  indirectly;  and  It  does  not  contemplate  any  such 
thing,' 

Q.  When  did  your  firm  begin  to  print  the  ballots  used  at  the 
last  election;  what  date?  A.  October  5th;  Friday,  I  think  it 
was.    I  ' 

Q.  October  5th,  that  was  the  printing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  they  buy  the  paper  for  the  ballots?  A.  The 
first  shipment  of  paper,  I  think,  came  in  on  the  5th;  I  think  there 
were  a  few  bundles  that  came  in  the  day  before. 
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Q.  When  was  the  paper  bought?    A.  The  paper  ordered? 

Q.  When  was  it  ordered?  A.  It  was  given  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  3d ;  but  we  had  the  drummer  for  the  paper-house  in  several 
times  to  see  about  it,  and,  of  course,  I  had  told  him  in  case  we 
get  the  order  all  the  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  to 
rush  it;  and  he  suggested  I  order  a  few  reams  anyway. 

Q.  When  were  those  few  reams  ordered?  A.  I  did  not  order 
them. 

Q.  They  were  ordered  prior  to  the  3d  of  October?  A.  No;  I 
did  not  order  any  paper  at  all  prior  to  the  3d  of  October, 

Q.  What  was  the  size  of  the  ballots  for  the  constitntional 
amendments  as  you  printed  them?     A.  Six  by  eight. 

Q.  You  printed  them  that  size?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Wood,  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir.     ' 

Q.  And  you  heard  how  he  testified  that  you  went  into  the 
executive  session  of  the  board?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  state  what  transpired  there  by  which 
your  bid  was  reduced  from  $43,280  to  f40,000?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the 
officer  outside  of  Commissioner  Murray's  room  came  out  and 
said  I  was  wanted,  and  I  went  in;  and  Commissioner  Murray 
and  Commissioner  Martin  and  Commissioner  Kirwin  was  there; 
Commissioner  Murray  said  that  the  appropriation  for  printing 
the  ballots  for  the  year  was  but  $40,000;  and  there  was  probably 
some  delay;  and  wanted  to  know  whether  I  was  willing  to  do  all 
the  work  required  for  that  sum;  I  said  I  was  willing  to  do  it; 
I  made  an  amendment  at  the  bottom  of  my  proposal  stating  the 
fact,  and  they,  I  think,  voted  upon  it  and  awarded  the  contract; 
I  think  the  secretary  of  the  chief  clerk  was  here,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken. 

Q.  Mr.  Wood  was  not  present  when  you  were  directed  to 
reduce  your  bid?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  And  up  to  that  time  his  bid  had  been  lower  than  yours? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow, — Has  the  law  required  competitive  bids 
on  this  (Question? 

Mr.  Moss. — The  publising  of  bids  was  not  required  because  of 
the  council  and  of  the  board  of  alderman,  it  was  dispensed  with; 
but  following  the  custom  on  the  direction  of  the  resolution,  they 
invited  proposals.  They  sent  notices  to  five  or  six  large  print- 
ing  houses   who    gathered   together   by   their   representatives 
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upon  the  3d  of  October,  and  presented  their  bids  upon 
epeciflcatione  that  had  been  propounded  to  them;  and  these 
specifications  being  opened  in  the  presence  of  all,  a  computa- 
tion was  had  by  which  it  was  observed  in  the  presence  of  every 
one,   and  to  every  one's  satisfaction — 

The  Witness.— I  beg  pardon;  I  protested  against  Mr.  Little 
being  allowed  to  amend  his  hid  there. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  You  protested  against  liis  bid  being  amended,  but  never- 
theless it  was  amended  hy  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin;  was  it 
not?    A.  I  think  it  was, 

(J.  Mr.  Martin  dictated  the  words  that  were  written  into  the 
bid,  so  as  to  correct  a  clerical  error,  and  so  stated  at  the  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Mosa. — Continuing  my  answer:  It  was  figured  to  the 
satisfaction  of  every  one  that  the  hid  of  Little  was  f248  less 
than  Brown,  but  unfortunately  the  bid  had  not  been  formal 
originally,  some  typewritten  matter  having  been  left  out  by 
clerical  error,  and  in  the  presence  of  every  one  Mr.  Martin 
allowed  the  representative  of  Little  to  telephone  to  his  head- 
luarters  and  to  get  authority  to  correct  the  hid  hy  the  inser- 
ion  of  these  technical  words,  Hat  was  done  at  Mr,  Martin's 
dictation,  in  the  presence  of  every  one,  and  then  the  bid  was 
received  by  Mr.  Martin.  Then  they  took  their  hids  into  execu- 
tive session.  At  that  point  Little  having  the  advantage  by 
f21S,  according  to  Mr.  Kelso's  testimony,  he  was  called  in 
privately,  and  was  asked  whether  he  would  do  the  work  for 
?  iO.OOO,  the  amount  of  the  appropriation ;  he  said  he  would ;  and 
the  bid  was  awarded  to  him.  Mr.  Wood  has  testified  that  as  soon 
as  he  learned  that  he  asked  a  similar  privilege  of  reducing 
his  bid,  not  having  figured  on  a  lump  sum  previously,  and 
ofTered  to  do  it  at  less  than  140,000. 

Chairman  Lexow.— I  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Little 
had  ever  done  business  of  that  kind  for  the  city  before. 

Mr.  Moss. — I  will  ask  him  that  question  right  after  Mr,  Kelao. 

Chairman  lioxow. — I  ask  the  question  simply  for  this  reason, 
that  we  have  had  in  our  own  county  experience  on  that  sub- 
ject, where  the  printing  of  ballots  was  given  out  to  persons  wh" 
have  not  printed  them  before,  and  we  found  ourselves  tne  day 
before  election  without  a  single  lofcal  ballot  in  the  county;  and 
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the  efliciency  in  the  printer  in  that  particular  direction  may 
have  been  one  of  tlie  considerations  that  entered  into  the 
arrangement.    It  is  the  experience  of  these  particular  ballots. 

The  Witness.— I  will  make  a  statement,  with  your  permission. 
At  the  time  I  protested  against  Mr,  Little  being  allowed  to 
amend  his  bid,  and  I  asked  the  commissioners  to  consider 
carefully  whether  the  difference  of  $248  would  warrant 
taking  it  away  from  the  printers  who  had  already  done  it;  1 
asked  them  to  consider  that  carefully. 

Q.  At  the  same  time  Mr,  Wood  proposed  to  do  it  for  less  than 
pOjOOO?    A.  I  tmderetand  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  resulted  practically  in  the  saving  of 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  the  city.  The  police  board  un- 
doubtedly took  advantage  of  the  informa]  character  of  the  bid 
made,  and  they  gave  it  to  the  firm  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing  that  kind  of  work.  I  do  not  really  think  that  the  com- 
missioners did  anything  that  was  impri^er.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  as  much  of  it  as  probably  yon  had  a  right  to  infer  from  the 
beginning. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Of  course,  I  call  this  witness  from  a  brief  fur- 
nished me.     This  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  had  a  snap. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  is  it  you  got  all  these  contracts  in  the  city;  how  is 
it  in  every  case  in  their  competition  that  company  seemed  to  bid 
so  as  to  get  the  contract  in  the  city,  and  get  it  always?  A.  Are 
you  talking  about  the  contract  for  ballots? 

Q.  No;  all  contracts?  A.  I  can  not  say  that;  we  can  do  it 
cheaper  than  any  one  else;  we  have  the  plant  for  it, 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  peculiar  coincidence  that  one  firm  should  be 
able  to  underbid  any  and  all  other  competitor  firms  in  this 
city,  and  for  years  be  practically  in  the  possession  and  exclusive 
charter  as  it  were  to  do  business  in  the  printing  line  for  the  city 
—  a  monopoly?  A.  I  don't  think  so;  we  have  a  great  many 
plates  that  other  printei^  have  not;  that  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  it,  I  am  sure;  for,  if  they  are  bidding  on  a  certain  form 
of  blanks,  and  we  own  the  plates,  we  can  do  it  cheaper. 

Q.  Have  you  become  the  lowest  bidders  in  other  contracts  in 
the  same  way  that  yon  became  the  lowest  bidders  in  those 
contracts?    A.  No,  sir.  ; 
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Q.  By  seeing  the  competitor's  figures,  and  then  making  your 
figures  lower?  A,  No,  siv;  this  is  not  in  the  form  of  a  con- 
tract^ the  contract  was  not,  I  think,  advertised  at  all;  they  have 
a  right  to  give  it  to  any  one  they  chose;  on  their  contracts  the 
bids  are  open,  and  the  lowest  bidder  gets  the  work;  we  have 
lost  some  of  these  things. 

Q,  If  the  city  authorities  permit  Brown  &  Co.  to  underbid 
every  other  bid  before  them,  the  city  gains  that  much,  bat  it 
seems  to  me  dishonorable  practice?  A.  The  one  that  can  do 
the  work  cheaper  than  we  can  can  have  it. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Now.  a  little  case  in  point,  as  showing  the  peculiar 
favoritism  as  extended  to  the  firm  of  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co, 
We  have  had  the  case  of  Charles  W.  Gardner  on  appeal.  On 
the  first  appeal  we  had  to  print  our  own  case.  The  bill  for 
printing  it  was  considerable,  and  anticipating  its  going  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  we  printed  a  double  quantity  so  there  was 
plenty  left  to  go  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  without  reprinting; 
and  in  the  usual  arrangements  with  counsel  about  printiflg  we 
can  take  those  copies  of  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Appeals.  They 
did  not  do  it  They  sent  a  copy  of  the  case,  which  they  desired 
to  borrow  from'  us,  to  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Ca  and  had  it  all 
printed  anew  and  paid.  Martin  B.  Brown  &  Co.  a  fee  for  it. 
That  is  simply  an  illustration  from  our  own  knowledge  of  the 
favoritism,  t 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  your  pull,  Mr.  Kelso?  A.  We  did  not 
have  any  poll;  we  have  a  very  large  plant  that  is  particularly 
adapted  to  that,  and  the  volume  of  work  is  large,  and  we  can 
do  it  very  well  and  do  it  dieaply,  and  where  we  are  low  in  price 
we  get  it 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  will  say  the  work  in  the  Gardner  case  was  well 
done.  The  work  was  almost  as  handsome  as  those  we  had 
printed  by  Mr.  Hamilton. 

Senator  Bradley, —  I  would  suggest  that  if  there  was  any 
fault  it  was  with  the  board  of  aldermen.  It  should  have  been 
advertised  by  the  board  of  aldermen,  but  they  left  the  time  go 
past,  until  there  was  not  time  enough;  that  is  where  the  whole 
fault  is. 
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Q.  Mr.  Kelso,  are  jou  acquainted  with  any  member  oi  the 
board  of  aldermen?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  know  two;' just  to 
speak  to. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  them  about  the  pas&- 
age  of  a  resolution  doing  away  with  public  bidding  for  this 
work?  A.  No,  sir;  I  haye  not  epoken  to  either  one  of  tliem 
eince  they  have  been  aldermen. 

Q.  Or  doing  any  work?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  I  did  not  suppo&o  you  had?  A,  That  covers  other  things* 
besides  ballots. 

Q.  It  is  quite  common  for  the  board  of  aldermen  to  dispense 
with  advertising  and  bidding?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  it  in 
any  other  instajice  excepting  the  ballots. 

Q,  Do  you  know  that  bids — that  public  requests  for  bids — are 
now  being  printed  for  the  supplies  for  nest  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  is  common  to  make  tliat  public  request 
for  bids  after  the  1st  of  January?  A.  No,  air;  I  think  the — 
it  is  common,  but  1  think  the  effort  has  always  been  so  the  work 
can  be  furnished— 

Q.  It  is  not  only  common  but  usual  to  advertise  for  bids  for 
supplies  after  the  1st  of  January?  A.  I  think  they  have  been 
advertised   earlier   every   yesir   since   they   commenced. 

Q.  The  point  being  that  the  new  administration  advertises 
for  its  own  supplies?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think  a  point  is  that  a  great 
many  of  these  blanks  are  required  on  the  1st  of  January  for  the 
new  administration. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  custom  in  the  past;  the  custom  has 
been  such  that  when  a  new  administration  was  elected  to 
iidvcrtise  for  its  supplies;  that  is  the  way  it  has  been  in  the  past, 
is  it  not;  is  it  not  so;  it  has  been  so  in  the  past?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  don't  think  ttiis  printing  contract  was  ever  advertised  before 
the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Exactly;  never  advertised  before  the  1st  of  January  before? 
A.  I  don't  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  is  true  now  that  the  advertisement  was  running, 
and  contracts  are  about  to  be  made?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  furnishing  of  public  supplies  for  the  administra- 
tion that  is  to  come  in  on  the  1st  of  Jantrarv?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  1  show  you  a  copy  of  the  City  Eeeord  of  November  27,  189i, 
that  is  some  time  a-jo,  and  call  your  attenlion  to  "proposals  to 
furnish  the  court.'^  ^iii'l  departments  of  the  government  of  the 
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city  of  Xew  York  with  blanks,  printed  or  lithographed  books, 
dockets,  libers,  bindin:;:  covers,  binding,  etc.,  for  1895,"  is  that 
what  yon  have  reference  to  in  yonr  teetiraoDj?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  are  you  speaking  of  in  your  testimony?  A.  I  ani 
speaking  of  the  advertisement  that  is  now  running  for  the 
printed  supplies. 

Q.  And  that  is  something  else?    A.  Tes,  sir, 

Q.  Your  attention  has  not  been  caUed  to  the  matter  of  the 
book  binding  or  furnishing  libers  for  the  city?     A.  I  know  ,of  it 

Q.  You  Imow  these  are  now  running?    A.  No,  sip;  that  is  not. 

Q.  Is  this  runiiing?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  it  been  let?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  has  already  been  let  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Does  that  include  substantially  all  the  printing  of  a  per- 
manent character  for  the  ensuing  year? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  sir,  I  show  you  the  proposals  as  to  which 
Mr,  Kelso  says  the  contract  has  already  been  let,  and  he  speaks 
now  of  proposals  for  printing  for  the  next  year. 

Q,  Don't  you  know,  Mr,  Brown,  that  the  purpose  of  this  adver- 
tising and  making  contracts  now  is  to  secure  to  this  present  ad- 
ministration all  the  patronage  that  is  incidental  to  the  awarding 
of  those  large  cqntracts?    A.  No,  sir;  I  know  that  Is  not  bo. 

Q.  You  know  that  is  not  so?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  an  unusual  thing?  A.  No;  I  think  the  eon- 
tract  of  last  year  for  books  was  awarded  before  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
ary; there  are  a  great  many  of  those  books  that  are  required  to 
be  used  on  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  Of  the  printing  of  a  permanent  character  have  yon  known 
for  years  past  that  lias  been  awarded  before  the  1st  of  January? 
A.  I  know  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  list  as  early  as  pos- 
sible; and  that  has  been  printed  earlier  every  year;  and  this  year 
has  been  printed  earlier  than  before. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  practical  i-esult  is  to  seenre  to  the  party  now  in  power 
the  patronage  now  in  awarding  that  printing?  A.  Well,  that  is 
the  awarding  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  do  not  think  I  have  any  more  questions  to  ask, 
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Mp.  Kelso.  Now,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  old  officers  here, 
and  they  have  been  here  for  several  days,  and  in  justice  to  them 
I  think  we  should  dispose  of  thia  pension  matter  and  have  -lone 
with  it 

Daniel  Curran,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  ask  if  ex-policeman  Jacob  Hess  is  in  court — cx- 
Wardman  Hess?     (No  answer.) 

Q.  Mr.  Curran,  by  the  way,  how  many  carts  have  yon  in  the 
sti'iwt  cleaning  department?    A.  None  at  all. 

(1-  How  many  have  you  there  in  somebody  else's  natne?  A. 
None. 

(J   How  many  did  you  have?    A.  I  had  one  a  y^ar  ago. 

Q.  Only  one?     A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q,  How  much  did  you  pay  for  royalty  to  some  onf  for  that 
cart?    A.  I  don't  vay  nothing;  my  son  bed  it;  not  me. 

Q.  How  many  o-"is  had  you  between  you  and  your  son?  A, 
Two. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  for  those  carti?  A.  E  have 
them  carts  yet 

Q.  How  much  did  jou  get  from  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment?   A.  Three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day- 

Q.  How  many  have  you  on  the  street  cleaning  department, 
between  yourself  and  your  family?  A.  One  on  the  department 
of  public  works. 

Q.  How  many  on  the  street  cleaning?    A.  None,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  son  any  on  the  street  cleaning?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  member  of  your  family?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  any  i^tool  pigeon  there  on  the  cart?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  evidently  know  what  I  mean?     A.  I  do,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  been  a  policeman  long  enough  to  undevstand 
that  term,   havent  you?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  these  two  carts — this  cart  that  you  have  now  in 
the  department  of  public  works,  how  much  do  you  get  for  that? 

A.  Three  dollars  a  day. 

Q.  You  have  to  pay  a  shade  for  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  was  not  taxed  around  election  time? 
A.  No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  You  say  that  to  me  without  blenching?  A.  Yes,  sir;  con- 
scientiously and  true. 
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Q.  You  have  been  on  the  police  for  how  many  years  yonrseif? 
A.  For  21  years. 

Q.  How  lomg  since  is  it  that  you  retired?  A.  Twenty-one  veiirs, 

Q.  How  long  since  is  it  that  yon  retired?  A.  Year  ago  last 
August. 

Q.  So  that  while  you  were  on  the  police  force  you  had  carts 
in  the  department?    A.  No,  sir;  a  son  yt  mine  had  them. 

Q.  Through  yonr  influence?  A.  No,  sir;  not  through  my 
influence,  hut  through  his. 

Q.  You  have  a  eon  uow  in  the  department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
is  an  inspector  of  dumps. 

Q.  That  was  the  man  that  was  dismissed  the  department 
a  liille  while  ago  for  allowing  privaije  matter  to  be  dumped  at 
the  city's  expense?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  laid  off  for  a  week. 

(J.  For  that  caii'^e;  that  was  the  reason  for  It?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  restored  again?    A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now  inspector  of  dumps?  A.  Canal  street 
dnmps. 

Q.  What  dump  was  he  inspector  of  where  he  allowed  private 
dumping  at  the  city's  expense?    A.  Nineteenth  street. 

Q.  When  was  that?    A.  It  must  be  over  a  year  ago,  T  think, 

Q.  liming  Commissioner  Andrews'  time?  A.  No;  Commis- 
sioner Brennan's  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  Commissioner  Andrews  restored  him?  A. 
Well,  I  really  forget;  I  think  it  was  npeiiirin  wli"  was  rlierr, 

Q.  You  are  mistaken?  A.  May  Ve  f  am;  I  am  n<it  sure  whether 
it  was  Andrews  or  Brennan. 

Q.  Have  yon  got  any  other  business  on  hand?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Number  1  Carlysle  street  in  thi» 
city. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  then;?    A,  About  13  years, 

Q.  Own  your  own  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.   In  your  wife's  name?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  That  is  usual  in  your  employment;  did  you  ever  know  a 
policeman  who  had  his  house  in  his  own  name  or  in  his 
wife's  name?    A,  It  is  not  in  my  name  or  wife's  name. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  it  was  in  your  wife's  name?  A. 
No;  my  wife  owns  nothing, 

Q.  But  you  said  your  wife  owned  the  house?  A.  No;  I  lived 
.  In  a  tenement  honse  13  rears. 
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Q.  I  ask  jou  agaiu  has  your  wife  any  property  or  real  estate? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  you?     A.  No,  sir;  or  me  either. 

Q.  Not  even  a  lot  ot  ground?     A.  Not  a  bit,  sir, 

Q,  Not  even  a  nemetery  lot?  A.  Well,  we  have  a  cemetery 
lot  in  Calvary, 

Q.  What  was  your  business  Ijefore  you  went  on  the  police? 
A.  1  was  a  porter. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  went  on  the  police?  A. 
Ahout  28  years. 

Q.  And  what  business  were  you  porter  in?  A.  In  a  cotton 
store  in  West  street. 

Q.  And  that  business  required  you  to  be  pretty  active  and  be 
pretly  strong?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  to  use  the  cotton  hook  on  the  bales  I  suppose?  A. 
Tea,  sir, 

Q.  Was  your  health  not  equal  to  the  calls  upon  it?  A.  My 
health  has  always  been  good, 

Q,  But  you  thought  you  would  get  a  lighter,  easier  position 
by  getting  on  the  police  force?    A.  I  thought  it  was  better  pay. 

Q.  That  is  right;  I  wanti  to  know;  what  was  the  pay  when 
jou  went  on  —  $1,200?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  One  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  term  on  the  police  force  you  were  not  disabled 
in  any  way  by  any  accident,  were  you?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  left  the  police  force  you  did  not  leave 
because  you  had  been  disabled  or  crippled?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  You  are  a  good,  strong,  healthy  man  to-day?  A.  My  eye- 
sight failed  me  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

Q.  Was  that  any  element  in  your  asking  leave  to  be  retired? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Did  you  feel  sensitive  by  reason  of  the  common  belief 
that  policemen  did  not  see  things?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  see 
a  block  a  way. ' 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  commonly  believed  that  the  eyesight  ot 
policemen  is  generally  a  little  dim;  was  that  the  reason?  A. 
No,  no. ' 

Q.  Well,  was  it  because  you  were  not  able  to  discover  the 
side  door  open  of  the  saloons,  on  Sunday?  A.  I  felt  my  eye- 
sight failing  for  three  or  four  years  before  I  made  an  applica- 
tion to  go  out  ■ 

Q.  I  am  asking  if  yon  felt  hurt  at  your  physical  incapacity 
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for  seeing  the  side  doors  spring  open  of  the  saloons  on  Sunday? 
A.  Oh,  na ' 

Q.  Do  you  feel  that?     A.  Na 

Q.  You  could  not  see  those  days;  could  you?  A.  Yes;  1 
could  see  them,  i 

Q.  Even  a  block  away?  A.  Well,  I  could  not  distini^uish  a 
person  a  block  away. ' 

Q.  In  New  York  it  takes  a  man  of  pretty  sharp  eyesij^ht  to 
he  able  to  distinguish  men  a  block  away;  but  you  could  see  a 
block  away?     A.  I  could  not  distinguish  a  person  a  block  away. 

Q,  Don't  you  think  you  could  have  distinguished  the  rounds- 
man at  night  a  block  away?    A.  Not  at  night  I  could  not. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  yoo  would  be  on  the  alert  to  see  the  rounds- 
man or  sergeant  on  the  rounds  at  night  on  duty?  A,  I  could 
not  tell  who  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  at  the  night  time. 

Q.  But  at  daytime  your  eyesight  was  all  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  as  matter  of  fact  you  are  a  good,  strong,  healthy  man 
to-day  are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  the  department?  A. 
About  49. ' 

Q.  And  you  are  receiving  a  pension?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  8ix  hundred  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  little  pickings  up  you  got  in  the  street  cleaning  . 
department  and  in  the  department  of  the  public  works;  is  that 
so?  A.  I  have  a  horse  and  he  is  only  working  every  fine  day; 
he  has  done  nothing  to-day  or  yesterday. 

Q.  Well,  then  is  that  your  horse  that  you  have  now  that 
works  every  fine  day,  doi  you  expect  him  to  be  ,soon  in  a  posi- 
tion also  to  retire?  A.  Oh,  no;  he  is  able  to  work  every  day  if 
he  can  get  it. 

Q.  He  is  able  to  work  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  difficulty  with  the  horse  is  that  you  do  not  expect 
a  pension  for  him  when  he  retires?  A.  No;  the  trouble  is,  I  do 
not  get  enough  work  for  him.  ' 

Q.  You  do  not  have  enough  horses  to  employ?  A.  I  have  only 
two. 

Q.  Did  yoo  ever  deal  in  horses?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Six  hundred  a  year;  how  many  sons  have  yon?  A.  Four 
sons. 

Q.  What  are-they  employed  at  each  one?  A.  There  is  one  of 
them  in  the  street  cleaning  department,  and  two  of  them  drivers 
a  truck,  one  of  them  drives  his  own  horse. 
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Q.  Aad  the  fourth?    A.  Well,  the  fourth  is  going  to  school. 

Etinne  Bayer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

fiy  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  What   is  your  business?    A,  I   am  connected  with  the 
Bayer  detective  agency  in  the  World  building. 
Q.  Yoa  have  a  detective  agency?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Were   you   not  janitor   of   one   of   our   civil    courts?     A. 
Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  resign  the  position?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Who  holds  the  position  now?    A.  A  son  of  mine,  sir. 
Q.  The  position  has  remained  in  the  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  court  are  you  janitor  of?     A.  Fourth  district  court, 
Bir. 

Q.  That  is  Judge  Eoeficher's  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  left  the  police  force?    A.  A 
little  over  six  years. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  you  left  the  police  force?    A. 
Forty  years. 
Q,  Forty  years  of  age?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  were  employed  in  the  cane  business  before  you 
went  on  the  police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Walking  sticks,  etc.?    A.  Umbrella  handles  and  walking 
sticks. 

Q.  You  were  confined  at  that  businesis,  weren't  you;  it  was 
felling  upon  yo,ur  health?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  complained  about  your  health?     A,  No,  sir. 
Q-  Before  you  went  on  the  police?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Did  you  say  how  old  you  were  before  you  left  the  police? 
A.    Forty  years, 

Q.  Do  you  receive  a  pension?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 

Q.  Three  hundred  dollars?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  receive  $300?     A.  I  had  been  disabled. 

Q.  Then   you   did   not   serve  out  your   time?    A,   No,   sir. 

Q.  How  much  time  did  you  serve?     A.  A  little  over  10  years, 

Q.  And  you  made  application  to  be  retired?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  disabled?     A.  Shot  in  my  right  hand. 

Q    Shot  through  your  right  hand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  a  wardman?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  did  the  disability  prevent  jon  from  discliarging  the 
duties  of  a  wardman?  A.  Well,  not  exactly;  but  my  hand  com- 
menced to  pain  me,  and  I  got  out  and  asked  to  be  retired. 

Q.  What  captain  were  you  wardman  for?  A.  Anthony  J. 
Allaire. 

Q.  You  say  your  hand  commenced  to  pain  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  yon  find  particular  occupation  for  your  hand  while 
you  were  wardman?     A.  What  is  that;  I  did  not  catch  it? 
Q.  Which   hand   was   it?     A.  My   right   hand. 
Q.  I  mean  to  say  was  yonr  right  hand  called  upon  to  perform 
any   particular   function   while   yon   were   wardman?     A.  Not 
exactly. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  got  shot  in  the  hand  until  you  left  the 
department,  how  long  was  it?  A.  I  should  judge  about  three 
or   four  years, 

Q.  Three  or  four  years;  you  were  able  to  perform  the  duties 
of  wardman  notwithstanding  your  wound  in  the  hand"  during 
that  period  of  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  find  any  inconvenience  in  the  flexibility  of  youp 
fingers  owing  to  the  wound  in  your  hand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  found  that  inconvenience  becoming  greater  and 
greater  every  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  your  twisting  your  liand  and 
putting  it  behind  you  for  instance?  A.  I  do  not  understand 
yon,    Mr.   Goff.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  find  any  difficulty  by  reason  of  this  wound  in 
turning  your  hand  backwards  for  instance?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  In  the  way  I  indicate  (indicating)?  A.  Yes;  I  could  not 
turn  the  right  hand,  but  I  might  turn  the  left  hand. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  fact  that  the  residents  of  your  precinct  were 
not  used  to  dealing  with  officers  who  turned  out  their  left  hand? 
A.  I  can  not  tell  yon. 

Q.  Was  it  not  understood  that  it  was  the  right  hand  that- 

was  to  be  the  agent   or  the  go-between?     A.  I  never  was  a 

go-between;  and  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  go-between. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  policeman's  hand  flexibly  turnihe 

backward?     A.  I  might. 

Q.  You  understand  what  I  mean?    A,  I  understand  you, 
Q,  Now,  we  understand  each  other;  I  want  to  know  if  this 
wound   that  yon    received  in  your   hand   interfered   with   the 
L.  589 
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flexibility  of  your  hand  in  turning  backwards  while  going 
around?     A.  I  mean  this —  ' 

Q.  Wait  (indicating  by  turning  his  hand  baclcward)?  A.  I 
nnderstand  you  entirely,  yes,  sir;  it  did. 

Q.  And  when  you  found  it  did  interfere  with  it  you  retired? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right, 

Q.  Your  occupation  was  gone;  wasn't  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  what  you  are  saying?  A.  Well,  Mr. 
Gofl,  is  explaining  it  all;  I  have  not  got  to  witness  it;  Mr.  Goff 
is  explaining  it. 

Q,  It  may  be  very  funny  for  those  who  listen,  but  it  may  not 
be  quite  so  funny  for  you;  do  you  understand  what  you  are 
doing  here?  A,  I  have  not  been  saying  anything;  Mr,  Goff  has 
been  doing  the  same,  and  I  sat  right  here. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  You  have  been  answering  the  questions?  A,  I  answered 
Bome  of  the  questions;  yes,  sir, 

Q,  And  you  told  me  you  understood  what  I  meant?  A.  I 
understood  what  you  meant  by  using  your  right  and  your  left 
hand. 

Q.  You  understand,  Mr,  Bayer,  that  what  I  meant  was,  and 
what  you  understand  I  meant  was,  that  the  public  understanding 
of  the  use  of  the  policeman's  hand,  was  to  receive  the  bribes  and 
the  tips  that  were  given  him;  you  understand  that,  don't  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  understand  tliat? 
A,  I  did  not;  I  mean  to  say  that  I  did  not  put  my  hand  to  the 
right  or  left. 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  you  what  you  did;  I  am  asking  you  if  you 
did;  when  you  said  you  understood  what  I  meant,  if  you  did  not 
nnderstand  by  that —    A,  I  might. 

Q.  And  you  did  that;  you  did  understand  it?   A.  All  right,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  Is  that  so;  you  are  here  under  oath?    A.  I  understand  I 
am  here  under  oath. 
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Q,  Are  jou  willing  to  swear  to  what  jou  have  been  swearing? 
A.  To  what? 

Q.  That  the  reason  jou  went  out  of  the  police  force  was 
because  you  could  not  use  the  hand  in  the  manner  designated 
by  Mr.  Goff  to  receive  bribes?  A.  Mo,  sir;  I  did  not  say  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  said  it  was  because  you  could  not  use  the  hand  in  the 
manner  indicated?    A.  No,  sir;  that  was  not  the  cause  of  it. 

Q,  That  is  what  you  swore?  A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  GofE,  that  is  not 
there. 

Q.  I  am  taking  your  own  sworn  statement,  Mr.  Bayer?  A. 
That  is  right;  I  am  willing  to  swear  to  the  truth,  but  not  be 
forced  into  it. 

Q,  Every  question  has  been  asked  you  in  an  intelligent 
manner. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  answer  apparently  with  a  great  deal  of  gusto  and 
pleasure  to  a  state  of  facts  which  is  certainly  surprising,  to  say 
the  least. 

By  Mr.  GoEE: 
Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  the  cause  of  your  complaint  against 
Captain  Murphy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  tell  us  the  wliole  of  it,  now,  like  a  good  fellow?  A. 
I  met  Captain  Murphy  some  years  ago;  I  do  not  exactly  remem- 
ber when  it  was;  he  asked  me  the  loan  of  some  money;  I  loaned 
him  |350,  and  I  could  not  get  it  until  I  had  to  sue  him  for  it;  I 
sued  him  and  he  paid  me. 
Q.  Is  that  the  whole  of  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  sue  him  until  after  this  committee  commenced 
its  sessions?    A.  What  is  that? 

Q,  You  did  not  sue  him  until  after  this  committee  commenced 
its  sessions?    A.  Correct,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  announced  if  he  did  not  pay  you  you  would  come 
before  this  committee  and  give  your  true  reason  why  he  owed 
you  that  money?     A.  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 
Q.  Did  you  say  it?     A.  I  might  have  said  that 
Q.  Bid  you  say  it?    A.  I  don't  remember  whether  I  did  or  not. 
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Q.  Will  jou  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  would  not  swear  to 
that 

Q.  Did  you  ?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  as  a  fact  tliat  you  did  not  say  that  if  Cap- 
tain Murphy  did  not  come  up  wilh  that  money  you  would  come 
before  the  Lexow  committee  and  give  the  true  inwardness  or 
the  transaction  between  him  and  you?  A.  I  could  not  swear 
to  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  could  not 
Bwear  to  it,   Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  you  did  not  say  it?  A.  I  could  not  deny; 
I  might  have  said  it, 

Q.  That  is  in  your  mind  to  have  done  so  if  he  did  not  come 
up  to  the  scratch  and  pay  you?  A.  I  could  not  exactly 
respond  because  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  That  is  not  many  months  ago;  that  is  in  this  year? 

Senator  Bradley.— I  should  think  he  would  injure  his  busi- 
ness, for  no  one  will  want  to  hire  a  detective  who  is  so  short 
of  memory  as  he  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bayer,  it  is  within  this  year,  and  yon  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  that  whole  transaction;  now  I  ask  if  it 
is  not  a  fact  that  you  said,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  to 
more  than  one  person,  or  half  a  dozen  persons,  that  unless  Cap- 
tain Murphy  came  up  with  his  money  that  you  would  make  it 
hot  for  him  before  the  Lexow  committee?  A.  I  could  not 
remember;  and  I  could  not 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  you  are  impressing  us  with  the  belief 
that  you  are  telling  the  truth?  A.  I  am  not  impressing;  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Goff,  I  might  have  said  it;  I  might  have  said  it 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  in  your  mind,  was  it?    A.  I  might  have  said  it 

Q.  You  felt  that  way?    A.  I  might  have  said  I  felt  that  way. 

Q.  Isn't  it  your  present  recollection  you  did  feel  that  way 
at  that  time?  A,  I  might  come  before  the  committee  if  he  would 
not  have  paid   me. 

Q.  That  was  in  your  mind  at  the  time?    A.  It  might  be  so. 

Q.  Is  that  your  recollection  now?    A,  At  present;  yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  GoS: 

Q.  Now  jou  are  evading  it,  Mr.  Bayer;  tell  us  the  true 
inwardness  of  it?  A.  I  am  telling  you  the  whole  truth,  and 
nothing  but  tbe  trnth. 

Q.  What  have  the  committee  to  do  with  a  private  transaction 
between  one  man  borrowing  and  one  lending  to  the  other;  the 
committee  has  nothing  to  do  with  that?  A.  I  would  have  come 
before  this  committee  any  way. 

Q.  Why  did  you  threaten  this  man  if  he  did  not  pay  you  you 
would  go  before  the  Lexow  committee,  if  there  was  not  some 
reason  that  you  believed  he  would  pay  you  sooner  than  come 
before  this  committee?  A.  I  could  not  have  given  you  any 
reason;  I  might  have  said  I  would  come  before  the  Lexow 
committee. 

.By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  What  were  you  going  to  tell  the  committee?    A.  That  he 
owed  me  the  money,  $350. 
Q.  Was  that  all?    A.  Yea,  sir.  ; 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee was  here  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  men  to  collect  their 
debts?    A.  I  might  have  thought  sa 

Q.  Did  you;  you  had  been  a  ward  detective  for  a  number  of 
years  ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  thought  that  the  business 
of  the  Lexow  committee  in  New  York  w-is  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  men  to  collect  their  private  debts?  A.  Well,  I 
thought  on  a  general  run  a  man  has  a  charge  against  a  police 
captain  it  would  come  up  before  the  investigation  committee. 

Q.  Private  debts?    A.  Private  debts;  yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  f 

Q.  How  did  that  debt  arise?  A.  He  asked  me  the  loan  of 
f350. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  did  not  ask  the  gentleman  why;  he  was  a 
police  captain,  and  I  was  on  the  police,  and  he  asked  me  to 
lend  it  to  him,  and  I  loaned  it  to  him ;  did  I  ask  him  for  what 
purpose;    it  would  not  be  gentlemanly,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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By  Mr.  Goff  :  i  i 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bajer,  you  were  wardman  at  the  time  Captain 
Murphy  asked  you  for  this  loan?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  a  wardman  for  Tony  Allaire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct?    A.  The  old  Tenth,  the  present  Eleventh- 

Q.  That  is  the  Eldridge  street  station-house?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  Where  was  Captain  Murphy's  station  at  the  time  he 
secured  this  remarkable  loan?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  West  One 
Hundredth  street.  j  ' 

Q.  West  One  Hundredth  street,  where  he  is  now?  A.  I  guees 
he  is  there  now.  i  ; 

Q.  And  he  is  captain  of  the  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  why  it  was  that  Gap- 
tain  Murphy,  who  has  a  salary  of  $2,750  a  year,  and  you  a 
salary  of  $1,200  a  year,  that  he  should  come  down  from  One 
Hundredth  street  station  to  the  Eldridge  street  station  to  ask 
yon,  a  poor  ward  detective,  for  a  loan  of  $350;  will  you  explain 
that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  could  not. 

Q.  You  could  not  explain  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  captain ;  had  he  no  other  friends  on  the 
force  to  borrow  money  from  but  from  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  ask  him.  '  ' 

Q.  Where  were  you  when  the  captain  went  to  you  to  borrow 
money?    A.  On  Grand  street. 

Q.  Did  he  meet  you  by  appointment?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Accidentally?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  he  in  uniform?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  that  passed  between  you  was  what?  A.  He 
asked  me  if  I  had  any  money;  I  asked,  "  How  much  do  you 
want;"  he  said,  "I  need  $350,"  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Right  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  considerable 
roll  of  bills  about  you?    A.  I  carried  all  I  had. 

Q.  Had  you  been  making  your  collections  that  day?  A.  Col- 
lection of  what?  I 

Q.  Collections  from  the  disorderly  ho  uses  of  the  precinct? 
A,  No,  sir.  ]  ! 

Q,  How  did  you,  a  poor  policeman  on  Jl,200,  come  to  have 
|350  in  your  clothes  without  any  notice  or  request  being  made 
upon  you  beforehand?  A.  I  generally,  like  many  others,  I 
played  poker  and  played  horses. 
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Q.  That  is  a  stock  answer,  is  it  not?  A,  Jifo;  any  gentlemaji 
that  knows  me  knows  I  am  a  poker  player  and  horse  player. 

Q,  You  recognize  that  that  answer  has  been  made  by  other 
poUcemen  under  similar  circumstances?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A,  Oh  yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  common  thing  among  those  in  the  department  by 
men  called  upon  to  explain  there  ilJgotten  wealth  to  say  they 
got  it  at  horse  and  poker  playing?  A,  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  Oh  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  let  us  see,  you  are  a  great  poker  player;  every- 
body that  knows  you  knows  that?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  play  poker?    A.  Club  rooms  Coney  Island. 

Q.  Wait  a  while  now;  let  us  go  easily;  what  club  rooms? 
A.  Coney  Island,  sir. 

Q.  At  Coney  Island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  club  room  in  Coney  Island?     A.  In  Bauer's. 

Q.  Is  there  a  regular  poker  player's  club  there?  A.  It  was 
a  club. 

Q.  A  club  of  what?    A.  Of  a  lot  of  gentlemen;  a  social  club. 

Q.  What  is  its  name?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q,  How  was  it  designated?  A.  There  was  a  room  there  where 
people  met. 

Q.  What  was  it  called?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You  say  a  club;  and  club-houses  have  a  name?  A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  its  name. 

Q.  Yes  you  do  remember;  we  will  try  to  nurse  your  memory; 
the  one  in  your  mind  is  not  interfering  In  your  memory? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  hope  not 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  club?    A.  I  don't  remember,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  there  was  a  club  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  remember  there  was  a  club  there,  don't  you  remem- 
ber the  name  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  know  a  hundred  clubs,  but 
don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  this  remarkable  club  meet?  A.  They 
have  been  there  every  night,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  bad  it  a  president?  A,  I  really  could  not  tell  you  if. 
it  had  a  president  or  not. 

Q.  Or  any  officers?  A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir;  I  know  it  was 
a  club-room  where  a  number  of  people  met. 

Q.  You  repeated  that  a  number  of  times,  and  we  don't  want 
it  again;  liad  it  any  oflScers?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Was  the  rent  of  the  room  paid?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  there  any  rules  of  the  game?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Was  there  any  limit?     A.  A  dollar  or  two-dollar  limit 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  rake  in  the  jack-pot?  A.  ?Jot  as 
often  as  you  lost, 

Q.  Then  you  lost  as  much  as  you  won  there?  A.  Not  that 
night 

Q.  You  said  you  did  not  rake  in  a  jack-pot  as  much  as  yoa 
lost?  A.  I  thought  you  asked  me  that  night,  that  pot;  I  under- 
stood you  to  say,  did  I  rake  in  that  pot. 

Q,  What  night  did  you  think  I  was  talking  about?  A.  The 
jack-pot;  if  I  raked  in  that  jacb-pot;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Senator  Cantor. —  Are  you  suggesting  legislation  against  jack- 
pots next  winter. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Oh,  no;  that  would  be  sumptuary  legislation. 

Q,  Now,  I  think  you  had  better  refresh  your  memory  and 
answer  us  truthfully  about  this  remarkable  club;  can't  yon 
give  us —    A.  What  answer  can  I  give  you- 

Q.  Can't  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  other  men  but  yourself? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  join  the  club?  A,  I  was  not  a  member  of 
It  at  all. 

Q.  You  visited  it  frequently?    A.  Once  in  a  while. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  apply?  A.  It  is  so  long  ago  I  could 
not  remember  those  names. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  they  strangers?  A,  Most  people  I  knew  went  there 
in  Coney  Island. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  club  that  paid  initiation  fees  too,  or  monthly 
or  yearly  dues?  A.  I  could  not  really  tell  you;  of  course  I  was 
not  a  member  of  it. 

Q.  You  just  went  in  there  and  pitched  a  game?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  said  you  went  in  there  every  night?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did 
not  say  that.  ' 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  go  there?    A.  Once  in  awhile. 

Q.  What  does  that  mean?     A.  Once  in  awhile. 

Q.  How  long  is  awhile?  A.  I  might  go  there  once  a  week; 
or  twice  a  week.  I 
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Q.  Once  or  twice  a  week?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  were  in  the  habit  of  going  in  there  once  or  twice  a 
week?    A.  Sometimes  I  went  in  there  once  in  a  month. 

Q,  How  many  times  did  you  go  there?  A.  I  could  not  remem- 
ber it;  I  cannot  teil  how  many  times  I  went  ten  years  ago. 

Q.  You  remember  going  on  the  police  force?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  playing  in  the  poker  club  at  Paul  Bauer's? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  us  how  frequently  you  played  there?  A.  I 
cannot  tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  a  general  practice  of  yours  to  go  there  and  play? 
A.  Once  in  awhile  I  came  up  there  and  played. 

Q-  You  say  every  gentleman  that  knows  you  knew  you  to  be 
a  poker  player?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  you  were  called  a  regular  poker  fiendl 
A.  Ko;  but  friends  that  know  me  know  I  play  poker, 

Q.  All  the  time?     A,  No,  sir;  not  all  the  time. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  play  in  New  York?  A.  I  might  have  played 
In  New,  York. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  played  in  New  York?  A.  No; 
I  would  not  do  that. 

Q.  ^'here  did  you  play  in  New  York?  A.  I  played  up  in  the 
c*lnb. 

0.  What  club?  A.  I  played  in  John  J.  O'Brien's;  I  was  a 
member  of  it. 

Q.  Any  other  places?  A.  Well,  there  might  be  other  places; 
it  might  be  in  the  Comanche  club. 

Q.  :And  any  other  places  you  played  poker?  A.  I  sat  down 
EBil  played  in  saloons. 

Q.  Saloons?    A.  Yes, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  About  every  place  where  you  got  a  chance,  didn't  you? 
A.  No;  1  was  not  a  professional  gambler. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  were  next  door  to  it?    A.  No,  sir;  not  by  a  long  shot 
Q.  Now,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  quite  a  number  of  offi- 
cers in  that  precinct  were  great  poker  players?     A,  It  might 
have  been. 

Q,  Don't  you  know  they  were?    A.  No,  sir;  not  as  I  know  of. 
D.  690 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  play  with  them?  A.  I  think  I  played  once  in 
my  life  with  a  policeman. 

Q,  Only  once?  A.  Once  in  my  lifetime  with  a  policeman  in 
the  station-house. 

Q.  Only  once?    A.  I  won't  say  exactly;  I  would  not  swear  to 

it.  > 

Q.  Didn't  the  officers  of  the  precinct  frequently  go  to  the 
rooms  of  the  Comanche  club  and  play  there?  A.  How  should 
I  know  who  went  to  the  Comanche  club  and  played  there. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  saw  them  there;  and  played  with 
them?  A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  saw  them  and  played  with 
them;  I  might  have  seen  them.  | 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact  that  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the 
pi'ecinct  played  in  the  John  J.  O'Brien  club,  and  the  Comanche 
club?  A.  They  might  come  up  there  and  play;  that  misht  be 
bo;  but  I  would  not  swear.  ' 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  are  lying,  when  you  say  you  loaned 
Captain  Murphy  |350  in  cash  money?  A,  I  am  not  lyinp;;  1  am 
telling  the  truth;  I  gave  him  $350  in  cash  money, 

Q.  On  Grand  street?    A.  On  Grand  street;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  remarkable  transaction  of  a  police  captain?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Coming  down  to  you  and  asking  for  a  loan  of  $350;  how 
much  money  did  you  have  in  your  clothes  when  you  gave  him 
the  f350?    A.  I  don't  remember  exactly. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  this  $350  in  a  lai^e  roll  of  bills?  A.  I  don't 
remember  exactly  how  much  money  I  had,  or  how  large  a  roll 
it  was. 

Q.  You  had  $1,000  in  your  possession?  A.  If  you  know  more 
than  I  do,  it  is  all  right. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  had  not  more  than  $1,000?  A.  I 
will  swear  I  had  not  $1,000. 

Q.  How  much  below  $1,000  did  you  have?  A.  I  could  not 
tell  yon. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Captain  Murphy  you  would  be  only  too 
happy  to  lend  him  more  if  he  wanted  it?  A,  Ko,  sir;  I  did  not 
say  anything  of  the  kind, 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  when  he  would  pay?  A.  I  might  have 
asked  him  that.  > 

Q.  Did  he  say  when  he  would  pay?  A.  Any  time  when  you 
want  it.  he  said,  you  will  get  it, 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  it  for?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  don't  you  know  that  |350  was  claimed  by  you  for  a 
loss  of  interest  upon  moneys  that  you  collected?  A.  Collected 
for  what? 

Q.  Don't  asli  me,  sir;  answer  my  question?  A.  I  want  to 
kno*  what  I  am  going  to  answer. 

Q.  Answer  my  question?     A.  I  want  to  ask  your  question, 

Q.  (Question  read  by  the  stenographer).  Now  don't  you  know 
that  that  $350  was  claimed  hy  you  for  a  loss  of  interest  upon 
moneys  that  you  collected?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
the  interest.- 

Q.  Is  that  true  or  not?  A.  I  want  to  understand  the  ques- 
tion thoroughly. 

Q.  (To  stenographer)  Read  it  again,  sir.  {Question  read); 
now,  don't  you  know  that  that  $350  was  claimed  by  you  for  a 
loss  of  interest  upon  moneys  that  yon  collected?  A.  No,  sir; 
it  is  not  true. 

Q.  No  truth  in  it  whatever?     A.  No  truth  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  collect  any  moneys  for  any  purpose  in  con- 
nection with  Captain  Murphy?    A.  Never  In  my  life. 

Q,  Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Captain  Murphy  was  going  to  be 
transferred  to  that  precinct,  and  that  moneys  were  (x>llected  that 
he  would  pay  in  order  to  get  transferred  to  that  precinct?  A. 
Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Didn't  you  collect  the  moneys,  or  didn't  you  deposit  the 
moneys  that  were  collected  in  that  precinct  for  Captain  Murphy 
to  come  down  there?    A.  Collected,  how? 

Q.  Don't  express  so  much  surprise;  didn't  you  collect  the 
money  from  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct,  and  liquor 
dealers,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Captain  Mnrphy  to  get 
transferred  down  there,  where  he  could  get  some  money?  A. 
No,  sir. 

■    Q.  Wasn't  the  money  deposited  in  the  safe  of  a  jeweler  in 
Grand  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  And  when  he  failed  to  get  down  there  that  you  had  to  pay 
back  the  money  that  was  collected?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  cause  of  your  claiming  that  $350?  A". 
No,  sir, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  in  your  complaint  yop  alleged  you  loaned 
him  I.S50  cash?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  your  written  complaint?  A.  I  don't  remember  what 
the  complaint  was. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  jou  alleged  in  your  written  complaint  in 
court  that  you  loaned  him  $350  in  cash?  A.  I  don't  remember 
exactly;  I  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Anawer  my  question;  will  you  swear  now  that  you  set 
out  in  yonr  written  complaint,  when  you  sued  Captain  Murphy 
for  this  $350,  that  you  loaned  him  that  money  in  cash;  will  you 
swear  that?  A.  I  will  swear  that  anything  in  the  written 
complaint  — 

Q.  Answer  the  question?    A.  If  it  is  in  written  complaint  — 

Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Answer  the  qucBtion;  will  you  swear  that  in  that  written 
complaint  you  stated  that  you  had  loaned  Captain  Murphy  the 
$350  referred  to?    A.  If  it  is  — 

Mr.  GofE. — Don't  say,  if  it  is. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q.  You  must  remember  whether  you  swore  or  not  to  a  fact 
of  that  kind?     A.  Yes,  sir;  then  it  must  be  true. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Don't  guess;  did  you  swear  in  your  complaint  in  the  court 
against  Captain  Murphy  that  you  loaned  him  $350  in  cash 
money?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  whether  you  so  swore  or  not?  A.  I  don't 
remember  it. 

Q.  It  is  only  this  year?  A.  Well,  it  might  be;  I  don't 
remember  what  I  had  for  dinner  yesterday. 

Q.  Who  is  your  attorney?     A.  Mr.  Meyer. 

Q.  What  number?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  anything?  A.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  anything  I  know 
I  will  tell. 

Q.  Can't  you  tell  where  your  attorney's  ofBce  is?  A.  No;  it 
is  on  Broadway;  I  guess  Broadway  and  Duane  street;  some 
of  those  streets  there;  I  know  the  place. 

Q.  You  have  been  to  his  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  what  building  you  have  been  in? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  wbere  the  place  is,  but  I  do  not  know  the — 
I  know  what  street  it  is;  it  is  below  Chambers  street 
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Q.  Up  Chambers  street?    A.  No;  down  Broadway. 

Q.  Opposite  the  City  Hall  Park?  A.  No;  further  below;  it 
is  only  one  street  below, 

Q.  I  am  calling  this  way  up  Brfladway?  A.  I  know;  hut  it 
is  up  Broadway;  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  Is  it  near  Duane  street?  A.  I  guess  it  is  corner  of  Duane 
and  Broadway, 

Q.  On  which  side  of  Broadway?  A.  On  the  east  side  of 
Broadway — on  the  west  side  of  Broadway. 

Q,  This  is  on  thu  northeast  corner?     A.  I  think  ao. 

Q.  The  entrance  is  on  the  side  street,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  have  it;  now,  what  is  Mr.  Meyer's  Christian 
name?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  You  employed  him  to  sue  Captain  Murphy  for  you?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  he  drew  up  a  written  complaint  and  you  swore  to 
that  complaint,  didn't  you?    A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  Now,  upon  that  coonplaint  Captain  Murphy  made  an 
answer,  did  he  not,  or  to  that  complaint?  A.  I  could  not  tell 
yoo. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No.  ] 

Q.  But  after  the  summons  and  complaint  was  served  on  Cap- 
tain Murphy  he  came  up  with  the  money  to  yo;i — to  your 
attorney?    A.  Yes;  to  the  attorney. 

Q.  It  was  on  the  calendar  for  trial,  was  it  not?  A,  I  guess 
it  was. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  it  was;  didn't  you  attend  over  here  In  the 
City  Court  ready  for  trial?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q..More  than  once;  answer?     A.  T  guess  that  is  right 

Q.  And  don't  you  know  that  you  told  a  person  that  you  would 
be  subpoenaed  before  the  Lexow  committee  if  that  trial  went 
on?    A.  That  I  could  not  say, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  would  not  swear  to 
it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  Murphy  about  it?    A.  About  what? 
Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Murphy  about  this  suit?    A. 
Yea,  sir;  I  told  him  I  wanted  that  money. 
Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?     A.  In  court 
Q.  Didn't  you  tell  him  if  he  did  not  come'  down  and  settle 
you  would  come  over  here  before  this  committee  and  tell  them 
this  whole  transaction?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Will  you  Bwear  jou  did  not?  A.  I  wonld  not  swear  I  did 
or  did  not;  of  course  I  could  not  remember;  how  could  I  swear 
to  a  tiling  I  don't  remember. 

Q,  I  understand  your  memory;  Mr,  Bayer,  I  won't  discharge 
you  upon  this  phase  of  the  case;  we  will  talk  with  you  again  on 
this  matter;  on  that  subject  we  will  drop  you  here;  hojr  many 
years  were  you  wardmau  in  that  precinct?  A,  About  seven 
years. 

Q.  How  many  houses  of  ill-fame  were  there  in  the  precinct 
while  you  were  there?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Were  they  so  numerous?  A.  It  was  not  my  business  to 
attend  to  it 

Q.  What  was  your  business  as  wardman?  A.  There  waa 
robberies  and  burglaries,  and  larcenies,  etc.,  policy  shops;  I 
never  attended  to  houses  of  ill-fame. 

Q.  Who  attended  to  the  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  The  captain 
sent  out  his  man  every  day;  I  don't  know  who;  changing  them 
off. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  man  who  was  convicted  of  robbery, 
while  you  were  there?    A.  Yes;  plenty. 

Q.  Name  me  one?    A.  Walker. 

Q.  Did  he  go  to  State's  prison?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When?  A,  I  couldn't  tell  you  that;  I  don't  remember 
that. 

Q.  You  must  be  able  to  remember  the  names  of  others?  A. 
Plenty  sent  to  State's  prison,  but  I  can't    give  you  names. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  me  the  name  of  any  besides  thig  one  man 
you  have  mentioned?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  been  out  nearly  seven 
years. 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  any  one  for  policy  playing?    A,  Tes. 

Q.  How  many  did  you  arrest?    A.  Dozens  of  cases, 

Q.  You  say  it  was  not  your  duty  to  look  after  houses  of  ill- 
fame?  A.  It  was  my  duty  to  look  out  for  them,  but  I  never 
went  in  one  in  my  life. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  look  after  them,  was  it  not?  A.  No, 
sir;  we  were  not  instructed  to  look  out  for  houses  of  ill-fame. 

Q.  Do  you  not  know  it  was  your  duty,  as  a  ward  detective, 
to  detect  every  violation  of  law  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  there  were  plenty  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that 
precinct?  A.  I  wouldn't  say  plenty,  there  might  be  some  of 
them. 
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Q.  Hundreds  —  give  me  the  numter?  A.  I  couldn't  give  yoa 
any  number. 

Q,  That  was  one  of  the  most  notorious  precincts  in  the  city 
for  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  It  might  be  so, 

Q.  And  they  flourished;  did  business  there  for  years  while 
you  were  there,  did  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  Martin  Engel  arrested  for  having 
accused  you  of  having  stolen  his  diamond  pin?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sue  him  for  slander  for  having  made  this 
accusation  against  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  did  steal  the  diamond  pin  that  you 
did  not  sue  him  for  slander?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  diamond  pin?  A.  Better  ask  Mr. 
Engel ;   he  will  be  able  to  account  for  it  better  than  I  can. 

Q.  He  did  accuse  you  of  stealing  his  diamond  pin,  did  he 
not?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  No;  he 
went  before  the  investigation  committee,  and  that  is  what  I 
heard;   it  is  only  rumor  what  I  am  saying,  that  is  all, 

Q.  You  heard  he  made  a  charge  against  you  there?  A.  Not 
personally. 

Q,  You  did  not  hear  it  personally,  but  you  had  been  so 
informed?  A.  Not  for  stealing  a  diamond;  no,  sir,  never  heard 
of  that 

Q,  For  stealing  what?  A.  Stealing  nothing;  but  he  went 
over  before  the  investigation  committee  and  had  me  called  up 
and  I  was  examined  there. 

Q.  About  what?  A,  About  the  doings  of  the  precinct;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  anything  came  up  in  that 
examination  about  a  diamond  pin  or  a  diamond  stud?  A,  Not 
as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  was  not?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?    A.  I  won't  deny  it  or  afBrm  it  neither. 

Q,  Will  you  deny  that  Engel  accused  you  of  stealing  from 
him  a  diamond  stud  —  will  yon  deny  that?  A.  I  will  deny 
that  he  ever  accused  me  of  stealing  a  diamond  stud. 

Q.  Or  a  diamond  pin?     A.  Or  a  diamond  pin. 

Q.  Or  any  article?  A.  Or  any  article;  that  he  personally 
accnsed  me,  I  will  deny  that. 
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Q.  I  didn't  say  that?    A.  You  said  accused  me,  didn't  you? 

Q.  I  didn't  say  personally;  will  you  swear  that  you  were 
Dot  informed  and  did  not  hear  that  Engel  accused  you  of 
stealing  some  article  of  jewelry  or  precious  stone  from  him? 
A,  I  swear  to  that,  that  I  was  never  informed, 

Q.  Have  you  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  I  heard 
he  lost  a  diamond  stone. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  he  ever  accused  you  of  being  the 
cause  of  the  loss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  your  name  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  loss  of  the  stone?  A.  Yes;  Mr.  Engel  and  I  had  a 
growl  there  and  he  said  he  lost  his  diamond  stone. 

Q.  At  the  time  of  the  growl?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  have  a  growl?    A.  Yes,  I  had  a  growl  with  Engel. 

Q.  And  as  a  result  of  the  growl  he  lost  his  diamond  stone? 
A.  That  is  what  he  claims. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  is  not  the  first  time  you  heard  your  name  in  that 
relation?  A.  That  is  the  first  time  I  have  heard  of  being 
accused  of  it  myself;  you  asked  me  if  I  heard  I  was' accused. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  heard  of  it?  A.  That  he  accused 
me? 

Q.  Yes.    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  have  ever  heard  of  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  j 

Q.  How  is  it,  Mr.  Bayer,  that  you  allowed  so  many  disorderly- 
houses  to  exist  in  that  precinct  of  which  you  were  the  ward 
detective  for  so  many  years?  A.  The  captain  sent  out  his  own 
men  to  report  on  these  cases;  I  didn't  have  anything  to  do 
whatever  with  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  The  work  wa«  divided  up?    A.  Divided  up;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  complaint  against  a  disorderly- 
house?   A.  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  Don't  guess  about  it?  ■  A.  I  did. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  I  have  raided  a  couple  of  them  myself 
on  complaints. 

Q.  On  complaints  of  whom;  people  who  had  been  robbed  in 
them?  A.  Well,  yes;  citizens'  complaints;  I  won't  say  exactly 
they  had  been  robbed  there. 
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Q.  On  citizeDS'  complaints?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  For  some  wrong  sustained  by  the  citizen?    A,  Yes,  air. 
Q.  Did  you  ever,  as  a  policeman,  make  a  comjlaint  against 
any  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?    A.  1  don't  ihinii  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  disorderly-honaes  existing  there  in  that  precinct 
flourished,  did  they  not,  while  you  were  ward  detective?  A. 
Well,  I  won't  say  they  flourished. 

Q.  They  were  open  and  did  business?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of; 
I  have  never  been  in  one;  I  couldn't  state  what  was  inside. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  policeman?    A.  Well,  yes. 
Q.  As  a  policeman  that  they  did?    A.  I  think  they  did;  yes. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  their  doors  wers 
open,  and  men  and  women  were   going  in   and   out  of  tliese 
houses;  and  you  knew  from  their  reputation  they  were  houses 
of  ill-fame  —  don't  you  know  that?     A.  Yps;  I  guess  I  do. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  W!is  i,h:it  these  houses 
of  ill-!'ame  kept  open  and  doing  business  unriui  the  years  that 
ji'U  were  ward  detective,  and  no  effort  made  to  suppress  them? 
A.  There  has  been  dozens  and  dozens  of  effort?  made  to  sup- 
press  them;  they  have  been  arrested;  there  have  been  warrants 
taL-cu  dut  against  them,  and  still  they  were  i.i  existence. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-one 
East  Eighty-seventh  street.  i 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  residing  there?  A,  Well,  off  and 
on  —  sometimes  I  stopped  down  town. 

Q.  How,  how  long  have  you  l>een  residing  at  521  East  Eighty* 
seventh  street?    A.  I  guess  about  two  years. 
Q.  Have  you  a  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Does  your  family  reside  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Your  wife?    A.  My  wife.  ' 

Q.  And  children?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  They  live  in  521  East  Eighty-seventh  street?     A.  Eighty- 
seventh   street  ( 
Q.  And  they  have  lived  there  for  two  years?    A,  About 
Q.  Where  did  you  register  from  at  the  last  election?     A. 
Forty-four  Rivington  street. 

Q.  You  were  arrested?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  register  from  44  Rivington  street, 
when  you  resided  in  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  I  was  living 
for  two  monUis  in  44  Rivington  street 

Q.  And  your  wife  and  family  resided  uptown  in  Eighty-sev- 
enth  street?     A.  Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  You  went  to  live  at  44  Kivington  street,  as  yoii  thought, 
for  the  purpose  of  registering  down  there  and  voting?  A.  1 
didn't  say  that. 

Q.  Was  that  not  the  purpose?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Will  you  explain  why  it  was  you  left  your  residence,  or 
at  least  took  up  a  temporary  residence  at  44  Rivington  street, 
while  your  wife  and  family  remained  in  your  home  at  Eighty- 
seventh  street?  A,  I  had  a  little  quarrel  with  my  wife,  and  I 
went  out  of  the  house. 

Q.  And  that  quarrel  conveniently  arose  before  election  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  In  the  Third  district?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  residing  now?    A.  In  Eighty -seventh  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  back  to  Eighty-seventh  street?    A.  About 
a  couple  of  days  after  election. 
.  Q.  From  the  period  of  two  months  before  election,  when  you 
had  this  little  quarrel  with  your  wife,  did  you  sleep  every  night 
in  44  Rivington  street?     A.  Not  exactly  every  night 

Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  when  you  did  not  sleep  at  44  Riving- 
ton street?  A.  Sometimes  I  slept  in  Eighty-seventh  street,  at 
that.  > 

Q.  Even  in  the  presence  of  this  terrible  quarrel?  A.  It  was 
oo  terrible  quarrel;  I  didn't  say  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  little  quarrel?     A.  Little  quarrel. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  this  little  quarrel,  you  went  back  to 
Eighty-seventh  street  occasionally?    A.  Y'es,  sir, 

Q.  Three  or  four  nights  a  week?    A.  Well,  it  might  be  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  your  best  recollection?  A,  I  didn't  keep  any  track, 
Mr,  Chairman. 

Q.  About  half  the  time?    A.  It  is  a  bard  thing  to  remember. 

Q.  I  understand,  but  what  we  want  to  know  is,  about  —  about 
half  the  time?    A,  No;  I  wouldn't  say  that  exactly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  remained  away  from  a  home 
more  than  three  nights  a  week  that  Mrs.  Bayer  would  make 
trouble  for  jiou?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  she  would?    A,  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  Don't  you  think  she  would  find  fault  with  you?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  You  didn't  stay  away  more  than  three  or  four  nights?  A. 
I  didn't  stay  exactly;  I  staved  three  or  four  nights  a  week. 

Q,  You  did  not  stay  as  much  as  that?    A.  I  might,  at  that 

Q.  Not  more  than  three  nights  a  week?  A.  I  couldn't  say 
exactly. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  stayed  more  than  tliree  or  four  nights 
a  week?  A.  I  wouldn't  swear. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  stayed  away  more  than  two  nights  a 
week  from  Eighty-seventh  street?    A.  Yes;  positively. 

Q.  Now,  two  or  three  nights  a  week  —  which  ?  A.  Either  way. 

Q.  Two  or  three  ?    A.  Make  it  three. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  three  nights  a  week  you  stayed  away 
from  Eighty-seventh  street;  now,  these  three  nights  a  week  you 
stayed  away  from  Eighty -seventh  street,  where  did  you  room?  A. 
Forty-four  Rivington  street. 

Q.  What  is  44  Eivington  street?  A.  A  gentlemen's  furnished 
room  house. 

Q.  Who  keeps  it?    A,  A  party  by  the  name  of  Gilfeather. 

Q.  Booms  for  gentlemen  only?     A.  Only. 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  room  there?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  did  you  take  your  meals?  A.  Feltstein's,  in  Grand 
street. 

Q.  Every  meal?  A.  Sometime,  if  I  would  be  down  town;  I 
lived  down  town. 

Q.  You  took  meals  wherever  you  were,  is  that  not  the  fact? 
A.  That  is  right 

Q.  The  nights  that  you  went  home  to  see  Mrs.  Bayer  and 
the  little  ones,  you  took  your  supper  at  home?  A.  I  didn't  have 
a  meal  in  my  house  for  10  years. 

Q.  What,  do  you  mean  to  say —  A  With  the  exception  of 
coffee,  in  the  morning. 

Q.  Mrs.  Bayer  would  not  let  you  go  out  fasting,  she  was  a 
good  woman,  good  housewife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  would  not  let  you  go  out  fasting,  would  she?  A,  I 
don't  know  about  fasting  business,  I  don't  think  she  would  let 
me  fast;  of  course,  I  am  old  enough  to  take  care  of  myself. 

Q.  You  had  coffee  and  rolls  In  the  morning  every  time  you 
went  home?     A.  I  never  eat  any  breakfast 

Q,  You  had  coffee  and  rolls?  A.  Sometimes  I  dn  and  some- 
times I  don't. 
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Q.  Did  you  take  a  trunk  with  you  from  Eighty-seventh  street? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  package  or  luggage  did  you  take  with  you  from 
Eighty-seventh  street  when  you  had  this  little  quarrel  with 
your  wife?    A.  I  had  a  suit  of  clothes,  some  shoes, 

Q.  You  had  that  suit  of  clothes  on  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  additional  suit  of  clothes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  a  suit  of  clothes  and  some  shoes,  and  what  else? 
A,  Shirt,  handkerchiefs.  ; 

Q.  How  did  you  get  those  articles  down  to  44  Rivington 
street?     A.  Sent  them  down  with  my  boy. 

Q.  In  what  way,  a  bundle,  or  how?    A.  Bundle. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  a  portmanteau  or  traveling  bag?  A,  I  might 
have,  yes, 

Q.  Did  you  use  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  make  up  the  bundle  yourself?  A.  I  did  not,  the 
boy  made  it  up. 

Q.  What  is  the  boy's  name?    A.  Julius  Bayer. 

Q.  How  old  it  he?     A,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Q.  How  old  is  the  boy?    A.  He  is  21  going  on  22. 

■Q.  Is  he  living  in  Eighty-seventh  street  now?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  you  now  reside?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  engaged  in  any  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What   business?     A.  Working  at   the  bridge. 

Q.  The  Brooklyn  bridge?     A.  No,  at  the  Harlem  bridge. 

Q.  What  position  does  he  occupy  there?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  Is  that  the  son  who  is  janitor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  what  position  your  son  occupies  at  the 
bridge  —  is  he  bridge  tender?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Is  he  working  at  the  new  bridge?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  he  a  trade?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  this  boy  that  took  down  this  package  down  to 
Rivington  street?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you;  that  is  what  I 
wanted  to  explain. 

Q.  Why  did  you  mention  his  name?  A.  Yon  asked  me  what 
the  boy's  name  was, 

Q.  You  said  your  boy  took  a  bundle  down  to  Rivington  street, 
and  I  asked  you  what  boy  that  was?  A.  I  didn't  understand 
you;  I  don't  know  who  sent  it,  bnt  it  was  down  in  44  Bivingrton 
■street,  the  clothes. 
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Q,  You  don't  know  how  it  got  there?  A.  It  was  sent  down 
by  the  boy,  I  don't  know  which  boy. 

Q.  How  did  your  wife  know  where  to  send?  A.  I  left  word 
there. 

Q.  With  her?    A.  The  boy. 

Q.  What  boy?    A.  With  both  of  them;  I  told  them- 

Q.  Give  their  names?    A,  Emile  and  Julius, 

Q.  What  time  of  day  was  it  you  left,  or  night?  A.  I  didn't 
.    take  a  memorandum  of  it. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that?    A.  I  can  not  remembir  that. 

Q.  Did  you  have  this  little  quarrel  with  your  wife  imme- 
diately before  you  left?    A.  I  couldn't  answer  that  neither. 

Q.  Did  you  leave  right  after  the  quarrel?  A.  I  couldnt 
answer  that  either. 

Q,  Did  you  sleep  all  night  in  your  house  after  you  had  that 
quarrel?     A.  I  might;  I  couldn't  answer  that. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  when  you  were  brought  up  before  Judge 
Grady  that  you  lived  at  44  Bivington  street  and  drew  your  pen- 
sion from  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  examined  before  Judge  Grady?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
there  was  a  summons  issued. 

Q.  For  false  registration?,  A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q,  And  you  explained  it  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  personal  property  you  bad  at  44  Eivington 
Btr(iet  that  you  have  mentioned?    A.  Some  clothes  and  shoea 
Senator  Bradley. — You  mentioned  that  before. 

By  Mr.   GofE: 

Q.  The  Senator  asked  you  if  that  is  all?  A.  That  is  all;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  a  lot  of  other  articles  of  clothing  up  at 
your  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  take  away  all  your  clothing  from  your  house? 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  pays  the  rent  for  that  house?    A.  For  what  house? 

Q.  In  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  Well,  the  boys  help  to  pay  it 

Q.  Who  pays  the  rent?     A.  I  don't  know  who  pays  the  rent 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  the  rent?    A.  Not  lately. 

Q.  How  much  a  month  is  it?    A.  Twenty  dollars. 
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Q.  Who  hired  those  rooms?    A.  My  wife,  I  guess. 

<i.  And  jou  paid  the  rent  after  she  hired  the  rooms?  A.  Yes, 
part  of  it 

Q.  You  are  responsible  to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Bayer?  A.  Not 
as  I  know  of. 

Q,  You  Eave  assumed  the  responsibility,  have  you  not?  A. 
No;  I  don't  know  who  the  landlord  is. 

Q.  Don't  know  who  the  fandlord  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Hare  you  paid  any  rent  since  you  went  back  there?  A, 
I  never  paid  the  rent  in  my  life;  it  is  my  wife  that  pays  the  rent, 

Q.  Have  you  given  her  money  to  pay  the  rent?  A.  I  couldn't 
exactly  tell. 

Q.  You  give  her  money  to  support  the  house,  and  pay  the 
rent,  and  everything,  do  you  not?    A.  Not  at  present. 

Q.  Have  you  not  been  giving  her  money  to  support  her?  A. 
When  I  had  it  ,      ,    ■ 

Q,  You  had  it,  had  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  were  living  on  your  wife  and  on 
your  sons?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  at  present  on  my  sons,  and  the 
buE^iness  I  started  in  lately  here. 

Q.  When  did  you  start  in  this  dejective  business?  A,  I  t,u-''sa 
about  six  weeks  ago;  it  might  be  two  months. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  you  left  Eighty-seventh  street, 
you  were  not  in  the  detective  business  then,  private  detective 
boBiness  then?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  in  any  business  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  time  that  you   left  Eighty-seventh  street?  A.  No, 

Q.  You  say  you  went  back  to  Eighty -seventh  street  to  stop 
altogether  there  two  or  three  days  after  election?  A.  Well, 
it  might  be  three  days,  four  days;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  your  house  at  Eighty-seventh  street  on 
electi<m  night — will  you  swear  you  did  not  sleep  in  Eighty- 
eeventh  street  on  eVciion  night?  A.  I  slept  in  a  Russian  bath, 
I-afayette  place. 

Q.  On  election  night  all  night?  A.  All  night,  yes;  in  a 
Russian   bath.  , 

Q.  And  did  you  leave  the  bath  there  next  morning?  4.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  hour?    A.  About  9  or  10  o'clock. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  sleep  in  your  house 
Monday  night  before  election?     A.^Vhen  was  the  election? 

Q.  I  think  it  was  on  Tuesday?  A.  Then  I  will  stand 
corrected,  I  will  correct  that;  I- slept  Monday  night — 

Q.  In  your  house?  A.  No,  no;  Monday  night  I  slept  in  the 
Bussian  bath,  and  Tuesday  morning  I  went  to  the  polling  place 
right  from  the  Russian  bath;  that  is  right 

Q.  And  Tuesday  night  where  did  you  sleep?  A.  I  couldn't 
exactly  tell  you. 

Q.  Yes  you  can?    A,  I  guess  I  can't. 
Q.  You  did  not  sleep  in  a  cart?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 
Q.  You  didn't  sleep  in  the  park?    A,  I  don't  think  ao. 
Q.  Now,  where  did  you  sleep?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  Where  did  you   sleep  the  next  night,  Wednesday  night? 
A.  I  don't  remember  it.  , 

Q.  Did  you  sleep  in  the  street?    A.  JJo,  sir. 
Q.  Sleep  in  a  hallway?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  sleep?    A.  I  don't  remember  it 
Q.  You  slept  in  a  bed?    A.  I  think  I  did. 
Q.  Where  was  the  bed  situated?     A.  I  don't  remember  it 
Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  sleep  in  your  house  in 
Eighty-seventh  street  on  Tuesday  night?    A,  I  couldn't  swear 
to  that.  J  [ 

Q.  The  6th  of  November?    A.  I  couldn't  swear  to  that 
Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  did  not  sleep  there?    A.  I  won't 
deny  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  on  oath  that  you  did  not  sleep  there  on 
Wednesday  night,  the  7th  of  November?  A.  I  couldn't  remem- 
ber it 

Q.  Would  you  deny  it  on  oath?  A.  I  won't  deny  it,  and  I 
can't  affirm  it. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  slept  in  your  house  Sunday  night, 
the  4th  of  November?    A.  I  couldn't  remember  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  slept  in  your  house  on  Sunday 
night,  the  4th  of  November?    A.I  couldn't  remember  it 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  you  slept   in    your   house;     will    yon 

deny  it?     A.  I  can't  remember  it;  I  couldn't  deny  it;  I  don't 

remember  it.  '  r 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  respect  for  an  oath?    A.  Tee,  sir;  Tam 

telling  the  truth;  you  don't  want  me  to  commit  perjury,  do  yon. 
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Q.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  controversy  with  you,  I  do 
not  want  any  one  to  commit  perjury?  A.  I  am  answering  to 
the  best  of  my  belief,  that  is  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 
Q.  Where  did  you  sleep  last  night?    A.  I  slept  home  last 
night 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q,  I  will  ask  you  now  if  you  did  not  sleep  in  your  home  at 
Eighty-seventh  street  on  Sunday  night,  the  4th  of  November? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  I  don't  remember;  that 
is  all  I  can  tell  you;  I  don't  remember. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  we  had  better  direct  this  testimony  to 
be  transmitted  to  the  district  attorney  and  the  grand  jury.  I 
think  if  there  ever  was  a  case  of  deliberate  false  voting  and 
registration  it  is  this  case. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  Senate  committee  orders  the  steno- 
grapher to  malce  a  transcript  in  conformity  with  the  request 
of  counsel,  and  submit  it  to  the  district  attorney. 

Q.  What  was  the  election  district  in  which  you  voted?  A. 
I  guess  the  Twenty-fourth. 

Q.  And  the  Third  assembly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  polling  place  situated?  A.  In  Rivington 
street. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  number?  A.  I  really  don't  remember 
It  unless  it  is  48  or  46. 

Senator  O'Connor,^ —  This  man  is  a  man  of  family. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 
Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  leave  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  wanted  to  go  back?    A.  I  didnt'  look  for  a  divorce. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  You  had  no  ground  for  divorce  against  Mrs,  Bayer?  A. 
Certainly  not. 
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Q.  And  even  after  this  little  quarrel  you  knew  that  jou  would 
make  it  up  again  and  go  hack  to  her?  A-  Well,  yes,  I  thonght 
I  might. 

Q,  And  when  you  went  to  44  Bivington  street,  you  simply 
went  there  for  temporary  purposes,  just  until  the  little  spat 
blew  over,  is  that  not  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  You  know  the  law  requires  you  to  state  your  true  place 
of  residence  —  you  knew  that?  A.  I  know  I  am  entitled  to 
one  vote. 

Q.  And  you  knew  the  law  required  you  to  state,  when  yoo 
registered,  your  proper  place  of  residence?  A.  They  asked  me 
where  I  resided,  and  how  long;  and  I  said  two  months. 

Q,  You  know  that  the  law  requires  you  to  give  your  correct 
residence  when  you  registered?  A.  I  don't  think  I  did  know; 
I  am  not  as  far  up  in  election  law.  ^ 

By  Mr.  GofC: 

Q.  I  want  to  gire  you  every  opportunity;  you  were  captain 
of  the  election  district  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  taking  an  oath  before  the  police  com- 
missioners on  the  Ist  of  Noyember,  when  you  drew  your  pen- 
sion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  an  oath?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  month  previous?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  making  a  statement  to  the  police  com- 
missioners on  the  1st  of  November,  when  you  drew  your  pen- 
sion?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  the  clerk?    A.  To  the  clerk;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  take  an  oath  before  the  clerk?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  statement  before  the  clerk?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  anything  at  all  when  you  went  to  draw 
your  pension,  about  your  place  of  residence?  A.  He  might  have 
asked  me,  y^s  —  might. 

Q.  Did  you  not  state  there  that  your  residence  was  in  Eighty- 
seventh  street?    A.  I  might  have  stated  it;  I  might  have. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  number?    A.  I  might  have. 

Q.  Did  yon  not?    A.  I  might  have;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  an  oath  that  you  gave  him  your  residence 
as  your  house  in  Eighty-seventh  street  —  what  is  the  number 
L.  593 
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of  jour  house?  A.  Five  hundred  and  twenty-one  East  Eighty- 
BOTenth  street 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  teJl  the  clerk  at  police  head- 
quarters, when  you  drew  your  pension,  that  you  lived  at  521 
East  Eighty-seventh  street?     A.  I  might  have  said  that 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  that  to  him?  A.  I  won't 
swear  to  that. 

Q.  You  stated  that  to  him  every  time  you  went  to  draw  your 
pension?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  witness  admits  having  told  the  clerk  at  po- 
lice headquarters  on  the  1st  of  November  and  the  lat  of  every 
month,  when  be  went  to  draw  his  pension,  that  his  residence- 
was  at  521  East  Eighty- seventh  street;  he  had  to  do  that  accord- 
ing to  the  rules,  to  state  his  residence. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  He  must  have  been  mistaken  in  one  case 
or  the  other.  < 

Senator  O'Connor. —  To  say  the  least. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  in  your  vote?    A.  No;  I  wasn't  challenged. 

Q.  You  took  an  oath  when  you  registered      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff,—  That  is  a  clear  case  of  perjury. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Did  he  register  from  more  than  one 
place? 

The  Witness.— No,  sir. 

Charles  S.  Benedict,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  You  are  a  physician?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  do  you  occupy  a  position  in  the  health  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?  A.  As  a  diagnostician  for 
the  health  department,  and  inspector. 

Q.  You  are  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Contagions  Diseases? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  doctor,  how  much  are  you  paying  out  of  your 
salary,  in  consideration  of  the  pension  you  expect  to  get?  A. 
How  much*  am  I  paying? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  I  am  not  paying  anything;  I  have  paid. 

Q.  I  wish  to  treat  you  as  a  gentleman  I  think  you  are  —  how 
much  have  you  paid  out  of  your  salary?    A.  I  have  paid  $27. 
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Q.  What  did  you  pay  that  $27  for?  A.  For  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  securing  the  passage  of  a  pension  bill  through 
the  last  Legislature. 

Q.  That  pension  bill  was  to  pay  pensions  to  doctors  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Contagious  Diseases?  A.  The  doctors 
and  those  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  contagious  diseases  — 
nurses,  ambulance  men. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  ua,  I  have  not  got  the  a<;t,  you  have  it  fresh 
in  your  memory,  for  what  period  of  service,  or  for  what  con- 
tingency is  the  pension  to  be  paid?  A,  Strange  to  say,  I  have 
never  read  it  myself. 

Q.  In  general  terms?  A.  In  general  term,  I  understand  that 
at  the  lapse  of  20  years  at  the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

Q,  The  health  commissioners?  A.  The  health  commissioners; 
a  physician  or  person  entitled  to  the  provision  of  the  pension 
bill  may  be  retired  on  a  sum  not  exceeding  one-half  of  the 
salary  at  the  time  of  retirement;  and  that  in  the  event  of  death 
from  diseases  incurred  while  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  a  certain 
amount,  I  am  not  positive  as  to  the  exact  amount,  perhaps  one- 
third,  is  to  be  settled  upon  the  widow  as  long  as  she  remains 
unmarried. 

Q.  What  is  your  salary?  A.  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
dollars. 

Q.  So  that  if  such  a  contingency  arose,  which  I  hope  will  not 
in  your  case,  for  the  misfortune  to  befall  your  family  to  lose 
you,  your  widow  would  be  entitled  to  $600  a  year  pension? 
A,  I  think  something  like  that. 

Q.  And  in  case  that  you  should  live,  and  I  hope  you  will  live 
until  your  retirement,  you  would  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of 
$900  at  your  present  salary?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Of  course,  if  you  received  more,  you  will  be  entitled  to 
more  pension?  A.  Yes;  the  amount  can  neVer  be  greater  than 
$1,200,  according  to  the  provisions. 

Q,  That  is  the  maximum;  how  long  were  you  a  practicing 
physician  in  this  city  before  you  became  attached  to  the  health 
department?  A.  I  graduated  in  1882,  and  I  became  attached  to 
the  department  in  1887;  five  years. 

Q,  So  that  you  were  five  years  a  practicing  physician  in  this 
city?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  During  those  five  years  you  found  it  necessary  in  your 
practice,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  your  profession,  to  treat  many 
patients  who  had  contagious  diseases,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  fact  every  doctor  in  the  city,  I  suppose,  has  to  do  that; 
and  you  run  the  risk  of  contagion  in  every  case  you  treat?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  doctor  in  the  city,  outside  of  those  employed  by  the 
health  department,  run  the  same  risk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Every  day?    A.  I  cannot  say  yes  to  that  question. 

Q.  Every  doctor  whose  practice  leads  him  into  those  parts  ot 
the  city  where  contagious  diseases  may  be  rife,  as  it  is  called, 
is  exposed  to  contagion?  A.  Yes,  sir;  just  as  a  doctor  in  the 
health  department  is  exposed;  but  they  do  not  attend  to  the 
same  number  of  cases. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  of  any  law  that  provides  a  pension  for 
the  family  of  a  private  physician,  such  a  one  as  I  have  described, 
who  might  be  stricken  down  to  death  by  the  contagion  which 
he  inight  contract  in  the  course  of  his  practice?  A.  No;  I  do 
not  I 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it;  take  two  physicians,  one  physician  in 
his  private  practice  stricken  down  from  the  contagion  which  he 
contracted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and  the  other,  a 
doctor  employed  by  the  health  department,  stricken  down  by 
the  contagion  which  he  contracted  in  the  pursuit  of  his  ofBcial 
employment,  his  widow  receives  a  pension;  and  the  widow  of 
the  private  physician  does  not  get  a  pension?  A.  That  is  the 
fact;  but  there  is  a  great  difference.  i 

Q.  I  understand  the  difference;  T  simply  want  the  fact  on  the 
record?     A.  That  is  the  fact. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Is  not  the  health  department  required 
to  take  care  of  contagious  diseases,  so  that  a  private  physician 
is  relieved  from  such  cases? 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  becomes  the  dnty  of  a  private  doctor,  and  he 
dare  not,  under  the  law,  refuse  a  call  to  a  contagious  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  They  can  always  give  an  excuse,  aad  say 
they  have  other  business. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Private  doctors  have  to  attend  these  cases;  and  I 
simply  want  the  facts  upon  the  record. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  As  matter  of  fact  they  do,  I  suppose. 

Mr,  Golf. —  As  matter  of  fact  they  do. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Only  that  the  health  physiciaps  hare 
more  cases  of  the  kind, 

Mr.  Goff,—  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  any  discussion.  All  I 
want  is  the  fact. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  physicians  were  interested  in  this  pension  bill? 
A.  I  should  estimate,  without  knowing  accurately,  perhaps  40, 

Q.  Did  they  all  contribute  the  same  amount  that  you  did? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  graded?  A,  It  was  graded  from  the  basis 
of  length  of  service,  and  the  amount  of  salary,  having  calcu- 
lated the  present  value  of  a  pension.  ■ 

Q.  Would  your's  be  the  average  amount?  A.  I  think  mine 
was  a  little  more  than  the  average  amount. 

Q.  So  that  the  whole  amount  contributed  would  not  exceed 
fljOOO?  A,  Then  I  must  have  made  an  error  in  some  of  my  other 
figures,  because  the  amount  contributed  was.  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  11,400;  between  $1,400  and  |1,500. 

Q.  What  was  that  used  for?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 

Q.  MTio  did  you  pay  it  to?  A.  I  paid  |800  to  Doctor  John 
Parsons,  who  was  treasurer  of  the  fund. 

Q.  You  collected  the  money?    A.  I  did  and  I  did  not. 

By  Mr.  GofE:    '  ' 

Q.  Tell  us  your  relation  to  it?  A.  My  position  is  tiiis;  Dr. 
Parsons  was  treasurer  of  a  committee,  the  committee  having 
in  charge  the  necessary  legislation,  the  necessary  operations 
that  were  going  through,  I  don't  know  what  they  were,  but  it 
was  on  the  carpet  more  or  less  for  the  last  nine  years,  that  is  it 
had  previously  been  before  the  Assembly,  and  a  list  of  the  doc- 
tors was  made,  and  a  calculation  was  made  based  upon  their 
salary  and  upon  their  length  of  service,  by  some  one,  I  dont 
know  exactly  who  made  that  list,  and  Dr.  Parson  was  the  treas- 
urer of  the  fund,  and  he  proceeded  to  collect  the  nioney,  and  I 
paid  my  assessment  to  him;  but  he  lives  in  Kingsbridge  and  as 
this  naturally  called  him  to  report  at  the  office  twice  a  week, 
and  as  it  was  very  inconvenient  for  him  to  see  the  diffwent 
doctors  that  come  there,  my  business  being  that  of 
an  expert  and  being  required  to  be  there  frequently,  I  was 
brought  more  intimately  in  connection  with  these  men  as  they 
came  to  the  office,  and  he  asked  me  as  a  persona!  favor  to  him 
to  take  this  list  and  see  the  men  as  they  came  in,  and  secure 
from  them  a  contribution  toward  these  expenses;  I  collected  some- 
where a  little  over  |1,000,  I  should  say;  I  have  all  the  figures, 
but  haven't  them  vrith  me,  but  not  over  fl,500;  of  that  amount 
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I  paid  to  Dr.  John  Parsons  fSOO,  and  paid  another  member  of 
tlie  committee,  a  Mr.  McGown,  |500,  and  to  two  persons  who 
had  Overpaid  their  assessments  to  give  money  for  pressing 
needs,  expenses  of  the  committer,  etc.,  I  returned  a  balance  of 
$64,  mailing  a  total  of  $1,364,  and  the  balance  I  have  in  my  own 
possession  to-day. 
Q.  That  is  a  very  small  balance?    A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  you  know  what  became  of  the  money?  A.  I  only 
know  this  in  a  general  way,  that  Mr.  McGown  was  presented 
with  $500  as  his  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  nine  years  that  he 
had  been  at  worll  on  that  matter. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  $1,000  covered  the  expenses 
and  disbursements  for  the  securing  of  this  legislation  covering 
a  period  of  nine  years?  A.  Yes,  wr;  so  I  am  told,  I  know  noth- 
ing more  about  it  than  I  have  been  told;  but  that  $500  was 
used  for  that  purpose;  then  the  remaining  $800  I  am  told,  and  I 
have  some  evidence  to  support  it,  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  back  money  that  had  been  advanced  by  different  doctors 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  committees  that  had  gone  to  Albany  on 
different  occasions  in  different  years,  and  the  printing  of  the 
bills,  legal  expenses,  and  in  addition  to  that  providing  —  well, 
I  suppose  you  can  call  it  a  memento  or  a  testimonial,  evidenc- 
ing the  appreciation  of  the  doctors  of  the  health  department 
to  those  who  interested  themselves  in  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Q.  Was  the  bill  passed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  an  assessment  on  your  salary  before, 
except  this  one  time,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  this  legisla- 
tion?    A.  No,   sir, 

Q.  This  is  the  first  year?  A.  This  is  the  first  year  I  ever  paid 
an  assessment;  yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  connected  with  the  health' 
department?    A,  Since  1887;  that  would  be  seven  years. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  bill  was  passed  that  this  assess- 
ment was  made?    A.  After;  it  was  all  made  along  about  in  th« 
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mouth  I  should  say  of  May  or  June,  perhaps  April,  hut  after 
everything  had  had  been  done. 

By  Mr.  Gofi: 

Q.  After  the  bill  had  become  a  law?  A.  After  the  bill  had 
become  a  law. 

Q.  Can  yon  explain  how  it  is  that  there  was  no  assessments 
made  upon  the  doctors  during  the  nine  years,  seven  of  which 
you  have  been  in  the  department,  to  meet  the  current  expenses 
of  each  year  to  procure  this  legislation?  A.  I  can  not;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  ua  how  it  is  the  expenses  incurred  by 
the  committees,  or  by  the  persons  urging  this  legislation  dur- 
ing the  period  of  nine  years  could  remain  unliquidated  until  the 
year  the  bill  passed?  A.  I  don't  know  how  that  could  be, 
except  I  know  some  of  those  who  are  said  to  have  claims  against 
the  department  were  waiting  for  this  very  thing, 

Q.  But  they  never  had  been  liquidated?  A.  They  never  had 
been  liquidated  because  the  matter  had  been  waiting  an 
adjustment. 

Q.  So  that  if  any  person  or  persons  paid  money  out  of  their 
own  pockets  for,  expenses  during  the  nine  years  of  this  agita- 
tion or  effort  to  procure  this  legislation,  they  paid  it  out  at 
their  own  expense  and  loss?    A.  For  the  time  being,  yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 

Q.  Was  there  an  understanding  among  you  tliat  it  would 
be  repaid  to  them?  A.  No,  I  never  heard  of  any  such 
understanding. 

Q.  Some  of  the  doctors  took  more  interest  in  this  legislation 
than  others  I  suppose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Paid  the  expenses  out  of  their  pockets  and  then  made  a 
bill  against  you  when  the  law  was  passed?  A.  That  was  the 
idea. 

By   Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  Do  you  remember  who  introduced  the  bill,  who  fathered 
the  bill?    A.  I  don't  know  that  either. 
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By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  McGown?  A.  Mr.  McGown  ie  one  of  the 
disinfectant  corps,  one  of  the  ambulance  drivers. 

Q.  How  iiiaii.v  persons  altogether  were  affected  by  the  bill, 
you  say  about  40  doctors?  A.  I  should  say  40  doctors,  that  is 
a  rough  estimate;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  about  nurses,  etc.,  and  attendants?  A.  I  don't  know 
that;  I  can  tell  you  ;iie  names  on  the  list  comprises  of  fools- 
cap paper  three  pages;  that  gives  you  an  idea  of  all  the  names 
of  those  that  contributed,  and  I  think  that  there  are  very  few 
outside  of  thoso  that  are  interested  in  it 

Michael  Scanlon,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  You  are  a  retired  policeman,  are  you  not?  A.  Twenty-two 
years  and  six  months  in  the  service. 

Q.  When  were  jou  retired?  A.  On  the  30th  of  December, 
1892. 

Q,  How  much  pension  do  you  get?    A.  ^ix  hundrej  doHara. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  for  retirement  yourself?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  Well,  I  was  troubled  with  rheu- 
niatianj;  I  was  deljiiled  up  to  the  Grand  Central  Deppt  anii  I 
had  long  standing  on  the  sidewalk  there  in  front  of  the  incom- 
ing department,  and  I  was  subject  to  rheumatism  and  pains  all 
over  my  system. 

Q,  Otherwise  you  were  in  good  health?  A.  Well,  after  I 
got  a  rest  I  felt  better. 

Q.  You  feel  better  now?    A.  Well,  yes;  sometimes. 

Q.  Were  not  you  a  patrolman  along  with  Captain  WilliamH 
when  he  was  a  patrolman?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know — no,  he  was 
my  captain  awhile  I't  least;  he  was  on  the  cro'isin^'  ».n 
Broadway;  I  had  a  special  block,  not  in  the  same  precinct. 

Q  I  think  you  have  stated  you  were  a  patrolman  with  him? 
A.  Not  in  the  same  precinct. 
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John  Guimer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Ex-Captain  John  Gunner?    A.  That  is  my  name. 

Q.  When  did  you  retire  from  the  force?  A.  December  28, 
1891. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now?  A.  Sixty-one,  I  claim. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  served?    A.  Near  31  years. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  receive?  A.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  year,  during  my  lifetime. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  health,  are  you  not?  A.  Yes;  I  have  had 
a  little  trouble  with  my  eyes. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  captain?    A.  Near  21  years. 

Q.  You  were  an  efficient  captain,  were  you  not?  A.  Regarded 
80  at  police  headquarters. 

Q.  No  complaints  against  you  at  headquarters?  A.  I  have  had 
complaints,  but  never  was  fined  a  day  or  had  a  reprimand  Id 
my  life. 

,Q.  There  are  a  number  of  captains  on  the  force  now  doing 
active  duty  over  60  years  of  age?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  retire  voluntarily,  on  your  own  application?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  fired  out. 

Q.  How  was  that?  A.  They  retired  me  under  an  option  of 
the  law,  and  under  the  rule  of  rotation. 

Q.  Because  you  were  over  60  years  of  age?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they 
were  not  obliged  to  retire  me. 

Q.  Are  you  one  of  the  60-year  men?  A.  I  am  retired  as  a 
60-Tear  man. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  So  that,  captain,  notwithstanding  you  were  able  to  do  the 
business  of  your  office,  and  fully  competent  to  attend  to  it,  and 
had  no  physical  defect  or  failure,  you  were  fired  off  the  force, 
simply  because  you  had  reached  the  age  of  60  years?  A.  I  was 
fired  off  the  force  to  make  room  for  somebody  else. 

.    By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  the  salary,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  is  |1,.375? 
A.  I  have  |1,375,  yes,  sir;  during  my  lifetime,  that  I  did  not 


Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business?     A.  No,  sir, 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Who  were  the  police  commissioners  when  you  receired  that 
treatment?     A.  Mr.   Martin,   Commissioner  McClave,   Commis- 
sioner Voorhis  —  McClave  is  the  man  that  done  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  McClave  did  it?  A.  It  was  his  turn  to  get  a  captain,  and 
he  went  for  me. 

Q,  Who  was  appointed  in  your  place?     A.  Strauss. 

Q.  Captain  Strauss?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  no  vacancy  at  the  time  for  Strauss  and  some 
one  had  to  be  retired  to  make  it?  A.  They  retired  me  to  make 
room  for  him. 

Henry   V,  Steers,  a  witness  called  on   behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  an  ex-inspector,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  wei'e  you  inspector  of  police?    A.  From  1S85. 

Q.  From  1885  to  what  year?    A.  To  1892. 

Q.  And  you  retired  then?    A.  Yes,  sir;    1st  of  October,  1892. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Thirty-five  years. 

Q.  Your  age  now?     A.  Sixty-two  next  January. 

Q.  Are  there  inspectors  on  the  force  at  that  age  now?  A. 
I  don't  think  there  are  any  inspectors  as  old  as  that. 

Q.  But  there  are  some  captains  as  old  as  that  in  active  ser- 
vice?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Health  good?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  retire  voluntai-ily?  A.  I  did  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  going  to  do  it  under  the  chief  inspector's  act.  and 
that  would  take  the  pension  of  $2,500  from  me  and  bring  me 
down  to  11,750,  and  I  thought  I  had  served  a  good  long  service 
in  the  department  and  I  thought  before  they  fired  nie  out  on 
the  60-year  clause  I  would  get  out. 

Q.  By  retiring  when  you  did  how  much  do  you  get?  A.  Xwo 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  And  by  staying  a  little  longer  you  would  have  only  got 
|1,750?    A.  Yes. 
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Q,  And  that  is  the  only  reason  you  have  got  for  retiring?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  you  did  because  we  like  to  have  inspectors  of 
yonr  ability;  I  pay  you  that  compliment  because  I  have  come 
10  contact  with  you  a  great  many  times  and  know  yonr  worth. 
A.  Thank  you. 

Peter  Yule,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  Captain  Yule,  when  did  you  retire?  A.  First  day  of  July, 
1890. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Thirty-two 
years  and  four  months. 

Q.  Did  you  retire  on  your  own  application?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  retire?    A.  Fired  me  out. 

Q.  Who  did  that?    A.  Board  of  police. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  Sixty  years  of  age. 

Q.  Was  their  any  other  reason?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Who  took  your  place?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  another  captain  appointed  immediately  after 
your  going  out?  A.  There  were  several,  I  believe,  after  I  went 
out. 

Q.  You  can  not  mention  any  one  that  was  particularly  slated 
to  your  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you  now?  A.  Sixty-five  years  of  age  the 
12th  of  next  March. 

Q.  And  in  good  health?    A.  Fair. 

Q.  And  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  captain?  A.  I  was  at 
the  time. 

Q.  And  willing  to?     A.  Willing  to,  of  course. 

By  Senator  Lexow  : 

Q.  Able  to  now?    A.  I  am  not  broke  down  now,  I  don't  think. 

Q,  We  want  to  have  it  on  the  record  as  to  whether  or  not 
in  your  judgment  you  would  be  able  to  perform  the  functions 
of  police  captain  in  this  city  if  you  had  been  permitted  to  do 
so  by  the  board?  A.  I  was  at  the  time;  I  made  every  effort  to 
keep  on. 

Q.  And  in  your  judgment  you  would  be  to-day?  A.  My 
health  has  been  good  ever  since. 
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Q.  You  must  know  yourself  whether  you  would  be  able  to 
perform  the  functions  properly  of  that  office  to-day  if  you  had 
it?    A.  I  think  I  would;  yesj  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  There  was  no  complaint  against  you?  A.  Not  that  I  know 
of. 

Q.  Your  record  was  good?    A.  Fair. 

Q.  What  is  your  pension?  A.  One  thousand  three  hundred 
and  Beventy-flve  dollars. 

William  H.  Clinehy,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  I  live  at  White  Plains, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?  A.  I  lived  there  since 
April,  1892.  | 

Q,  When  did  you  retire?    A,  In  April,  1892. 

Q.  You  went  right  to  White  Plains?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  loDg  were  you  captain?    A.  Twenty-two  years. 

Q.  How  long  on  the  force?     A,  Twenty-seven  years. 

Q.  Why  did  you  retire?  A.  Well,  I  got  an  attack  of  vertigo; 
my  health  was  not  very  good. 

Q.  You  retired  on  your  own  application?  A.  I  retired  on  my 
own  application. 

Q.  You  get  a  pension  of  $1,375?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  in  fairly  good  health  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  captain  after  you 
retired?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  complaints  against  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  house  do  you  live  in  at  White  Plains?  A. 
I  live  on  a  farm  about  three  miles  from  White  Plains;  large 
double  house. 

Q.  How  large  is  the  farm?    A.  The  farm  is  160  acres. 

Q.  You  own  the  farm?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  worth,  farm  and  buildings?  A.  Farm 
and  buildings  would  be  worth  $22,000;  T  was  offered  for  it. 

Q.  Free  and  clear?    A.  I  have  a  mortgage  on  it. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Ten  thousand  dollars. 
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^  What  other  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own,  in  Kansas, 
some  1,200  acres. 

Q.  In  Kansas?    A.  Ninety  miles  from  Kansas  City. 

Q.  How  much  is  that  worth?  A.  That  is  worth  —  I  paid 
three  dollars  an  acre  for  it;  and  I  have  been  in  litigation  ever 
since. 

Q.  How  much  is  it  worth?  A.  Three  dollars  an  acre;  that 
would  he  $3,600. 

Q,  Any  other  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  real  estate  in  your  wife's  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  honds  or  stocks?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  securities  of  any  kind?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Is  this  farm,  and  the  Kansas  land,  all  your  property? 
A,  All  my  property. 

Q,  Hayen't  you  any  money  in  the  bank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  I  have  got  |1,200. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  That  is  all.  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  was  it  you  retired?     A.  In  April,  1892. 

Q.  Are  you  to-day  in  a  condition  of  health  which  would  per- 
mit you  to  perform  the  duties  of  captain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
health  is  better  to-day. 

Q.  It  is  better  to-day  than  it  was  then?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  So  that  a  short  vacation  would  have  put  you  in  trim  to 
have  gone  on  with  the  work  which  you  had  in  hand?  .V,  It 
would;  I  went  to  see  Dr,  Florey;  he  attended  me;  I  called  on 
Mm. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  ' 

Q.  You  were  perfectly  willing  to  retire,  you  wanted  to  retire? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  applied  for  it 

Q.  You  were  tired  of  the  business?  A.  I  wasn't  tired  of  the 
business;  I  liked  the  business. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  not  get  a  Iiint  to  get  out;  did  not  some  one  on  the 
force  give  you  a  hint  that  you  had  better  get  out?  A,  No;  they 
did  not;  if  they  did  I  would  not  have  got  out;  I  wouldn't  let 
anyone  drive  me  out. 
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Mr  Goff. —  I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  Clmirmaii  and  gentlemen,  that 
the  counsel  of  this  committee' have  no  intention,  or  had  they 
any  intention  whatever  of  casting  any  reflection  upon  any  ex- 
police  oEQcers  of  any  grade;  we  had  no  intention  whatever,  nor 
have  we  any  intentions  to  reflect  upon  them  or  to  criticise  them 
in  any  way  for  what  they  may  do  in  the  pursuit  of  a  livelihood 
after  they  leave  the  police  department.  That  is  to  their  credit; 
and  as  Mr,  Moss  has  stated  to  me,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
men  who  have  left  the  department,  contrasting  them  with  the 
men  who  are  in  the  department,  there  is  decided  difference,  and 
one  in  favor,  so  far  as  appearances  are  concerned,  of  the  men 
wlio  have  retired.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  annoy  or  vex,  or 
reflect  upon  those  men.  Our  simple  purpose  is  that  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  that  in  the  admisistration  of  tliis  police 
pension  and  in  iis  operation,  so  far  as  the  taxpayers  are  concer- 
ned as  a  public  question  and  political  economy  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  that  it  needs  inquiry-  and  investigation  by  the  legislators. 
Our  purpose  has  been  to  show  to  this  committee  that  it  is 
possible,  and  indeed  probable  that  frauds  —  I  dont  mean  acts 
of  difhonesty  —  but  that  economical  fraud  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York  by  reason  of  this 
police  pension  fund,  and  that  it  needs  remedial  legislation  at 
the  hands  of  the  legislators  of  this  city. 

Chairman  Lexow, — ^The  point  about  it  is  this,  is  it  not,  that 
the  city  is  entitled  and  should  have  the  services  of  these  men 
just  as  long  as  they  are  in  a  physicial  condition  to  perform 
those  services  satisfactorily.  Now,  under  the  present  operation 
of  the  law  they  are  retired  in  order  to  make  place  or  room  for 
somebody  else  they  want  to  appoint  upon  the  force,  or  they  may 
retire  themselves  on  application;  either  case  is  equally  bad, 
beca\ise  the  city  lias  got  to  pay  a  pension  for  no  labor,  whereas 
they  ought  to  serve  the  city  just  as  long  as  they  can  and  are 
physically  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  addition  to  that  men.  many  of  whom  have  been 
on  this  stand,  who  have  shown  a  degree  of  intelligence,  and 
physical  capacity,  etc.,  with  their  knowledge  and  their 
experience  as  police  officers  would  be  very  valuable  to  the  city 
and  would  render  the  police  force  more  efficient  than  the  ser- 
vices of  the  men  brought  in  to  discharge  the  duties  in  their 
stead,  and  that  the  city,  if  entitled  to  anything  is  entitled  to 
best  ser\'ice,  and  the  best  service  can  be  given  by  men  who  are 
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experienced,  and  wlio  have  proven  themselves  efficient  in  police 
work,  that  is  tlie  object,  and  then  again  —  it  is,  however,  joar 
honest  discussion  which  has  suggested  this  thought  to  me  — 
inasmuch  as  it  is  «  matter  of  common  and  accepted  notority 
in  the  police  force  of  this  city,  these  men  have  to  pay  $300  to  $500 
for  appointment  on  the  police  force,  that  the  more  men  that  are 
retired  on  account  of  limit  of  service,  the  greater  and  wider  the 
field  for  new  men  to  come  on  and  pay  for  their  appointments  in 
coming  on.  In  other  words,  it  is  keeping  up  a  condition  of 
revenue. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  is  quite  evident  on  account  of  the  men 
who  have  thus  retired,  that  it  has  impeded  an  increased  burden 
on  the  taxpayers  to  that  extent.  The  law  should  be  amended  so 
as  to  prevent  that  clause,  the  rig^ht  that  they  have  to  retire  these 
men. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Until  they  are  physically  or  wholly  incap- 
able- of  carrying  on  their  business  properly. 

Mr.  Moss.^ —  Speaking  of  the  expenses  which  Senator 
O'Connor  has  referred  to,  I  have  now  in  short  form  the 
moneys  that  were  got  last  year,  moneys  received  from  the 
comptroller,  pO0,OO0;  that  is  the  principal  contribu- 
tion ;  that  money  would  have  been  applied  to  reduce  tax- 
ation for  other  purposes.  Sickness,  members  of  the  force, 
175,000;  absence,  members  of  the  force,  $20,000;  tines, 
members  of  the  force,  ?15,000;  deduction  of  two  per 
cent,  161,000;  unexpended  balance,  $103,000;  certificate  of 
inspection  of  steam  boilers,  $13,000;  ball  permits,  $8,000; 
pistol  permits,  $1,000;  unclaimed  property  sold,  $1,000;  dona- 
tions, $1,000;  percentage  on  reward  $5,  I  stop  there  for  a 
moment.  Rule  143  prohibits  policemen  from  receiving  rewards 
unless  allowed  by  the  board,  and  they  must  give  20  to  25  per 
cent,  of  the  reward  to  the  police  pension  fund.  The  only  reward 
turned  in  by  any  member  of  the  police  force  last  year  was  sub- 
jected to  a  reduction  of  only  |5,  and  that  was  a  reward  received 
by  one  officer. 

Chairman   liexow. — Twenty   dollars. 

Mr.  Moss, — Twenty  dollars.  Now  we  have  shown  a  rmmber 
of  cases  where  officers  have  received  rewai-ds  for  recovering 
stolen  property;  they  have  looked  for  this  same  thing  a  number 
of  years,  five  or  six  years;  one  year  it  went  as  high  as  $240.  So 
it  is  from  $S  to  $90,  the  amount  that  is  deducted  for  rewards, 
showing  that  all  moneys  received  by  headquarters  detectives, 
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to  wbicli  we  shall  call  ;oar  attention  a  little  later  in  detail,  are 
put  into  their  own  pockets,  are  substantially  bribes,  are  not 
turned  in  to  police  keadqnarters,  and  are  not  subjected  to  the 
reduction.  Now,  I  will  ask  to  close  this  part  of  the  examinatiom. 
I  will  ask  all  these  retired  offleers  that  are  present  to  stand  up. 
Will  you  please  do  so,  gentlemen?  (All  the  retired  officers  in 
the  court  then  stand  up  at  the  request  of  Mr,  Moss.) 

Mr.  Goff. — These  are  the  few  of  the  men  that  we  have  picked 
out  and  subpoenaed,  not  by  any  law  of  selection,  but  Iwcanse 
they  were  easy  to  be  reached,  living  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  ask  your  honors  to  look  at  tliem,  note  their  physical  appear- 
ance, their  moral  standing,  and  to  bear  out  what  Mr.  Moss  has 
said  that  the  apparent  quality  of  these  men  that  have  been 
retired  is  very  much  in  advance  of  the  apparent  quality  of  any 
similar  number  of  policemen  now  on  the  force.  It  is  a  pity 
we  should  have  to  lose  the  services  of  men  like  these. 

Senator  O'Connor. — It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a 
photograph  of  these  men  standing. 

Mr,  Moss.— I  wish  the  stenographer  shall  make  a  photograph 
on  his  minutes,  that  a  large  number  of  men,  200  in  number 
here  arose,  and  the  committee  here  noted  their  good  physical 
and   moral   appearance, 

Senator  O'Connor,— They  are  all  good  looking  men,  we  certify 
to  that,  and  look  capable  of  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Moss, — And  then  upon  the  same  thought,  that  the 
standard  is  different  from  the  present  grade  of  policemen  as 
compared  with  these  men,  I  have  here  letters  written  by  ward 
leaders  and  politicians  of  all  grades,  including  the  Governor 
of  the  State  down,  requesting  appointments  on  the  police  force. 
There  are  a  great  many  letters  here;  123  of  them  are  written 
on  the  letter  heads  of  Tammany  Society,  These  are  appoint- 
ments of  the  force  since  Commissioner  Blartin  became  a  com- 
missioner, and  that  explains  perhaps  one  reason  why  there  is 
a  degeneration  in  the  force  of  late  years. 

Mr.  Goff.— In  addition  to  that  it  is  proper  to  say  here  that 
Mr.  Moss  by  his  industry  has  gathered  the  facts  that  New  York 
city  is  not  alone  to  blame  in  this  matter;  it  is  not  exclusively 
to  blame. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  applications  come  from  all  over 
the  State. 
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Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  from  the  Governor  down.  We  have  a  ease 
here.  We  have  sent  a  subpoena  —  is  ex-Detective-Sergeant  Mul- 
vay  here?  (No  response.)  Ex-Deteetive-Sergeant  Mulvay  was 
a  very  efficient  officer  in  the  New  York  police  protective  bureau, 
an  officer  witli  a  good  record,  a  man  of  good  and  intelligent 
appearance;  he  retired  on  a  pension,  as  a  detective-sergeant,  at 
$1,000  a  year;  he  was  getting  $2,000;  he  retired  on  a  pension 
of  $1,000  a  year  under  the  rule;  he  ia  now  over  in  Brooklyn,  a 
sergeant  of  police  there,  under  the  Brooklyn  reform  administra- 
tion, and  an  applicant  for  a  police  captaincy  in  Brooklyn,  draw- 
ing $1,000  a  year  pension  in  New  York. 

Senator  Bradley.— And  $2,000  im  Brooklyn. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  drawing  $2,000  in  Brooklyn;  he  is  an  appli- 
cant now  for  captain  in  the  Brooklyn,  force. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Did  he  retire  voluntarily? 

Mr,  Goff. —  He  retired  voluntarily. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  shows  thrift. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  now  offer  in  evidence  the  report  of  the  pension 
fund  last  year. 

The  paper  referred  to,  offered  in  evidence,  is  marked  Exhibit 
No.  6,  and  is  as  follows: 

THE  CITY  RECORD  —  OFFICIAL  JOURNAL,  1893. 
New  York,  Tuesday,  February  19,  1894. 
Board  of  Aldermen: 

(From  proceedings  of  Board  of  Aldermen  of  February  6, 1892.) 
Communications  from  Departments  and  Corporation  Officers, 
The  President  laid  before  the  Board  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  Police  Department: 

Treasurer's  OfQce. —  Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  No.  300  Mulberry  street.  New  York,  January  23,  1894. 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  Citv  of  New 
York: 
Gentlemen, —  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Police  Pen- 
sion Fund,  held  this  day,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted: 
Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  be 
and  is  hereby  directed  to  transmit  to  the  Honorable  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  the  account  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  for  the 
year  ending  December  31,  1893. 

OEOBGE   P.  GOTT,   Secretary. 
L,  594 
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'J"i-('iiKiii-<ii*«  office. — Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New 
Yoi-L..    JSij.  OOU  Mulberry  street,  Kew  York,  January  23,189'i. 

To  the  Trustees  of  the  Police  Pension  Fund  : 

Gentlemen. —  I  lierewitli  submit  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
i-eeeipts  and  disbursements  of  tlie  Police  I'ension  Fund  for  the 
year,  ending  December  31,  1893. 

Respectfully, 

JOH'N"  McCLAVE, 

Treasurer. 


New   Vork,  January   17,   18'J4. 
To  ilie  Honorable  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  city  of  New 
York  : 

Gentlemen. —  In  pursuance  of  chapter  41u,  section  303,  Ijaws 
of  1SS2,  as  amended  by  chapter  180,  Laws  of  18S4,  the  Trus- 
tees of  tlie  I'olice  I'ension  Fund  of  the  Police  Department  of 
the  city  of  Sew  Y'ork,  herewith  respectfully  submit  the  follow 
ing  report,  in  detail,  of  the  condition  of  said  fund  and  the  item 
of  their  receipts  and  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same  for 
the  year  ending,  1893. 
Kespectfully, 

CHARLES  F.  MACLEAN,  Chairman, 

Board  of  Trustees,  Police  Pension  Fund. 


POLICE  PENSION  FUND. 

Receipts  for  the  year  ending  December,  1803. 
1893. 

Jan.         3.  By  balance,   cash   on  hand $19,924  2fi 

4.  By  cash.  Sergeant  Cooper,  Thirty- 
fourth   precinct,    donation '->»'> 

Jan.       7.  By     cash.     Officer     Wood,     Thirty-third 

precinct,  donation 2  4fi 

9.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending,  Janu- 
ary  7 200  00 

10.  By  cash.  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  sale  of 

horse   from   Thirty-second   precinct..  14  2."5 
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Jan.       16.  liy  caah,  Thotsjis   Bytnes,   superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Janu- 
ary U  ¥3^5  00 

23.  By   cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Janu- 
ary 21  500  00 

By  casli,  board  of  police,  portion  of  the 
unexpendf;d  balance    of    police    fund, 
salaries  of  members  of  the  force,  1892.       75,000  00 
30.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Janu-   . 

ary  28 ti60  00 

Feb.        1.  Hy  cash,   Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits  for  January 62  50 

4,  By  cash,  board  of  police,  portion  of  the 
unexpended  balance  of  police  pension 
fund,  salaries  of  the  members  of  the 

force  of  1892 28,000  00 

6.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 4 T85  00 

11.  By  caah,  board  of  police,  sick  for  Janu- 
ary          10,127  34 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 

January 338  72 

By  caah,  board  of  police,  floes  for  Janu- 
ary    547  37 

13.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 11  820  00 

20.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Febru- 
ary 18 960  00 

24.  By  cash.  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  sale  of 

horse  from  Thirty-third  precinct....  23  75 

By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  one  quarter  of  $300,000,  excise 

moneys,  ending  Miy  8,  1893 73,000  CO 

27.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permitR,  week  ending  Feb- 
ruary  25 f<fl5  00 
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27.  By    cash,    Officer    Reap,    detective-ser- 
geant, percentage  on  reward 

1.  By    casli,  tenement  and   lodging-house 
By    cash,   Officer    Reap,  detective    aer- 

gquad,  unexpended  halance  of  the 
account  of  1892  

By  cash,  Officer  Moran,  Twenty-first 
precinct,   donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Padaln,  Twenty-flret 
precinct,  donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Fitzgerald,  Twentieth 
precinct,  donation   

By  cash.  Officer  Bavy,  Nineteenth 
precinct,  donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Doolin,  Sanitary  Com- 
pany, donation  

By  cash,  Officer  Firmessen,  Eleventh 
precinct,  donation    

2.  By  cash.   Captain   Slevin,   Fourth   pre- 

cinct, donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Kelly,  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, donation    

By  cash.  Officer  Hartnett,  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash.  Officer  Eiley,  Sixteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Daly,  First  precinct, 
donation  

By  cash.  Officer  Carlin,  Twenty-eighth 
precinct,  donation    

By  caHli,  Officer  Godfrey,  Twenty-third 
precinct,    donation 

By  cash.  Officer  Breen,  Twenty-third 
precinct,   donation   . . 

3.  By  cash.  Officer  Converse,  Twenty-sev- 

enth  precinct,    donation 

i.  By     rash.     Officer    Ts'olan,    Fourteenth 

precinct,    donation 

By  cash.  Officer  Gilmore,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation 

6.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permltB,  week  ending  March, 
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6.  By   cash,   Officer    Brest,    Twenty-Bixth 

precinct,  donation JS  41 

By    cash.    Officer    O'Mara,  Thirty-fifth 

precinct,   donation   3  28 

By     cash,     Thomas     Byrnes,     auperin- 

tendent,  pistol  permits  for  Fehrnary.  92  BO 

7.  By    caah,    Officer    O'Neill,    Twentieth 

precinct,  donation   4  50 

11.  By    cash,    board    of    police,    sick     for 

February    7,389  25 

By  cash,  hoard  of  police,   absence  for 

February    593  68 

By    cash,    board    of    police,    fines    for 

February    797  91 

14.  By   cash,   Thomas   P.   Byrnes,   superin- 

tendent,  ball    permits,  week  ending 

March  11    280  06 

15.  By  cash,  Captain  Eakim,  Twelfth  pre- 

cinct, donation 5  65 

20.  By  cash.  Officer  Murtha,  Thirtieth  pre- 
cinct, donation   4  92 

By  cash,  Thomas  Bymes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  March 
18    325  00 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  March 

25    215  00 

30.  By  cash,  Inspector  Williams,  donation,  9  50 
3.  By  cash,  Officer  Leddy,  Thirty-fifth  pre- 
cinct,   donation 3  75 

By  cash.  Officer  Gilmartln,  Thirty-fifth 
precinct,    donation 2  46 

By  cash,  Sei^^eant  Kirchner,  Thirty- 
second    precinct,    donation 10  95 

By  cash,  Officer  Clarson,  Ninth  pre- 
cinct,   donation 4  92 

By  cash.  Officer  Wheelan,  Ninth  pre- 
cinct, donation   2  46 

By   cash,   Officer   Bloss,   Twenty-fourth 

precinct,   donation    4  93 
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3.  By  cash,  Officer  Buckley,  Twenty-tUird 

precinct,   donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Phillips,  Twenty-third 
precinct,    donation 

By  cash,  Officer  Harold,  Thirty-first  pre- 
cinct,  donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Walsh,  Thirteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash.  Officer  Oppenheimer,  Thir- 
teenth precinct,  donation  

By  cash.  Officer  Eildebrand,  Twenty- 
seventh  precinct,   donation    

'  By  cash,  Captain  Grant,  Seventeenth 
precinct,  donation   

By  cash,  Officer  McCrea,  Fifth  precinct, 
donation 

By  cash,  Boundsman  Taylor,  Fifth  pre- 
cinct, donation  

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  April  1, 

By  cash.  Sergeant  McMilan,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Kaeshau,  Twenty-ninth 
precinct,  donation   

By  cash.  Officer  Gehan,  Twenty-ninth 
precinct,  donation   

4.  By    cash,  Captain    McCullagh,    Eighth 

precinct,  donation  

By  cash.  Officer  Haddock,  Tenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Tabell,  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

By  cash,  Officer  Gahill,  Twentieth  pre- 
cinct, donation   

C.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits   for  March 

10.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent     hall      permits,      week      ending 
April  8   .- 

11.  By  cash,  Officer  O'Connor,  Thirty-second 

precinct,  donation   
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April     11.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  March,       f8,6fil  27 
By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence    for 

March 1)80  00 

By    cash,    board    of    police,  fines     for 

March 1,5;U  51 

12.  By    cash,    certificates    of   inspection    of 

steam-boilers     for   Jamiary 954  00 

By  cash,  certificates  of  inspection   of 

steam-boilers     for    February 866  00 

By  cash,   certificates    of    inspection   of 

steam   boilers     for   March 954  00 

By  cash,  Bowery  Bank,  February  3 102  03 

By  cash.  Bowery  Bank,  March  3 274  05 

Byeash,  Bowery  Bank,  April  4 ,  473  69 

May         1.  By  cash,    Captain    McCullagh,    Eighth 

precinct,    donation 11-30 

By    cash.    Officer    Nealis,    Seventeenth 

precinct,    donation 3  28 

By    cash.    Officer    Cooney,    Fourteenth 

precinct,  donation    4  93 

By  cash,  OflScer  Corbett,  Thirty-fifth  pre- 
cinct, donation   2  W 

By     cash.     Officer     Wines,     Eighteenth 

precinct,  donation    4  93 

By  cash,  Officer  Teoven,  Twenty-ninth 

precinct,  donation    4  11 

By  cash.  Officer  O'Leary,  Twenty-ninth 

precinct,  donation    4  93 

By  cash,   Officer  O'Hara,   Twenty-ninth 

precinct,    donation    4  93 

By  cash,    Officer    Armstrong,    Twenty- 
third   precinct,   donation 3  28 

By  cash,  Officer  Murphy,   Twenty-third 

precinct,  donation    3  28 

By  cash,  Officer  Barnwell,  Fourth  pre- 
cinct, donation    2  46 

By  cash,  Officer  Vallean,  Twenty-fourth 

precinct,  donation    3  K 

4.  By  cash.  Officer  Corbett,  Thirty-second 

precinct,    donation    3  01 
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May  4.  By  cash,   Van   Tassel   &   Kearnej,   for 

sale  of  two  horses  from  Thirty-fonrth 

precinct    fSj  75 

5.  By  cash,  Captain  Schultz,  Sisteentii  pre- 
cinct, sale  of  mutton  found  in  street,  -    1  00 
10.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick   for  April,          7,35t>  65 
By   cash,   board   of  police,   absence  for 

,ApriI    ,, 8Gt>  00 

By   cash,   board     of    police,     tines    for 

April 2,082  73 

13.  By  cash,  J,  Hempel,  tlirough  Sergeant 

Mallin,    donation    5  00 

24.  By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  one-quarter  of  |300,000,  excise 
moneys,  in  full,  ending  May  8,  1893. .        7j.1iiii  'fO 
June        1.  By   cash,    Officer  Tonhill,    Second    pre- 
cinct, donation    i  93 

By   cash.   Officer   Gleason,    Seventeenth 

precinct,  donation    ■. 2  40 

By    cash,    Officer    Storms,    U'wenty-first 

precinct,    donation    4  10 

2.  By  cash,  Officer  Gilmartin,  Thirty-flftli 

precinct,    donation    2  46 

By  cash,  Officer  Brougham,  Tenth  pre- 
cinct, donation 4  93 

By  cash,  Officer  Miller,  Fourteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation    4  93 

3.  By   cash.    Officer   Madden,    Thirty-third 

precinct,    donation    2  46 

7.  By    cash,    Officer    Nolan,    Twenty-sixth 

precinct,    donation    2  46 

12.  By  cash,    John    F.    Harriott,    property 
clerk,  Twenty-fourth  precinct,  auction 

sale.  May  25,  1893 52S  00 

14.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  May,  5  010  37 

By  cash,   board  of  police,  absence  for 

May    ^f^:•  go 

By  ca^h,  board  of  police,  fines  for  May.  1,770  25 
By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent,  de- 
duction on  salaries  of  members  of  the 
force  for  May,  in  pursuance  of  chap- 
ter 529,  Laws  of  1893 7.689  go 
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June  27.  B,y  cash,  Van  Tassef  &  Kearney,  sale  of 
two  horses,  from  Thirty-fonrth  pre- 
cinct, and  one  horse  from  Thirty- 
atth  precinct    

By  cash,  certificate  of  inspection  of 
steam-boilers    for  April   

By    cash,  certificate    of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers    for  May 

July  5.  By  cash.  Officer  Poy,  Sixteenth  precinct, 
donation    

By  cash,  Captain  Berghold,  Twenty- 
third    sub-precinct,    donation 

By  cash,  Officer  Clark,  Thirteenth  pre- 
cinctj  donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Snyder,  First  precinct, 
donation    

By  cash,  Officer  Jacoby,  Thirty-second 
precinct,  donation 

By  cash,  Officer  Hamll,  Twenty-seventh 
precinct,  donation 

By  cash.  Officer  Sheridan,  Twenty-fifth 

precinct,   do>nation     

6.  By  cash,  Officer  McLaaghlin,  Seven- 
teenth   precinct,    donation 

By  cash.  Officer  Leonard,  Twelfth  pre- 
cinct,   donation 

11.  By  cash.  Officer  Dapping,  Eleventh  pre- 

cinct,   donation 

12.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  June, 
By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence    for 

June    

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  June, 

By  cash,   board  of  police,  2  per  cent. 

deduction  on  salaries  of  members  of 

the  force  for  June,  in  pursuance  of 

chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,571  32 

13.  By   cash,   John    P.   Harriott,    property 

clerk,   Twenty- fifth   precinct,   auction 

sale    .195  50 

14.  By  cash,  Officer  Archbold,  Twenty-third 

sub-precinct,   donation 49  31 

19.  By  cash,  Inspector  Williams,  donation,  18  26 


3  28 
6,228  OT 

2,036  46 
838  ,'!4 
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Aug.        1,  By   cash,    certiflcates   of   inspection   of 

steam-boilers   for   June f  1,05S  00 

2.  By    casli,    Sergeant    Galigher,    Twelfth 

precinct,  donation 13  69 

I{y    cash,    Officer   WhlteLouse,    Fourth 

precinot,    donation 4  03 

By   casIi,  Officer  Hawkins,   Eighteenth 

precinct,   donation 4  93 

By    cash,    Officer    Ahrens,    Fourteenth 

precinct,   donation i  52 

3.  By    caah,  Officer    Wade,  Twenty-ninth 

precinct,  donation  8  22 

By  cash.  Officer  Baldwin,  Twenty-fonrth 
precinct,  donation  7  ->! 

4.  By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  May  3,  259  54 
By  cash,  interest.  Bowery  Bank,  June  3,  277  74 
By  cash,  interest.  Bowery  Bank,  Jnly  3,  4i;!  42 
By  cash,  interest.  Bowery  Bank,  August 

3 2;{1  02 

9.  By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  July,  4,!590  25 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 

July 4,072  17 

By  cash,  hoard  of  police,  fines  for  July,  1,270  33 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deduction  on  salaries  of  the  members 
of  the  force  for  July,  in  pursuance  of 

chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,82S  21 

By  cash,  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  for  sale 

of  two  horses,  August  4 -'7  oO 

25.  By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  one-quarter  of  $300,000,  excise 

moneys,  ending  August  8 75.000  00 

By  cash,   certificate    of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers  for   July ')i>2  dO 

Sept.         1.  By    cash,    Daniel    H.    Smith,    surgeon, 

absence  for  August l?l  45 

2.  By    cash.    Captain     Dougherty,    Four- 
teenth   precinct,    donation 150  68 

By    cash.    Officer    Fahey,    Thirty-third 

precinct,   donation    49  18 

4.  By  cash.  Officer  Rabbett,  Twenty-second 

precinct,    donation 3  28 


/Google 


Sept.        4,  By    easib,    Officer    Brown,    EigUtli    pre- 
cinct, donation |i  93 

'i.  iiy     casli,    Officer     Pratt,    Seventeenth 

piecinct,  donation 2  46 

JJj   cash,   Officer   Rowley,   Seventeenth 

precinct,   donation 4!)  31 

By  cash,  Officer  Shannon,  Twenty- 
seventh  precinct,  donation ;J  28 

By  cash,  Van  Tassel  &  Kearney,  sale 
of  one  horse,  September  1 ID  50 

By  cash,  Isaac  Sommers  &  Co.,  dona- 
tion   25  00 

8,  By     casli,    Captain     Shultz,    Sixteenth 

precinct,    sale   of   potatoes   found   in 

street 1  00 

9.  liy     cash.   Doorman     Strauss,    Central 

department,  donation 2  73 

11.  By  cash,  Captain  Warts,  Sixth  precinct, 

donation 30  13 

13.  By    cash,     board     of     police,    sick   for 

August 4.944  72 

By     casli,     board     of    police,     absence 

for  Augnst 5,075  €2 

By    cash,    board    of    police,    fines    for 

August. 91)9  97 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deduction  of  salaries  of  members  of 
the  force  for   Augnst,    in    pursuance 

of  chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,793  27 

IC,  By  cash,  board  of  police,  being  balance 
of  appropriation  onexpended  of 
police  pension  fund  of  1892,  salaries 

of  members  of  the  force 815  71 

By    cash,  board    of    police,   unclaimed 

salaries    of    1892 118  82 

19.  By  cash,   G.  L.  Rives,  donation 100  00 

23.  By  cash,  certificates  of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers  for  August. 1,298  09 

Oct.        2.  By  cash,  Officer  Connor,  Central  depart- 
ment,  donation   48  49 

3.  By  cash,  Officer  Dealings,  Twelfth  pre- 
cinct, donation  9  58 


,Google 


o.  By  casli,  Ofliter  Htaekpole,  Eight  pre- 
cinct, donation |2  05 

By  cash.  Officer  Schoell,  Eighteenth  pre- 
cinct,  donation  :i;i  Ul 

By  cash,  Ofdcer  Burns,  Twenty-seventh 
precinct,  donation   ;i  01 

By  cash,  Officer  Fullerton,  Twenty-sixth 
precinct,  donation    2  05 

By    cash,    Officer    Vosburg,    Thirtieth 

prednct,  donation    2:1  01 

By  cash,  Officer  Logan,  Eighth  precinct, 
donation   46  09 

By  cash,  Officer  Slattery,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation 4  93 

By  cash.  Captain  Oortright,  First  pre- 
cinct,  donation   ;!:!  'JO 

5.  By  cash.  Officer  Eafferty,  Sixteenth  pre- 
cinct, donation   4  10 

By  cash,  Officer  Kreramelbin,  Twenty- 
seventh  precinct,  donation   3  2:* 

By  cash.  Captain  Westervelt,  Twenty- 
eighth  precinct,  donation   1 5  (fi 

9,  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  siipf^rintend- 
ent,  pistol  permits  for  April,  May, 
June,  July,   August  and   September,  (iS2  50 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  sick  for  Sep- 
tember      4,riSn  ')1 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  for 
Septcn.ber    :!.2"H  71 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  Sep- 
tember.    1,389  57 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent, 
deduction  on  salaries  of  the  force  of 
members  for  September,  in  pursuance 

of  chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,f)54  01 

16.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 14   ISO  00 

23,  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  Snperintend- 
ent,  ball  permits,  week  ending  Octo- 
ber 21   100  00 


/Google 
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Oct.  30.  Bj  caBh,  Thomas  Byi'nes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  ending  Octo- 
ber  28    , ¥25  00 

By  cash,  Captain  Cross,  sale  of  currant 

jelly   1  20 

Nov.        1.  By  cash,  Inspector  Conlin,  donatioii. . .  K7  35 

2.  By  cash,  Officer    Kinsman,  Sixth    pre- 

cinct,  donation   5  75 

By  cash,  Officer  McConnell,  Twenty- 
second  precinct,  donation  49  31 

By  ca^h,  Officer  Kelly,  Fifth  precinct, 

donation    4  93 

By  cash,  Officer,  Flynn,  Fifth  precinct, 
donation    8  22 

3,  By  cash,   Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent, pistol  permits  for  October 127  50 

By  cash.  Officer  Gilligan,  Twenty-third 

precinct,    donation    2  73 

By  cash,  Officer  Lober,  Thirty-first  pre- 
cinct,   donation    , 4  93 

By  cash,  interest,  Bowery  Bank,  Septem- 
ber 3   211  26 

By  cash,  Interest,  Bowery  Bank,  Octo- 
ber 3   395  33 

By  cash,  interest.  Bowery  Bank,  Novem- 
ber  3    205  33 

6.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permittj,  week  ending 
November   4    60  00 

13.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 

ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

November    11   185  00 

14.  By  cash,  board  of  police  sick,  for  Octo- 

ber      4,956  45 

By   cash,  board   of  police,  absence  for 

October    1,276  21 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  Octo- 

^r    963  95 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent  de- 
duction on  salaries  of  members  of 
the  force  for  October,  in  pursuance 
of  chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,860  64 

Hosted  by  VjOOQIC 


1193. 
Kuv.       14.  Bj    cash,   certificates   of   iDspectioa    of 

steam-boilers  for'  September $1,482  00 

By    cash,    iuspectiou    certificates    for 

steam-boilei'9    for  October   l,;J5(i  00 

20.  By  cash,  Tliomas   Byrueis,   euperiotend- 
ent,      ball     permits,     week     endiuy 

November    IS    SO  UO 

27.  By   cash,    Thomas   Byrnes,    superinteiid- 
eDt,      ball     permits,     week     endiug 

November   2o    195  00 

29.  By  cash,  National  Horse  Show  Associa- 
tion, prize  money  350  00 

Deo,        2.  By  cash,  Captain  Gallagher,  Eighteenth 

precinct,    donation    ItJ  95 

By     cash.     Captain     Price,     Twentieth 

precinct,   donation    20  7.' 

By  cash,  Captain  Cross,  Fifth  precinct, 

donation    ," . .  7  53 

By   cash,    Captain   Haughey,   Fifteenth 

precinct,   donation    20  71 

i.  By   cash.   Officer   Murphy,   Fonrth   pre- 
cinct, donation    9  86 

By   cash,   Officer   Barnes,   Twenty-third 

precinct,    donation    2  4(1 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,   superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

I*eceinl)er   2    255  00 

By  cash,  OfBcer  MeCuIIagh.  Twenty-first 

precinct,    donation    4  10 

By  cash.  Officer  Sexton,  First  precinct, 

donation    4  lo 

By  cash.  Officer  Barnwell,  Fonrth  pre- 
cinct, donation    3  28 

5.  By   cash,  Officer   Snllivan.  Twenty  fifth 

precinct,   donation    3  28 

By   cash.   OfBcer  Kneeling.   Ponrteenth 

precinct,    donation    4  9.3 

8.  By  oaffh,  check  No.  ll.?3.  dated  April  1, 
1892,   to   order    of   Henry   A.    McDer- 

*"«    16  4:? 

By     cash.     Captain     Donohne,     Second 

precinct,    donation    28  2.5 


/Google 


1893. 
Uei:,         8.  By    cash,    Captain    Stevenson,    Seventh 

precinct,  donation    ^"^  °' 

By  cash.  Officer  O'Brien,  Second  pre- 
cinct, donation    *  ^'^ 

11.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent,  pistol   permits    for   November..  122  50 
11.  By  cash,  Thomas   Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

December    9    120  00 

12.  By    cash,    board    of    police,   sick    for 

November    5,333  92 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absences  for 

^November    801  33 

By  cash,    board    of    police,    fines    for 

November    1,724  35 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  2  per  cent,  de- 
duction of  salaries  of  members  of  the 
force  for  November,  in  pursuance  of 

chapter  529,  Laws  of  1893 7,687  38 

16.  By   cash,    certificates   of   inspection   of 

steam-boilers    for   November 1,212  00 

18.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  Superintend- 
ent,    ball     permits,     week     ending 

December    16    125  00 

20.  By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,   superintend- 
ent,     ball      permits,     week      ending 

December    23    150  00 

28.  By  cash,  comptroller  of  the  city  of  New 
York,   one-fourth   of  f300,000,  excise 

moneys,  ending  November  8 75,000  00 

30.  By  cash,    John    F.    Harriott,  property 
clerk,  Twenty-sixth   precinct,   auction 

sale    405  07 

30.  By  cash,   Thomas  Byrnes,   superintend- 
ent, pistol  permits   for  December. . . ,  1R5  00 
30.  By  cash,  Hugh  N.  Camp,  donation....  i'>  00 
By  cash,  certificates  of    inspection    of 

steam-boilers  1 ,1 42  OO 

By  cash,  Thomas  Byrnes,  superintend- 
ent, ball  permits,  week  endings  De- 
cember 30   225  Oft 
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leya.  ' 
Dec.      30.  By  casta,  board  of  police,  aick  for  De- 
cember         $6,952  34 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  absence  foi' 
December    530  85 

By  cash,  board  of  police,  fines  for  De- 
cember      1,775  17 

By  casta,  board  of  police,  2  per  ceut. 
deductions  of  ttae  force  for  Decem- 
ber, in  pursuance  of  ctaapter  521t, 
Laws  of  1893   7,914  18 


1627,984  75 

RECAPITULATION   OF   RECEIPTS. 

Excise  moneys  received  from  the  comptroller....  |300,000  00 

Sickness,  members  of  the  force 75,845  24 

Absence,  members  of  the  force 20,762  06 

Fines,  members  of  the  force 15,664  65 

Deduction  in  pursuance  of  chapter  529,  Laws  of 

1893 61,898  61 

Unexpended    balance  of    police  fund,   salaries  of 

members  of  the  force   103,891  49 

Certificates  of  inspection  of  steam  boilers 13,696  00 

Ball  permits 8,405  00 

Pistol   permits    1,345  00 

Sale  of  unclaimed  and  police  property 1,670  42 

Donations   1.51 1  26 

Percentage  on  reward 5  00 

National  Horse  Show  Association,  prize 350  00 

Unclaimed   salaries  of  members  of  the  foice,  for 

1892   135  25 

Interest  on  deposits,  Bowery  Bank 2,844  51 

1608,024  49 

Casta.on  hand,  January  2,  1893 19.924  26 


«627,948  75 
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KECAPITULATION  OF  DISBUKSEMENTS.     , 

Retired   officers    ?450,57:!  7& 

NVidowa  and  orphans  112,798  67 

Sundries   113  32 

$563,485  74 

Total  amonnt  of  receipts,  including  cash  on  hand, 

January  2,  1893  $G27,948  75- 

Total  amoont  of  disbursemeDts  for  the  year  1893,     563,485  Ji 

Cash  on  hand,  January  2,  1894,  Bowery  Bank,     $64,463  01- 

During  the  year  1893  the  board  of  police  retired  and  pen- 
sioned :  f 

105  officers,  drawing  in  the  aggregate $64,760  00- 

27  widows  and  three  orphans,  drawing  in  the  ag- 
gregate     ■ 6,900  00 

$71,660  oa 

During  the  year   the    following  were    stricken 
from  the  fund: 

39  ex-officers,  drawing  in  the  aggregate,  $23,400  00 
10  widows  and  10  orphans  drawing  in 

the  aggregate 3,964  00 

27,364  00' 

Amount  added  to  the  fund  during  the  year..     $44,296  00 

There  are  at  this  date  living  beneficiaries  of  the  fund,  760 
retired  ofiBcers,  387  widows  and  29  guardians,  representing  47 
orphan  children,  making  a  total  of  1,194,  drawing  in  the  aggre- 
gate $584,747.  / 

Which  was  ordered  on  file.  i 

The  president  laid  before  the  board  the  following  communica- 
tion from  the  mayor: 

City  of  New  York,  Office  of  the  Mayor, 
February  6,  1894. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Aldermen : 

I  am  directed  by  the  mayor  to  transmit  to  you  the  report 
of  the  examination  of  the  accounts  and  vouchers  of  the  chamber- 
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Iain's  office  for  the  statutory  year,  ending  November  30,  1893, 
made  by  the  commissioners  of  accounts. 

Respectful  ly, 

w.  H.  Mcdonough, 

Confidential  Clerli. 


Office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
Rooms  114  and  115,  Stewart  Building, 

New  York,  January  31,  1894. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  Mayor: 

Sir. —  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  section  164  of 
the  New  York  Consolidation  Act  of  1882,  wc  herewith  transmit 
a  report  of  an  examination  made  by  us  of  the  accounts  and 
Touchers  of  the  chamberlain's  ofBce  of  the  statutory  year  ending 
November  30,  1893,  and  our  certificate  with  reference  thereto 
annexed. 

The  law  reqnires  that  sach  report  shall  be  made  "to  the 
mayor  and  common  council." 

Very  respectfully, 

CHARLES  G.  P.  WAHLE, 
EDWARD  OWEN, 

Commissioners  of  Accounts. 

OfBce  of  Commissioners  of  Accounts, 
'    Rooms  114  and  115,  Stewart  Building, 

New  York,  January  30,  1894. 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  164  of  chapter  410 
of  the  Laws  of  1882,  as  amended  by  section  1,  chapter  78  of 
the  I^ws  of  1885,  the  commissioners  of  accounts  do  hereby 
certify  and  report  to  the  mayor  and  common  council  that 
they  have  examined  the  accounts  and  vouchers  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  five  (5),  as  follows:  "  B  "  1495  and  5fi04,  "A"  7502, 
7593  and  12664  missing  in  the  office!  of  the  comptroller)  of  the 
city  chamberlain,  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1893,  and 
find  therefrom  as  follows: 

The  balance  in  tho  treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
city  treasury    accounts,  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, on  the  30th  day  of  November,  1892,  was. .     |3,426,847  43 
The  amount  of  money  received  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  city  treasury  accounts,  during 
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the  jear  ending  November  30,  1893,  was,  as 
per  statement  "A,"  hereto  annexed: 

Special   and  trust  accounts    |;t5,066,631  52 

Appropriation,  general  fnnd  and  taxes  acconnts,     34,575,584  47 
The  amount  paid  out  o^  the  treasury  to  the  debit 
of  the  city  treasury  accounts,  during  the  like 
period,  was:  ' 

Special  and  trust  accounts 33,481,475  95 

Appropriation,  general  fund  and  taxes  accounts,  37,531,395  58 
The  balance  that  remained  in  the  treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  city  treasury  accounts,  at  the 
close  of  business,  on  the  30th  day  of  NoTcmber, 
1893,  all  of  which  are  contained  in  the  state- 
ment  marked  "A,"  hereto  annexed,   was...,       3,050,191  89^ 


Mr.  Moss. — I  think  we  may  dismiss  these  retired  policemen. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Your  attendance  is  no  longer  necessary, 
and  those  subpoenaed  as  retired  officers  need  not  attend  again. 
All  other  witnesses  not  subpoenaed  as  retired  officers  must 
attend  here  again  at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 

;  j  { 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

December  12,  1894. 

Preseut—  Senators  Clarence  L<>sow,  Daniel  Dradley,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor  and  Culvert  W.  Pound. 

Counsel,  as  before.  i  ' 

Tboiiias  Mulvey,  a  witness  call5d  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  live  in  Brooklyn,  don't  you?  A.  Yes,  ^;  at  the 
present  time.  ' 

Q.  You  were  formerly  a  police  officer  in  New  York  city?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  '■ 

Q.  And  you  are  the  gentleman  we  talked  of  this  morninij, 
1  think;  you  are  retired  in  New  York  city,  are  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  retire?    A.  A  year  ago  last  October. 
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'Q.  What  was  your  rank?    A.  I  was  a  detective  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  What  pension  do  you  get?     A.   One  thousand  dollars. 

Q.   One  thousand  dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  in  good  health?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?     A.  Forty-six  years  old,  I  think. 

Q.  You  went  to  Brooklyn  and  applied  for  an  appointment 
■on  the  Brooklyn  force,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  appointed?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  there?  A.  I  was  appointed 
some  time,  I  think,  in  October;  I  can  not  be  sure  about  the 
-date  at  the  present  time,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  now  doing  duty  in  Brooklyn?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed?  A.  At  the  Twenty-fifth  sub- 
precinet;  that  is  a  place  called  Bath  Beach. 

Q.  What  is  your  rank  in  that  force?  A.  I  am  now  at  the 
present  time  patrolman,  detailed  to  detective  duty;  I  went 
"there  aa  a  captain,  but  the  town  was  merged  into  the  city 
■of  Brooklyn. 

Q.  You  were  a  captain  under  the  old  government?     A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q-  New  Utrecht?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  of  police  in  New  Utrecht?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  went  into  the  police  force  when  you  became 
■merged  into  Brooklyn?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  reduced  to  a 
■patrolman;  had  to  go  in  as  a  patrolman. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  I 

Q.  What  salary  do  you  receive  now?  A.  Nine  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year. 

Q.  You  are  not  what  is  classed  as  a  detective  sergeant  now, 
are  you?  A.  No;  I  am  classed  as  a  patrolman;  draw  a  salary 
of  ?900  a  year.  i 

Q.  Doing  patrol  duty?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  has  charge  of  the  precinct?  A.  An  acting  captain 
by  name  of  Corwin;  you  asked  me  if  I  am  doing  patrol  duty;  I 
am    ranked  as  a  patrolftian,  doing  duty  as  a  detective. 

Q.  You  rank  only  as  a  patrolman?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Ralph  M.  Hyde,  recalled,  further  testified: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  Yon  are  maitager  of  Tiffany's  establishment  on  Broadway? 
'A.  I  ba'ie  general  charge. 
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Q.  Have  joii  any  police  officers  doing  duty  in  your  store  now? 
A.  We  hare. 

Q,  Who  are  they?    A.  Their  names  are  Titus  and  Crouch. 

Q.  Those  are  Central  office  detectives,  are  they  not?  A.  Cen- 
tral office  detectives. 

Q.  Titus  is  a  detective  sergeant?    A.  Detective  sergeant 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  those  men  there?  A,  We  &p 
plied  to  the  commissioners  of  police  to  have  two  men  detailed 
during  the  holiday  season  to  protect  the  public  as  well  as  our- 
selves against  pickpockets  and  other  derelicts. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  men  detailed  from  police  head- 
quarters to  your  store?    A,  Oh,  for  many  years. 

Q.  They  do  duty  inside  of  the  store?    A,  Inside. 

Q.  Not  on  the  street  at  all?    A.  Not  on  the  street. 

Q,  And  remained  in  the  store  all  day?    A.  All  day. 

Q.  During  your  business  hours?  A.  They  do;  from  the  time 
we  open  until  the  time  we  close. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  superintendent  of  the  police 
about  the  arrangement?    A.  I  think  I  have. 

Q.  What  superintendent?    A.  Superintendent  Byrnes. 

Q.  When  did  yon  have  your  conversation  with  him?  A.  Well, 
I  should  think  it  was  fully  three  years  ago, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  it  was?  A.  Well,  we  asked  whether 
we  could  have  men  detailed  for  this  purpose,  and  he  told  us  to 
write  to  the  commissioners  of  police,  making  our  request  and" 
they  would  comply,  which  we  did. 

Q.  Do  you  pay  any  money  for  the  services  of  those  officers? 
A.  We  pay  the  salaries  of  the  men ;  we  are  notified  by  the  com- 
missioners that  we  will  be  obliged  to  pay  their  salaries  for  the 
time,  their  official  salaries,  which  we  do,  by  sending  a  check  to 
the  commissioners  of  police. 

Q.  Have  you  any  memoranda  about  you  showing  those  pay- 
ments? A.  I  have;  that  is  for  last  year  (witness  handing 
counsel  paper). 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  read  from  this  memoranda  handed  in  by  Mr. 
Hyde  as  follows:  "Tiffany  &  Co.  To  police  department,  city 
of  New  York,  December  9,  1893.  Salaries  of  Officers  Wade 
and  Woolrich,  $85.46." 

Q.  Those  are  the  officers  you  had  last  year?    A.  I^ast  yeor. 
Q.  And  attached  to  that  is  a  receipt  from  the  police  depart- 
iiipnt  of  the  city  of  J^evf  York  of  the  saratr  date  for  ^S^A'i  for 
payment  of  salaries  of  Officers  Wade  and  Woolrich,  each,  from 
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l>eceinber  llth  to  Decemtier  23d,  botli  dates  ineiusive;  did  that 
cover  their  entire  stay  with  jou?    A.  It  did. 

y.  They  didn't  stay  after  December  22d?    A.  Tbey  dida't 

Mr,  Moss  ofEered  the  paper  in  evidence,  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  No.  7  of  this  date. 

(The  witness  handed  counsel  another  paper.) 

Q.  This  is  dated  December  2S,  1893:  "  Tiffany  &  Co.,  to  Wool- 
rich  and  Wade,  Dr.,  detective  sergeants,  $100?"'  A,  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  a  memorandum  attached. 

Q.  And  attached  to  that  is  "  Expenses  $100.  paid  to  detective 
sergeants,  Woolrich  and  partner,  $100,  December  23,  1893, 
E.  M.  H.; "  what  is  that?     A.  Those  are  my  initials. 

Q.  What  does  the  memorandum  mean?  A.  This  means  that 
being  in  our  employ  at  that  time  and  looked  upon  as  part  of 
our  force,  and  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  all  our  employes 
a  present  at  that  time,  we  include  those  men. 

Q.  You  looked  upon  those  men  as  your  employes  because  you 
^ere  paying  their  salaries  to  the  city?     A.  That  is  the  way  of  it 

Q.  They  were  under  your  direction?     A.  They  were. 

Q,  Received  their  orders  from  you?    A.  They  did. 

Q.  And  did  as  you  asked  them  to?    A,  They  did, 

Q.  And  at  the  end  of  the  holiday  season  you  gave  to  each  of 
these  officers  $50  for  himself?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  he  kept  it  for  himself?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  That  was  last  year?    A.  That  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Your  honors  will  notice  the  report  I  read  this 
morning,  the  report  of  the  police  pension  fund,  which  showed 
only  15  turned  in  as  a  donation  on  account  of  rewards.  These 
are  Officers  Wade  and  Woolrich. 

Q,  You  have  had  this  arrangement  for  a  number  of  years, 
have  you  not?    A,  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  paid  $50  to  each  officer?  A.  There  was  no  pre- 
arrangemeut  i 

Q.  Did  taking  the  men  as  a  part  of  your  own  force  cause  you 
to  pay  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  treated  them  as  you  do  all  other  employes?  A.  Just 
the  same. 

Q.  GiTe  him  his  present  at  the  close  of  the  season?  A.  The 
same  as  the  others. 
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Q.  You  have  done  that  for  a  number  of  years?  A.  A  nant- 
ber  of  years,  i 

Q.  Will  you  state  the  names  of  other  officers  who  have  re- 
ceived thia  donation?  A.  I  think  Titus  has  been  with  ns  before, 
and  Woolrich  has  been  before;  I  can  not  recall  now  without 
looking  at  my  memorandum,  but  we  have  had  two  every  year; 
I  could  very  easily  ascertain. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  For  how  many  years?    A.  For  — 

Q.  Nine  or  10  years?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  six  or  eight  any- 
way. [ 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  have  Mr.  Heidelberg?    A.  We  never  had. 
Senator  Bradley, —  Mr.  Moss,  wouldn't  it  be  well  to  see  if  the 
treasurer  of  the  department  has  given  credit  to  the  city  for 
these  amounts  of  money  which  have  been  paid? 

Mr,  Moss. —  I  notice  that  the  receipt  which  I  have  read  ap- 
pears to  be  an  ofBcial  receipt.  We  will  investigate  that  This 
is  in  line  with  the  testimony  of  the  Witness  yesterday  whose 
salary  had  been  paid  by  the  Park  Bank,  and  it  seems  to  be  a 
peculiar  arrangement.  I  do  not  know  of  any  law  which  per- 
mits the  police  department  to  hire  out  its  employes  and  to  re- 
ceive their  salaries,  even  from  storete  or  banks  or  other  institu- 
tions.    Of  course,  that  does  not  affect  Mr.  Hyde  in  any  way. 

Senator  Pound. —  Is  there  any  evidence  of  misappropriation 
of  the  money  which  was  so  received? 

Mr.  Moss.—  There  is  no  evidence  now,  nor  have  I  any  in 
mind,  of  the  misappropriation  of  the  salaries.  That  I  will  in- 
vestigate further. 

Senator  Bradley.— In  1877,  I  introduced  a  bill  and  had  it 
passed  requiring  parties  when  availing  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  officers  to  pay  the  city  the  amount  of  their  salaries,  such 
as  picnics,  excursions  and  the  like.  I  introduced  that  bill  and 
had  it  passed  myself, 
Mr.  Moss. —  Is  that  law  in  force  now? 

Senator  Bradley.— I  had  it  passed  in  1877.  It  is  a  general 
act.  I  know  I  had  it  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn, anyhow. 
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David  M,  Williams,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows; 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q,  What  is  jonr  business?    A.  Drygoods. 
<J.  You  have  a  very  large  drygoods  store  at  the  comer  of  One 
Hundred   and   Twenty-fifth    street   and   Third    avenue,   haven't 
you?    A.  Not  very  large. 

Q.  Well,  you  may  he  modest;  I  think  it  merits  that  remark; 
Jtiave  you  any  police  officers  doing  duty  at  your  store?  A.  No, 
«ir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  of  it,  if  you  had?  A.  I  think  I  would; 
yea,  sir;  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q.  You  are  somewhat  informed  in  regard  to  your  business? 
A.  I  haven't  been  informed  in  regard  to  any. 

Q.  You  know  your  clerks  and  your  employes?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
«an  not  tell  always,  but  I  may  have;  if  a  person  comes  in  and 
tells  me  that  he  wants  a  position  I  can  not  tell  whether  he  is 
ou  the  police  force  or  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  have  had  police  officers  at  your  store  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  before  this  year,  haven't  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  of  any,  except  one;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Who  was  that?    A.  Mr.  Phillips,  Officer  Phillips. 

Q,  When  did  you  have  him?  A,  I  can  not  tell  you;  it  must 
be  four  years  ago,  four  or  five. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  Officer  Phillips?  A.  Well,  I 
believe  that  he  asked  to  be  relieved  for  a  week  or  a  few  days. 

Q,  Asked  to  be  relieved  from  headquarters?  A.  I  don't  l^now 
from  headquarters  or  from  the  precinct,  from  the  station-house. 

Q.  He  asked  to  be  put  on  leave  of  absence  and  to  tome  to 
yov'.'    A.  And  to  come  to  me. 

Q.  Did  he  come  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  serve?  A.  I  can  not  tell;  about  a  week's 
time;  not  any  more. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  for  his  services?  A.  I  can  not  tell  that; 
I  paid  him,  I  think,  whatever  was  paid. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  Officer  Phillips?  A.  Yes;  just  paid  him  for 
his  services. 
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Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  Officer  Phillips?  A.  I  can  not  tell 
that  !  \ 

Q,  What  has  been  your  custom  in  paying  for  detective  work 
during  the  holidays?  A.  I  have  been  accustomed  ever  since 
that  and  before  that  to  talce  outside  parties  that  come  in  and 
apply  for  a  position;  if  we  think  they  are  likely  to  be  capable 
we  take  them  in,  the  same  aa  we  did  this  year. 

Q.  Have  you  not  refused  some  applications  this  year?  A). 
Well,  I  think  we  have;  I  think  more  have  applied  than  we  have 
been  able  to  take  in. 

Q.  What  reason  have  you  given  for  your  refusal?  A.  Having 
enough, 

Q.  Did  yoH  not  say  to  one  or  more  of  these  applicants  that 
you  had  made  your  arrangements  with  police  headquarters  thii 
year?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  you  to  tell  as  your  oonveraation  with  Inspector 
Oonlin  with  reference  to  detective  help  at  your  store  dnring 
these  present  and  approaching  Christmas  holidays?  A.  I 
haven't  had  a  word  of  conversation  with  Inspector  Gonlin  in 
regard  to  it. 

Q.  What  conversation  has  anyone  had,  respecting  your  house, 
witli  Inspector  Conlin?    A.  I  don't  know  so  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  You  are  speaking  of  your  personal  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  establishment  is  a  pretty  large  establishment  and 
there  are  other  people  who  have  more  knowledge  of  the  details 
than  you?     A.  Not  very  much  more;  no. 

Q.  Who  has  charge  of  the  hiring  of  detectives  and  such  work 
as  that?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  more  to  do  than  anybody  else  in 
regard  to  that,  and  when  I  make  my  arrangement  with  a  party 
I  turn  the  party  over  to  another  gentleman. 

Q.  What  detectives  have  you  at  the  store  now?    A.  I  have  six, 

Q.  Who  are  they?    A.  Three  men  and  three  females. 

Q.  Who  are  the  men?    A.  E.  McMahon,  for  one. 

Q,  Who  is  McMahon?  A,  McMahon,  I  believe  that  he  was  in 
Inspector  Conlin's  precinct,  and  I  have  known  him  a  good 
many  years  around  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street,  and 
I  think  the  reference  he  gave  me  was  from  Mayor  Gilroy's  office, 
that  he  had  been  there;  that  is  the  way  that  I  came  to  take 
him;  he  referred  to  Mayor  Gilroy  and  also  referred  me  to 
Inspector  Conlin,  and  I  never  referred  to  either  one  of  the 
two  because  I  have  known  Mr.  McMahon  by  sight  for  several 
years. 
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Q.  Mr,  McMahon  has  been  on  the  police  force?  A.  I  believe 
he  has. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  he  is  not  a  policeman  now?  A.  He 
sajs  he  is  a  retired  policeman. 

Q.  You  got  that  reference  from  Mr.  Gilroj  and  Mr.  Conlin? 
A.  I  didn't  get  them,  but  he  referred  me  to  Mayor  (iilroj  and 
Inspector  Conlin. 

Q.  Mow  give  us  the  name  of  another  man?  A.  Well,  I  can 
DOt  tell  you  the  name  of  the  other  man,  but  he  is  a  police  otBcer. 

Q.  You  hired  him?    A.  Oh,  another  man? 

Q.  Another  man  in  your  force?    A.  Milliken. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Milliken?  A.  He  has  been  with  us  three  years, 
and  my  brother,  who  is  in  Europe  now,  hired  him  the  last  two 
years,  and  I  found  him  to  be  a  capable  man  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  police  force?     A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  Was  he  ever  on  the  force?    A.  Not  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  him,  entirely  through  your  brother? 
A.  Yes  J  entirely  through  my  brother, 

Q,  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  man?  A.  My  man  there 
has  his  name.  ( 

Q,  You  may  talk  with  him  and  get  his  name?  A.  (After 
witness  conferred  with  his  clerk)  Delamater, 

Q,  Well,  he  is  a  police  officer?  A.  I  don't  know  that  he  ever 
was  on  the  police.  i       , 

Q.  What  do  you  know  about  him?  A,  He  was  recommended 
by  Captain  Brooks. 

Q.  Captain  Brooks  is  the  captain  of  that  precinct,  isn't  he? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right;  I  asked  Captain  Brooks  if  he  knew 
of  anybody  that  he  could  recommend  to  me  that  could  come 
in  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  three  weeks,  before  the  holidays; 
and  it  took  him  a  week  or  nine  days  before  he  took  any  action; 
sent  me  word  that  he  had  a  man  that  he  thought  would  suit 
me;  I  put  him  in,  and  hie  name  is  Delamater. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  about  what  that  man  was 
doing  before?  A.  No.  sir;  I  haven't;  he  said  tiiat  he  could 
thoroughly  recommend  him  to  me. 

Q.  Very  responsible  position  in  your  store  there;  lots  of 
fancy  articles?    A.  I  took  his  word  for  that. 

Q,  Tou  took  Brooks'  word?    A.  Yes,   sir, 

Q.  But  you  haven't  investigated  Delamater?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
Baven't  investigated  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  iirst  name?    A.  I  have  his  initial  there. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives?    A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  Is  he  a  married  man?  A.  I  don't  know  either  whether 
he  is  a  married  man  or  not 

Q.  Haa  he  ever  been  employed  in  the  city?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  about  the  man  McMahon  that  Conlin  recommended; 
ie  he  a  married  man?  A.  Inspector  Conlin  didn't  recommend 
HcMahon. 

Q.  Well,  he  referred  to  Inspector  Conlin;  is  he  a  married 
man?    A.  I  believe  he  is,  but  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  lives?  A.  I  believe  he  lives  In 
One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  or  One  Hundred  and  Nineteenth 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  investigation  about  him?  A.  I  haven'^ 
except  that  I  have  known  him  for  a  good  many  years;  that  if, 
I  have  known  him  around  a  good  many  years,  and  I  took  him 
in  at  his  own  wishes.  [ 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay  for  the  services  of  those  men?  A.  WhO' 
do  I  — 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay  for  the  services  of  those  men?  A. 
Counselor,  I  don't  understand  you  exactly. 

Q.  Don't  you  pay  for  that;  don't  you  pay  for  their  sorvicea? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  do  you  pay?     A.  To  themselves.  i 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay?  A.  Different  prices;  just  as  I 
arrange. 

Q.  What  have  yon  arranged?  A.  I  have  arranged  different 
prices,  from  ?15,  |20  and  125  a  week. 

Q.  Who  gets  $25?  A.  Well,  I  don't  believe  there  is  either 
of  the  men  gets  that,  but  two  of  the  women  or  three  of  the 
women  get  $25.  / 

Q.  Three  of  the  women  get  $25;  but  what  do  the  men  get! 
A.  Two  get  ¥20  and  fhe  other  fl5. 

Q.  Who  recommended  the  women?  A.  One  of  the  women  ll 
Mrs.  Irving;  she  recommended  herself  to  a  certain  extent,  and 
more  than  anybody  else;  she  says  that  she  is  ex-Detective  Irv- 
intr's  wife,  and  that  she  is  in  that  business,  and  she  recom- 
mended her  partner  that  she  has  got  there  in  the  store. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  recommendations  from  police  ofliciala 
for  them?  A.  She  also  referred  me  to  Inspector  Williams,  In- 
spector Conlin,  Captain  Brooks  and  others,  and  I  sent  down  In 
regard  to  her,  and  none  of  them  knew  her  personally  but  had 
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kDOWQ  of  her  and  her  hnsband;  I  believe  that  one  or  two  —  I 
am  not  certain  —  told  this  party  that  she  was  a  very  smart 
woman,  and  that  he  thought  she  would  enlt  ua;  that  is  the 
reason  I  took  her  in. 

Q.  Mr.  Williams,  it  has  come  to  us  upon  very  reliable  infor- 
mation, information  that  we  have  never  doubted  —  the  source 
has  always  proved  reliable  ^  that  you  arranged  for  these  de- 
tectives, or  some  of  them,  with  Inspector  Conlin;  you  are  an 
intelligent  man,  and  I  put  the  question  plainly  to  you,  and  I 
propose  to  put  you  on  the  record?    A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  Inspector  Conlin? 
A'.  Not  a  word. 

Q.  Concerning  the  employment  of  detective  help  during  this 
season?     A.  Mot  a  word,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  word?     A.  No,  sir. 

Ettie  Kelter,  a  witness  called  in  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr,  Moss:  ' 

Q.  You  are  a  married  woman,  are  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?     A,  Ninety-six  Carleton  street. 

Q.  In  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  lived  there?  A.  Since  the  20th  of 
August  last 

Q.  Since  the  20th  of  August  last?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Prior  to  that  where  did  you  live?    A,  In  Albany. 

Q,  How  long  did  you  live  in  Albany?     A,  About  16  years. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  there?  A,  The  last  place  I  lived  there 
was  96  Grand  street. 

Q,  When  were  you  married?     A.  In  August,  four  yeara  ago. 

Q.  You  have  always  borne  a  good  character,  have  j'ou  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Good  reputation?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  An  honest  woman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  what  happened  to  you  on  Saturday  night, 
the  29th  of  September?  A.  I  went  out  to  do  some  shopping, 
and  not  being  acquainted  in  the  city  I  lost  my  way, 

Q.  What  hour  was  it?  A.  It  was  about  8  o'olock;  not  any 
later. 

Q.  Eight  in  the  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  loHt  your  way?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  walked  along  and  I 
noticed  that  I  was  going  out  of  my  way;  and  I  met  a  gentle- 
man and  asked  him  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  direct  me 
to  the  corner  of  Charlton  and  Hudson  streets;  when  I  got  there 
I  knew  where  to  go;  the  gentleman  went  one  way,  and  I  started, 
turned  around,  to  go  the  other  way;  he  said,  "  Madam,  come 
back,  you  are  going  away  from  the  place  all  the  time;"  so  I 
turned  and  went  back,  and  I  walked  a  few  steps  when  a  young 
man  walked  up  to  me  and  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder  and  said, 
"'You  must  come  with  me;"  I  said,  "What  must  I  go  with 
you  for?  " 

Q.  Have  you  told  all  the  conversation  up  to  that  point;  that  is 
all  that  happened?     A.  That  is  all.  j 

Q,  Now,  the  young  man  said,  "  Come  with  me  "  ?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  I  asked  him,  "  What  will  I  go  with  you  for? ''  and  he  laughed 
and  said,  "Just  for  fun;"  so  I  kept  walking  along  and  he 
grabbed  hold  of  my  arm,  as  hard  as  I  could  hold  it,  anJ  dragged 
me  along  like,  and  he  brought  me  into  the  station-house, 

Q.  What  sort  of  violence  did  he  use;  can  you  illustrate  it?  A. 
Just  held  my  arm,  and  I  didn't  walk  fast  enough;  he  dragged 
me  almost.  , 

Q.  Hustled  along  the  street  and  pulled  you?  A.  Yes,  sirj 
then  when  I  went  in  there  I  saw  the  police  captain,  and  I  then 
saw  that  I  had  —  I  thought  that  I  was  arrested. 

Q.  Where  was  that  station-house?  A.  McDougal  street,  I 
think  it  is;  I  cried  there  and  asked  him  to  let  me  go  home;  J 
said,  "You  are  making  a  mistake;"  he  said,  "No;  I  am  not 
making  a  mistake; "  he  said,  "  I  know  you  of  old;  I  have  known 
you  for  years;  "  I  said,  "  You  couldn't  have  known  me  for  years; 
I  am  a  stranger  in  New  York  city;  "  they  talked  a  while;  I  don't 
know  what  he  said  to  the  sergeant  or  captain;  I  don't  know 
what  he  said,  because  I  cried  and  I  thought  they  would  let  me  ga 
home,  as  I  thought  he  was  going  to  let  me  go  home;  he  took 
hold  of  my  arm,  and  brought  me  to  another  station-house. 

Q.  Where  was  that?  A.  In  Mercer  street;  I  asked  him  why 
he  brought  me  there;  I  asked  the  captain  why  I  got  there,  to  let 
me  home;  he  said,  "  No;  they  sent  you  from  the  other  station- 
house  here;"  and  he  said,  "I  have  got  to  keep  you;''  he  said, 
"  We  have  a  lady  matron  here  and  they  have  none  in  the  other;  " 
so  they  put  me  in  a  cell,  and  after  a  while  they  locked  up  another 
woman  with  me.  I 
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Q.  What  kind  of  a  woman  waa  locked  up  m  the  cell  with  you? 
A,  Well,  she  was  a  woman;  I  don't  know  what  she  was;  I 
couldn't  very  well  say  what  she  was. 

Q.  A  woman  of  doubtful  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  her  own  statement,  as  I  understand?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  happened  to  you  in  the  cell;  I  understand  you  took 
sick?  A,  I  cried  and  cried,  and  had  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
nose  and  lungs,  both. 

Q.  What  caused  that?  A.  The  excitement,  I  suppose;  I  don't 
know  of  anything  else. 

Q.  And  the  pulling  and  hauling  you  got?  A.  I  am  of  a  very 
nervous  disposition,  and  the  fright  of  that  — 

Q.  You  had  been  pulled  and  hauled  around  by  the  officer? 
A.  Y^,  sir;  before  I  get  to  that,  on  my  way  from  one  station- 
house  to  another,  he  pulled  me  so,  and  said  I  was  not  walking 
fast  enough;  I  said,  "  I  am  walking  fast;"  he  said,  "  If  you  don't 
walk  fast  I  will  call  a  wagon  and  chuck  you  into  it;  "  those  are 
the  words  he  used,  , 

Q.  Did  you  try  to  have  help  when  you  were  taken  with  this 
hemorrhage?  A.  Yes,  sir;  this  woman  that  was  in  the  cell  with 
me,  she  beat  on  the  door  with  a  tin,  kept  beating  almost  all 
night;  she  was  afraid  I  was  dying;  and  no  answer  came,  not 
until  morning;  not  until  the  policeman  came  to  take  them  to  the 
police  court  i  ]    |      '     I    j  5 

Q.  Was  there  blood  over  you  in  the  cell?  A.  There  was  blood 
all  over  the  floor;  I  bled  from  the  mouth  and  nose  both;  then 
in  the  morning  they  took  me  to  the  court-room  —  I  don't  know 
very  well  how  to  express  it  —  . 

Q.  Jefferson  Market  court?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Jefferson  Market 
court;  there  where  they  have  the  prisoners  in ;  I  first  had  a  faint, 
and  then  it  was  almost  like  a  fit  or  more  than  a  fainting  spell; 
the  excitement;  my  hands  were  all  crippled  up  and  I  suffered 
terribly  for  about  two  hours;  then  when  he  came  in  after  me,  he 
had  to  take  me,  the  other  ofBcer  — he  was  not  an  ofQeer  in 
policeman's  clothes  when  he  arrested  me,  nor  he  was  not  then. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  his  name?     A.  No;  I  didn't. 

Q.  I  understand  that  his  name  is  Thomas  B.  Riirke;  do  you 
know  anything  about  it?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  his  name;  that 
is  all  I  knew  of  it. 

Q.  In  whose  company  were  you  put  in  the  court;  you  were 
put  with  other  people,  weren't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  What  kind  of  people?  A.  Oh,  every  kind;  colored  and 
white. 

Q.  People  of  disreputable  character?  A.  Tea,  sir;  oolored 
and  old  and  drunk  and  everything  toE;ether;  they  were  all 
together;  they  wouldn't  let  me  out;  I  wanted  to  get  outside, 
but  they  wouldn't  let  me  out  until  he  came. 

Q.  Had  you  tried  to  send  for  your  husband?  A.  Not  then 
I  hadn't,  because  I  didn't  think  they  would  let  me;  1  thought 
I  would  get  home  before  he  would  get  home,  because  he  is  not 
home  every  night;  he  is  on  the  river. 

Q.  Being  unable  to  be  relieved  from  your  hemorrhage,  of 
course,  you  couldn't  send  for  your  husband  anyhow?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  No  one  came  to  help  you  under  those  circunistimees; 
were  you  advised  what  to  do  by  one  of  the  girls  with  whom 
yon  were  placed  in  the  court;  were  you  advised  anything  about 
emplc*ying  a  particular  lawyer?  A.  Oh,  yes;  that  was  on  Mon- 
day morning;  Sunday  afternoon,  and  on  Monday  morning;  that 
was  after  I  was  Bentenced, 

Q.  Let  us  stick  then  to  the  story  and  see  what  transpired 
that  day,  Sunday  morning;  what  was  the  rest  of  it;  you  were 
brought  up  before  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  happened  then?  A,  I  don't  know;  I  couldn't  hear 
what  charge  he  made. 

Q.  What  judge  was  it?  A.  Judge  Hogan;  I  couldn't  hear 
just  exactly  what  he  said;  even  if  he  did  speak  loud,  I  couldn't 
hear,  because  I  was  so  excited. 

Q.  What  was  done  with  you?  A.  He  said  he  would  give  me 
two  months  on  the  island  and  $300  bail  for  i;ood  behavior 
for  two  months. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  the  judge?  A.  Why  I  asked  him  if 
he  would  be  kind  enough  to  listen  and  I  said  as  best  I  could; 
I  said,  "I  am  a  stranger  here;  I  lost  my  way;"  I  tried  to  tell 
him;  I  said,  "I  have  never  been  arrested  before;  I  lived  10 
years  in  Albany  and  have  never  been  arrested  and  I  do  not 
belong  here;  how  could  it  be  that  the  man  knows  me  for 
over  a  year,  when  I  haven't  been  here;"  I  said  that  I  can  bring 
up  hundreds  that  I  haven't  been  in  New  York;  only  went 
through  here  16  years  ago  with  my  mother. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  of  your  husband  to  the  judge?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  told  him  I  was  a  married  woman;  he  said  something 
about  soliciting;  I  said,  "  I  dont  understand  what  that  means," 
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I  said,  "I  have  a  husband  to  support  me;  I  never  did  go  on 
the  street  to  make  mj  living  aud  I  do  not  intend  to  go  now;"  I 
said,  "I  lost  my  waj;  this  man  has  made  a  mistake;"  he 
wouldn't  listen  any  more;  I  had  to  go  out 

Q.  Then  what  transpired  after  you  were  sentenced;  were 
you  advised  to  employ  a  lawyer?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  I  went 
out,  then  I  said,  "  What  will  I  do;  how  can  I  send  for  my 
husband;"  so  this  man  that  arrested  me  came  up  and  said, 
"  I  will  go  myself  for  him ;"  that  was  on  the  way  iis  they  w  ere 
sending  me  upstairs;  the  matron  was  at  the  itead  of  the  stairs, 
and  there  was  a  man  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and 
he  said,  "Lift  your  veil;"  and  I  did,  and  he  looked  at  oie, 
and  I  passed  upstairs;  and  he  did  go  himself  then,  that  same 
ofBcer;  he  went  that  afternoon  and  he  told  my  liusband  that 
he  wanted  to  know  if  he  was  married  to  me,  and  he  said, 
"Yes;"  he  said,  "Now,  you  have  a  good  chance  for  divorce; 
I  arrested  her  last  night,  and  she  has  ^ot  two  months  on  the 
island;"  those  are  the  very  words  he  said  when  he  first  wrait 
to  see  my  husband. 

Q.  Did  your  husband  come  to  see  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
came  twice  that  day,  but  he  couldn't  see  me, 

Q.  They  wouldn't  let  him  see  you?  A.'Xo,  sir;  not  until 
II)  o'clock  Monday  morning,  and  before  10  o'clock  Monday 
morning  they  sent  me  away. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  to  the  island?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  other  girls  sent«iced  for  soliciting  at  the  same  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were  two  there;  one  got  sentenced  to  three 
months;  it  was  she  that  gave  me  the  lawyer's  card. 

Q.  What  was  the  lawyer's  name?    A.  King. 

Q.  What  was  the  arrangement?  A.  She  should  give  him  |20; 
and  he  would  get  her  out  without  going  to  the  island  at  ail. 

Q.  Did  she  go  to  the  island?    A.  No,  sir;  she  didn't. 

Q.  She  gave  the  $20,  and  she  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  island? 
A.  Yea  ^  I  ;      ' 

Q.  Aud  you  didn't  give  the  $20,  and  you  had  to  go?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  did.  I  ' 

Q.  Did  that  girl  tell  you  what  her  habit  of  life  was?    A.  No. 

(J.  How  she  got  her  living?  A.  No;  she  didn't  exactly  say 
what  it  was,  hot  she  gave  me  to  understand. 

Q.  You  understood  that  she  was  an  improper  person?  A. 
Yes;  and  she  was  young;  she  was  no  more  than  17  years  old. 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  upon  the  island  under  that  sen- 
tence? A.  I  think  I  was  24  days  entirely  away  from  h&me;  as 
near  as  I  can  think  it  was  24  days. 

Q.  You  were  sentenced  for  two  months?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  out  before  the  end  of  the  two  months? 
A.  Well,  my  hushand  had  to  pay  |15  to  Judge  Hogan,  I  think; 
I  think  it  was  to  him  it  was  paid — $15. 

Q.  It  was  the  clerk;  wasn't  it?  A.  Well,  it  was  between  the 
two  of  them.  | 

Q.  8ome  one  in  the  court  at  any  rate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  $15;  put 
in  an  envelope  and  handed  to  the  judge. 

By   Senator  Pound:  ;  [ 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  handed  to  the  judge?  A.  No,  sir;  but  my 
husband  said  so.  > 

Senator  Pound. —  If  you  don't  know,  don't  say  so,  and  Mr, 
Mosa  will  bring  the  husband  here. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  What  time  of  the  evening  or  night  were  yon  arrested? 
A.  About  8  o'clock. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  give  us  to  understand  that  from  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  until  morning  until  you  were  taken  out  of  the 
cell,  you  never  were  visited  by  the  matron?    A.  Yes. 
-    Q.  But  you  say  the  girl  in  the  room  knocked?    A.  Yes;  but 
that  was  after  10  o'clock. 

Q.  Well,  from  10  o'clock  did  yon  see  her?  A.  Ko;  not  until 
morning,  unless  when  somebody  was  put  in  the  cell. 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  blotter  shows  that  the  arrest  was  made  at 
8:45.  ^ 

Senator  Bradley.— From  10  o'clock  until  she  was  taken  out 
of  the  cell  she  never  saw  the  face  of  the  matron? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  living  with  your  husband  now;  are  you?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  And  living  happily  with  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  What  did  you  say  your  hushand  was  employed  at?    A. 
Fireman  on  the  river,  on  a  ferry-boat;  he  runs  from   Battery 
to  Ellis  Island;  the  emigrant  ferry-boat. 
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Q.  Were  you  married  when  jou  lived  in  Albany?    A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  Is^youi'  husband  an  Albanian?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  bwrn 
in  Albany. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  effort  to  send  a  letter  out  to  your  hus- 
band?   A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  For  that  purpose  you  needed  some  paper?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  How  much  did  they  want  for  the  paper?    A.  Five  cents 
for  a  sheet  of  paper. 

Q.  Who  asked  that?  A.  One  of  the  women  that  is  in  with  the 
matron. 

Q.  Some  woman  in  the  station-house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  she  is  with 
the  matron;  I  think  she  waits  on  her. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  station-house  or  tiie  court?  A.  In  the 
market  upstairs  where  the  prisoners  were, 

Q.  You  didn't  have  five  cents?  A.  No,  sit;  ail  I  had  was  tw 
and  they  wouldn't  give  me  a  sheet  of  paper  for  that;  I  asked  for 
half  a  sheet  and  they  wouldn't  give  it  to  me;  he  waa  downstairs 
and  I  wanted  to  send  it  downstairs;  a  message  I  couldn't  send 
out,  because  they  wanted  50  cents  for  any  message;  no  matter 
how  near. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  that?    A.  The  boy. 
Q.  What  is  his  name?    A,  Jimmy;  I  heard  them  call  him. 
Q.  He  is  in  the  Jefferson  Market  court?    A.  Yes,  sir;  a  mea- 
Benger  there.  . 

Lorenz  Bayer,  a  witness  called  oo  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
d!ily  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  put  in  a  protest  agains^t  the  granting  of  a  license  in 
the  neighborhood  near  yonr  store,  didn't  you?    A.  Yea,  sir, 

(J.  Where  was  the  saloon?  A,  The  northeast  corner  of 
Tweuty-fifth  street  and  Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  AVhat  was  tlie  character  of  the  place?  A.  The  character 
of  the  place  is  prostitutes,  thieves  and  low  characters  in 
general. 

Q,  That  place  is  near  your  store  and  you,  yourself,  observed 
the  character  of  the  people  that  went  in,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  knew  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  jou  bad  witnesses  to  their  character  and  to  tlie  kind 
of  saloon  that  was  kept  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  its  bad  character?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  did  you  put  that  protest  in  before  the  excise  board? 
A.  September  6th. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  This  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  September  6, 1894?    A.  September  6,  1894. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  protest;  was  the  license  broijen? 
A,  No;  I  have  to  make  an  explanation. 

tj.  The  license  was  broken  there,  wasn't  It?  A.  The  license 
was  broken  by  my  complaining  to  Superintendent  E,yrn^. 

(J.  Exactly;  when  was  that  license  broken?  A.  On  the  29th 
of  August  last, 

Q.  The  29th  of  last  August  the  license  was  broken  absolutely? 
A.  Absolutely.  > 

Q.  Did  the  saloon  close  up?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  filed  another  protest,  did  you  not?  A.  Then  I 
filed  a  protest  on  the  6th. 

Q.  Is  that  a  copy  of  it  (paper  shown  witness)?  A.  That  is  a 
copy  of  it. 

Mr,  Moss. —  I  will  read  it: 

"  September  6th.  To  the  Honorable  Board  of  Excise  of  the 
City  and  County  of  New  York:  Gentlemen. —  The  license  that 
you  revoked  on  August  29,  1894,  on  the  premises  263  Seventh 
avenue,  also  known  as  the  House  of  All  Nations,  The  Devil's 
Dive  and  the  Black  Cave,  I  hereby  notify  your  honorable  board 
personally  that  I  protest  against  the  granting  of  a  new  license 
to  any  person  on  the  ground  the  house  was  always  a  dive  of 
the  worst  character,  patronized  by  all  sorts  of  thieve=i,  char- 
acters and  prostitutes  for  the  last  five  years,  as  you  have  beard 
the  evidence  given  before  you  by  its  last  owner,  Joseph  Meyer. 
Kespectfally  yours,  L.  Bayer.'' 

Q.  In  this  protest  yon  speak  of  the  evidence  that  bad  already 
been  given  before  the  excise  board  and  on  which  it  had  already 
brciken  that  license;  didn't  yon?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  the  protest  was' actually  Sied  with  the 
excise  board?    A.  It  is  filed  with  the  application. 
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(J.  And  is  there  now?    A,  It  is  tliere  now. 

tj.  Was  a  licensp  granted  to  th.it  place  agnia?  A.  A  license 
was  granted  jiist  the  day  before  Thanksgiving  day  last 

Q.  AY  as  any  notiet-  given  to  you  that  an  application  waa  pend- 
ing?    A.  "So,  sir;  nothing  whatever. 

Q.  Kotwithstanding  your  protest?  A.  I  never  got  any  notice 
to  appear  before  the  excise  board  whatever. 

Q.  So  that  a  place  in  which  the  license  had  been  broken, 
because  of  its  very  bad  character,  and  where  a  saloon  had 
actually  been  closed,  and  where  you  had  put  in  a  standing  pro- 
test on  account  of  its  general  bad  character,  a  new  license  was 
granted  and  the  place  opened  up  again  without  any  notice  to 
you  to  come  forward  and  substantiate  your  protest;  is  thnt 
right?     A,  That  is  correct. 

Q.  When  you  found  out  that  the  place  had  been  relicensed, 
what  did  you  do?     A.  I  went  down  to  the  excise  board. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?    A.  I  saw  President  Dalton. 

Q.  William  Dalton?  A.  William  Dalton;  I  said,  "Mr.  Dalton, 
the  license  you  broke;  yon  andi  the  rest  of  the  excise  commis- 
sioners without  leaving  your  chairs;  there  is  a  new  license 
granted  on  that  corner,  and  colored  prostitutes  go  in  and  out 
as  before."  ^ 

Q.  You  know  that  yourself;  you  have  seen  them?  A,  Why, 
I  have  witnessed  now  in  the  new  case;  "Why,"  he  says,  "I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  protest;"  says  I,  "Mr.  Dalton, 
I  brought  it  here  personally  myself  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses;"  he  said,  "  Wiio  did  you  hand  it  to;"  "  Why,"  said  I, 
"  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  present" 

Q.  That  is  one  of  the  commissioners?  A.  One  of  the  com- 
missioners; he  said,  "  Well,  go  and  see  Mr.  Murphy;"  I  went 
in  his  room,  and  saw  Mr.  Murphy;  I  said,  "There  Is  a  new 
license  granted  at  263  Seventh  avenue,  and  why  didn't  I  get 
notice  to  come  here  with  my  witnesses  before  you  granted  the 
new  license  on  my  written  protest,  when  I  got  the  duplicate 
here  in  my  pocket;"  "Why,"  he  says,  "I  don't  know  anything 
about  a  protest;"  "  Well,"  says  I,  "  Mr.  Murphy,  I  want  to  see 
that  application  and  who  has  got  that  license,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  if  my  protest  is  with  the  application  or  not;"  "  Well," 
he  says,  "  you  go  and  see  Bishop." 

Q.  Bishop  is  the  secretary?  A.  The  secretary;  says  I,  "You 
handed  it  personaJly  to  the  secretary  when  I  filed  it  here;" 
well,  I  went  to  see  Secretary  Bishop  and  he  got  another  gentle- 
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man  to  get  the  application,  and  there  was  mj  protest;  then  I 
eaid  to  Mr,  Daltoa,  "Now,  Mr.  Dalton,  here  is  the  protest; 
will  you  admit  it  is  here;"  he  said,  "Yes;"  "Why,"  said  I, 
"  didn't  you  give  me  notice  that  I  could,  come  here  with  my 
witness  and  give  me  time  to  investigate  the  character  of  that 
man  what  has  got  the  license  now;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "what 
will  you  do  about  it;  that  man  has  a  good  charaoter  and  you 
don't  want  to  keep  a  man  out  of  bread  and  butter;"  "  Now," 
says  I,  "I  ain't  no  temperance;  I  don't  want  to  keep  a  man 
out  of  bread  and  butter,  but  where  the  place  is  a  dive  for  the 
last  five  years,  I  should  smile,"  says  I,  "  that  you  had  no  right 
to  grant  a  license  without  giving  an  honest  citizen  a  hearing;" 
"  Well,"  he  says,  "  you  better  go  to  court;  "  I  says,  "  Mr.  Dalton, 
what  will  I  do  in  the  court;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "you  can  do 
nothing;"  just  as  much  as  to  say,  go  toi  the  devil;  I  said,  "All 
Tight."  ' 

Q.  You  mean  bis  appearance  and  his  actions  indicated  that? 
A.  Yes;  his  actions  entirely;  I  said,  "Mr.  Dalton,  if  you  refuse 
to  do  that,  I  might  have  to  go  before  the  grand  jury;"  I  said, 
"  I  have  witnesses  now  that  the  first  day  it  is  open  there  is 
colored  prostitutes  goes  in  and  goes  in  them  boxes  with  white 
men  and  go  out  with  them  together;"  "Well,"  he  says,  "that 
man  has  an  honest  character;"  I  was  not  in  my  place  of  busi- 
ness a  half  an  hour  — 

Q,  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had  with  Dalton?  A. 
That  is  all  the  conversation;  he  told  me  to  go  to  the  court  or 
go  where  I  felt  like  it;  I  could  do  nothing. 

Q.  What  was  his  manner  when  he  told  you  that?  A.  Well, 
he  acted  like  a  gentleman,  hut  he  acted  severe,  you  know,  like  a 
gentleman, 

Q,  Like  a  severe  gentleman?  A.  Yes;  I  was  not  half  an 
hour  in  my  place  when  a  carriage  stopped  before  my  store 
and  who  came  in  but  Peter  Buekel. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  I  don't  know  if  he  is  interested  in  the 
Bavarian  Star  Brewery  in  Eighteenth  street;  he  came  in,  and 
says,  "Mr,  Bayer,  I  have  to  see  you;"  he  says,  "Don't  be 
severe  about  that  place;"  he  said,  "I  appear  from  the  same 
lodge  like  you,  and  you  do  me  a  brotherly  act;  we  have 
"14,000  invested  in  that  corner,  and  we  have  a  dummy  in  there, 
and  we  would  like  to  sell  that  place  and  get  our  money 
■out  and  so  a^  soon  as  we  get  our  money,  you  do  as  you 
please;"    then    I    said,    "  You    got    the    license;"    he  said. 
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"Most  undoubtedly;"  then  I  said,  "Mr.  Buckel,  wlien  it 
comes  about  that  you  call  me  in  that  way  as  a  brother  of  the 
fraternity;  I  throw  that  on  the  side,  if  you  were  my  own  father; 
where  my  daughters  can  not  go  in  the  front  windows,  or  my 
wife  or  anybody  in  the  neighborhood,  to  see  how  that  dive  is 
run  all  together,  I  hare  to  take  steps; "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Who 
are  your  lawyers?"  I  said,  "You  need  not  know  my  lawyers;" 
but  I  said,  "  If  you  want  to  know  my  lawyers;  I  have  Mr.  Moss 
from  the  Parkhurst  Society;"  "Why,"  he  says,  "if  it  cornea 
that  far  to  him  why  then  the  brewers  all  close  up;"  "Oh,  no," 
says  I,  "  the  brewers  don't  close  up; "  says  I,  "  Peter  Buckel,  let 
me  tell  yoa  one  thing,  you  can  not  influence  me;  you  say  yon 
got  the  license;  if  you  keep  a  decent  place,  and  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  see  any  colored  one  go  in  I  will  call  the  police  on  the 
beat,  and  have  an  arrest  made; "  but  it  still  goes  on. 

Q.  Mr.  Buckel's  interest,  which  he  manifested  to  you,  con- 
vinced you  of  the  reason  why  that  license  was  granted  over  your 
protests?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  Mr.  Buckel  had  $4,000  invested  in  there  for  his  brewery 
and  told  you  that  he  had  put  a  dummy  in  the  saloon  and  wanted 
to  get  his  money  out?     A,  Wanted  to  sell  it 

Q.  And  when  he  had  sold  it  he  didn't  care  what  you  did? 
A.  What  I  did  with  the  next  man, 

Mark  Buckner,  called  as  a  witness  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  afBrmed,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss:  \ 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  138  Forsythe  street 
Q.  You  are  charged  with  being  one  of  the  mob  that  assaulted 

the  Parkhurst  agents;  what  have  you  to  say  about  that?    A.  I 

was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  That  was  on  October  27,  1893;  now,  this  charge  that  yoa 

were  in  the  mob  that  assaulted  those  agents;  what  have  yon  to 

say  as  to  that?  A.  I  was  not  in  the  mob. 
Q.  Where  were  you?  A.  In  Essex  street. 
Q.  You  know  there  was  such  an  occurrence?    A.  I  saw  people 

coming  out  of  Essex  Market  court,  and  there  was  a  man  — 
Q.  Now,  Mr.  Buckner,  tell  us  honestly  and  fairly  just  what 

you  did  see  about  that  row,  for  we  believe  that  you  were  (mp 
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of  the  persons  that  committed  tSat  assault,  and  it  rests  with 
you  to  state  just  what  you  did  see  of  it?  A.  I  was  there  in 
Essex  Market  court,  and  that  day  about  a  quarter  to  3  I  saw 
people  were  coming  out  of  the  court;  I  am  not  sure  about  a 
quarter  to  3, 1  won't  be  positive  of  the  time;  I  seen  a  man  trying 
to  hit  some  one;  he  was  pulled  away  by  another  man;  a  man 
named  Dreyfus.  \ 

Q,  Who  was  the  man  that  was  trying  to  hit  somebody?  A. 
Zacher.  i 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  (pointing  to  Hyman  Zucher)?  A.  That  is 
the  man.  1 

Q.  That  is  Mr.  Zucher?  A.  I  think  lie  owns  a  saloon  ia 
Essex  street  )  ; 

Q,  And  a  gambling-house  in  it?    A.  I  don't  know,  air. 

Q.  What  is  the  common  reputation?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you; 
I  never  was  in  his  place  but  once  in  my  life. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  played  there?     A.  I  am  no  gambler. 

Q.  Well,  yon  have  played  a  little  game  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Zucher  is  a  bondsman  in  the  Essex 
Market  court  quite  frequentiy?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  You  know  it  is  so?  A.  That  may  be;  I  wouldn't  swear 
to  it  , 

Q.  Have  you  ever  talked  witi)  Mr.  Zucher?  A.  No,  sir;  well, 
I  have  talked  with  him  frequently. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  no?  A.  Not  on  business  matters;  I  asked 
him  how  he  was;  some  such  thing  as  that 

Q.  Now,  there  is  no  disposition  on  our  part  to  punish  any  one 
for  what  transpired  that  day;  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  declared  that  it  would  take  do  steps  toward  punishing 
any  one  you  need  have  no  fear. 

The  Chairman.— Tou  simply  want  to  tell  the  truth. 

A.  I  have  nothing  to  fear.  Senator;  I  do  not  deny  that  I  was 
in  Essex  street  that  day. 

Q.  And  you  saw  the  gathering  of  the  mob?  A.  Yes;  after 
Zucher  got  there. 

Q.  Zucher  made  the  first  movement,  didn't  he?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  had  Zucher  in  his  hand?  A.  I  wouldn't  sw^;  he 
may  have  had  a  knife  or  a  piece  of  a  stick. 

Q.  He  had  something?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  dragged  away  by 
a  man,  named  Mr,  Izzy  Dreyfus, 
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Q.  You  mean  the  reporter  of  Essex  Market  court?  A.  Ye», 
sir. 

Q.  You  saw  this  man  Zucher  rush  at  somebody  with  something 
in  his  hand,  which  may  have  been  a  knife,  and  Dreyfus  pulled 
him  away?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ,  , 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  that  he  went  at  with  the  knife,  or  what- 
ever it  is  (pointing  to  Mr.  Wishart)?  A.  I  think  it  is  the  man; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  man;  I  have  no  recollection  of  the 
man.  . 

Q.  Was  it  myself?  A.  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  court  vrith 
another  gentleman  with  eyeglasses.  , 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  gentleman  against  whom  the  attack 
was  made  with  this  knife?  A.  That  gentleman  was  there 
(pointing  to  Mr.  Whitney);  but  I  saw  you  come  out  of  the  court 
with  another  gentleman    with  eyeglasses  on. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  Zucher  was  running  at?  A.  There  was 
80  many  at  the  court-house  that  day,  I  couldn't  say  who  it  was. 

Q.  There  was  a  great  crowd  in  the  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Of  people  that  hung  around  the  court,  and  a  great  many 
that  hung  around  the  bad-houses  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  was  the  class  of  people  gathered  in  the  street?  A.  I 
guess  that  was. 

Q.  And  the  officers  came  out  of  the  court  and  separated  and 
dispersed  them?  A.  I  ran  into  a  saloon;  I  was  taken  with 
cramps  that  time. 

Q.  Just  at  that  moment?  A.  Just  at  that  moment;  I  didn't 
see  no  officers  or  nobody. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  gave  you  the  cramps?  A.  I  had  the 
cramps  all  night;  I  went  into  the  station-house  after  cholera- 
drops  that  night. 

Q.  You  said  you  were  taken  with  the  cramps  that  moment? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  say  that  moment  i 

Q.  You  came  out  of  the  saloon?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  see  that  crowd  running  up  Broome  street?  A. 
After  I  came  out  of  the  saloon  it  was  about  10  or  15  minutes 
after,  and  I  walked  as  far  as  Essex  and  Broome,  and  I  saw  a 
crowd  running,  but  I  didn't  go  after  thera  again. 

Q.  As  long  as  10  or  15  minutes  after  it  you  thought  it  was 
when  you  saw  the  commotion  at  Broorae  street?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  saw  people  running  up  Broome  street. 
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Alexander  Wishart,  a  witness  called  in  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  superintendent  of  the  Society  of  the  Prevention 
of  crime?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Essex  Market  court  on  the  27th  of  Octo- 
ber on  the  oeeadon  of  a  hearing  in  the  cases  of  five  disorderly- 
house  keepers?    A.  Cases  of  three,  sir, 

Q.  Three  of  the  five  that  were  raided  in  the  Eleventh  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  And  which  were  convicted?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  the  Instance  of  the  Society  fiw:  the  Prevention  of  Crime? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  That  was  in  Captain  Devery's  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  public  excitement  at  the 
time  concerning  the  charges  made  by  the  society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  arrests  that  had  been  made  upon  that  applicatitm? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  When  you  went  into  court  did  yon  notice  anything  upon 
the  street  that  attracted  your  attention?  A,  I  didn't  notice 
anything  which  attracted  my  attention  until  we  were  about 
leaving  the  court-room. 

Q.  What  did  yon  say?  A.  Then  I  saw  a  great  crowd  in  the 
street,  a  threatening  looking  crowd,  and  was  spoken  to  by 
yourself  with  regard  to  that  crowd,  and  shortly  afterward 
passed  out  on  the  street  toward  Broome  street;  just  a  little 
distance  from  the  court-house  steps  a  man  made  a  lunge  at  the 
agent  who  was  next  to  me,  who  was  Mr.  Lennon,  with  some- 
thing In  his  hand,  but  I  couldn't  tell  what  it  was. 

Q,  Can  you  recognize  this  man  Zncher?  A.  Well,  the  man's 
fac*-  is  familiar  to  me,  but  whether  I  know  him  from  that  day 
or  from  having  seen  him  since  I  can  not  tell;  some  person 
pulled  him  away  and  we  passed  around  the  corner  on  Broome 
street;  I  said  to  the  four  men  who  were  with  me,  "Keep  close 
together  and  move  along; "  we  moved  along,  not  at  a  very 
rapid  rate,  followed  by  the  mob,  I  suppose  at  first  of  200,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  the  Bowery  I  should  think  that  there 
Wits  from  300  to  500  in  the  mob;  but  on  the  way  along  Broome 
street  we  passed  a  police  officer  who  was  stationed  in  front  of 
a  registration  office;   he  was  holding  a  conversation  with  some 
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man:  I  said  to  him,  pointing  back  to  the  mob,  "If  you  doE't 
Btop  that  mob  somebody  will  be  killed  here;"  he  paid  no  at- 
tention to  me  whatever,  and  went  on  with  his  conversation  with 
the  man  who  was  with  him;  coming  near  the  Bowery,  I  said  to 
the  men,  "We  will  now  jump  a  Fourth  avenue  car;"  ex- 
peding  to  find  one  going  up  Fourth  avenue;  but  when  we 
r»iicbed  tfci,  corner  1  saw  ihat  there  was  no  Ciir  except  one  that 
had  just  turned  the  corner  <if  Grand  street  below;  we  crossed 
the  Bowery  and  down  the  other  side,  followed  by  this  hoot- 
ing, howling  mob;  when  we  came  near  the  car  I  said 
to  the  men,  "Now,  jump  for  that  car;"'  /our  of  us  reached  the 
car;  one  of  the  men,  who  was  behind  me,  put  himself  there  for 
mj  special  protection,'  was  there  struck  very  violently,  and  as 
r  got  into  the  car  a  large  cobblestone  or  briiik,  some  very  large 
stone,  struck  the  side  of  the  door,  the  rear  door  of  the  oar; 
what  we  call  the  jamb  of  the  door  at  the  car;  the  fourth  agent, 
who  got  on  the  front  platform  of  the  ear.  was  obliged  to  le^ve 
it  by  the  mob  after  him;  that  is  hearsay,  however;  he  told  me 
aftTward  that  he  had  to  jump  from  car  to  car  to  escape  the 
mob;  first  go  up  a  little  distance  and  then  down  a  little  distance; 
an  attempt  was  made  there  to  stop  the  car,  stop  the  horses  by 
men  in  front  of  it;  shortly  after  1  ent'.ied  the  car  I  found  a 
policeman  there  and  told  him  what  had  occui'red,  and  he  and 
another  poMceman  then  stopped  the  mob  and  wt-  then  went  to 
the  office.     ■ 

Q,  Were  you  directed  by  the  executive  committee  to  attend 
before  Superintendent  Byrnes?  A,  Yes,  sir;  that  occurred  in 
this  way;  perhaps  the  next  day  after  Superintendent  Byrnes 
announced  to  the  press  that  he  intended  to  investigate  that 
whole  affair  from  end  to  end  and  to  punish  the  perpetrators 
whoever  they  might  be;  a  day  or  so  after  that  a  letter  oame  to 
the  executive  committee  of  the  society  requesting  its  aid,  and 
in  compliance  with  that  request,  in  company  with  Mr.  KenoisoQ 
and  yourself,  I  went  to  Superintendent  Byrnes'  office;  we  talked 
the  matter  over  there  and  the  committee  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  render  him  its  aid. 

Q.  But  it  was  distinctly  stated  that  the  society  had  no  desire 
to  make  a  prosecution  of  its  own  and  its  only  willingness  waa 
to  aid  Superintendent  Byrnes  in  exposing  this  wrong  and  pun- 
ishing the  perpetrators  for  the  honor  of  the  police  department? 

I  i  : 


A.  Yes, 
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Q,  Tou  are  clear  on  that?  A.  Tes,  sir;  on  that  occaaion  I 
asked  Superintendent  Bymea  myself  how  many  names  of  men 
engaged  in  that  mob  he  had;  he  told  me  he  had  one. 

Q.  He  had  got  that  one  without  your  assistance?  A,  Yes,  sirj 
I  then  handed  him  a  list  of  seven  names  and  addresses  of  men 
who  were  engaged  in  that  mob,  among  them  the  name  of  the 
man  Zucher;  a  day  or  so  after  that  Superintendent  Byrnes  sent 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  Bring  the  agents  who  were  with  me  in 
that  mob  to  his  office  to  identify  five  of  the  seven  whose  Qames 
they  had  given  him;  I  immediately  complied  with  the  request; 
the  men  were  turned  up  in  the  hall;  I  presume  it  Is  a  lockup  at 
police  headquarters;  there  was  a  line  of  men,  probably  25  in  a 
line,  as  much  alike  as  possible,  it  seemed  to  me,  and  the  priBoners 
were  sandwiched  in  among  them;  after  looking  them  all  over  — 

Q.  You  need  not  go  into  all  these  details;  you  endeavored  to 
pick  out  and  did  pick  out  some  of  these  persons?  A.  I 
positively  identified  three  of  the  five. 

Q.  Were  your  men  put  on  exhibition  at  police  headquarters? 
A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  the  superintendent  of  police  and  headquarter  de- 
tectives?   A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  They  went  down  in  a  friendly  spirit  apparently?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  was  done  about  exhibiting  your  men  to  these  head- 
quarter sharks;  tell  us  just  what  was  done?  A.  Well,  I  can 
not  give  yon  any  particulars  — 

Q.  Were  they  not  paraded  before  the  headquarter  detectiveB? 
A.  Tes.  I 

Q.  And  the  inspector?    A.  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  these  headquarter  men  became  familiar  with  the 
faces  of  your  employes?  A.  Tes,  sir;  we  were  seen  all  the  time 
that  we  were  there  by  them. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that;  was  anyone  arrested?  A. 
I'hose  three  men  were  sent  to  the  Essex  Market  court;  Super- 
intendent Byrnes  asked  me  to  bring  the  agents  with  Tne  the 
next  morning  to  testify,  as  I  understood  it,  and  as  I  believe  he 
expressed  it.  against  these  men,  to  bring  them  to  his  head- 
quarters; I  brought  them  there,  and  from  there  we  were  asked 
to  go  to  the  Essex  Market  court. 

Q.  Tou  had  been  expressly  instructed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee not  to  become  a  complainant?    A.  Tes,  sir. 
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Q.  But  to  render  all  the  assistance  you  could  to  Mr.  BjmeB? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  compel  Mr.  Byrnes  and  the  police  ofiQcials  to  take  the 
burden  and  responsibility  of  the  proceeding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  stated  to  you,  was  it  not,  that  we  had  reason  to 
doubt  the  good  faith  of  the  proceedings?    A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  we  proposed  to  put  the  responsibility  of  it  right 
on  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  when  we  reached  the  Essex  Market 
court  there  was  considerable  delay,  apparently  for  the  want  of 
information  against  these  three  men;  I  was  taken  into  the  pri- 
vate room  of  the  judge  who  labored  with  me  quite  a  while  to 
induce  me  to  make  the  information  against  these  men  or  to 
have  one  of  the  agents  who  was  with  me  in  the  mob  to  make 
that  information;  which  I  declined  to  do,  saying  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  nor  I,  nor  any  of  the  agents 
who  were  in  the  mob,  had  any  complaint  to  make  whatever;  that 
we  were  there  simply  to  testify  in  that  ca^e,  which  was  Super- 
intendent Byrnes'  case;  Captain  Devery  then  made  what  waa 
called  a  short  information,  aoad  the  case  was  continued  until 
the  next  morning, 

Q,  Who  waa  the  judge?    A.  Judge  Ryan. 

Q.  So  that  Captain  Devery  filled  the  bill  of  an  informant  or 
complainant?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  next  morning  we  went  to  the 
Essex  Market  court  again,  and  Judge  Ryan  then  requested  me  or 
one  of  the  agents  to  make  the  information  against  these  men, 
which  I  respectfully  declined  to  do  for  myself  and  for  them,  say- 
ing that  if  the  arrest  of  these  men  had  depended  upon  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  or  myself,  or  any  of  the  agents,  they 
would  never  have  been  before  him;  he  remarked  to  me,  "  Then 
I  shall  have  to  discharge;"  "That  is  a  matter  for  your  honor, 
sir,"  was  my  reply,  and  he  discharged  them. 

Q.  This  whole  affair  had  occurred  in  Captain  Devery'a  pre- 
cinct?   A.  Yes,  sir,  , 

Q.  Until  officers  from  the  adjoining  precinct  came  to  your 
reacue?    A.  Until  we  crossed  the  Bowery.  ,  i 

Q.  You  didn't  get  to  a  point  of  safety  until  you  had  crossed 
the  line  into  the  Tenth  precinct?  A.  We  didn't  get  into  a  point 
of  safety,  until  we  reached  that  Fourth  Avenue  car. 

Q,  You  didn't  get  deliverance  until  you  reached  the  Tenth 
precinct?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Captain  Devery  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  tlie  Eleventh 
precinct,  and  he  was  the  officer  whom  that  course  had  com'- 
pelled  to  be  the  complainant?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  person  who  commanded  the  officer  that  had  refused 
to  give  jou  asistance?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q,  And  in  whose  precinct  this  mob  had  gathered?     A,  Tea, 

Q.  And  through  whose  precinct  this  mob  had  driven  you? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  jour  instructions  were  to  compel  Mr,  Byrnes  and  Mr. 
Devery  to  be  responsible  for  the  prosecution?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  when  you  did  put  them  in  that  position  they  threw 
it  up  and  discharged  the  prisoners?  A.  Discharged  the  prison- 
ers; yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  men,  were  they  willing  and  ready  to  testify; 
were  they?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  so  stated?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  you,  positively,  identified  these  three  men?     A.  Tea, 

Q.  As  their  assailants?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  men  were  allowed  to  go  and  have  never  been 
rearrested,  and  have  never  been  tried?     A.  Not  so  far  as  I  know. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Didn't  he  make  a  mistake  by  not  making 
charges  against  them? 

Mr.  Moss.—  No,  sir.  That  was  by  our  directions.  We  looked 
into  that.  If  we  had  made  the  charge  the  prosecutions  would 
have  been  allowed  to  fall  out  and  it  would  have  been  stated 
that  we  could  not  maintain  our  case. 

The  Chairman.— You  feared  the  Ureeks? 

Mr.  Moss.-^  We  feared  the  Greeks.  I  am  under  oath,  and  I 
may  supplement  the  captain's  statement  by  this.  Superintend- 
ent Byrnes  sent  for  the  members  of  our  executive  committee,  and 
I  called  upon  him  in  response  to  the  invitation.  He  told  me  that 
he  knew  who  had  perpetrated  the  assault.  He  characterized  it 
as  an  infamous  outrage,  and  said  that  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  rescuing  the  fair  names  of  the  police,  which  had  been  injured 
by  the  fact  that  this  mob  had  pursued  these  agents  throughl 
a  half  a  mile  of  street  without  being  interfered  with  by  the 
police  officers  on  their  beats.  He  said  that  he  proposed  to  carry 
on  that  investigation,  no  matter  whom  it  struck,  and  that  the 
guilty  parties  should  be  punished  no  matter  how  high  it  went 
L.  605 
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nor  who  should  turn  out  to  be  the  guilty  parties.  Upon  that 
Btatement  by  Mr.  Byrnea  to  me,  repeated  to  the  executive  com- 
mittee, we  desired  to  rest  the  burden  of  that  prosecution  upon 
Mr.  Byrnes.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Byrnes  —  that  was  after  the 
discharge  of  these  prisoners  —  reported  to  his  superiors  that  he 
could  not  find  any  evidence  that  there  had  been  a  riot 

Dr.  John  A.  B.  Wilson,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  affirmed,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Moss. —  Mr.  Chairman,  will  yon  direct  that  all  the  other 
witnesses  under  subpoena  attend  here  to-morrow  morning? 

Chairman  Lexow. — After  this  witness  has  been  examined,  an 
adjournment  will  be  taten  until  half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning,  to  which  time  all  other  witnesses  are  excused  from 
attendance. 

By  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  You  are  the  pastor  of  the  church  on  Eighteenth  street, 
west  of  Eighth  avenue,  are  you  not?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  pastor  there?  A.  Since  April, 
1892. 

Q.  You  came  from  the  south  to  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
from  the  Wilmington  Conference. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  not  familiar  with  New  York  city  or  its 
municipal  government?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  had  some  experience  after  awhile  with  the  enforce- 
ment or  nonen  for  cement  of  the  law,  didn't  you?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  in  your  own  way  what  your  ex- 
perience was;  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  your  own  story? 
A.  I  can  do  it  very  quickly  if  you  will  allow  me  to;  I  have 
written  it  out  to-day. 

Q.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Chairman  Lexow.— What  is  the  subject? 

Mr.  Moss. — The  subject  is  his  personal  experience  with  Cap- 
tain Donohue  and  his  endeavors  to  have  the  law  enforced  in 
the  neighborhood  of  his  church  and  residence;  his  failure  to 
get  it  enforced  and  the  reasons  for  it. 

A.  I  came  to  New  York  in  April,  1892,  about  the  time  that 
the  papers  were  filled  with   Dr.  Parkhurst'a  crusade;  I  sym- 
pathized fully  with  him  and  the  effort  he  was  making;  no  one,    . 
however,  asked  me  to  render  any  assistance  or  in  any  way  take 
up  the  controversy;  I  was  too  new  in  New  York  to  voiuateer 
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my  services;  besides,  to  liave  entered  the  lists  to  purify  a  city 
that  I  knew  nothing  ahout  would  have  been  a  bit  of  pre- 
sumptuous meddling  on  my  part;  I  resolved  to  treat  tlie  police 
of  the  city,  as  I  came  in  contact  with  them,  with  the  fullest 
confldence  until  matters  of  personal  knowledge  came  to  me 
to  change  my  opinion;  I  did  not  think  that  any  purpose  of 
good  government  could  be  served  by  attempts  of  mine  to 
lessen  confidence  in  the  force,  unless  I  Iiad  personal  knowledge 
to  justify  me;  I  have  never  looked  up  anything,  end  U!aruin;» 
of  nothing  for  several  months,  I  believed  that  we  had  the 
cleanest  precinct  in  the  city;  the  oflBecrs  were  always  very 
courteous  to  me  whenever  I  met  them,  excepting  a  sergeant 
once  in  a  station-house;  of  course,  I  saw  that  the  saloons  were 
open  on  Sunday  and  shortly  after  coming  I  pointed  out  an  open 
saloon  to  a  patrolman  whose  name  I  do  not  know,  and  inquired 
why  he  did  not  close  it;  he  said  that  if  I  insisted  upo;i  it, 
he  supposed  he  must  do  so;  but  it  would  do  no  good  and  only 
get  him  in  trouble  with  the  department  and  cause  his 
removal  to  some  undesirable  precinct;  I  told  him  if  no  general 
good  was  to  come  of  it,  I  would  not  put  him  into  trouble;  he 
then  gave  me  the  story  of  an  oflBcer,  who  got  into  serious  trouble 
fdf  di'alinfr  with  a  liquor  man  who  was  beatin-;  a  much  siu.-iiitjr 
man  on  Twenty-fourth  street;  after  several  months  Mr.  White 
and  his  men,  printers  at  260  West  Eighteenth  street,  told  me 
that  a  policy  shop  was  and  had  been  running  a  long  time  next 
door  to  him,  and  there  was  another  one  across  the  street;  while 
I  look  up  nothing,  I  yet  feel  that  when  knowledge  comes  to  me 
of  wrongdoing  that  t  should  be  particeps  criminis  if  1  do  not 
seek  1o  break  it  up;  I  ivas  in  doubt  what  course  to  take  in  this 
case,  hut  on  a  visit  to  a  police  sergeant,  who  is  a  member  of 
n  y  church,  he  at  once  asked  ir;e  for  names,  numbers  ami  ic- 
formation,  of  which  he  (nade  a  memoranda,  and  said,  "  Ton 
will  Jiear  of  this  again;"  a  few  days  later  a  large  man  with  a 
long  German  name  called  upon  me  and  said  he  was  wardman  for 
one  precinct,  and  had  been  ssjit  i»y  the  captaiu  tn  inquire  about 
the  policy  shops  I  had  spoken  about,  tn  the  sergeant  at  he;id- 
quarteis;  I  gave  him  all  the  iiifopuiation  I  had.  with  names  of 
witnesses;  he  seemed  perfectly  sucpvi'^od  to  know  that  anybody 
ponld  bo  engaged  in  such  busi.irr-s  in  the  precinct;  his  innocence 
and  ignorance  greatly  impren!;ed  me;  1.  heard  nothing  more  of 
the  marter  for  several  days,  uatil'a  neighbor  told  me  that  the 
policy  man  at  261  had  inquired  of  him  whether  he  was  making 
any  trouble  for  him,  that  the  preaclii:r  E>,cross  the  avenue  was 
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trying  to  make  troubJe  for  Mm  at  the  station-honst;;  I  at  onue 
wrote  to  Superintendent  Byrnes  tnal^ittij  complaint  against  the 
places;  the  next  morning  an  inspector  —  I  tiling  McAvoy  and  a 
sergeant  —  called  upon  me  to  leiira  liarticnlars ;  I  gave  them  all 
I  had;  they  told  me  the  case  slioald  be  attended  to;  I  heard 
nothing  more  of  the  case  for  some  time,  and  again  wrote  the 
superintendent;  I  thinli  I  wrote  him  three  times;  in  the  mean- 
time a  young  man  learned  what  I  was  trying  to  do,  and  without 
my  linowledge  bought  a  policy  ticket  and  brought  it  to  me; 
after  my  last  letter  to  the  superintendent-,  Captain  Schuitz  of 
our  precinct,  called  upon  me  to  req.iest  that  I  would  not  make 
my  complaints  to  headquarters,  but  to  him,  and  he  would  faith- 
fully and  promptly  attend  to  everything  that  annoyed  me;  that 
my  complaints  to  the  superintendent  had  gotten  him  into  serious 
trouble  at  headquarters,  and  the  superintendent  unmercifully 
scored  him ;  Inspector  McAvoy  told  me  alsothat  the  superintend- 
ent had  abused  the  captain  mos!.  awfully  for  not  having 
promptly  attended  to  the  work;  I  told  Captain  Schulta  that  the 
reason  I  did  not  complain  to  him  was  because  I  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  his  station-house  from  the  fact  that  these  policy  men 
seemed  to  have  been  notified  from  them  that  T  was  after  them; 
he  greatly  depricated  such  a  suspicion  and  assured  me  that 
they  got  their  information  eisewhei'c;  that  a  thing  like  that 
oould  not  occur;  I  promised  him  that  in  the  future  I  would 
report  all  cases  to  him  and  give  him  tlie  first  chance  to  correct 
them ;  the  policy  men  moved  elsewhere,  and  later  the  captain 
told  me  they  had  gone  out  of  his  prectaet;  I  gave  him  tlie  ticket 
and  place  where  it  was  purchased,  with  the  request  that  he 
proceed  against  the  one  who  sold  It;  he  objected  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  had  gone  and  the  ricket  was  two  or  three  weeks 
old,  and  the  courts  did  not  like  to  have  STich  cases  come  before 
them;  that  we  had  broken  bis  business  and  had  better  let  him 
go;  the  whole  time  from  first  complaint,  before  they  ceased  to 
do  business,  must  have  been  from  three  to  five  months;  I 
asked  this  captain  to  have  a  s\ispected  place  shadowed  in 
the  lower  end  of  one  block,  which  he  did,  and  the  parties 
moved  out;  I  do  not  remember  now  any  other  case  reported 
to  him;  when  Captain  Donohue  came  to  the  precinct  I  sent 
for  him  and  told  him  what  my  method  had  been  with  Captain 
Sehultz;  that  I  did  no  detective  work  whatever,  but  when 
knowledge  was    brought  to  me  of    lawless    place,^,  I    felt    re- 
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BpoDSible  for  their  closing  and  woiilil  report  first  to  him 
bofore  going  down  town  or  elsewlieie;  he  ^ipproved  ol  my 
course  and  said  he  would  attend  to  any  cases  promptly  that 
I  reported;  he  said  that  often  the  police  suspected  places,  but- 
that  it  was  eo  difficult  to  get  evidence,  and  that  he  wanted 
to  do  what  was  right;  I  told  him  I  thought  we  had  the  cleanest 
precinct  in  the  city,  and  I  wanted  it  kept  so;  that  he  was  a 
young  man  and  had  a  chance  to  malie  a  record;  that  I  took 
stock  in  young  men  and  would  stand  by  him  under  all  cir- 
cumstances 80  long  as  he  was  right;  we  parted  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  and  he  often  called  upon  me  with  and  with- 
out special  invitations;  not  lo'ng  after  his  coming  to  the  pre- 
cinct, I  was  called  upon  one  morning  by  a  prominent  official 
Qot  now  in  office,  who  inquired  if  I  was  not  seriously  annoyed 
by  disorderly-houses  and  policy  shops  abont  me;  I  told  him  my 
experience  before  related,  and  said,  "  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
one  in  the  precinct;  I  regard  this  as  the  cleanest  in  the  city, 
and  while  the  captain  keeps  it  so  I  shall  stand  by  him;"  the 
gentleman  looked  perfectly  incredulous  at  my  statements,  which 
I  repeated,  assuring  him  that  I  had  no  information  of  any  kind 
of  the  existence  of  a  disorderly-house  running  in  the  precinct 
or  of  a  policy  shop;  there  had  been  two  suspicious  places  in 
one  block  which  I  had  reported,  one  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Riley, 
which  was  raided,  and  I  think  implements  of  gambHng  found; 
I  think  no  conviction  followed,  but  can  not  speak  positively; 
I  also  reported  a  flat  in  the  Capitol,  306  West  Eighteenth  street; 
he,  in  that  case,  had  the  owner  dispossess  them  and  they  moved 
out;  I  think  I  mentioned  these  cases  to  the  visitor;  I  ara  sure 
I  did  if  his  call  was  after  these  events;  he  desired  that  I  should 
not  mention  his  call  on  the  business  that  brought  him,  to  any- 
one; that  is  his  name,  as  I  understood;  I  sent  for  Captain 
Donohue  the  same  day  and  inquired  as  to  the  condition  of  hia 
precinct;  he  said  it  was  all  right;  he  knew  of  nothing'going 
on  contrary  to  law;  I  inquired  about  disorderly-houses  and 
policy  shops;  he  said  he  did  not  know  of  one  of  either  in  the 
precinct;  I  said,  "Captain,  you  are  being  carefully  looked  up; 
you  are  a  young  man  and  I  should,  be  sorry  to  have  you  make 
a  mistake;  these  are  not  times  when  a  police  captain  can  afford 
to  be  derelict  in  duty;  I  would  advise  you  to  have  your  officers 
go  carefully  through  your  precinct  and  make  thorough  wort 
of  it;  I  have  reported  everywhere  that'  your  precinct  is  the 
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cleanest  in  the  city;  I  want  jou  to  see  that  my  boast  is  made 
good;"  the  captain  thanked  me,  and  retired  with  the  assurance 
that  he  would  not  disappoint  me;  in  March,  1894,  I  was  visiting 
■  a  member  of  my  church  in  West  Seventeenth  street;  she  told 
me.  that  herself  and  neighbors  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
people  living  in  243,  245,  247;  she  said  these  were  disorderly- 
housea,  tept  by  one  person,  and  that  the  people  who  lived  in 
them  plied  their  trade  on  the  sidewalks  of  the  block;  and  that 
their  language  and  conduct  were  very  annoying;  that  she 
and  her  neighbors  were  about  to  send  a  letter  to  the  Parkhurst 
society;  I  requested  her  to  delay  that  for  awhile  and  leave  the 
whole  matter  with  me,  and  them  places  should  be  broken  up; 
that  the  captain  was  a  young  man,  ambitious  and  anxious  to 
do  his  duty,  and  I  wanted  to  give  him  every  chance  possible; 
I  went  home  and  sent  him  a  note  to  call  upon  me  at  once; 
he  came  and  I  told  him  the  whole  story;  he  thanked  me 
again  and  said  it  should  be  attended  to;  I  believe  he  also  said 
that  he  knew  it  was  a  bad  house,  but  that  it  was  so  difScult 
to  get  sufficient  evidence;  he  certainly  made  this  statement 
about  the  place  at  that  time,  or  later;  I  believe  he  raided 
the  place  either  that  night  or  the  nest;  I  speak  now  wholly 
upon  information ;  I  heard  that  he  found  two  women  only,  and 
that  they  were  discharged  for  lack  of  evidence;  neighbors 
at  312  West  Eighteenth  street  also  complained  to  me  of  the 
character  of  the  flats  in  rear  of  them  on  Seventeenth  street; 
1  reported  them  to  the  captain,  and,  as  the  nuisance  was  not 
abated,  complained  or  sent  word  by  ofBcers  to  him  again 
and  again;  he  explained  to  me  that  the  serious  trouble 
was  that  the  flats  were  held  by  Mr.  Flagg  who  gave  the  police 
more  trouble  than  any  other  real  estate  man  in  the  city;  that 
fee  would  remove  disreputable  people  from  a  furnished  flat  In 
one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  and  so  stood  in  with  them,  and 
It  was  very  hard  to  get  evidence  against  them:  one  night  I  saw 
the  captain  and  several  ofBcers  in  citizens'  dress  standing  at 
corner  of  Seventeenth  street  and  Eiehth  avenue,  within  seven 
er  eight  doors  of  these  fliats;  as  I  passed,  he  called  me  aside,  and 
said  T  am  shadowina;  those  flats  to-night;  younc  men  and  others 
noticed  these  officers  and  all  seemed  to  be  curious  to  know  what 
was  going  on:  some  coniectured  that  a  raid  was  on  hand:  I  left 
the  captain  with  a  curious  thought  in  my  mind  that  shadowing 
of  that  kind  could  hardly  result  in  anything,  and  I  never  heard 
that  anything  whatever  came  of  it:  I  had  no  further  occasion  to 
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call  upcm  the  captain  other  than  to  send  him  word  that  people 
in  those  flats  were  still  annoying  my  neighbors;  it  began,  how- 
ever, to  dawn  upon  me  that  I  was  being  played  with  by  the 
captain;  in  August  or  September,  on  returning  home  one  nighty 
I  found  at  my  step,  a  lady  who  proved  to  be  a  Mrs.  Monehan; 
ehe  said  she  called  to  know  if  I  would  help  her  about"  thoae 
houses  in  Seventeenth  street,  naming  245;  I  said  that  place  waa 
raided  and  closed  by  Captain  Donahue  last  spring;  she  said  that 
was  a  fake,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  that  the  place  had  been 
running  ever  since;  that  she  moved  into  247  in  good  laith  to  keep 
a  furnished- room  house,  and  found  herself  between  two  dis- 
orderly-houses kept  by  the  same  woman;  that  she,  and  het 
family  and  boarders,  were  compelled  to  hear  all^  sorts  of  un- 
seemly things;  that  the  woman  made  no  concealment  of  her 
business,  but  admitted  it  to  her;  I  told  her  to  go  to  the  captain; 
she  said  she  had  been  there  twice,  but  he  gave  her  no  satisfao 
tion  and  did  not  treat  he  well ;  I  said,  "  Yon  are  both  Catholics, 
and  ought  to  stand  by  each  other;"  she  said,  "That  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  this  case;  that  he  wasn't  much  of  a 
Catholic  anyhow;"  "  Then,"  I  suggested,  "  the  most  natural  thing 
would  be  for  you  to  go  to  your  priest;  Father  Healey  has  a  num- 
ber of  assistants  —  I  have  none  —  they  have  more  time  than  I 
have,  please  take  your  case  to  them;"  she  made  some  reply 
which  I  do  not  remember,  but  it  was  perfectly  respectful  to 
her  priest;  she  further  said,  "  I  was  told  to  come  to  you,  and  yon 
would  help  me,  and  I  don't  know  where  else  to  go;"  she  also 
told  me  that  she  had  been  to  the  inspector,  but  was  insulted  b» 
him;  I  told  her  I  would  look  into  the  matter  and  aid  her  if 
possible;  the  outcome  was,  that  as  I  looked  into  it,  I  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  Captain  Donohue;  made  up  my  mind  that  he  had  been 
playing  with  me,  and  that  the  time  had  come  for  me  to  actively 
engage  in  the  reform;  I  felt  then  and  now,  that  I  had  given  the 
police  an  ample  trial  in  my  own  community,  and  the  evidence 
of  guilty  knowledge  on  their  part  of  disorderly-houses,  was  sufB- 
ciently  plain;  that  I  must'withdraw  all  confidence  and  take  my 
place  with  those  who  were  fighting  for  better  things;  not  the 
noxt  Sabbath  after  Mrs.  Monahan's  call,  but  the  next  follow- 
ing, I  gave  my  first  prelude  upon  the  question;  later  volunteer 
Detective  Leonard  secured  suEBcient  evidence  to  hold  the  keeper 
of  this  place  for  trial  in  General  Sessions,  and  she  is  now,  t 
believe,  in  the  Tombs,  awaiting  trial,  being  unable  to  procure 
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bail;  Leonard  informed  me  tliat  Captain  Donoliue  refused  to  give 
him  any  access  to  tlie  police  record  of  the  persons  in  her  house, 
though  he  called  upon  him  to  ascertain  her  standing  and  repu- 
tation with  the  police. 

Q.  How,  doctor,  jou  started  in  with  a  great  deal  of  confidence 
to  the  police  department;  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  tried  them  for  about  two  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  given  them  a  long  and  patient  trial?  "A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  have  gone  into  details  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  same  confidence  in  them  now,  upon  the  ad- 
ministration of  law  and  an  honest  attention  to  husiness  that 
you  had  when  you  started  in?  A.  I  have  in  very  many  of  the 
patrol  whom  I  have  met,  but  none  whatever  in  the  captains. 

Q.  And  you  base  that  opinion  entirely  upon  your  personal 
experience,  which  has  been  so  detailed  as  to  give  you  some  right 
to  speak?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  had  communication  with  minor  officers,  with  ser- 
geants, captains,  with  the  inspectors,  and  you  have  had  com- 
munications up  to  the  head  of  the  force?    A.  Yes,  sir., 

Q.  You  have  no  confidence  in  it?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say 
that  about  the  superintendent;  I  have  had  no  communication 
with  him;  every  communication  I  sent  to  him  was  promptly 
attended  to,  and  I  happen  to  know  from  others  that  he  dealt 
very  severely  with  Captain  Schultz. 

Q.  But  so  far  as  the  execution  of  the  law  was  concerned,  the 
closing  up  of  saloons  at  unlawful  hours,  yon  have  not  had 
positive  results?    A.  No;  I  have  had  no  results  whatever. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  You  have  followed  the  line  of  investigation  that  has  been 
followed  by  the  committee  here;  have  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  familiarized  yourself  with  the  various  matters  that 
have  come  up  before  us?     A.  I  have;  very  carefully. 

Q.  One  very  important  question  which  has  been  presented  is 
that  of  the  condition  of  the  social  evil  in  this  city,  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  ability  to  regulate  the  interference  by  police  and  the 
faicentive  or  inducement  to  take  gains  from  people  engaged  in 
the  vicious  traffic,  which  depends  upon  the  solution  of  that 
question  legislatively  or  otherwise. 
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Q.  Have  you  got  any  panacea  to  offer  in  any  way,  -eitlier  liy 
way  of  legislation,  localization,  or  otherwise,  of  the  social  eril  in 
this  city?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  considered  the  matter  carefully?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  is  your  best  judgment  upon  the  subject?  A.  First 
of  all,  I  think  the  police  department  of  the  city  ought  to  abso- 
lutely he  disorganized  and  reorganized. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  social  evil?  A.  The  social  evil;  J 
think  the  God  Almighty's  plan  is  the  only  feasible  plan. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  think  that  is  absolute  prohibition  — 
"  Thou  Shalt  not! "  and  follow  that  up  in  good  faith;  I  havenJt 
any  question  hut  that  I  could  close  up  every  place  in  my 
precinct,  if  I  had  the  authority  of  a  police  captain  with  no  hinder- 
ance  from  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  said  that  the  result  of  closing  up  these  varioua 
places  leads  to  the  general  dissemination  of  the  vice  in  places 
that  otherwise  would  be  entirely  relieved  from  that  evil;  that 
instead  of  being  localized  houses,  these  creatures  go  t© 
tenements,  places  that  otherwise  are  perfectly  moral,  and  that 
they  sow  the  seeds  of  social  evil,  to  a  far  greater  extent,  in  the 
community,  under  present  conditions,  than  if  they  were  localized 
even  in  houses,  not  to  speak  of  any  territory;  what  do  you  say 
to  that?  A.  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,  sir;  I  believe  that  the 
conditions  in  that  regard  are  much  better  now  than  formerly; 
they  are  now  being  kept  on  the  run;  to  localize  it,  I  believe, 
would  simply  be  another  step  toward  the  abolishment  of  mar- 
riage; every  step  to  make  the  social  evil  safe  and  honorable  ia 
a  step  toward  lessening  the  number  of  marriages. 

Bj  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Doctor,  do  you  think  it  cao  be  suppressed?  A,  Yes,  sir; 
not  this  year;  but  we  have  got  all  eternity  to  do  it  in. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then,  you  believe  that  regulations  looking  to  absolute 
extirpation,  as  far  as  possible,  and,  in  your  judgment  gradual, 
is  the  best  remedy  to  pursue?  A.  I  have  no  question  about 
that,  though  I  believe  in  all  methods  looking  to  an  immediate 
extirpation  and  working  on  that  line. 

Q.  But  you  admit  that  it  has  got  to  l>e  gradual,  do  jou  not? 
A.  As  an  organized  traffic,  I  hardly  think  that  It  need  be  very 
gradual;  it  is  true,  sir,  that  all  prohibitory  laws,  such  as  against 
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murder  and  against  theft  and  everytliing,  are  not  absolutely 
piohibitorj ;  but  they  do  wonderfully  restrict. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
<i.  But,  take  it  in  the  eases  of  women  addicted  to  a  course  of 
fife  of  that  kind;  do  you  tbink  it  can  be  successfully  dealt  with 
Ditless  the  State  or  the  charitable  societies  of  the  community 
provide  some  means  by  which  women  wlio  are  engaged  in  that 
course  of  life  may  earn  an  honorable  livelihood?  A.  I  think 
file  State  and  city  can  better  afford  to  care  for  them  as  almoners 
upon  its  charity  than  to  care  for  tibem  as  they  are  now  being 
cared  for;  I  do  believe  that  in  every  case  something  onghc  to  be 
done  to  them;  I  believe  that  these  poor  creatures  themselves  — 
and  I  remember  that  I  am  on  my  oath  —  I  believe  they  are  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning;  I  believe  a  large  percentage  of 
them,  kept  under  right  influences,  can  be  redeemed  and  saved. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  the  great  mass  of  those  women  would  be 
very  glad  to  get  out  of  that  kind  of  a  life  if  tliey  could  do  so? 
A,  I  have  great  reason  to  believe  it,  although  I  have  come  in 
contact  with  them  very  little, 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  even  among  charitable  and  religions 
people  there  is  a  great  aversion  to  having  anything  to  do  \vith 
this  class  of  women  —  to  employ  them  in  any  capacity  where 
they  are  brought  in  relation  with  tlieir  families?  A.  I  tliink 
"o,  and  I  think  justly  so;  I  think  they  can  be  emjiloyed  in 
factories,  in  laundry  places,  in  places  where  they  do  sewing; 
well,  factory  covers  the  whole;  I  slionldn't  want  to  take  one  into 
my  house  as  a  servant,  and  I  wouldn't  advise  anyone  to  do  so, 
unless  she  was  thoroughly  well  known. 

Q.  When  you  talk  of  laundries,  shops,  etc.,  it  is  a  conceded 
fact  that  in  those  places  there  are  many  virtuous  and  well- 
deserving  girls  employed;  and  wouldn't  they  have  the  same 
ebjection  to  associating  with  those  women  who  desired  to  re- 
form? A.  They  ought  to  have;  but  then  you  can  separate 
tliem ;  I  find  this,  in  answering  another  part  of  your  question, 
that  there  is  an  aversion  to  these  women;  I  have  not  found  it 
bo;  within  30  minutes  of  my  door  I  can  tak-i  a  dissolute  women 
to  any  one  of  10  places  where  I  believe  she  will  be  received 
without  money  or  price,  and  be  cared  for  until  she  can 
be  taken  care  of  permanently;  I  don't  know  of  three  such  places 
in  New  York  to  keep  a  good  woman  from  going  astray;  I  am 
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especiallj  interested  in  this,  for  I  am  trying  to  liave  such  a 
place  under  my  own  eye  where  a  girl  that  ^ets  $3.50  or  $4  a 
week  can  be  cared  for, 

Q.  You  recognize  that  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  .j  lestion  to  deal 
with  practically?  A.  Yes;  but  it  seems  to  be  more  difficult  to 
get  people  to  take  care  of  pirls  before  they  go  a«tray  than  to 
lachrymose  over  tliem  after  they  have  gone  astray. 

By  SenatO'r  Bradley:  , 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  the  State  to 
have  a  place  where  they  conld  earn  their  own  living?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  like  me;  you  say  you  believe  in  (loing  back  to  the 
first  constitution  given  to  man;  you  believe  that  is  the  best 
constitution?    A,  I  do.  ; 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  custom  of 
society  being  so  unforgiving  to  a  woman  vpho  has  wandered 
from  the  path  of  virtue  whilst  men  who  are  notorious  for  that 
are  received  with  approbation  in  the  most  refined  society?  A. 
I  have  been  fighting  that  feature  of  society  through  my  whole 
ministry. 

Q.  That  presents  a  very  difficult  question ;  the  difficulty  with 
the  social  evil  is  that  society  itself  has  adopted  one  rule  re- 
garding a  woman  entirely  different  from  that  regarding  a  man? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  woman  is  damned  and  the  man  applauded?    A.  Yos, 

Q.  How  are  we  going  to  reverse,  that  is  the  question?  A.  We 
are  trying  to  do  it;  there  is  a  society  of  which  Dr.  De  Costa 
is  the  head  that  is  working  for  one  standard  of  purity;  the 
Bible  is  certainly  on  that  line. 

Q.  Can  the  law  go  any  further  than  to  give  charitable 
societies  and  churches  legitimate  support  in  establishing  these 
agencies  that  will  revolutionize  the  present  ideas  about  these 
things?  A.  Well,  I  am  unalterable  in  these  ideas  of  opposition 
through  the  State  giving  any  aid  to  any  sectarian  institution. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  in  the  way  of  giving  money?  A.  Of  course, 
it  is  right,  I  think,  for  the  pulpit  and  other  reformatory 
agencies  to  take  these  steps;  while  we  work  for  absolute  pro- 
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fiibition  against  all  evils,  the  actual  prohibition  reached  will 
be  below  the  actual  level  of  that  acherae. 

Q.  The  Legislature  and  the  people  expect  us  to  recommend 
some  solution  of  this  difficult  problem;  we  all  know  that  it 
exists,  and  my  judgment  is,  no  matter  what  recommendation, 
that  it  is  very  easy  to  find  we  are  placed  in  a  very  peculiar 
position;  we  may  have  views  of  our  own  as  to  the  practical 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  this  question,  but  the  practical 
■piewB  we  might  have  might  not  meet  with  the  men  who  are  so 
absolute  in  believing  that  this  thing  can  be  utterly  extirpated; 
and  it  becomes  our  duty  to  recommend  some  method  and  we 
would  like  to  have  the  best  thought  and  the  most  experienced 
specialists  of  the  city  of  New  York  as  to  what  tbey  think  will 
remedy  this  evil?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Does  your  theory  imply  the  passing  of  any  additional 
Itegislation?  A.  I  wish  there  might  be  a  severer  penalty  which 
would  reach  the  property  holder;  I  believe  he  is  the  man  that 
ought  to  be  reached;  if  you  will  make  a  law  that  will  put  a 
heavy  fine  upon  the  property  holder  where  a  disorderly  bouse 
is  kept,  I  think  they  will  all  disappear  at  once. 

Mr.  Jerome. — There  was  such  a  case  in  the  Special  Sessions. 
The  party  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  six  mouths,  and 
Sued  $500. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Why  are  not  prosecutions  of  that  kind 
against  property  owners  taken  more  frequently? 

Mr.  Moss. — It  is  very  hard  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  suc- 
cessful prosecution  in  those  cases. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Why,  instead  of  arresting  these  unfortu- 
nate creatures  and  sending  them  to  the  Island,  do  you  not 
make  it  prohibitory  against  their  living  in  this  city  by  proae- 
cntirg  the  owners  of  houses  so  occupied? 

Mr.  Moss. — You  speak  of  "  yon."  Of  cours,  we  do  not  prose- 
cute anybody. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  understand  that;  but  I  mean,  why  is  not 
the  activity  directed  in  the  direction  of  the  landlord?  Why  is 
not  an  agitation  produced  here  to  prosecute  property  owners? 

Mr.  M<^s. — It  seems  to  be  very  much  more  difficult  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  property 
owner.  There  have  been  a  great  many  efforts  made  to  get 
Buch  prosecutions. 
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CliairmaB  Ivcxow. — In  these  eases,  where  you  have  secured 
conyictions,  was  it  not  an  easy  matter  for  you  to  have  notified. 
the  landli^ds  of  those  buildings  that  this  kind  of  offense  or 
tusiness  was  being  conducted  there  and  then  train  your  guns 
against  (hem? 

Mr.  Moss. — Mr.  Senator,  there  are  to-day  two,  three  or  four 
wealthy  property  owners  in  this  city  who  are  under  indict- 
ment and  have  been  under  Indictment  for  months  at  our  in- 
stance for  that  very  reason.    They  have  not  been  tried. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Why  not  amend  the  law  so  as  to  malie 
the  existence  of  that  thing  presumptive  evidence  of  knowledge? 
Mr.  Moss. — That  would  be  a  very  good  idea.  I  havei  always 
advised  anybody  who  consulted  with  me  on  that  point  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  look  out  for  his  proper-fy  and  see  that  it 
didn't  become  a  public  nuisance. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  it  were  proven  that  houses  of  that 
kind  existed  in  a  certain  locality  for  six  months  would  it  not  be 
a  good  idea  to  have  a  law  which  would  regard  that  as  repre- 
senting a  presumption  against  the  owner  of  the  property  of 
knowledge? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  think  that  would  be  a  very  wise  amendment 
It  is  very  difBcult  to  establish  this  kind  of  a  case,  because^  thu 
very  moment  you  serve  a  written  notice  upon  an  owner,  then 
you  have  to  start  fresh  upon  your  case.  You  can  not  presume 
any  notice  back  of  the  notice  you  have  given  and  he  immediately 
uses  the  changed  conditions,  and  you  have  much  more  difficulty 
in  getting  evidence  in  case  of  property  owner. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  Senator  Pound  suggests,  and  probably 
that  might  be  the  better  way,  to  take  a  term,  say,  six  months, 
and  make  a  term  of  that  kind  conclusive  evidence  of  knowledge 
of  the  owner  of  property;  and  a  shorter  term,  30  or  60  days  say, 
presumptive  evidence  of  his  knowledge. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Do  you  know  of  any  section  of  the  world 
where  this  question  has  l>een  successfully  dealt  with? 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  do  not  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going  to  deal 
with  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  drive  it  out  entirely. 

Senator  O'Connor. — It  ia  the  diseases  that  very  oftentimes 
young  men  contract  that  is  carried  on  through  generations. 
Now,  isn't  it  the  duty  of  the  State  to  take  some  practical  means 
to  prevent  an  evil  of  that  kind.  You  see,  when  you  get  right 
down  to  this,  you  have  a  difficult  problem. 
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Mr.  Moss. —  I  would  answer  jour  questtO'ii,  if  I  were  on  tlie 
witness-stand,  and  Iiad  mj  own  time  in  which  to  give  jou  a 
good  answer.  | 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  would  like  to  have  jou  or  any  other 
counsel,  connected  with  the  investigation,  study  out  and  sub- 
mit your  views.  We  want  the  benefit  of  your  judgment  on  these 
matters.  We  have  been  sitting  here  listening  to  a  lot  of  hor- 
rible disclosures,  which  show  a  very  bad  state  of  affairs;  but 
the  question  comes,  what  is  the  specific  remedy? 

Senator  Bradley,— I  would  make  a  suggestion  now,  which  ia 
that  we  invite  through  the  public  press  suggestions  from  the 
different  gentlemen,  who  are  interested  in  the  elimination  of 
this  crime.  That  this  committee  invites  suggestions  from  differ- 
ent divines,  and  different  men,  and  then  we  might  form  some 
plan.  But,  to  discuss  this  thing  in  public,  I  do  not  think, 
morally  speaking,  it  is  of  benefit 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  would  say  that  opinions  given  at  random  and 
short-handed  do  not  have  the  weight  and  importance  that  they 
would  if  given  after  study  and  delii>eration.  I  want  to  ask  the 
witness  a  question. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  stated  that  the  law  could  be  enforced  in  your  precinct 
and  that  you  believed  you  could  enforce  it  if  you  had  police 
authority;  you  meant  by  that  the  law  against  the  maintaining  of 
houses  of  ill-fame?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  understand  that  there  is  no  law  against  adultery  or 
prostitution?    A.    Ceirtainly. 

Q.  But  the  penalty  is  against  persons  who  allow  their  prop- 
erty to  be  used,  or  who  conduct  disorderly-houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  could  enforce  that  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  througout  your  district  continually,  after 
darkness,  have  you   not?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  frequently  all  night?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  you  know  its  condition  perfectly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  mature  judgment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  Iwlieve  that  this  law  against  the  maintaining 
of  such  houses,  punishing  the  proprietor  of  the  place  and  the 
owner  of  the  property  —  you  believe  that  law  should  be  made 
stronger  and  should  be  enforced?  A.  And  simplified;  I  want  to 
say  about  my  all-night  walks,  that  they  were  never  in  pursuit 
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of  information  on  this  line;  that  was  all  done  with  reference  to 
the  poor  last  winter,  looking  up  the  people  out  of  doors. 

The  committee  adjourned  to  Thursday,  December  13,   1894, 
at  10;30  a.  m. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixtj-flfth  session,  Thursday,  December 
13,  1894,  at  10:30  a.m.  , 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuth- 
bert  W,  Pound,  and  Daniel  Bradley.  John  W.  Gotf,  Frank 
Moss  and  W,  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Mofis. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  examiced  the  official  records  fur- 
nished by  the  police  department  last  night  to  discover  what 
officers,  since  1889,  had  turned  in  their  reward  percentages  to 
the  pension  fund;  and  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  put  them  upon 
the  minutes,  because  occasionally  we  have  testimony  of  the 
officers  who  have  received  rewards,  and  we  may  want  to  see 
whether  their  rewards  were  honorably  received  or  not  In  1889, 
the  amount  turned  in  was  |66.25.  Contributed  by  Detective 
Tessaro,  |40;  Officer  Rocksbery,  Second  precinct,  |5;  Officer 
Breen,  Thirty-first  precinct,  |20;  Officer  Saculka,  of  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct,  $1.25.  In  1890,  the  per  cent,  on  reward,  was  f96. 
Officer  Saul,  Second  precinct,  $6;  Officer  Lockwood,  of  the 
Thirty-third  precinct,  $10;  Officer  Peterman,  $44;  Officer  Morris, 
$12;  Officer  O'Brien,  $12;  Officers  Fletcher  and  Myers,  $6; 
O'Brien,  $5;  Officer  Macauley,  $5.  1891,  the  amount  was  $48; 
Officer  ilahoney,  of  the  Fourth  precinct,  $12;  Officer  Armstrong, 
of  the  Sixth  precinct,  $3;  Officer  Price,  of  the  Sixth  precinct,  $12; 
Officer  Eeadig,  of  the  Twentieth  precinct,  $2;  Officer  Richards, 
Central,  ?l'2;  Officer  Kiebeck,  of  the  Twentieth  precinct,  $2; 
Officer  Van  Kirk,  of  the  Ninth  precinct,  $2;  Officer  Casey,  of  the 
Second  precinct,  $2;  Officer  Murphy,  of  the  Ninth  precinct,  $2. 
In  the  year  1802,  the  amount  was  $223,  contributed  by  Officer 
Connors,  of  the  Tenth  precinct,  $12;  Officer  Edward  J.  Conners, 
of  the  first  court,  $12;  Officers  Grady  and  Darling,  $40;  Officer 
Felton,  of  the  Twelfth  precinct,  $12;  Officer  Morrison,  of  the 
Thirty-fifth  precinct,  $100;  Officer  Griffenhagen,  of  the  Twenty- 
ninth  precinct,  $29;  Officer  Dowling,  of  the  First  precinct,  $2; 
Sergeant  Sheridan,  $5;  Detective  Aloncle,  $20,  In  1893,  the 
Btenographer  has  the  record  of  that,  the  amount  was  only  $5;  I 
will  supply  the  name  later.     (Sergeant  Reap,  $5.) 
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Jolin  J,  Fergueon,  called  as  a  witness  on  beiiiilf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

Mr.  Moss, —  It  seems  doubtful  whether  anv  class  of  iiieu  of 
a  ai;nilai'  size  with  the  police  of  this  city  are  guilty  of  similar 
acts  of  anarchism,  as  this  4,000  men,  and  occasionally  we  pro- 
duce a  witness  illustrating  that  fact;  altliouy;L  we  could  occupy 
nearly  every  day  with  them  we  do  not  use  them  very  often. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 

Q.  What  is  your  full  name?     A.  John  Joseph  Ferguson. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Three  hundred  and  liftyeight 
West  Porty-flfth  street. 

Q,  There  is  a  reason  why  you  can  not  speak  very  well,  yon 
have  lost  five  of  your  front  teeth?    A.  Three. 

Q.  The  three  front  teeth  in  your  upper  jaw  are  missing?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  lose  those?  A.  Thanksgiving  morning, 
the  29th. 

Q,  Tel]  ns  how  you  lost  those  teethj  tell  us  the  whole  of  it? 
A.  I  went  to  purchase  two  crabs  on  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth 
street  and  Eighth  avenue  on  the  oyster-stand. 

y.  Draw  your  shoulders  back  and  talk  out?  A.  I  weDt  to 
purchase  two  crabs  on  the  corner  of  Forty-fourth  street  and 
Eighth  avenue  of  the  oyster -stand  and  the  oyster  man  put  up 
two  for  me,  and  when  I  went  to  examine  them  one  was  bad;  and 
T  had  an  altercation  with  him;  and  there  was  two  oiffieera 
standing  immediately  west  of  the  oyster  store,  and  one  of  them 
was  Thomas  T,  Bainbric,  and  he  walked  up  without  a  word  of 
wai-ning  and  hit  me  in  the  mouth. 

Q.  What  did  he  hit  you  with?  A.  His  hand;  but  the  dentist 
said  he  must  have  had  something  else  to  break  my  teeth, 

Q.  What  was  the  result  to  your  mouth?  A,  Broke  the  two 
teeth,  and  contusion  of  the  gum. 

Q,  The  teeth  were  splintered  up  into  the  gum.  were  they  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  dentist  had  to  cut  off  the  extei-ior  portion  of 
your  teeth,  and  then  extract  the  teeth?  A,  When  my  gums 
got  healthy, 

Q.  How  long  were  you  suffering  from  those  broken  teeth  be- 
fore you  got  them  extracted?     A.  Two  days  before  the  crowns 
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were  taken  off,  and  three  or  four  days  .tefore  the  roots  could 
be  Touched. 

i}.  Your  mouth  was  all  swollen  up;  wa»  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
1  have  a  doctor's  certificate  — 

Q.  Did  the  officer  arrest  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

(;.  Did  not  arrest  you  at  all?     A.  No.> 

Q.  Did  you  give  his  name?  A.  Thomas  T.  IJainbrie,  2647  waa 
his  number. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  complaint  about  that?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
preferred  a  charge  at  headquarters  against  him. 

Q.  You  have  not  heard  anytliing  from  tliat  charge,  have  youT 
A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lesow:  [ 

{}.  1  would  advise  you  to  go  to  the  district  attorney  with  your 
case;  have  you  told  us  all  about  the  occiivivui;e?  A.  That  is 
the  whole  substance  of  it;  he  hit  me  without  iirovocation. 

Q.  AVhat  were  you  doing  when  he  hit  you?  A.  I  was  pnr- 
chasing  two  crabs,  and  we  had  an  alteroaiion  in  regard  to  the 
((iiality  of  the  crabs,  and  he  did  not  seem  to  want  me  to  auuoy 
the  oyster  man. 

Q.  What  kind  of  altercation  did  you  get  inio?  A.  Just  word- 
ing about  the  quality  of  the  crabs;  that  is  all. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  "", 

Q.  Yon  wanted  the  man  to  give  yoii  back  the  money;  the  crabs 
were  bad?     A.  Or  give  good  crabs. 

Q.  And  this  man  had  a  stand  out  on  the  sidewalk?  A.  It  was 
within  the  stoop  line. 

Q.  It  was  outside  the  house?  A.  Yet<,  sir;  but  it  is  perma- 
nent. 

Q.  And  you  were  interfering  with  a  friend  of  the  officer'sT 
A.  Apparently;  yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  had  no  words  with  the  officer  prior  to  his  striking 
jou?  A.  No;  none  whatever;  I  heard  nothincr  from  the  officer 
until  he  moved  to  strike  me. 

L.  607  ' 
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Mrs,  Katie  Monahan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  tlie 
State,  being  duly  eworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  Yoii  are  a  married  woman,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  live  at  what  number  in  Seventeenth  street?  A. 
Two  hundred  and  forty-seven. 

Q,  Two  hundred  and  forty-seven?  A.  Two  hundred  and  forty- 
seven,  i  j 

Q.  West  Seventeenth   street?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  Doctor  Wilson  who  testi- 
fied last  night,  are  you   not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  spoke  something  about  your  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  a  family  of  children,  have  you  not?  A.  Noj 
they  are  dead;  my  children  are  all  dead. 

Q.  You  live  there  with  your  husband?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Keep  boarders?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Respectable  boarding-house?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  that  house  in  Seventeenth  street? 
A.  The  23d  of  April, 

Q,   Of  this  year?     A,   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  owner  of  the  property?  A,  The  Star  Brew- 
ing Company. 

Q,  There  was  a  woman  named  Mrs,  Giles  in  an  adjoining 
house?    A,  She  occupied  that  house. 

Q.  That  particular  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  kind  of  house  did  she  keep  there?  A.  It  was  a 
disreputable  house. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  owners  of  the 
house  about  her?    A.  Yes;  I  told  them  about  her, 

Q.  What  did  they  say?    A,  They  told  me  to  leave  their  office. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  '  ; 

Q.  To  get  out?     A.  To  get  out,  '  '■' 

By  Mr,  Moss:  '  '] 

Q.  Told  you  to  get  out  of  the  office?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  something  said  about  Mrs,  Giles  at  t&e  time 
you  took  the  house,  was  there  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  owners 
of  the  house  told  me  they  would  have  her  removed;  if  they 
had  not,  I  would  not  have  taken  the  house, 

Q.  Mrs.  Giles  occupied  the  adjoining  house?  A,  Yes,  sir; 
two  houses. 
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Q.  Two  houses  adjoining  yours?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  took  this  particular  house,  247,  which  she  had 
vacated,  you  had  this  conversation  with  the  owners,  in  which 
they  said  they  would  remove  her  from  the  adjoining*  house? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  kept  two  houses  of  ill-fame  adjoining  yours,  one  on 
each  side?    A.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  and  245. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  forty-three  and  245?  A.  Yes,  sirj  and 
then  they  ejected  the  respectable  family  in  249  and  placed  her 
in  the  house  in  the  month  of  May. 

Q.  She  had  three  houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  surrounded  yon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure  they  were  disreputable  houses?  A.  Yes; 
I  am  sure.  \ 

Q.  Did  you  observe  the  people  that  lived  in  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  actions  of  the  women?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  learn  their  names  —  some  of  thenj?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  learn  their  characters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  people  —  the  men  going  to  the  house? 
A.  Yes;  they  came  to  my  door  inquiring  for  them,  and  giving 
me  the  names. 

Q,  And  you  heard  their  conversation?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  conversation  from  these  houses?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  when  your  landlord,  the  Star  Brewing  Company,  re- 
fused to  give  you  any  relief  from  this  woman  did  you  go  to  the 
captain  of  the  precinct?     A.  I  did. 

Q,  Who  was  the  captain?     A.  Captain  Donohue. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  they 
were  bad-houses;  that  Judge  MacMahon  settled  the  case  in  the 
Jefferson  Market;  that  she  should  not  remain  in  that  precinct 

Q.  There  had  been  a  hearing  at  the  Jefferson  Market  court 
and  Judge  MacMahon  said  she  must  get  out  of  the  neighborhood? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  captain  told  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  anything?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  was  not  removed?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  case  in  the  court  brought  against  her  aftCT 
your  complaint?     A.  I  brought  a  case. 

Q.  Did  the  captain  bring  any  case?     A.  No. 

Q.  He  left  you  on  your  own  resources?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  yon  found  that  the  captain  would  not  do  anything 
for  you,  who  else  did  you  go  to?  A.  I  went  then  to  Superintend- 
ent Byrnes.  ,  i , 
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Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  just  stepped  out  of  the 
oflSce,  as  I  stepped  in. 

Q.  Wlio  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  one  of  his  men,  and  explained 
to  them, 'and  asked  them  if  they  would  not  put  that  ou  file,  what 
I  had  to  say. 

Q.  Did  that  officer  write  it  down?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that?  A.  Nothing;  I  never  heard 
nothing. 

Q.  You  never  heard?     A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  did  hear  from  it  from  Mrs,  Giles,  didn't  you?  A.  Yes, 
Bir;  I  heard  from  Mrs,  Giles. 

Q.  What  did  Mrs.  Giles  say  to  you  after  you  went  to  Super- 
intendent Byrnes?  A.  She  told  me  everything  that  I  told 
,  at  the  superintendent's  office;  she  hollered  it  in  the  street. 

Q.  Abused  you  in  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  do  that  in  the  presence  of  police  officers?    A.  She 

aid. 

Q.  Did  they  protect  you?    A.  No;  Officer  Cook  was  the  officer. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Jefferson  Market?  A.  I  went  to  the 
captain  again  then,  and  then  I  went  to  Jefferson  Market  to  get  a 
summons. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see  at  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Judge  Hogan. 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Hogan  do?    A.  He  told  me  to  go  home. 

Q.  Wouldn't  he  give  you  a  warrant?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Sent  you  home?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  did  he  say  he  would  do  anything?  A,  No;  on  that 
day  he  didn't  say. 

Q.  Who  else  did  you  go  to  see?  A.  Then  I  went  to  Judge 
Taintor,  because  I  know  him. 

Q.  Where  did  you  find  Judge  Taintor?  A.  Fifty-seventh 
street 

Q.  That  was  out  of  the  district?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Judge  Taintor  say  to  you?  A.  He  told  me  to 
procure  a  summons  for  the  owners  of  the  property. 

Q.  Told  you  to  go  to  Jefferson  Market  and  procure  a  warrant 
or  summons   against  the  owners?    A.   Yea,   sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?  A.  T  told  him  I  was  a  poor  woman 
and  had  my  household  affairs  to  see  to,  and  could  not  do 
anything  like  that;  and  then  he  advised  me  to  get  a  summons 
against  Mrs.  Giles. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  to  Judge  Hogan  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  summons?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  liim  Judge  Taintor  sent  you  back?  A.  Yes; 
thea  he  gave  me  a  summons  and  he  called  Officer  McConville 
to  get   a   summons. 

Q.  What  time  were  you  to  come  to  court  on  that  summons? 
A.   Haif-past   10. 

Q.  Did  you  go?    A.  I  was  there  at  10. 

Q.  Was  your  case  called?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  wait?    A.  Until  12  o'clock, 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?  A.  I  went  to  the  judge  and  asked 
him  why  he  did  not  call  the  case,  and  he  told  me  he  did;  so 
I  told  him  he  did  not,  that  he  had  deceived  me,  for  1  had  four 
witnesses  beside  myself  to  testify  he  never  called  the  case. 

Q.  What  did  be  do?  A.  He  told  me  to  go  home  again;  audi 
■told  him,  what  will  I  do  with  this  woman  when  I  go  home,  she 
is  a  great  annoyance  to  me;  he  said,  "Well,  you  will  find  out;" 
lie  said,  "She  won't  annoy  you  any  mori;." 

Q,  How  did  he  know  she  would  not  annoy  you,  did  he  say?  A. 
No;  the  men  put  me  away. 

(;.  Did  you  get  any  relief  after  that;  did  5Irs.  Giles  discontinue 
hep  business;  did  Mrs.  Giles  stop  busini'Ss?  A.  No,  sir;  just  the 
*ame. 

Q.  Went  on  just  thesame?     A.  Just  Ihe  same. 

Q,  After  Judge  Hc^^n's  promise?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  do  then?  A,  T  went  to  Superintendent 
Byrnes'   office  again. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr,  Byrnes  that  time?     A,  No. 

Q.  Who  did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  one  of  his  men;  but  I  wrote 
to  Superintendent  Byrnes  and  told  him  about — 

Q.  Did  you  write  a  personal  Iett'.r  to  him?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  mail  it?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  letter-box?    A.  Yes,  sir;  and  kept  a  copy  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  put  a  two  cent  stamp  on  it  when  you  mailed  it? 
A.  Yes. 

(J.  And  after  mailing  the  letter  to  Superintendent  Byrnes 
you  went  to  headquarters  and  saw  the  men?  A.  Yes;  I  asked 
him  if  he  got  my  letter,  and  this  man  did  not.  know  anything 
about  it;  and  he  told  me  he  would  see  it  was  all  right,  and  go 
haclt  to  Captain  Donohue  again,  and  he  would  see  it  was  aU 
Ti^ht. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  then?    A.  Then  I  went  to  Mr.  Osborne*B. 
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Q.  Who  is  Sir.  Osborne  A.  He  is  in  the  district  attOrnej'B 
cflice.  J 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  to  Inspector  McAvoy?  A.  Tliat  was 
aftcnvard.  , 

Q.  Yon  M-eut  to  Osborne  first?    A.  Yes,  air, 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Osborne  do?  A.  He  told  me  a  few  thinj;;) 
ivliui  to  do.  i 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  to  do?  A.  To  refer  this  to  Mr.  GofE; 
he  was  the  only  one  that  could  help  me  out  of  this 

Q.  The  only  man  that  would  help  you  out  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Tlien  you  went  to  Inspector  MrAvoy's,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  conversation  did  you  have  with  McAvoy?  A.  I 
told  him  about  how  the  police  had  treated  me,  and  how  Captain 
Donohue  was  not  true;  that  he  deceived  me,  telling  me  he  would 
do  what  was  just  and  did  not;  so  he  told  me  to  get  out  of  his  office 
that  I  hud  no  gronnds  for  what  I  was  talking  about. 

Q.  Told  you  you  had  no  grounds  for  complaint?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Is  that  what  McAvoy  said  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  came  in  while  you  were  talking  with  Inspector  Mc- 
Avoy?    A.  Captain  Donohue. 

Q,  Did  you  address  the  captain?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said  to 
Inspector  McAvoy,  "Here  is  the  captain,  and  he  can  tell  you 
the  same  as  I  am  telling  you,"  i 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  to  McAvoy?  A.  He  explained 
to  the  inspector  a  good  deal  of  things,  and  said,  "This  woman 
wmts  the  earth." 

<>,  You  only  wanted  protection  in  your  little  house?  A.  Well, 
T  wanfed  to  he  let  live. 

*>.    Rurrounded   by   the   enemy  you   wanted   protection?    'A. 

Q.  And  that  he  called  wanting  the  earth?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  "^Vltat  was  the  end  of  the  interview;  how  did  it  end?  A, 
Then  I  went  to  ^Ir.  GoiV's  ofBce.  I 

Q.   How   did   von   leave   Inspector   McAvoy? 

Seiintor   Bradley.— K!ie    snid    he   told   her   to   get   out. 

The  Witness,— But  I  did  not  get  out;  and  T  told  Mm  to  sit 
down  and  have  patience  until  I  explained  to  him  the  matters, 
nnd  he  got  up  nnd  walked  the  floor  in  a  very  furions  manner; 
and  1  told  him  I  did  not  think  that  was  his  office,  I  thought  it 
belonged  to  the  public,  and  if  he  would  sit  down  I  would  explain 
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to  him,  an<i  he  would  not;  and  I  told  the  captain  I  did  nut  think 
it  was  right,  he  should  not  treat  me  so,  as  I  was  a  poor 
woman  he  had  a  right  to  do  better  with  me;  so  Captain 
DoDOhue  told  the  inspector  that  the  Star  Brewing  Company 
were  bringing  a  case  against  Mrs.  Giles  to  put  her  out  of  the 
house;  so  the  captain  sent  an  agent  of  the  property  to  me  to 
see  if  I  would  go  to  the  court  with  the  police;  and  I  said, 
"No;  I  would  not  go; "  and  he  asked  me  why  I  would  not  go; 
I  said  I  would  not  go  with  the  police  because  they  knew 
more  than  I  did,  and  why  should  I  testify  for  them;  so  I  did 
go  to  the  court  but  not  in  the  way  they  could  know  me  —  I 
■dressed  in  black. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  The  owners  promised  to  put  her  out,  did  they  not?  A. 
Not  to  me;  the  police,  they  told  me  the  police  were  after  her, 
and  they  would  not  have  to  do,  and  it  would  cost  them  a  lot  of 
money,  and  I  was  making  a  lot  of  bother  for  them,  and  they 
wanted  to  dispossess  me  on  the  5th  of  September, 

Q.  What  for?  A.  For  making  bother  for  them  and  annoy- 
ing Mrs,  Giles,  the  tenant. 

By  Senator   Pound: 
Q.  What  was  the  charge;  what  was  the  charge  alleged  in  the 
dispossess   papers? 

By   Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  Was  it  a  30  days'  notice  or  three  days'?  A.  They  did  not 
serve  me  any  papers,  only  verbally, 

Mr.  GofE.—  I  wish  to  publicly  announce  now  that  it  is  only 
taking  up  my  time  and  producing  considerable  annoyance  to 
me  for  witnesses  to  come  one  after  another  to  ask  to  be  ex- 
cused ;  our  calendar  breaks  down,  and  every  one  has  an  excuse, 
and  he  is  sick,  or  something  is  the  matter  with  him,  and  we 
have  been  running  a  couple  of  days  here  trying  to  fill  out  the 
time  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman. —  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  counsel  will 
notify  witnesses  whose  presence  is  not  required,  and  unless 
they  do  receive  notification  they  have  no  occasion  to  bother 
the   counsel.     It   is   necessary    for   a '  witness   to   make   some 
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sacrifice  of  their  time;  tlie  counsel  and  committee  are  making 
great  sacrifice  of  theirs. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Thej  did  not  serve  you  with  any  formal  notice  to  get  ont? 
A.  So.  } 

Q.  But  requested  you  to  leave?  A.  Yes,  sir;  told  me  if  I 
didn't  do  better  by  2  o'clock,  about  2  o'clock  he  would  give  me  a 
dispossess. 

Q.  Then,  I  think,  it  was  you  saw  Mr.  Jerome?  A.  Yea;  that 
day  I  went  down  to  Mr.  GofE's  oflQce  and  met  Mr.  Jerome  there, 
and  explained  to  him  my  matters,  what  happened,  and  how 
I  had  been  treated,  and  asked  if  there  was  not  justice  for  a 
respectable  woman  in  New  York  city. 

Q.  He  sent  you  back  to  the  captain,  didn't  he?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
he  did. 

Q.  What  did  the  captain  say  to  you  then?  A.  He  ran  away 
from  me,  up  stairs.  |  t 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  Mr.  Jerome  sent  you?  A.  I  did  not  tell 
him  anybody  had  sent  me;  but  I  told  him  wasn't  he  going  to 
do  better,  you  know,  and  put  this  woman  out 

Q.  Did  he  speak  to  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  I  was  too  much  of  a 
lawyer  for  him,  that  I  had  better  go  to  somebody  ■ — 

Q,  What?  A.  He  said  I  had  better  go  to  some  other  person 
beside  him. 

Q.  And  ran  away  from  you?     A.  Yes;  he  ran  up  stairs. 

Q.  Mrs.  Giles  gave  up  the  house  next  door  to  you  on  the  1st 
of  the  next  month,  did  she  not?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  But  she  still  continued  to  do  business  in  one  of  those 
houses,  does  she  not?     A,  Yes,  sir;  in  245. 

Q.  Does  she  really  have  prostitutes  in  that  house?    A.  Yefl^ 

Q.  You  see  them  there  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  them  talk?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  are  satisfied  of  their  character  and  reputation  as 
prostitutes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  men  going  in  and  out  of  the  house?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  saw  them  take  them  in. 

Q.  Is  that  the  general  reputation  of  the  house  in  the  neigh- 
borhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  a  ha-l  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Etienne  Bayer,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as  followe: 
By  Mr.  G off; 

Q.  You  informed  me  you  had  some  corrections  to  make  in  your 
testimony  yesterday?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

.  Q.  And  I  told  you  the  committee  would  give  you  an  opportun- 
ity to  make  those  corrections  tliis  morning?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Go  on  and  mal^e  such  corrections  as  you  think  proper? 
A.  When  I  left  the  stalnd  here  yesterday  I  refreshed  my  memory 
that  Captain  Murphy  told  me  that  he  has  got  to  pay  interest  on 
some  notes  that  he  wants  that  money;  and  I  says,  "  All  right," 
and  I  gave  him  that  money;  he  says,  "  You  are  acquainted  with 
Mr,  Hershberg  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  mine  —  Mofris 
Hershberg." 

Q,  He  is  dead?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  His  brother  Aaron  is  here  in  the  room?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  Mr.  Aaron;  it  was  Morris  Hershberg;  they  used 
to  be  in  partnership,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Aaron  Hershberg  here  in  court? 

(No  answer.)  We  have,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  the  last  couple  ot 
days  experienced  the  greatest  difBculty  in  getting  our  witnesses 
here,  I  do  not  know  what  has  occurred  to  them,  particularly  the 
police  witnesses.  We  would  have  to  adjourn  this  committee  to 
go  before  the  grand  jury  for  a  week  to  look  after  the  recal- 
citrant witnesses  that  failed  to  turn  up  during  the  past  two  days; 
we  might  as  well  stop  our  work  and  we  would  take  up  the 
grand  jury's  time. 

Chairman  Tjexow.— How  do  you  account  for  it,  Mr,  Goif? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  to  account  for  it;  they  all 
seemed  to  be  seized  with  sickness  and  disease  and  other  excuses; 
and  we  have  had  our  men  out  almost  continuously  for  the  last 
two  nights.  We  want  to  make  use  of  all,  the  time  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  at  the  same  time  we  are  experiencing  a  great  deal  of 
diiTiculty:  Has  Mr.  Hershberg  come  into  court.  He  was  here 
a  moment  ago.  I 

Q.  Well,  go  on  Mr.  Bayer?     A.  He  asked  me  — 

Q.  This  Hershberg  kept  a  wholesale  liquor  place?  A.  Yes. 
sir;  kept  then  in  Paul  Bayer's  place,  he  and  I  together  as  part- 
ners; and  the  captain  asked  me  if  I  would  not  be  kind  enough  to 
go  around  on  account  of  it  is  not  in  his*  district  to  collect  the 
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money;  I  forgot  all  abont  it  jeeterday;  I  wanted  to  refresh 
my  memory. 

Q.  This  committee  wants  to  treat  you  rightly  and  properly; 
then  when  you  stated  yesterday,  you  gave  him  cash,  you  were 
in  error?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  give  him  the  cash;  I  was  not  in 
error,  but  I  forgot  to  put  in  a  proTiso  he  put  in  afterward 
when  I  gave  him  ?350. 

Q.  What  about  the  notes?  A.  He  asked  me  to  go  and  pay  the 
interest  on  some  notes.  I 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Bayer,  didn't  you  linow  at  the  time  that  this 
transaction  arose  of  a  fund  having  been  subscribed  to  in  that 
precinct  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Captain  Murphy  down  Into 
that  precinct?     A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Did  you  hear  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  not  an  understanding  with  Captain  Murphy  that  if 
he  did  get  down  into  that  precinct  he  would  make  you  his  ward 
detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  whatever?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  that  Hershberg  and  a  pawnbroker  by 
the  name  of  Spai'enberg  had  put  up  money  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  Captain  Murphy  down  into  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  know  what  this  interest  was  on  these  notes? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Knew  nothing  at  ail  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all  the  correction  you  have  to  make?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all.     Is  OfBcer  Frank  Hess  in  court? 

Charles  Weisbecker,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Market  business. 

Q.  'SVhere  is  your  market?  A.  One  hundi'ed  and  Twenty-flfth 
street. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?     A.  About  12  years, 

Q.  Give  us  the  place  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-fifth  street? 
A.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  and  270,  near  Eighth  avenoe. 

Q.  On  the  south  side  of  the  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  Minor  is  here  claiming  he  is  sick  and 
not  feeling  well.  1  , 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  condition  of  several  witnesses 
we  have  had  under  subpoena  for  two  days.  I  have  appealed 
to  the  Senators  to  notify  the  witnesses.     One  would  think  we 
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had  a  hcmpital  here,  with  the  number  of  sick  witnessesi.  I  do 
not  wish  to  discommode  anyone,  but  It  comes  to  this,  our  lives 
are  made  very  unpleasant.  We  will  not  excuse  any  witnesses, 
we  can  not  unless  we  see  good  reason,  and  if  we  do  we  will 
quickly  let  that  witness  know.  We  do  not  want  to  keep  any 
man  in  court  here,  but  we  can  not  go  into  certain  lines  of 
testimony  unless  we  have  the  witnesses  bearing  upon  that  sub- 
ject, and  if  one  goes  we  have  to  go  through  the  whole  subject 
over. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  should  think  witnesses  would  under- 
stand it  that  some  of  these  Senators  come  500  miles,  and  give  up 
their  time,  and  they  should  submit  to  a  little  inconvenience 
as  well  as  they. 

Q.  You  have  had  some  relations  with  the  police  up  there  in 
relation  to  your  sidewalk?    A,  None  whatever. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  have  not  had  any. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  never  had  any  trouble  with 
the  police?  A.  Well,  I  have  had  trouble;  the  boys  delivering 
goods  on  to  the  wagon  and  unloading. 

Q,  What?  A.  I  said  I  had  trouble  with  the  boys  delivering 
goods  on  the  wagon. 

Q.  And  you  have  had  to  pay  money?     A.  Kever, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  had?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  did  say  you  had?    A.  I  never  paid  any. 

Q.  Did  you  say  you  had?    A.  Did  I  say  I  had  paid  any? 

Q.  Don't  repeat  my  question;  have  you  ever  said  to  any 
person  that  yon  had  to  pay  money  on  account —    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  any  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  any  of  your  boys  ever  arrested?  A.  Well',  they  were 
ai'rested  for  minor  offenses,  of  fighting  one  another. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  that;  with  relation  to  your  sidewalk?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  say  the  police  interfered  with  you?  A.  Well,  they 
complained  as  the  boys  were  loading  up  their  wagon  and  would 
punk  up  against  the  people,  by  punking  up— there  is  no  other 
way  of  doing  it— they  complained  about  it,  and  I  tried  to  avoid 
it  as  much  as  I  could. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  summoned  to  the  court?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  For  obstructing  the  sidewalk?    A.  I  have  not  obstructed  it 

Q.  Were  you  ever  visited  by  the  captain  of  that  precinct? 
A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  bj  the  wardmau  of  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Haye  you  seen   Captain  Meakim  this  morning?     A.  Thi» 
morning;  yes,  as  I  came  from  hreakfaat- 

Q,  Why  do  you  repeat  my  questions;  are  they  not  plain 
enough  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  repeat  them;  arQ  you  trying  to  get  breath? 
A.  No;  there  is  no  occasion  for  it;  I  have  seen  Mm. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  him?  A.  Talking  to  him  as 
I  came  from  breakfast. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  were  a  witness  subpoenaed  here  to-day 
did  you  not?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ask  you  what  you  were  subpoenaed  for?     A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  Did   he   tell   you  he   was   subpoenaed   as   a  witness?    A, 
No,   sir;  he  did   not. 

Q.  You  told  him  where  you  were  going?    A.  Certainly. 
Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  that  for?    A.  Well,  just  casually 
went  by  and  told  him  that;  I  suppose  I  must  have  some  enemy; 
I  said,  I  suppose  I  must  have  some  enemy. 

Q.  What  particular  obligation  were  you  under  to  go  and 
tell  Captain  Meakim  where  you  were  coming  this  morning? 
A  None  whatever. 

Q.  Why  did  you  do  it?     A.  Simply  a  matter  of  going  by. 
Q.  Are  you  very  intimate  with  him?     A,  No,  sir;  simply  that 
he  trades  there. 

Q.  Trades  there;  did  you  go  to  any  other  of  your  customers 
to  tell  them  you  had  been  subpoenaed  to  the  Lexow  com- 
mittee? A.  I  did  not  go  to  any  personally,  only  some  in  the 
store  might  have  talked  of  it. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  your  subpoena?  A.  Yesterday  evening, 
or  the  day  before,  I  mean;  Tuesday  evening  about  8  o'clock; 
I  was  down  here  all  day. 

Q.  How  long  has  Captain  Meakim  been  dealing  at  your  store? 
A.  He  has  been  dealing  there  since  he  has  been  up  there. 
Q.  How  long?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  the  exact  date. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Stand  aside  a  moment, 

Terrence  Leonard,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


Q.  Where  do  you  live?    A.  No.  11  Hamilton  street 
Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  bruised  head?    A.  Dennis  Healey 
gave  it  to  me. 
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Q.  Who  is  Dennis  Healey?  A,  He  keeps  a  liquor  store  corner 
of  Catherine  and  Oak  streets. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Fourth  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  Mr.  Healey  a  politican?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  he  la 
a  liquor  dealer;  I  suppose  he  is  — 

Q.  You  think  that  is  syonymous?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  did  Dennis  do  you  up?  A,  About  between  i  and 
5  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  a  week  ago  last  Sunday  morning. 

Q.  And  you  still  carry  the  marks  of  it  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  the  police  court  in  Centre  street,  the  Tomba 
court?    A.  Yes;  I  went  to  the  station-house  flrsL 

Q.  What  did  you  do  there?  A.  He  told  me  to  go  to  the 
police  court. 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  go  to  the  police  court?  A.  The  sergeant 
at  the  desk  or  captain. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Your  head  was  badly  bunged  up  at  that  time?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  And  bloody  all  over  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  bleeding. 

Q.  And  did  you  tell  him  Dennis  Healey  did  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  told  you  to  go  to  court?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wasn't  able 
to  go  until  the  following  Wednesday,  as  you  will  see  by  that 
Bummonje.  I 

Q.  And  then  you  went  to  the  Tombs  police  court  at  the  time 
that  Judge  Grady  was  on  the  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  state  your  case?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  send  an  officer  to  Healey?  A.  No,  sir;  he  gave 
me  this  summons  and  told  me  I  could  serve  it  myself. 

Q.  To  serve  upon  the  man  that  had  broken  your  head?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ! 

Q.  Did  he  get  an  officer  to  go  with  you?  A.  No;  he  said  the 
officer  on  the  beat  would  go  along  with  me;  and  I  stopped  two 
hours  on  the  corner  waiting  for  an  officer,  and  they  stood  shy 
of  me,  and  I  waited  until  2  o'clock  when  the  officer  came  out, 
and  I  catched  him,  and  he  came  with  me  as  far  as  the  door,  and 
I  went  inside  myself  and  asked  if  he  was  in,  and  they  told  me  to 
look  in  the  water-closet;  so  I  asked  the  officer  if  he  would  come 
up  stairs  with  me,  and  he  said  no,  he  could  not  leave  his  post; 
so  I  says,  I  will  go  to  police  headquarters  and  see  Super- 
intendent Byrnes  and  see  if  I  can  not  have  this  served;  I  went 
to  police  headquarters;  and  they  referred  me  there  to  Inspector 
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Williams;  Inspector  Williams  told  me  I  liadn't  any  business 
being  out  tliat  time  in  the  morning;  I  told  him  my  husinesa 
called  me  out  at  all  hours  Sundays  and  Monday;  and  he  told 
me  —  gave  me  no  satisfaction,  and  shoved  me  right  ont. 

Q,  Shoved  you  with  his  hand?  A.  Not  him,  but  one  of  the 
officers,  in  Williams'  presence;  he  passed  me  right  out;  I  came 
back  to  the  Tombs,  and  I  asked  — the  justice  was  not  there  — 
I  asked  Mr.  Nott,  the  interpreter  —  I  know  him  a  good  while; 
I  am  an  old  resident  of  this  city,  a  resident  of  24  years  in  this 
part  of  the  city. 

Q.  You  were  talking  with  the  interpreter;  go  ahead?  A.  He 
told  me  I  could  not  get  a  warrant,  so  I  left  in  disgust  and  went 
home. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  have  been  able  to  do?  A,  That  is  all;  I 
went  to  the  editor  of  the  Press  and  made  a  complaint  that  after- 
noon, and  I  wrote  to  him  afterward  to  see  if  he  would  write  it 
up,  and  I  never  heard  of  it  since. 

Mr.  Moss. —  I  offer  the  summons  in  evidence.  It  has  Judge 
Grady's  own  signature  upon  it. 

The  summons  referred  to  was  marked  Exhibit  1,  December 
13,  1894,  L.  W.  H.,  and  is  as  follows: 

POLICE  COURT  — FIRST  DISTRICT. 
City  and  County  of  New  York,  ss.: 

The  People  of  the  State  of  New  York: 
To  Dennis  Healy: 

Greeting. —  You  are  hereby  summoned  to  appear  before  me  at 
the  First  District  Police  Court,  101  Centre  street,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  on  Wednesday  the  5th  ,day  of  December,  1894,  at 
9:30  o'clock,  in  the  forenoon  of  that  day,  to  answer  a  complaint 
against  yo'i,  made  by  Terrence  Leonard. 

Witness  my  hand  and  seal  this  4th  day  of  December,  1894. 
[L.  S.]  THOS.  P.  GRADY, 

Police  Justice. 
By  Senator  Bradley:  ' 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  at  4  o'clock  Sunday  morning?  A. 
Well,  I  was  out  with  some  friends  in  the  early  part  of  the  night, 
ancl  was  going  home;  I  had  to  go  home  at  8  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing, and  it  was  I  think  a  little  after  4  o'clock;  and  I  says  —  my 
friends  and  me  were  going  home  —  and  I  said  to  them,  "  It  is 
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hardly  worth  while  mj  going  home;  I  want  to  go  to  6  o'clock 
chinch,''  and  that  I  would  not  wake  up  my  wife  for  an  hour  in 
bed,  and  I  went  in  the  store. 

Q.  You  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  into  the  store  that  hour 
of  the  morning?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  open  at  all  hours;  any  time 
I  go  there, 

Mr.  Moss. —  Is  officer  Kane  in?  He  has  been  served.  The 
manager  of  O'Neill's?    Is  Officer  Kenny  here?  '  (Here.) 

Thomas  A.  Kenny,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss:  i 

Q.  Are  you  a  policeman?     A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  Where  are  you  stationed?  A.  I  am  attached  to  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct, 

Q.  Under   Captain   Schmittberger?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q,  What  duty  are  yon  doing  now?  A.  I  am  detailed  at  the 
drygoods  store  of  H.  O'Neill  &  Co.  on  Sixth  avenue,  between 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  streets. 

Q.  Are  there  any  other  policemen  there?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  one?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Ever  been  there  before?     A.  I  was  there  last  year;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  before  that — the  year  before?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  not  Ihere  the  year  before. 

(}.  Werft  you  ever  there  before?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the 
employ  of  the  firm.  j 

Q.  Before  you  were  a  policeman?  A.  Before  I  was  a  police- 
man, yes, 

Q.  When  did  you  go  to  the  firm  this  year?  A,  On  the  first  of 
this  present  month,  ( 

Q.  How  did  yon  come  to  go?    A.  I  was  ordered  by  Captain 

Sclimittberger  to  report  to  Inspector  McLaui!;hlin  of  the  deteet- 

■  ive  Imreau  on  the  first  of  the  month;  I  reported  there,  and 

Inspector  McLaughlin  ordered  me  to  go  up  to  O'Neill's  drygoods 

store. 

Q,  How  did  you  go  there  last  year?     A,  The  same  way,  sir. 

Q.  Sent  by  Captain  Schmittberger  to  Inspector  McLaughlin, 
and  by  McLaughlin  to  the  store,  is  that  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  last  year?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  i-oceive  from  the  store  last  vear?  A.  Nothing 
at  iiU,  sir. 
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Q.  Who  paid  your  salary?  A.  The  police  department  of  the 
city. 

Q.  Do  you  know  wiiether  the — did  you  say  it  was  O'XeiH'a? 
A.  O'NeiU's  drygooda  store;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  ■whether  O'Neill  paid  your  salary  to  the 
department?     A.  J  do  not. 

().  You  know,  nothing  about  that?    A.  Xo,  mr. 

Q.  Hare  you  any  firrangements  about  youi"  saL.ry  this  year? 
A.  Xone  at  all,  fir. 

Q.  Did  they  give  you  a  present  last  year?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  their  store  in  Captain  Schmittberger's  precinct?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  1)0  you  know  of  any  other  police  ofBcers  that  are  s^'itioned 
in  the  stores?  A.  Well,  yea;  there  are  other  officers  in  the 
different  drygoods  stores. 

Q.  It  is  a  custom  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  policemen  to 
be  placed  in  the  drygoods  stores,  isn't  it?    A.   Vcs,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  large  stores  of  all  binds?    A.  Y"S. 

Q.  Such  as  Macy's?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  is  common  for  members  of  the  Central  office  detective 
bureau  to  be  placed  in  these  stores,  isn't  it?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  of  any  Central  office  men  being  detailed  in  any  of  these 
stores. 

Q,  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  there  are  patrolmen  from  the  pre- 
cinct houses,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  There  are  nil  patrolmen 
to  my  knowledge;  these  are  transferred  down  to  Inspector  Mc- 
Laughlin's bureau,  called  the  special  staff  during  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Q.  Will  you  mention  some  of  the  stores  that  you  know  are  so 
policed  at  the  present  time?     A.  Stern  Brothers. 

Q.  Stem's,  yes,  that  is  Twenty-third  street?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
Ehrich's;  that  is  all  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  You  did  not  do  any  duty  in  the  street  at  all,  do  you,  at 
present?  A,  Well,  if  I  am — no;  I  don't — I  confine  myself  prin- 
cipally to  that  store. 

Q.  Who  do  you  take  your  orders  from  in  the  store?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  get  no  orders  in  the  store. 

Q.  What  are  your  duties  there?    A.  To  do  police  duty. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  To  protect  the  people 
going  in  there. 

Q.  Under  whose  orders  are  yon  at  the  present  time?  A, 
Under  the  orders  of  Superintendent  Byrnes. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q,  Do  you  wear  your  uniform  in  the  store?     A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  A  portion  of  your  duty  is  to  protect  the  store  from  shop- 
lifters, isn't  it?    A.  I  am  there,  certainly — 

Q.  That  is  a  part  of  your  duty?  A.  Yes;  to  protect  O'Neill'a 
interest  and  also  the  public, 

Q.  You  are  there  in  a  double  capacity  to  protect  those  who 
come  in  the  store  from  any  harm,  and  to  protect  the  property 
of  the  firm  from  any  harm  from  those  that  come  in?  A.Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  What  danger  do  citizens  experience  in  going  into  O'Neill'a 
store?  A.  Well,  at  this  time  in  the  year  there  is  probably  on 
an  average  6,000  or  10,000  ladies  doing  their  shopping,  and  these 
stores  as  a  rule  are  infested  with  pickpockets  at  this  time  ol 
the  year,  and  I  am  there  to  protect  these  ladies  from  being 
robbed. 

Q.  And  there  are  also  a  great  many  shoplifters  going  around? 
A.  There  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Who  are  likely  to  pick  up  articles  from  the  counters  from 
these  large  stores?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are   looking  out  for  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  gives  you  orders  about  the  shoplifters?  A.  Nobody 
at  all. 

Q.  Are  you  left  on  yonr  own  responsibility?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  any  talk  with  the  managers  of  the  place 
about  what  you  shall  do?  A.  No,  air;  I  know  what  I  am  there 
for,  and  get  no  further  orders. 

Q.  Do  you  report  to  any  station-house  or  police  headquarters 
now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  end  of  this  season 
you  will  not  report  to  anybody?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  at  your  own  free  will;  is  that  so?  A.  Well, 
except — 

Q.  Within  the  rules  of  the  department,  of  course?  A.  Within 
the  rules,  of  course,  and  of  course  I  report  to  the  store  every 
morning  there. 
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ij.  How  is  it  known  by  jour  superior  officers  that  you  go  \.\t 
O'Neill's  store  on  time,  and  that  you  stay  there  all  day?  A. 
[Well,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Q.  You  do  not  have  any  roll:cail,  do  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  You  do  not  report  at  roll-call  to  the  station-house  or  the 

Central  office?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  report  to  this  firm  every 

morning  where  I  am  detailed;  and  I  suppose  if  I  am  absent  they 

would  send  word  down  to  headquarters. 

Q,  Have  you  ever  done  other  detective  work  than  the  work 
in  this  store;  I  mean  as  a  policeman?     A.  Well,  I  have  acted 
as  special  ofQcer,  yes,  for  a  while  in  the  precinct. 
Q.  Have   you    been   a   wardnmn?    A.  Noy    sir 
Q.  But  you  have  been  detailed  to  special  doty?    &..  To  special 
duty.  ; 

Q.  Have  yon  worn  your  nniform  in  the  service  constantly? 
A,  With  the  exception  of  when  I  am  sent  out  on  special  duty; 
yes,  continually. 

Q.  What  kind  of  special  duty?  A.  Well,  excise  or  houses  of 
assignation. 

Q.  Have  you  made  many  excise  arrests?     A.  No,   sir. 
Q.  How  many  cases  of  arrest  have  you  made  during  this  year? 
A.  One. 

Q.  And  how  often  have  you  been  sent  out  on  excise  duty? 
A.  Probably  four  or  five  times. 
Q  Is  that  all?    A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  The  blotter  will  show,  will  it?     A.  Well,  yes;  I  am  cor- 
rectly saying  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  more  than  five  times?  A.  I  don't  think 
it  would,  sir. 

Q.  And  would  that  mean  all  night  tours  or  all  day  tours? 
A.  That  meant  on  the  last  tour  from  12  to  6. 

Q.  Prom  12  to  6  at  night?  A.  From  12  at  night  to  6  in  the 
morning. 

Q.  ^^'hy  didn't  you  apprehend  more  violators  of  the  excise  law 
than  one  ?     A.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  get  in, 

Q.  There  were  a  good  many  saloons  that  did  business  surrep- 
titiously in  your  precinct  during  those  hours  of  duty?  A.  Dur- 
ing the  time  I  was  sent  out  the  majority  of  them  were  closed. 

Q.  At  least  you  did  not  get  in?  A.  Well,  they  were  closed; 
no,  I  could  not  get  in  there. 

Q.  How  often  have  you  gone  out  on  tours  of  investigation 
among  disorderly-houses?    A,  Probably  four  or  five  times. 
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Q.  Is  tliat  all  in  the  year?    A.  Well,  say  half  a  dozen  times. 

Q.  Lb  that  all?    A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  liow  many  arrests  have  you  made  from  these  houses? 
A.  None  at  all,  sir.  > 

Q.  That  was  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct, yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  various  times  during  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  lately?  A.  Well,  as  far  I  can  remember  back,  it  is 
six  or  seven  months  ago. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  succeed  in  getting  any  evidence  in  those 
tours?     A.  I  was  not  allowed  in.  ( 

Q.  You  mean  in  the  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  detective  work  have  you  done  during  this  last 
year?     A.  I  was  on  special  work,  locking  up  prostitutes. 

Q.  You   mean   street- walkers?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  many  of  those  have  you  gathered  in?  A.  Probably 
12  or  15.  ■ 

Q.  How  often  have  you  gone  out  for  them?  A.  It  might  have 
been  two  weeks  —  three  weeks  —  when  I  was  out  continually. 

Q,  Out  continually  for  two  or  three  weeks,  and  gathered  in 
12  or  15  street- walkers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  habit  in  getting  in  these  street-w'alkera 
what  evidence  have  you  required  to  satisfy  you  before  you 
arrested  them?  A.  Well,  in  some  cases  I  have  been  solicited 
by  them,  i 

Q.  And  in  other  eases  how?  A,  I  arrested  them  for  walking 
the  streets  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution. 

Q,  How  do  you  know  they  were  walking  the  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  prostitution?  A.  Because  I  knew  them  to  be  prosti- 
tutes, 

Q.  You  knew  them  to  be  prostitutes,  and  you  found  them 
walking  on  the  street,  and  you  took  them  on  general  principles, 
didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  They  did  not  in  all  cases  solicit  you?     A.  Jfo,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  not  in  all  cases  solicit  anybody?  A.  No;  not  in 
all  cases;  not  the  ones  that  I—  I 

Q.  But  your  custom  has  been  when  you  have  seen  a  woman 
walking  on  the  street  at  night  that  yo'i  knew  to  be  a  reputed 
prostitute  that  you  took  her  in;  did  the  judge  hold  those  women 
upon  your  statement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  each  and  every  case  I 
believe  they  were  fined. ' 
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Q.  Fined  and  sent  to  the  Island,  if  they  did  not  pay  tLe  line? 
A.  I  believe  so;  jes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  Were  any  of  tliose  women  sent  to  tlie  Island?  A.  Well, 
some  of  tliem  liavebcen  fined  $10;  I  can  not  exactly  tell  whetlie.- 
they  paid  tlie  fine  or  no! 

Q.  You  did  not  really  know  whetlier  they  went  to  the  Island 
or  not?    A.  No,  sii-;  I  do  not.  ' 

Q.  Who  gave  you  those  instructions?  A.  To  make  those 
arrests? 

Q.  Yes;  to  make  those  arrests  in  that  way?  A,  I  got  no 
instructions  from  nobody;  I  done.it  on  my  own  belief  that  the 
law  was  being  violated. 

Q.  And  you  reported  what  had  been  done  to  your  captain, 
did  you  not?  A.  E^ch  and  every  arrest  I  made  was  recorded 
on  the  blotter.  i 

Q.  And  you  told  him  how  you  came  to  make  the  arrest,  or 
the  sergeant  at  the  desk?  A.  Of  course,  I  explained  each  and 
every  arrest  I  made  to  the  sergeant 

Q.  Did  you  testify  before  the  judge  in  each  case  that  the 
woman  had  solicited  you?  A.  In  the  cases  where  she  did 
solicit  rae  I  —  , 

Q.  But  there  were  cases  where  you  testified  before  the  judge 
that  she  had  only  been  arrested  on  general  principles,  as  you 
put  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  where  I  testified  she  was  loitering  for  the 
purposes  of  prostitution. 

Q.  What  justices  have  you  testified  that  before?  A.  Justice 
Hogan,  Justice  Ryan,   Justice  McMahon. 

Q.  And  those  judges  have  convicted  the  woman  upon  that 
kind  of  testimony,  have  they?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  extent  of  the  detective  work  which  led  to  your 
being  assigned  by  your  captain  toi  Mr.  McLaughlin  to  do  duty 
in  Mr.  O'Neill's  house,  is  that  so?     A.  Well  — 

Q.  That  is  all  the  detective  experience  you  have  had?  A. 
That  is  all  I  have  had,  sir;  yes,  sir;  in  the  precinct. 

By   Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  you  went  out  to  do  detective  duty 
when  you  arrested  those  prostitutes  without  receiving  any 
orders  from  the  captain  or  sergeant  to  do  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  understood  the  counsel  to  ask  you  who  gave  you  the 
orders  to  go  and  do  this  special  duty,  and  I  understood  you 
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to  say  that  you  did  it  of  your  own  volition?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
acted  under  the  instructions  of  my  captain  to  go  and  arrest 
these  women;  but  I  understood  the  excise  question  was  — 

Q.  That  is  the  way  you  answered  the  question?  A.  I  mis- 
understood the  counsel  then;  I  was  sent  and  ordered  by  nij 
captain.  I  , 

Q.  You  received  the  orders  from  the  captain  to  go  and  per- 
form this  special  duty;  do  we  understand  that?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  right  , 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 
Q.  The  captain  did  not  know  these  women;  he  did  not  name 
them,  did  he;  he  did  not  point  them  out  to  you,  did  he?    A. 
No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q.  You  exercised  what  Judgment  you  had  in  making  the 
arrest;  it  was  on  your  own  judgment  that  you  made  the  arrest? 
A.  On  my  own  judgment,  yes,  sir;  but  acting  at  the  same  time 
under  the  orders  of  the  captain. 

Q.  But  the  orders  were  genera!  orders  to  arrest  improper 
persons;  the  orders  were  general  orders,  were  they  not?  A. 
Well,  I  got  special  orders. 

Q.  They  were  special  orders  to  arrest  improper  persons;  but 
they  were  not  orders  directed  to  the  arrest  of  any  particular 
persons,  or  description,  or  name?  A.  No,  sir;  he  specified  no 
one  in  particular. 

Q.  Outside  of  your  special  orders  it  is  your  duty  as  police 
officers  to  arrest  any  person  you  see  violating  the  law?  A. 
Why,  certainly.  ! 

Q.  So  you  did  not  require  any  general  or  special  orders  for 
that  duty?     A.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course  that  is  in  line,  Mr.  Senator,  with  the 
testimony  already  before  this  committee  touching  the  arrest 
of  those  women  without  any  ground  or  jnst  cause  for  their 
arrest  i 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  these  women  without  seeing  them  do  any- 
thing on  the  street?     A.  Yes,  sir;  in  some  cases  I  have. 

Q.  Has  not  the  woman,  even  if  she  is  a  prostitute,  a  right 
to  walk  the  streets?  A.  Where  they  are  loitering  on  the  streets 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  no  right  to  loiter  there. 
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Q.  Are  you  sure  every  time  when  you  make  an  arrest  of  that 
kind  that  a  woman  is  loitering  for  that  purpose?  A,  In  each 
and  every  time  I  was  satisfied  she  was  loitering  for  that 
purpose, 

Q.  Because  you  knew  the  woman?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  means,  unless  you  knew  her  personally, 
by  which  you  could  distinguish  a  woman  of  that  kind  from 
a  respectable  woman?  A.  No;  with  the  exception  of  being  on 
post  or  around  the  neighborhood  when  I  made  the  arrest. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not  there  generally  enough  dis- 
tinction between  those  women  and  their  acts  and  conduct  and 
appearance  to  enable  any  officer  of  observation  who  wants  to 
obs(«rve  and  do  his  duty,  to  avoid  making  a  mistake  that  has 
been  made  in  two  cases  before  this  committee— this  Miss  Roscn- 
feld  and  this  lady  that  was  arrested  and  convicted?  A.  I  never 
go  by  appearance,. but  generally  went  by  actions. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  woman  that  was  convicted  as  a 
street-walker  or  as  a  prostitute?  A,  In  each  and  every  case 
tliey  were  convicted. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  arrest  a  woman  that  was  after,  on  your  com- 
plaint, convicted  of  being  a  street-walker  or  prostitute;  answer 
my  ijiiestion?  A,  I  can  not  understand  that  question  thor- 
oughly. 

Q.  Bead  it,  please  (Question  read  by  stenographer).  Did  you 
ever  arrest  a  woman  that  was  afterwards,  on  your  complaint 
convicted  of  being  a  street-walker  or  prostitute?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  Well,  I  have  a  record  of  those,  Mr. 
Goff;  my  memory  is  not  very  good,  and  I  can  not  call  to  mind. 

Q.  You  have  told  the  committee  here  of  the  arrest  of  women 
on  suspicion,  and  in  all  these  cases  described;  now,  since  yon 
have  had  such  a  good  record  of  arrests  of  women  that  were  not 
convicted,  can  not  you  refresh  your  memory  as  to  the  arrest  of 
women  who  were  convicted;  that  certainly  would  leave  a  better 
impression  on  your  memory  than  those  of  the  women  who  were 
not  convicted;  can  you  name  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman   Lesow: 
Q,  Can't  you  remember  one?     A.  No,   sir;  I  can  not. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Very  well,  now  joy,  a  detective  officer  of  this  city,  I 
suppose  you,  in  the  pursuit  of  your  duty,  walked  the  street  at 
nights  a  good  deal?    A.  Well,  I  am  on  duty  every  night. 

Q.  You  were  on  duty  every  night?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  liear  that  a  number  of  street-walkers,  for 
instance,  in  the  neighboirhood  of  Tyson's,  walked  there  in  gangs 
every  night,  and  no  arrests  of  them  is  ever  made;  did  you  ever 
hear  of  that?    A.  Ko,  sir;  that  is  not  In  my  precinct. 

Q.  Well,  even  in  your  precinct,  don't  you  know  that  they 
walked  at  night  in  gangs  and  are  rarely  ever  arrested;  Four- 
teenth street  is  a  grand  promenade  for  them;  that  is  in  yonr 
precinct?    A.  The  north  side  of  Fourteenth  street  is,  yes. 

Q.  The  north  side  of  Fourteenth  street,  yes?  A.  I  have  never 
been  down  around  that  neighborhood  very  much. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  have  never  been  down  in  that  part  of  the 
precinct  very  much. 

Q,  Well,  for  instance,  do  yon  remember  the  girl  of  the  name 
of  Clara;  one  of  the  girls  whose  name  was  Clara,  that  you  were 
sitting  in  a  saloon  with  at  3  o'clock  one  morning  on  Sixth  ave- 
nue; did  you  arrest  her?    A.  I  don't  remember  of — 

Q.  I  will  refresh  your  memory;  do  you  know  a  gambler  of 
the  name  of  Alf  Hyman?     A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  morning  at  3  o'clock  sitting  in  a 
saloon  on  Sixth  avenue  in  company  with  a  gambler,  a  dark 
complexioned  man  that  you  know  very  well,  and  drinking  with 
three  girls;  one  of  their  names  was  Clara  and  another  Tillie,  doe8 
that  refresh  your  memory?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  remember 
the  occurrence. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  in  a  saloon  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  in  company  with  a  man  and  three  girls  drinking?  A. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  jes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  of  what  you  know;  you  could  not  be  there 
without  you  knew?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  sure?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  if  you  had  been  there  you  must  have  had  knowledge 
of  being  there?    A.  I  don't  remember  being  there. 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  such  frequent  occurrence  with  you  that 
you  do  not  remember  th'is  particular  oecasiom?  A.  Well,  I 
say  I  don't  remember  being  there. 

Q.  I  know,  but  why  does  your  memory  fail  you;  that  is  rather 
a  striking  instance  to  a  detective  officer,  being  in  a  saloon  at 
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3  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  excise  law  being  violated,  and  with 
prostitutes  in  his  company,  and  a  gambler  drinking  with  a  crowd ; 
that  is  rather  a  striking  thing;  that  would  impress  itself  on  jour 
memory;  do  you  say  after  my  kindly  efforts  to  refresh  your 

I'mory  that  you  still  forget  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  being 
in  a  saloon  with  anyone. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  there?  A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  But  you  will  not  of  positive  knowledge;  do  not  say  that, 
officer,  "To  the  best  of  your  knowledge;"  you  must  have  had 
positive  knowledge  as  to  whether  you  were  there  or  not?  A. 
I  don't  remember  being  there,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  there?  A.  I  am  saying  now, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you,  were  not  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  must  know  whether  you  were  there  under  such  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  an  officer  of  the  peace,  a  policeman, 
in  company  with  gamblers  and  prostitutes  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

Senator  Bradley.—  How  many  years  ago  was  this,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff.— We  will  get  the  season  down. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  must  know  whether  that  occurred,  officer?     A.  Well, 
I  don't  say  I  was  not  there.  1 

Q.  You  say  positively  you  were  not  there? 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  says  he  will  not  say  he  was  not  there. 

The  Witness.— ^No,  sir;  I  say  I  was  not  there. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  swear  positively,  do  you;  you  know  that  perjury  may 
be  committed  here,  officer,  the  same  as  in  a  court  of  justice?  A. 
Yes;  I  understand  that 

Q.  And  you  know  that  a  man  can  deliberately  commit  perjury 
by  withholding  ihi'  truth  as  well  as  stating  a  lie;  you  know  that, 
don't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  thoroughly  understand  that. 

Q.  Understanding  that,  will  you  now  swear  positively  that  yoa 
were  not  in  that  saloon  in  Sixth  avenue?     A.  'Yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q,  Positively?    A  Yes,  sir.       ' 
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Q.  Well,  jou  used  tlie  word  positively,  do  you?  A.  I  know  I 
have  neyer  been  in  no  saloon  with  those  people  you  ast  me 
about.  I 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  those  special  circumstances;  I  have 
named  you  the  names  of  two  of  the  women;  now,  I  ask  you  in 
view  of  that,  will  you  swear  positively  that  jou  were  not  in 
company  with  women  of  that  character,  and  in  company  with 
the  gambler  at  3  o'clock  in  the  mornios  drinking  there? 

Cbairmaa  Lexow. —  With  them. ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  With  them,  sitting  at  a  table  with  them;  will  you  swear 
yoH  were  not  one  of  that  party?     A,  Well,  yes,  sir;  I  do. 

Q.  Why  do  you  hesitate  so  long?  A.  I  was  merely —  you 
meatioued  names  to  me,  two  people  I  di»  not  know;  I  state  now 
I  do  not  remember  of  being  in  there. 

l!y  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  It  is  not  your  usual  habit,  is  it,  to  cultivjite  the  aecjuaint- 
tmce  of  that  kind  of  people?     A,  No,  sir;  it  is  not 

(J.  If  you  know  as  a  man  that  you  do  not  go  around  with 
that  kind  of  crowd  bow  is  it  you  hesitated  for  a  short  time  in 
replying  to  a  question  of  that  kind;  I  mean,  if  you  as  an  honest 
man  and  policeman,  doing  your  duty,  never  associate 
with  criminals  of  that  description,  how  is  it  you  hesitate  for  a 
moment  when  a  question  involving  a  point  that  counsel  made  is 
put  to  you?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to  be  positive  and  sure  before 
anffwering  the  question;  now,  I  am  positive  I  was  not  in  there, 

Q.  Is  it  your  usual  custom  to  go  around  with  people  of  the 
kind  described  in  the  counsel's  question?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not. 

Q.  Did  you  do  it  at  all?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  Have  you  acquaintance  with  those  people,  and  did  you 
drink  with  them?  A.  I  drink  with  none  of  them,  except  the 
people  who — you  mean  my  acquaintances — -have  no  acquaint- 
ances with  them  at  all,  eiccept  those  I  arrested  as  a  policeman. 

<i.  Did  yon  have  social  intercourse  and  enjoyment — convivial 
times— with  the  lawbreaker's  in  your  preciiicr'  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  Then,  why  couldn't  you  answer  right  np  when  ihat  q-,ieE!t;'iu 
was  put.  no,  that  you  had  never  done  it  in  your  life  with  any 
L.  610 
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body;  liave  you  got  any  mental  resei'vatiou  in  aiiswei'iug  the 
questioii;  are  you  drawing  any  fine  distinction  between  places 
and  times?     A.   None  at  ail. 

Q.  And  the  particuinr  names  of  persons?     A.  None  at  all,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  ofjcer,  what  is  your  partner's  name?  A.  Well,  I 
have  hot-n  out  in  company  witli  different  officers. 

Q.  Isn't  there  one  man  with  whom  you  associate  more  than 
with  others— with  an  officer?  A.  I  have  no  one  as  1  call  a 
partner. 

Q.  Yon  understand  what  I  mean  in  police  parlance,  your  part- 
ner as  an  officer;  haven't  you  got  one? 

Chairman  Lexow,— A  chum;  that  is  what  you   mean. 

Mr.  Goff. — They  go  in  couples  or  twos,  and  the  men  call  each 
other  partners. 

A.  No,  sir;  there  is  none  I  call  a  partner. 

tj.  AVhat  detective  officers  are  in  that  precinct?  A,  Well, 
iheve  is  Special  Officer  Savage,  there  is  Day,  Callahan,  Cosgrove, 
Jemlamou. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  TenJerlom?  A.  Since  I 
have  been  appointed  on  the  police  force,  on  the — 

Q.  How  many  years?  A.  t^ince  I  have  been  appointed,  on 
the  2.3a  of  May.  18S2. 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed  special  officer,  or  designated  for 
ppudal  duty?  A.  Well,  I  never  done  8ppci:il  duty  continually; 
it  wiia  only  at  various  times,  probably  for  two  or  three  weeks 
at  the  time,  and  sometimes  probably  only  for  a  detailed  duty; 
I  wiis  not  a  regular  special  officer  at  any  time. 

Q.  Vou  would  tate  off  your  uniform  when  you  were  designated 
for  special  duty?     A.  Yes;  on  special  work. 

Q.  You  know,  of  course,  that  the  Tenderloin  is  the  moat 
notorious  precinct  in  this  city  for  houses  of  ill-fame  and  woman 
of  loose  charactet?  A.  For  what  I  have  heard  about  it  and  read 
about  it,  yes,   sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  infonnation  comes  from  what  you  have  heard 
and  read,  is  that  it?  A.  I  have  known  it  to  be  the  precinct 
known  as  the  Tenderloin  long  before  I  was  a  police  officer. 

Q.  T  am  not  asking  yoo  about  that;  my  question  was  about  the 
Tenderloin  precinct,  the  Nineteenth .  precinct,  being  the  most 
notorious  precinct  in  the  city  for  houses  of  ill-fame  and  i 
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of  loose  character?  A.  I  have  known  the  Tenderloin  to  have 
that  name;  jee,  sir. 

Q,  You  answer  me  that  you  knew  that  from  what  you  read 
and  information  given  to  you;  is  that  so?  A.  Well,  partly  that 
is  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  character  of 
the  precinct?  A.  Well,  being  an  officer  there  I  am  around 
the  precinct  continually;  it  is  one  of  the  larg^t  precincts  In  the 
city,  and  of  course  there  is  always  a  crowd,  a  continual  throng 
there,  all  the  time.  i 

Q.  But,  have  you  any  personal  knowledge  as  to  the  notorious 
cliaracter  of  the  precinct  as  containing  more  houses  of  lll-faine, 
more  women  of  abandoned  character,  than  any  other  precinct 
in  the  city;  have  you  any  knowledge  of  that  as  a  police  officer? 
A.  No;  no,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not;  well,  that  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  yet  testified  to  before  this  committee;  we  have  had  a 
good  many,  but  that  is  the  most  remarkable;  have  you  any 
knowledge  that  in  Broadway,  and  Sixth  avenue,  and  Seventh 
avenue  at  night  that  street-walkers  are  met  by  the  score;  have 
you  any  knowledge  of  that  fact?  A.  I  have  known  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  number  around  that  way. 

Q.  And  in  Twenty-third  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  regular  procession  of  them?  A.  I  have  seen  them  there 
when  I  was  sent  out  in  special  cases;  that  is  where  I  made  the 
most  of  my  arrests. 

Q.  How  many  arrests  did  you  make?  A.  To  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  from  12  to  15. 

Q,  Twelve  to  15  arrests  out  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
that  parade  the  streets  at  night  in  the  Tenderloin,  those  were 
the  only  arrests  you  made,  from  12  to  15?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  at  night  you  made  all  those  arrests?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  all  of  those  women  that  you  arrested,  arrested  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  pay  up  for  the  ofiicer  on  the  beat  for 
the  privilege  to  walk  the  street?  A.  I  have  never  heard  that 
mentioned.  ''. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  heard  that  mentioned?  A.  No; 
that  is  personally,  directly. 

Q.  And  are  you  as  innocent,  personally  —  as  innocent  of 
knowledge  of  that  fact  as  you  are  of  the  notorious  character 
of  the  Tenderloin  precinct?     A.  In  reference  to  the  question  — 
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Q.  To  the  streetwalkers  having  to  pay  to  the  policemen  for 
the  privilege,  you,  personally,  are  innooeut  of  that  knowledge? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  in  the  Medalion  hotel,  haven't  you?  A.  I 
have  been  in  there;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  examine  the  registry  iu  that  hotel?  A.  On 
one  occasion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  arrests  at  the  time  you  examined  the 
registry?     A.  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  examine  the  registry  for?  A.  I  had  been 
with  a  gentleman  friend,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  he 
had  gone  there. 

Q.  You  had  been  with  a  gentleman  friend  and  you  wanted 
to  find  out  if  he  had  gone  there;  couldn't  the  gentleman  friend 
have  told  you  that  without  going  with  him,  if  he  had  been 
there?     A,  We  missed  each  other  in  some  way. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  with  a  gentleman  friend  and  you  wanted 
to  find  out  if  your  gentleman  friend  had  gone  there?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  we  had  missed  each  other. 

Q.  And  you  thought  that  the  Medalion  was  a  likely  place 
for  your  gentleman  friend  to  be  found  there?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
had  been  in  company  together  in  the  evening  and  — 

Q.  Yea?  A,  And  he  living  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  live 
in  the  city,  and  I  thought,  probably,  he  would  stop  at  that 
hotel,  being  the  nearest  one  around  there. 

Q.  Now  about  this  friend  of  yours,  you  say  he  was  a  resident 
out  of  town?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  showing  him  the  "elephant?"  A.  No,  sir;  I 
was  not. 

Q.  Where  was  he  from — some  country  deacon?  A.  No,  sir; 
he   was   not. 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  come  on?  A.  No,  he  wasn't  no  come  on; 
he  was  a  very  respectable  gentleman. 

Q.  The  fact  that  he  was  a  respectable  gentleman  sent  you  to 
the  Medalion  hotel  to  look  for  him?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  Medalion  hotel  and  such  places,  are  they  the 
places  your  respectable  companions  generally  go  to?  A.  It's- 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  in  that  place. 

Q.  T  am  asking  you  if  the  Medalion  hotel  and  such  places 
are  not  the  places  where  your  companions  can  generally  be 
found  at?  A.  As  far  as  I  know  the  Medalion  hotel,  I  know  it 
to  be  a  respectable  place. 
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Q.  Yoa  kaow  it  to  be  a  respectable  place?  A.  As  fac  as  I 
know  of  it;  jes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  special  officer — well,  of  course  jou  are  ia  that  con- 
dition of  baby-like  innocence  that  I  don't  wish  to  press  jou; 
what  time  did  you  report  at  O'NeiU's  store  this  morning?  A. 
About  quarter  to  9. 

Q.  What  is  your  hour  of  reporting  thei-e?  A.  I  generally 
report  there  at  9  o'clock. 

Q.  What  time  did  you  get  home  last  night?  A.  Somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  about  half-past  11. 

Q.  You   went  out  again?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Where  were  you  at  3  o'clock  this  morning?     A.  In  my  bed. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  Curtain's  this  morning  at  3  o'clock, 
Thirty-first  street  and  Broadway?     A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  know  the  place  I  have  reference  to?  A.  Excuse  me, 
what  name  did  you  mention? 

Q.  Curtain's?    A.  Thirty-first  street  and  Broadway. 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  the  place. 

Q.  You  don't  know  the  place?    A.  No,  su-. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  bed  at  your  house  this  morning? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  a  married  man?     A.  I  am. 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?  A.  Three  hundred  and  nine  West 
One  Hundred  and  Twenty- seventh  street. 

Q,  Occupy  a  flat  there?    A,  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  not  at  Curtain's,  Broadway  and  Thirty-first 
street,  this  morning,  were  you?    A.  Positively  not. 

Q.  You  don't  know  such  a  place?     A,  I  don't,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  Creighton?  A,  I  know  that  place,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Were  you  at  the  Creighton  this  morning?     A.  I  was  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  to  be  what  is  known  as  an  assignation  or 
bed-house,  do  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  know  it  to  be  the  Creighton, 
outside  of  that  I  have  never  had  any  other  reason  to  believe 
it  different  from  a  hotel;  I  was  never  in  the  place,  I  don't  know 
ar.ything  about  it,  except  I  know  it  to  be  the  Creighton. 

Q.  That  is  your  knowledge  as  a  police  officer,  and  sometimes 
detailed  as  a  special  officer  of  every  house  in  the  Tenderloin, 
is  it  not — that  is  the  condition  of  your  knowledge?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  is  houses  known  as  disreputable  houses  in  the  Tenderloin; 
in  the  case  of  that  Creighton  place,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about, 
I  always  thought  it  was  a  hotel. 
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Q.  There  were  houses  koown  aa  disreputatle  houses  in  the 
Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Are  there  not  now?     A,  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Why  did  you  do  it  if  you  couldn't  tell  it?     A.  Because  I 
have  been  sent  out  to  get  evidence  against  them, 

Q.  Will  you  say  now  there  are  no  disreputable  houses  in  the 
Tenderloin  precinct?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  I  can 
not  say  that  any  of  them  is  open. 

Q.  Take  Mrs.  Hermann's,  116  West  Twenty-seventh  street, 
for  instance,  just  offhand;  don't  you  know  that  house  is  open? 
A.  I  never  frequent  any  of  them  places. 

Q.  Is  it  the  object  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New 
Tork-to  employ  men  that  would  be  distinguished  for  their  sim- 
plicity and  innocence,  is  thaC  the  object  you  are  employed  for 
by  the  city  of  Kew  York?    A.  No,  sir;  it  is  not 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  I  needn't  ask  you,  you  never  heard  of 
David  Canfield's  did  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  The  gambling-house?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  Never  heard  of  that?     A.  No.  / 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  D.  Canfield,  the  gambler?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Never  heard  of  liim?     A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q  Do  you  know  where  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  is?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  da 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  Madison  Square  is?  A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Do  you  know  where  the  Medalion  is  or  was?  A.  I  do. 
Q.  Did  you  look  at  the  register  the  night  you  went  to  look 

I'^nectable  friend  from  the  country?     A.  I  did- 

Q.  Did  you  lind  his  name  there  on  the  register?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  find  the  assumed  name  that  he  had  taken,  Mr. 

Brown?     A.  I  saw  no  name  at  all;  I  looked  for  his  correct  name. 

Q,  Do  you  say  that  your  respectable  friend  from  the  country 

would  have  registered  under  hie  correct  name  at  the  Medalion? 

A,  Why,  certainly,  yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  simplicity  again?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  look  over  that  register  to  find  out  that  a  Mr.  Smith 
and  a  Mr.  Jones  and  a  Mr.  Robinson  and  a  Mr.  Brown  and  so 
on  had  all  been  occupying  the  one  room  during  the  one  night? 
A.  I  don't  remember  any  name  on  the  register;  I  merely  looked 
for  the  name  of  the  gentleman  I  was  looking  for. 

Q.  You  expected  to  find  the  name  of  your  respectable  friend 
from  the  country  registered  there  as  Mr.  Brown  and  wife?  A, 
No,  sir;  I  did  not 
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Q,  What  is  this  Medalion,  is  it  a  hotel  for  gentlemen  only? 
A.  As  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  hotel. 

Q.  Is  there  any  sign  up  that  it  is  for  gentlemen  only?  A.  I 
have  never  seen  any  sign. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  the  Medalion  instead  of  the  scores  of 
hotels  around  the  neighborhood  there?  A.  Because  we  had  been 
around  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Now,  what  street  is  the  Medalion  in?  A.  Between  Twenty- 
third  and  Twenty-fourth  streets  on  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  Between  Twenty-third  and  Twenty-fourth  streets  on  Sixth 
avenue?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  at  one  time  the  St  Homer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eight  next  to  the  Masonic  Temple?     A.  Exactly,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  hotel  in  that  neighborhood?  A.  Not 
directly  in  the  neighorhood. 

Q.  Your  very  respectable  friend  from  the  country,  where  was 
he  stopping?    A,  He  had  been  with  me  in  the  evening. 

Q.  Had  he  not  put  up  at  any  hotel?  A.  No,  sir;  we  missed 
each  other  in  some  way.  ( 

Q.  You  have  stated  that  once;  had  he  put  up  in  any  hotel? 
A.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  in  his  company  as  late  aa 
I  was. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  he  was  respectable  if  it  was  the  first 
time  you  were  in  his  company?  A.  I  mean  at  this  hour  of  the 
night  I  speak  of. 

Q.  You  met  him  by  appointment,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  had  known  the  man  for  12  years. 

Q,  Just  answer  my  question;  you  met  him  by  appointment 
to  take  him  around  to  see  the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  What  did  you  meet  him  for,  to  go  to  the  theatre?  A,  No, 
sir;  he  came  to  the  store  to  see  me. 

Q.  To  where?    A.  To  the  store  where  1  am  detailed. 

Q.  To  Mr.  O'Neill's  store?  A.  Yes;  he  is  a  regular  customer 
there,  been  for  years  and  years,  i 

Q.  Come  to  see  you  there?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  made  an  appointmenti  with  you  after  the  store 
closed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Where  was  the  appointment  to  be  kept?  A.  Outside  of 
the  store. 

Q.  And  where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  store?  A.  Went 
up  to  the  Imperial  Music  Hall,  I 
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Q.  When  you  leit  ihe  Imperial  Music  Hall,  where  did  you  go 
then?    A.  We  took  a  walk  around. 

Q.  That  was  after  11  o'clock?     A.  YeSj  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  leave  there  until  after  the  performance?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  —  the  Imperial  Music  Hail  is  ia 
Thirtieth  street?    A.  Twenty-ninth  street 

Q.  Where  did  you  walk  then?  A.  Well,  we  walked  around 
the  precinct,  around  the  district,  all  over,  sir. 

Q.  All  over;  and  at  what  point  did  you  lose  your  friend? 
A.  He  went  into  a  restaurant  tetween  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  streets,  directly  in  front  of  the  Medajion. 

Q.  On  the  west  side  of  the  avenue?  A.  Exactly,  to  have 
Bomethiug  to  eat. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go?  A.  He  wanted  me  to  go  in  and  I 
didn't  care  for  it,  and  I  walked  down  the  avenue  and  when  I 
came  back  he  had  gone  out  of  there. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  take  up  any  more  time  with  you;  don't 
you  know  that  the  Medalion  hotel  was  a  hotel  where  the  job 
was  put  up  in  relation  to  the  Granger  divorce  case?  A.  I 
don't  know   nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that  either?    A.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Goft'.— I  think  we  will  let  you  go. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  there  any  rule  of  the  police  board 
permitting  the  detailing  of  officers  to  private  establishments? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  just  now,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  remember  we  had  the  testimony 
of  that  English  representative^  who  stated  that  the  officers 
detailed  in  Europe  to  establishments,  paid  the  men  their  wages? 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  is  a  similar  custom  here.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  as  to  the  rule. 

Abraham  Heyman,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  ofScer  who  has  just  left  the  witness 
Btand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him  last  before  seeing  him  in  the 
eourt-room?  A.  About  3  o'clock  this  morning;  I  was  in  Twenty- 
ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue  and  he  was  in  there  with  his 
partner. 
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Q.  Who  is  his  partner?  A.  I  don't  know  his  name,  he  haa 
got  a  black  mustache,  he  is  dark  complesioned ;  he  is  the  head 
wardman  of  the  precinct;  I  see  him  in  there  every  niglit. 

Q.  Twenty-ninth  street  and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  Twenty-ninth 
street  and  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  What  is  it,  Murphy's  saloon?     A,  On  the  northeast  cornCT. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  saloon?     A.  B.  K.  Murphy. 

Q.  Were  you  talking  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  sitting 
in  a  little  box. 

Q.  In  a  box?    A,  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  What  you  call  a  box?  A.  Where  you  sit  down,  where  the 
ladies  go  in  and  sit  down  and  drink;  and  he  happened  to  come 
in  there  and  he  spoke  to  a  lady  and  he  recognized  me,  at  least 
his  partner  recognized  me,  as  being  one  of  the  Lexow  committee 


Q.  Now  let  us  see;  you  say  you  spoke  to  a  lady;  was  that 
lady  in  your  company?     A.  That  lady  was  not  in  my  company. 

Q.  Was  she  an  occupant  of  this  box?  A.  She  was  an  occupant 
of  the  box. 

Q.  Were  there  other  ladies  besides  herself?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many?    A.  Two.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  the  names  of  these  ladies?  A.  One  wa* 
Bertha,  one  was  Clara,  and  the  other  one,  I  can  not  recollect 
the  name;  he  ordered  the  drink. 

Q.  Who  ordered  the  drink?  A.  His  partner  ordered  the 
drink. 

Q.  This  officer's  partner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  walked  out  and 
ordered  the  drink  at  the  bar. 

Q.  Any  harm  in  asking  you  what  you  had?  A.  I  had  a  glass 
of  beer,  and  the  lady  friend  I  had  with  me  had  a  glass  of  beer, 
but  they  put  some  whisky  in  the  beer. 

Q.  Who  did?  A.  I  don't  know,  I  think  it  was  his  partner; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  they  put  whisky  in  the  beer?  Ju 
ISecause  I  smelt  it  and  I  tasted  it. 

Q.  You  tasted  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  a  put  up  job,  because  I 
was  a  witness  on  the  Lexow   committee. 

Q.  To  get  your  girl  drunk?  A.  To  get  my  girl  drunk,  exactly; 
(hey  offered  $25  to  have  me  locked  up. 

Q.  Offered  who?  A,  Officer  Repper,  Charley  Repper  offered 
|25  to  get  me  drunk  so  he  could  lock  rae  up. 
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tj.  Wlien  was  that?  A.  That  was  jnst  about  two  weel^s  ago; 
lie  offiired  $25  to  g«t  me  drunk. 

Q.  To  whom  did  he  offer  the  $25?    A.  To  a  certain  ladj. 

Q.  To  another  lady?  A.  Yes;  and  I  spoke  to  the  captaiuj  and 
he  told  me  to  come  down  town;  I  spoke  to  Cominissioner  Shee- 
han;  I  spoke  to  Captain  Schmittberger,  and  he  told  me  he  is 
lirt'd  0^  getting  reports  about  OfHcer  Repper,  and  he  toid  me  to 
t'ome  down  town;  then  I  see  Commissioner  Sheehau,  ,'.ii'i  i,i».., 
miKsioner  Sheehan   told  me  to  come  down  town. 

Q.  To  see  who?     A.  To  see  you. 

Q.  To  see  the  Lexow  committee?  A.  To  see  the  Lexow 
committee. 

Isaac  Stern,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  beiug 
duly   sworn,    testified   as   follows: 

Examination  by  Mr,  Goff^ 

Q.  Yon  are  a  member  ot  the  firm  of  Stern  Brothers,  Twenty- 
third   street?     A.    I   am,   sir.  i 

Q.  Do  you  employ  police  ofiicers  in  your  store  about  the  holi- 
day time?     A.  We  do,   Mr.   Goff. 

Q.  How  many?  A.  T  think  wo  have  tliree  at  present,  gener- 
ally from  three  to  four;  we  have  three  this  year,  this  month 
rather. 

Q.  You  make  application  for  these  men  to  the  police  board? 
A.  We  do. 

Q.  And  I  understand  that  you  pay  them?  A.  We  send  them  a 
check;  we  receive  a  bill  from  them  for  the  services  of  these  men, 
i!Ud  we  send  tliem  our  I'heck  for  it. 

Q.  And  about  how  long  a  period  before  Christmas  do  you 
employ  these  men?  A.  We  generally  take  them  for  the  month 
of  December,  from  the  first  to  the  end  of  December. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  is  the  custom  of  yonr  house  to  give  to  these 
men  presents?  A.  When  they  get  through  with  us,  yes,  we 
give  them  a  few  dollars  for  a  Christmas  present. 

Q.  You  have  a  private  detective  of  your  own?     A.  We  have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  understanding  between  these  policemen 
.lasignod  to  your  store  that  they  shall  be  subject  to  your  orders? 
A.  Tliey  are  in  a  certain  w;iy;  they  are  assigned  to  duty  in  our 
store  and  are  under  our  orders;  for  instance,  we  wish  him  to 
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walch  a  certain  part  of  the  store,  and  they  are  told  to  do  so; 
oilierwise  tliere  is  no  understanding. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  think  that  will  do,  Mr.  Stern.  The  rule  of  the 
department  I  find  having  anj-  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  Rule 
1.6."):  '"No  transfer,  detailment  or  assignment  to  special  duty 
of  any  member  of  the  police  force,  except  in  cases  authofized 
or  required  by  law  shall  hereafter  be  made  or  continued,  except 
for  police  reasons  and  in  the  interests  of  police  service,  ami  then 
only  hj  the  hoard  of  police  at  a  meeting  thereof;  provided  how- 
ever, that  the  superintendent  may  whenever  the  exigencies  of 
the  <;ahe  require  it,  and  the  approvement  of  the  board  can  not 
he  obtained,  make  detailments  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three 
days,  at  the  expiratiou  of  which  the  member  or  members 
detailed  shall  report  for  duty  to  the  officer  of  the  command 
from  which  the  detailment  was  made."  That  is  the  only  rule 
that  I  can  find  having  any  bearing  upon  this  matter  at  all. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  does  not  give  any  such  power  at 
all.  This  seems  to  be  a  matter  within  the  province,  as  far  as 
our  testimony  here  goes,  of  any  police  captain. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes.  ! 

Chairman  Lexow. — Without  reference  to  the  report  at  all. 

Senator  O'Connor,^  Read  it  again. 

Mr,  Goff. — "  No  transfer,  detailment  or  assignment  to  speciaj 
duty  of  any  member  of  the  police  force  except  in  cases  author- 
ized or  required  by  law  shall  hereafter  be  made  or  continued 
except  for  police  reasons,  and  in  the  interests  of  police  service, 
and  then  only  by  the  board  of  police  at  a  meeting  thereof." 

Chairman  Lexow,^  So  this  seems  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
rules  of  their  own  department 

Senator  Pound. — Are  the  rules  binding  on  the  departments 

Mr.  Goff.—  Oh,  yes.  i 

Senator  O'Connor, —  Might  it  not  be  very  well  claimed  the 
assignment  of  police  to  a  place  like  Macy's  or  Stern's,  during 
the  holidays  was  really  in  the  interest  of  police  service  of  the 
large  crowds  of  people. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  an   elastic   phrase:  "Police  reasons." 

Chairman  Lexow.—  Then  it  has  got  to  be  done  by  the  board. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  assignment  made  by  the  board. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Apparently  the  object  of  that  rule  is  to 
have  the  applicant  before  the  board,  setting  forth  the  reasona 
of  the  request  and  acting  upon  it  in  a  public  and  open  manner. 
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Mr.  Goff.— Tliere  is  no  question  at  all  as  to  the  power  of 
the  police  captain,  that  lie  has  not  such  power. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  But  they  exercise  it,  do  they  not 

Mr.  Goff. —  There  may  be  some  special  statute  on  that  sub- 
ject, that  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Just  now,  covering  the 
general  department  applicable  to  that   power. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Tliere  is  this  statute  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointing power  to  appoint  any  man  at  the  request  of  institutions 
of  that  kind,  and  giving  them  all  the  powers  of  policemen; 
but  that  policeman  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  person  at  whose 
request  the  appointment  is  made. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Those  are  specially  made,  not  members  of  the 
force. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Exactly.  Why  may  not  that  rule  there 
refer  to  the  boai'd  of  police  having  to  make  these  appointments. 

Chairman  Lexow.— -That  only  refers  to  policemen. 

Mr.  Goff. — 'Policemen.  It  says,  of  any  member  of  the  police 
force,  no  transfer,  detailment  or  assignment  of  any  member 
of  the  police  force.  Now^  of  course,  it  is  within,  according  to 
the  statute,  the  power  of  the  commissioners  to  enroll  500  special 
policemen,  if  they  want  to,  that  they  are  only  special  for  that 
special  occasion.  < 

Chairman  Lexow. — -  Instead  of  doing  that  they  emasculate 
the  force  itself,  take  men  from  the  force  at  the  expense  of  the 
State  and  practically  assume  the  custodianship  over  property. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  whole  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. — At  the  Expense  of  the  city,  I  mean. 

Mr.  Goff. — At  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Moss. —  Senator  Bradley  spoke  of  the  laws  of  1877. 

Mr.  Goff,^  Touching  the  general  assignment,  the  Senator 
has  reference  to. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Where  do  these  checks  go  that  are  paid 
■out  for  special  services.  Is  there  anything  in  the  returns  of  the 
department  that  show  the  use  of  the  money,  the  exi)enditure 
of  it? 

Mr,  Goff. — I  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  the  contrary.  Mr. 
Stern  malrea  those  checks  to  the  treasurer  of  the  police  depart- 
ment, and  we  must  assume,  of  course,  that  the  department 
becomes  the  recipient  of  the  money.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
■to  what  fund  that  money  is  credited. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  may  go  into  a  pension  fund. 
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Mr.  Gotf. — There  was  a  receipt  from  Mr.  tiott,  the  treasurer'a 
cJerli  of  the  pension  fund,  receipt  of  Mr.  Tiffany's  for  such  pay- 
ment. 

Chairman   Lexow. — That  is  manifestly   improper,   is   it  not? 

Mr.  Gofl'. — It  would  seem  to  me,  though  I  would  not  like  to 
say  that  conclusively  or  finally,  that  the  money  goes  into  the 
pension   fund. 

Chairman  Lexow.^ — Assuming  it  does,  it  would  be  manifestly 
improper. 

Mr.    Goff. — Manifestly    improper. 

William  S.  Muxlow,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by   Mr.   Moss: 

Q.  You  are  in  the  express  business  with  your  father?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVhereabouts?  A.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven  Third  avenue. 

Q.  You  and  your  father  were  arrested  some  years  ago  on  a  . 
charge  of  murder,  were  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  my  father,  not  I. 

Q.  But  you  were  arrested  at  the  same  time?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Who  arrested  you?  A.  I  forget  the  person's  name,  but  the 
captain,  Captain  Gunner,  and  Mr.  Campbell  was  up  around  the 
place  looking  for  information,  and  after  a  while  I  think  it  waa 
Campbell  that  took  my  father  down  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  Wardman  Campbell  came  up?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  same  gentleman  we  had  on  the  stand  the  other 
day,  two  days  ago?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  He  was   wardman   of  that   prcdnet?     A,  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Samuel  J.  Campbell,  I  think  his  name  was;  Mr.  Campbell 
took  you  and  your  father  down  to  the  Fifty-seventh  street 
police  station?  A.  From  the  station-house  next  morning,  yea, 
sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  on  the  steps  of  the  court  building 
what  did  Mr.  Campbell  say  to  your  father  in  your  presence?  A. 
We  walked  down  Fourth  avenue;  when  we  come  to  the  court 
steps  Mr.  Campbell  stood  there  for  a  couple  of  seconds;  he 
turned  around  to  my  father  and  said,  well  Harry  I  have  got  it 
all  fixed  for  |500,  it  is  all  fixed  with  the  captain,  and  so  on,  if 
yon  will   give  me  $500  there  won't  be  no  more  bother  about 
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it;  my  father  said,  no,  sir;  I  will  not  give  you  $500;  for  what; 
and  with  that  they  went  into  the  court-house. 

Q.  Now,  that  waB  a  case  where  the  charge  was  murder?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  t 

Q.  And  this  man  Campbell  told  jou  he  had  it  fixed?  A. 
Told  my  father. 

Q.  Told  you  father  he  had  it  fixed,  and  would  tate  cai-e  of 
jour  father,  see  no  harm  would  come  to  him,  for  $500?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  he  shouldn't  be  locked  up,  he  could  go  out  of 
oourt  that  same  day. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  that  was   a  charge   of  murder?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Senator  Bradley. — Is  that  the  man  that  keeps  the  coal  yard? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Mr.  Moss. — And  who  traded  in  horses  and  such  like? 

Q.  Now  your  father  didn't  pay  that,  did  he?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  case  went  on ;  he  was  represented  by  Mr.  Howe, 
was  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  the  case?  A.  My  father  was 
honorably  discharged. 

Q.  What  was  Mr.  Campbell's  conduct  toward  your  father 
during  the  process  of  the  case?  A.  Well,  he  tried  everything, 
he  tried  to  get  all  the  evidence  he  could  against  my  father  and 
he  couldn't  get  nothing;  he  was  down  at  the  coroner's  jury;  Mr. 
Campbell  tried  his  utmost,  produced  everybody  he  could  and 
nobody  could  prove  anything. 

Q.  That  was  after  he  had  been  refused  in  his  demand  for 
$500?     A.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  coroner's  jury,  i  J 

Q.  Up  to  that  time  he  said  he  was  all  right?  A.  Before  that 
time. ' 

Q.  Before  the  refusal,  but  after  the  refusal  he  did  all  he 
could  to  get  witnesses  against  your  father?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  was  apparently  retained  on  the  other  side? 

Mr.  Moss. —  Yes,  '1 

The  Witness. —  (Resuming.)  And'  my  father  told  Lawyer 
Howe  about  it,  and  Lawyer  Howe  give  him  a  good  talking  to  in 
the  coroner's  room. ' 
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Q.  Talked  to  Campbell?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Lawyer  Howe;  Camp- 
bell was  going  to  take  my  father  off,  he  said,  "  Come  on  here," 
taking  him  up  to  Fifty-seyenth  street  station  again,  he  talked 
to  him  very  unruly  and  said  come  on  and  was  going  to  pull  him; 
so  Lawyer  Howe  said  to,  I  think  it  was  the  coroner,  "  Your  honor, 
would  you  please  let  me  take  charge  of  the  prisoner  and  see  him 
up  to  the  Court-house; "  and  the  coroner  granted  him  that  per- 
mission, that  Lawyer  Howe  was  to  take  my  father  up ;  he  said, 
"  You  take  charge  of  this  man,"  "  No  sir,  you  will  swear  hia  life 
away; "  that  is  what  Mr.  Howe  said  to  Mr.  Campbell. 

Q.  So  Mr.  Howe  took  your  father  to  the  station?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And"  after  that  in  the  course  of  the  case,  your  father  waa 
discharged?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  And  you  also?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  not  held  at  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  Howe  mention  the  fact  of  Campbell  asking  $500  off 
your  father  before  the  coroner?  A.  I  think  he  had  made  a  state- 
ment of  that, 

Q.  Made  it  public  at  the  coroner's  oiSce?  A.  I  think  he  did; 
yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Are  you  sure  that  he  made  such  a  statement?  A.  I  can 
not  recollect. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  sure  don't  say  it?  A.  No,  sir;  but  I  know 
he  made  the  statement  coming  down  stairs, 

Mr.  Moss. —  The  reason  that  we  have  not  produced  Muxlow, 
Sr.,  it  that  he  is  now  attending  before  Judge  Martine  as  a 
juror,  and  it  seems  hardly  necessary  to  add  his  testimony  to  this 
now. ' 

John  Collins,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stale, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  i 

Examination  by  Mr.  Moss:  l 
Q.  You  reside  at  Uo,  48  Buffalo  avenue,  Brooklyn?     A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  You  used  to  live  in  New  York  city?     A,  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Did  you  keep  a  saloon  in  this  city?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  were  you  ?    A.  I  never  kept  no  saloon  in  this  city, 

Q.  Where  were  jou  in  the  city?  A.  I  used  to  sell  glaaswai'e, 
go  around  selling  glassware  to  liquor  stores,  tumblers  and  all 
that  kind. ; 

Q.  Where  was  your  place  of  business?  A.  I  used  to  buy  them 
off  Mr.  Wagoner,  in  Church  and  Murray,  and  sell  them  around 
stores  myself. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live?  A.  I  lived  in  Allen  street,  sometimes 
in  Brooklyn,  sometimes  in  Essex  street. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  business  except  the  glassware  business? 
A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Never  had  any  other  business?  A.  Yes;  I  was  in  the  cigar 
business  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Had  you  any  connection  with  any  liquor  business  in  New 
York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it  that  you  paid  $50  a  month  to  the  police 
for?     A.  I  never  paid  a  cent;  I  guess  I  am  the  wrong  man. 

Q.  I  have  got  the  wrong  man?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  That  is  just  the  location  around  Allen  street;  do  you  see 
any  police  officer  in  the  court  that  you  know,  outside  the  railing 
there  by  the  door  (indicating)?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  see  that  cap- 
tain though  many  a  time  in  the  Tenderloin  (indicating). 

Q.  You  are  the  right  man,  Mr.  Collins ;  now  what  did  you  pay 
Captain  Allaire  $50  a  month  for?     A.  Never  paid  him  a  cent 

Q,  What  made  you  say  you  paid  him  $50  a  month?  A.  I 
never  said  so;  I  say  I  know  him  by  eyesight  to  see  him. 

Q.  What  made  you  say  to  any  one  you  paid  him  $50  a  month? 
A.  I  never  said  to  any  one  that  I  know  of;  I  don't  remember 
ever  saying  it 

Q.  Wilt  you  swear  you  never  said  It?  A.  I  don't  know  about 
that;  I  say  a  good  many  things  when  I  get  a  little  beer  in  me. 

Q.  Yon  don't  lie  when  you  have  beer  in  you,  do  you?  A. 
Sometimes  I  might. 

Q.  l>o  you?     A.  Sometimes  I  do. 

Q.  l>o  you  think  you  said  this  while  you  had  beer  in  you?  A. 
I  don't  I;now;  I  couldnt  say. 

iJy  Chairman  Lexow:    ' 

Q,  Is  it  your  experience  that  you  tell  falsehoods  when  you  are 
in  beer?     .*,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Other  people  tell  the  truth,  they  say,  when  they  are  in  that 
shape. 
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By  Mp.  Moss: 

Q.  Now,  you  won't  say  that  you  didn't  tell  someone  that 
you  paid  hjiu  $50  a  month,  will  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
remeiiibei"  ti'at  I  ever  did. 

Q.  ^ViV.  yon  swear  you  did  not  pay  him  $50  a  nio;it!i?  A.  I 
wi!!  swear  thai  T  never  paid  him  $50  a  month;  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  told  anyone  that  you  paid  him 
|50?    A.  I  don't  know  what  I  told  when  I  was  in  liquor. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  yon  did  not  tell  anyone  that?  A.  I  couldn't 
swear  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not;  that  calls  for  yes  or  no; 
A.  Well,  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q,  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not,  under  oath — yes  or  no; 
now  think  about  it?  A.  I  don't  like  to  swear  whether  I  did  or 
not;  I  can'  not  tell  whether  I  did  or  not;  as  I  say,  I  may  have 
done  It  in  liquor;  I  might  have  said  so  in  liquor. 

Q.  Why  might  you  have  said  so?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  talk  a 
little  too  much  when  I  get  beer  into  me. 

Q.  You  did  talk  a  little  too  much;  but  you  don't  talk  fairy 
tales  when  you  are  in  liquor,  do  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  never 
give  the  man  a  cent  in  my  life. 

Q.  You  don't  talk  about  things  that  are  entirely  foreign  to 
your  life  when  you  are  in  liquor,  do  you;  if  you  said  anything 
about  Captain  Allaire  it  must  have  been  because  you  had  Bome^ 
thing  to  do  with  him?  A.  I  have  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life. 
Q.  Never  spoken  to  him?  A.  Never  spoke  to  the  man;  no,  sir. 
Q.  Did  yon  speak  to  anyone  that  was  close  to  the  captain,  any 
other  policeman?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  policeman  other  than  Captain  Allaire  did  you  give 
money  to  you  —  think  carefully?  A.  I  gave  no  money  to  any- 
body, sir.    ■ 

Q.  Yes,  you  have  given  money  to  somebody,  that  is  too  general 
an  answer,  and  shows  how  far  you  are  willing  to  go;  you  swear 
you  never  gave  any  money  to  anybody?  A.  I  didn't  mean  that; 
I  will  take  that  back. 

Q.  What  is  it  you  mean?  A.  I  give  Detective  Hess  f9  or 
^1.50;  I  don't  know  which,  at  one  time. 

0.  What  for?     A.  To  get  a  woman  out  of  prison. 

Q.  And  did  he  get  her  out  of  prison?     A.  Rhe  got  out. 

L.  612  ; 
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Q.  When  wa&  thai?     A.  That  was  about  18  or  20  years  ago, 

Q.  That  ia  a  long  time  ago,  and  you  remember  it  well — ia 
Iltjss  on  the  force  now?     A.  I  don't  know;  I  haven't  seen  him. 

Q.  He  was  Allaii-e's  wardman,  was  he  not?  A,  He  was  ou 
there   tt;G   time— yes,   air. 

Q.  You  see  we  are  getting  i^loser  and  closer  all  the  time;  tell 
us  some  other  policeman  yon  paid  money  to?     A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  put  that  away  off,  have 
you  not?  A.  I  can  remember  better  what  happened  years  ac;o 
thLin  I  could  what  happened  last  week, 

Q.  It  might  have  happened  a  little  while  ago  that  you  giuc 
some  money  to  Captain  Allaire,  and  you  have  forgotten  it,  way 
you  not?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  give  Captain  Allaire  a  cent. 

Q.  How  about  Captain  Allaire's  wardman;  did  you  ever  say 
that  you  had  given  his  wardman  any  money?  A.  Which  one 
do  you  mean,  which  wardman? 

Q.  Either  of  them?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Hess,  I  give  money  to  Hess; 
that  is  all  I  ever  give.  \  i 

Q.  You  gave  some  money  to  Frank  Wilson?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
did  not. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  you  did  for?  A.  I  didn't  say  that  last 
night  at  all,  ' 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  about  what  you  said  last  night?  A. 
WTien  the  subpoena  man  come  I  never  said  I  give  money  to 
Wilson;  I  said  1  had  seen  him  on  the  beat     ' 

Q.  Who  did  you  tell?  A.  I  don't  know;  they  called  Mm  the 
"Angel.''  ' 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  said  to  Dennett;  what  you  said 
can  be  proved  by  two  witnesses  who  live  in  the  city  of  Brook- 
lyn and  who  heard  you  talking  when  you  were  not  in  your 
cups,  neighbors  of  your;  now,  why  did  you  tell  two  neighbors 
of  yours  in  Brooklyn  that  you  had  paid  $50  a  month;  I  have 
their  statement  in  my  band— $50  a  month  for  10  years  to  Cap- 
tain Allaire;  what  did  you  tell  those  neighbors?  A,  If  I  told 
that  I  told  a  lie;  I  never  did.  ' 

Q.  What?     A.  If  I  told  that  I  told  a  lie.     ' 

Q.  And  that  is  so,  whether  you  were  in  your  cups  or  not?  A. 
Well,  if  I  did  say  it,  I  must  have  been  drunk. 

Q.  Are  you  looking  at  Captain  Allaire  now,  or  is  he  looking 
at  you?     A.  No,  sir;  I  see  him  sitting  down  there. 
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Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  telling  lies?  A.  I  say  when  I  get 
a  little  tight  I  do.  .  1 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  a  time  when  j-ou  are  not  tight?  A. 
Once  and  a  while  I  do  tell  a  little  lie,  yes. 

Q.  You  say  a  little  lie;  do  you  ever  tell  a  big  lie?  A,  Well, 
I  don't  know.  ;  ] 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  little  lie  to  accuse  a  police  officer 
of  a  crime  that  would  send  him,  if  true,  to  State's  prison — do 
you  consider  that  a  little  lie?  A.  As  I  said  I  might  have  said 
it  when  I  was  drunk, 

Q.  Are  you  apt  to  charge  persons  with  crimes  that  would 
send  them  to  State's  prison  when  you  are  drunk?  A.  Well,  I 
wouldn't  like  to,  but  I  have  done  it  many  a  time. 

Q.  Now,  you  must  tell  the  truth  here?  A,  That  is  what  I  am 
doing. 

Q.  Ton  must  not  implicate  anybody  necessarily,  that  is,  yon 
implicate  nobody  by  telling  a  He  against  them;  on  the  other 
hand  you  must  tell  the  truth  even  if  it  does  implicate  them? 
A.  I  know  that.  , 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  make  a  charge  of  this  kind  against 
a  captain,  because  if  it  is  not  so  it  implies  some  consequences 
to  yourself;  therefore  I  do  not  assume  you  are  lying  or  talking 
fairy  tales  when  you  made  that  remark;  now,  having  refreshed 
your  recollection  and  calling  your  attention  to  the  conversation 
with  your  two  neighbors  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn  about  Captain 
Allaire,  I  ask  you  again  why  did  you  make  that  remark?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q,  Might  it  not  have  been  that  you  paid  money  to  people 
that  represented  Captain  Allaire?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Are  you  not  hiding  behind  something  of  that  kind?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  am  not;  the  only  money  I  paid  was  to  Hess. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Have  you  sworn  that  the  only  money  yon  ever  paid  to 
Hess,  was  20  years  ago?  A.  About  that,  as  near  as  I  can  give 
it,  18  or  20  years  ago.  ,  ' 
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Q.  And  you  mean  to  remain  on  tUe  record  here  as  saying  that 
since  tliat  time  yon  have  never  paid  money  to  anybody?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  You  swear  to  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  ever  you  iiave  said  anything  to  the  contrary,  you 
were  lying?     A.  I  was  lying,  yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Kice  sort  of  decent  member  of  society 
you  must  be.  i 

By  Mr.  Moss:  \  \ 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  money  to  Jake  Wade?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  him?  A.  Yes;  I  would  know  him  if  I  seen 
him. 

Q.  He  was  a  partner  of  Mr.  Hess',  police  partner,  was  he 
not?    A.  I  don't  know;  I  used  to  see  him  around. 

Q.  How  about  Officer  Sullivan,  he  was  a  wardman,  too,  did 
you  pay  him  any  money?  A.  I  didn't  know  the  man,  Sullivan; 
I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  How  about  Officer  Hoffman;  did  you  pay  him  any  money? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  about  Officer  Dougal;  did  you  know  him?    A.  No 

Q.  Now,  yon  are  willing  to  be  put  down  squarely  on  the  record, 
which  may  be  used  against  you  on  a  charge  of  perjury,  that 
you  did  not  pay  any  money  to  Captain  Allaire  or  to  any  other 
policeman  except  Hess,  is  that  so?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  What  money  did  yon  pay  to  any  civilian  for  purposes  of 
protection?     A.  Paid  nobody. 

Q.  Nobody  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  put  it  down  squarely  on  the  record  now 
that  this  |9  or  $9.50  is  all  the  money  that  you  had  paid  for 
protection  or  for  the  purpose  of  staving  off  or  evading  the 
process  of  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  all?     A.  That  is  all,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  any  policeman?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  did. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Sergeant  Mulvey  in  court? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Moss.— Is  Henry  W.   Meyers  here? 
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Mr.  Mejers  comes  forward  in  response  to  the  call. 

Max  Sanftman,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  Before  Mr.  Moss  proceeds  with  the  examination 
of  this  witness,  I  wish  you  would  request,  either  now  or  at  the 
time  of  adjournment,  every  witness  under  subpoena  here  to  be 
prompt  in  this  court-room  on  the  reconvening  of  the  conih 
mlttee  to-day.  We  have  experienced  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
in  trying  to  get  our  witnesses  together. 

Chairman  Lexow,— When  this  committee  adjourns,  it  will 
adjourn  until  half-past  2  o'clock,  land  all  .'witnesses  nnderi 
subpoena  not  examined  when  we  adjourn,  must  be  here  promptly 
at  half-past  2  o'clock.  The  committee  will  then  continue 
work  at  half-past  2  o'clock  sharp. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  i 

Q,  How  many  bonds  have  you  been  on  in  the  Essex  Market 
court?     A.  None  now. 

Q.  How  many  have  you  been  on  during  the  last  five  years?  A. 
On  two  or  three. 

Q,  More  than  that?     A.  That  is  about  all,  two  or  three. 

Q.  Two  or  three?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  asked  you  to  go  on  these  bonds?    A.  Mr.  Smtih 

Q.  Charles  Smith?     A.  Yes,  sir.        I 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you  about  it?  A.  He  guaranteed  to 
me  that  they  will  appear  in    court  at  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  a  man  of  property  at  the  time?  A:  Store- 
keeper. I 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  refresh  your  recollection  between  now  and 
recess  and  see  if  you  can  not  think  of  more  bonds  you  went 
on;  you  bought  a  liquor  store  from  James  Pomerana  in  1892? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  Pomeranz  lived  in  the  rear  of  Silver  Dollar's 
saloon?     A.  He  used  to  live  there. 

Q.  Was  Pomeranz  on  bonds?     A.  He  give  bonds. 

Q.  For  Charles  Smith,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  a  great  many  of  them?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  You  saw  him  in  court  frequently?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  saw  him  give  bonds?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  won't  deny  it, 

Q.  How  was  the  arrangement  made  for  these  bonds,  the 
financial  arrangement?  A.  The  financial  arrangement  was  with 
Mr.  Smith. 
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Q.  Smith  got  the  money  from  them?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  To  furnish  Mr.  Pomeranz?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  gave  Mr.  Pomeranz  various  liinds  of  protection  for 
that,  did  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pomeranz  ran  a  little  game,  did  he  not?  A.  He  was  bonds- 
man at  the  time  he  got  the  little  cigar  factory;  yon  haven't  got 
it  right 

Q.  He  ran  a  game  afterwards?  A.  After  that  he  bought  a 
saloon  at  80  or  82  Essex  and  had  a  little  game  in  the  back. 

Q.  Well,  Mr.  Hochstein  and  some  of  Herman  Sugar's  friends 
went  to  Smith  and  protested  against  Pomeranz  having  that; 
they  said  it  took  their  trade  away,  the  gambling  trade?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  It  was  an  opposition?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  complaint  by  Smith's  particular  friends, 
was  a  police  action  begun?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Bonkell,  he  has 
a  very  fine  reputation,  went  before  the  Hon.  Justice  Hogan. 

Q.  I  see  you  put  the  honorable  before  it  with  emphasis  —  do 
you  know  him?     A.  Pretty  good. 

Q.  These  persons  of  salubrious  reputation  went  before  the 
Honorable  Judge  Hogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W'hat  did  they  do?  A.  Swore  they  looked  through  the 
veindow  of  the  yard  and  that  thej  see  playing  at  that  time;  I  am 
positive  there  was  no  game  went  on;  they  never  see  playing  at 
the  time;  they  perjured  themselv^;  they  were  sent  up  to  put 
up  a  job  by  a  regular  gang,  Essex  Market  sang  put  up  the  job. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  Schindler  and  Bonkell  were  part  of 
Smith's  gang?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  owns  property  from  that  money- 
mating  and  people  putting  up  jobs; 

Q.  And  do  you  mean  to  say  from  your  knowledge  of  the  east 
side  and  your  particular  knowledge  of  Smith  that  he  has  a 
gang  there?  A.  Regular  organization;  you  couldn't  convict 
them  people  neither;  you  couldn't  convict  them  people  in  court 
neither;  it  is  an  organization  to  represent  witnesses  to  condemn 
people  if  they  have  no  money;  if  they  have  money  to  give  they 
are  innocent;  they  perjure  themselves  if  they  pay  money;  one 
case  happened  in  that  court  yesterday. 

Q.  So  that  they  run  the  court?  A.  One  man  was  perjuring 
himself  in  that  court  and  got  paid  for  it  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing money  for  another  man.  | 

Q.  Kow,  Mr.  Smith  owed  this  man  Pomeranz  f75  for  cigars? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  so  he  told  me. 
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Q.  And  Smith  had  promised  Pomeranz  protection?  A.  That 
he  would  have  the  case  dismissed. 

Q.  He  had  promised  him  protection  in  his  gambling  business 
on  account  of  that  $75,  had  he  not?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  Pomeranz  was  ai-rested  he  went  to  Smith  to 
claim  that  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  what  did  Smith  say  to  him?  A.  He  said  he  can't  do 
nothing  here,  he  will  have  him  discharged  at  Special  Session. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  what  lawyer.  Pomeranz  engaged?  A.  He 
didn't  engage  no  lawyer  ai  ail  until  tht-  ti'ial  come  off;  he  aslied 
Mr.  Siniih  to  s-  r;i1  di.wii  to  Special  Sessions;  Mr.  Smith  sent 
down  to  the  Hon.  Max  Hochstein;  he  sent  him  down  to  intr^. 
duce  him  to  his  friend  Colonel   Stacom. 

Q.  You  mean  John  Stacom?  Yes,  sir;  we  call  him  Colonel 
Stacom;  that's  the  way  we  call  him;  and  Hochstein  told  him  to 
jiay  him  $15,  and  told  him  to  plead  guilty  and  he  paid  $50. 

Q.  He  pleaded  guilty  and  was  find  |50?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  very  common  thing  for  a  man  to  plead  guilty  of  lieeiv 
ing  !i  gambling-house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss, — I  have  seen  myself  woman  convicted  of  lieeping 
disorderly  houses  and  fined  $25?  That  is  a  very  common  thing. 
Think  of  a  fine  of  f 25  for  keeping  a  disorderly  hojise. 

Q.Mr.   Pomeranz   was  fined   the  $50?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  pfiid  his  fine  I  believe?  A.  Paid  by  pawning  his  wife's 
clothes  and  getting  the  money  to  get  it  to  pay. 

Q.  This  Pomeranz  and  you  had  some  conversation?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  come  to  me  and  ask  my  advice  to  get  even  with  them 
people  that  ruined  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  tell  him  to  do?  A.  To  write  a  letter  to 
Inspector  Byrnes.  ' 

Q.  Was  he  inspector  then  or  superintendent?  A.  Superin- 
tendent, j 

Q.  And  did  Mr.  Pomeranz  write  that  letter  to  'Mr.  Bvrnes? 
A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  In  your  presence?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  mailed   it?    A.  Myself.  ' 

Q.  You  mailed  the  letter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  stamped?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  What  did  that  letter  state?  A.  It  stated  the  places  that 
are  protected  by  that  party,  and  after  he  paid  this  money  he 
couldn't  be  let  run  his  place. 
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Q,  It  stated  certain   gambling-houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  being  protected  by  Hoclistein  and  Siitjiii-?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  By  whom?     A,  By  Hochstein  and  Cliarlie  tJniith. 

Q.  And  did  it  speak  about  this  jOb  that  had  been  put  upon 
Pomeranz?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  call  attention  to  the  class  of  men  that  patronized 
those   gambling-houses?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  about  them?  A.  We  told  hini  in  the 
liitter  that  if  a  man  is  only  a  picl^pocket  he  is  not  recof^uized 
in  the  place,  he  must  be  a  burglar. 

Q.  They  were  so  advanced  in  criminality?  A.  If  hf-  was  a 
pickpocket  they  did  not  recognize  him  at  all. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

i}.  He  couldn't  become  a  member  unless  he  was  of  a  higher 
grade  than  a  pickpocket?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  prin<:ij)al  jiUTt 
of  ihe  association;  last  night  business  people  spoke  to  me;  T 
lice  19  years  in  that  neighborhood,  and  begged  of  me  tcf  pro- 
tect them;  it  is  impossible  to  live  there  with  the  gang;  they  can 
con^-ict  any  man  they  want  to,  and  they  can  malfe  free  any  man 
they  want  to,  because  they  have  got  their  witnesses;  the  lead- 
ing man  is  Martin  Engel;  he  owns  property  over  1200,000, 
got   from   ruining   people. 

Mr.  Moss. — You  can  Pte  what  power  these  men  have  when 
they  have  lots  of  men  i^wearing  to  anything,  and  police  officers 
to  make  arrests,  and  judges  holding  them  and  dischargiTig  them 
at    will. 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  the  situation  is  such  as  indicated  how 
is  it  there  has  not  been  a  revolt  down  there. 

Ml'.  Moss. — The  class  of  people  are  largely  those  who  have 
come  from  foreign  countries,  countries  where  they  have  been 
nsed  to  that  sort  of  thing,  and  supposed  this  government  just 
about  the  same,  and  perhaps  a  little  worse,  than  the  place  they 
came  from;  they  are  largely  Polish  Jews  and  Russian  Jews  and 
foreigners  of  that  class,  who  have  small  understanding  of  the 
English  language,  and  no  knowledge  of  our  custom  —  who  are 
like  Mrs.  Herschel  and  men  like  Franco.  Those  are  the  class  of 
people  that  are  terrorized  by  this  gang. 

Chairman  Lexow, — Why  do  yon  not  call  some  of  those  police 
justices? 

Mr.  Moss.— I  think  we  shall. 
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Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  it  would  be  advisable.  This  ia 
one  of  the  important  branclies  of  this  inyestigation  that 
has  not  been  sufficiently  touched  upon  to  enable  us  to  reach  any 
couolusion   at   all.  i 

Mr.  Moss. — I  think  that  the  evils  perpetrated  by  these  judges, 
some  of  them,  are  even  worse  in  their  results  tlian  the  evil 
practiced  by  the  police. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  to  me  that  any  evil  of  that  kind 
pennitted  by  a  judge  is  10  times  worse  than  that  committed  by 
any  other  individual. 

Senator  Bradley. — Would  it  be  possible  for  these  things  to 
happen  if  the  judges  discharged  their  duties  properly, 
Mr.   Moss. — No, 

Senator  Bradley. — It  would  be  impossible, 
Mr.  Moss. — Of  course,  I  myself  have  been  before  some  of 
these  judges  for  the  society  which  I  represent,  and  know  what 
it  was  to  be  sat  down  upon,  and  outraged  and  browbeaten. 

Senator  O'Connor. — These  judges  know  the  character  very 
well  of  these  people  and  to  what  extent  they  ought  to  rely 
on  their  testimony;  they  know  the  locality,  the  class  of  people 
there,  and  notwithstanding  that  they  assume  to  take  their  oathf 
and  their  evidence  vrith  the  same  credit  that  they  woald  give 
to  decent  people. 

Mr.  Moss. — Yes.  What  decent  court  would!  convict  Mrs. 
Herschel,  ( 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  they  put  up  a  job  on  that  woman  and 
swore  her  liberty  away,  it  doesn't  seem  to  me  the  judge  would 
be  responsible  unless  he  knew  the  character  of  the  people  that 
were  swearing  against  her.  If  you  say  here  that  the  situation  was 
such  that  the  judges  know  that  these  straw  hail  bonds  are 
being  given,  that  these  people  get  together  and  conspire  to  ruin 
and  imprison  then-  fellow  citizens,  and  exercise  a  reign  of  ter- 
rorism in  that  district,  then  if  the  judge  knows  those  facts  and 
works  in  with  them  it  seems  to  me  the  case  is  plain. 

Senator  Bradley.— The  witness  says  to  me  that  the  judges  eat 
and  drink  with  these  people  and  know  the  character  of  the 
people    well.  , 

Mr.  Moss.— Tou  will  find  in  Mr.  Smith's  saloon,  I  think  we 
have  a  photograph  of  it,  «,  great  framed  resolution  upon  whidi 
are  the  names  of  our  very  best  people  of  a  certain  class  hanging 
np  in  that  saloon,  and  some  of  the  judges. 
L.  613  ^ 
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Chairman  Lexow. — You  tell  just  what  you  kuow  about  all 
these  circumstances  and  you  have  the  assurance  of  this  com- 
mittee that  you  will  have  protection,  that  is  to  say,  nothing 
more  will  be  done  against  you  if  that  statement  is  shown  to  be 
true,  the  Senate  of  this  State  and  Assembly  will  take  care  of 
that.  1 

The  Witness,^!  am  much  obliged  to  you;  1  know  I  will  be 
protected;  I  think  I  am  man  enough  to  protect  myself,  I  am  22 
years  in  this  country  and  I  know  my  rights;  they  won't  touch 
me;  they  touch  the  ignorant  people;  they  won't  touch  me. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Can  you  distinguish  any  difference  any  day  in  the  week — 
any  day  of  the  seven  in  Essex  street — is  there  any  difference 
in  the  occupation  and  conduct  of  the  people?    A.  Of  course. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say,  can  you  distinguish;  Sunday  from  any  other 
day  in  the  week  in  that  neighborhood?     A.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  think  there  is  where  tie  root  of  the  great 
evil  is.     J 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  oommittee  stands  adjourned  until 
half-paat  2  o'clock.  The  witness  is  directed  not  to  speak  to  any 
one  with  reference  to  Ms  testimony  meanwhila 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  13,  1894. 
Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Daniel 
Bradley  and  Cuthbert  W.  Pound. 
Also  counsel  as  before. 

Max  Sanftmann,  resumed  Ihe  stand,  and  examination  con- 
tinued.   . 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Tou  said  that  you  wrote  a  letter  to  Superintendent  Byrnes? 
A,  Yes,  sir,    '■ 

Q.  And  mailed  it?     A,  Yes,  sir;  I  mailed  it  myself. 

Q.  You  wrote  It  yourself?  A.  No,  air;  I  mailed  it  myself;  I 
dictated  the  letter.    ' 

Q.  And  that  letter  detailed  a  number  of  gambling-houses  fre- 
quented by  very  bad  people,  where  gambling  was  going  on?  A. 
I  specified. 
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Q.  Within  a  day  or  two  after  that  letter  was  mailed  to  Mr. 
Byrnes,  what  happened?  A.  Our  ex-captain.  Honorable  Captain 
Oross,  sent  down  the  same  great  officers,  SchindJer  and  Bonkell 
to  Mr.  Pomeraiiz  to  go  to  the  court,  to  Essex  Market  court,  and 
swear  out  a  warrant  against  them  places. 

Q.  Did  they  know  of  the  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Byrnes?  A,  Mr. 
Byrnes  referred  the  letter  to  the  captain. 

Q.  Referred  your  letter  to  the  captain?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  I>id  you  give  Mr.  Pomeranz  any  advice  upon  that  matter? 
A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  Not  to  go  to  the  court 

Q.  What  did  you  advise  him  to  do?  A.  I  told  him  if  he  got 
to  court  as  soon  as  he  goes  for  a  warrant  the  people  would  get 
notice  of  it  and  they  would  clear  out 

Q.  You  told  him  the  people  would  get  notice  of  it  if  he  went 
to  court?  A.  I  told  him  as  soon  as  he  would  apply  for  a  war- 
rant those  people  would  get  notice  of  it  and  everything  would 
be  cleaned  away. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  Advised  him  to  see  Mr. 
Oomstock;  and  I  went  myself. 

Q,  And  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Comstock  a  case  was  made? 
A.  I  was  up  with  Mr.  Pomeranz  with  two  complainants,  where 
they  gambled  their  money  away  and  they  were  robbed;  he  took 
the  statement  of  us;  I  was  interpreter  only, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  persons  against  whom 
complaint  was  made?  A,  I  don't  remember;  if  I  did,  I  would 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  give  it  to  you. 

Q.  I  will  supply  that  later;  I  have  heard  from  Mr,  Comstock; 
well,  you  went  with  these  witnesses  to  headquarters,  didn't  you? 
A.  Mr.  Comstock  sent  one  of  his  men  with  a  statement  which 
we  made  with  us  to  the  police  headquarters. 

Q.  You  waited  outside,  didn't  you?  A.  I  didn't  go  inside  the 
police  headquarters;  I  was  in  Weffermann's  place,  corner  of 
Bowery  and  Houston;  I  was  not  a  complainant  in  the  case;  I 
was  only  interpreter. 

Q.  You  were  requested  by  Comstock's  men  to  see  the  in- 
spector?    A.  The  inspector  wants  to  see  me, 

Q.  Did  you  see  him?     A,  Yes,  sir,  ' 

Q,  Who  was  the  inspector?     A.  Inspector  McLaughlin. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ask  yon  what  you  knew  about  it?    A. 
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Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know  anjtliing  about  it;  I  was  only 
interpreter  to  these  people. 

Q.  Did  jou  interpret  tlieir  etory  to  Inspector  McLaugliliii? 
A.  The  same  statement  which  they  made  before  Mr.  Comstock. 

Q.  That  was  a  statement  in  detail  of  gambling  in  that  par- 
ticnlar  place  against  which  you  complained?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
about  money  and  everything. 

Q.  What  instructions  did  you  get?  A.  The  inspector  said, 
"  You  can  come  back  at  2  o'clock,  and  I  will  send  some  of  my 
people  with  you  to  the  court  to  take  a  warrant  for  these 
places." 

Q.  Did  you  ask  the  inspector  what  occurred?    A.  Yes,  sic. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  Esses  Market  court,  of  course. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  that?  A.  Not  openly;  not  to  the  in- 
spector in  person;  I  only  remarked  that  would  not  do,  because 
the  second  class  people  holding  positions  in  that  court  would 
notify  them  as  soon  as  a  warrant  would  be  granted. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  When  was  this?     A.  I  couldn't  remember  the  date, 

Q.  How  long  ago?    A.  It  must  be  two  years. 

Q.  Two  years  ago?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  before  or  after  the  law  was  passed  permitting  the 
superintendent  to  himself  issue  a  warrant?  A.  I  don't  know, 
sir.  \  I 

Mr,  Moss, —  It  is  long  since.  I  will  answer  that  question. 
Two  years  ago  is  long  since, 

A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  don't  know  when  that  law  was  passed; 
I  must  acknowledge  that 

Mr.  Moss. —  That  law  was  passed  in   1873. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  you  had  a  right  to  go  to  the  superin- 
tendent? A.  We  did,  but  the  superintendent  referred  that  to 
the  inspector.  ' 

By  Mr,  Moss:  i 

Q.  Well,  having  that  doubt  about  Essex  Market  court,  what 
did  you  do?  A.  I  promised  Inspector  McLaughlin  we  would 
be  back  at  2  o'clock. 

Q,  Go  ahead.  A.  I  went  out;  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  see 
what  is  going  on  for  myself  to  be  satisfied  not  to  make  a  fool 
et   myself." 
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Q,  So  wlien  the  witnesses  went  down,  you  remained?  A.  No, 
sir;  outside. 

Q.  After  your  witnesses  had  started  to  go  down  town,  and 
while  you  were  remaining  outside  of  poHce  headqaarters,  what 
did  you  see?  A.  I  saw  an  old  friend  of  mine,  Detective  Mike 
Eeat  ■ 

Q.  He  is  a  headquarters  detective?     A.  He  is  now, 

Q,  And  was  then?     A.  That  time,  too. 

Q.  What  did  you  see  him  do?  A,  Going  into  the  car  and 
going  right  straight  down  to  Charley  Smith's. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  him  on  the  car?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  jumped  on  the  car  and  followed  Mr.  Eeat?  A.  Yes, 
Bir.         . 

Q.  You  saw  Mr.  Keat  come  right  oat?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  he  come  out  of  McLaughlin's  room,  do  yon  know?  A. 
I  don't  know;  I  was  not  in  the  hall;  I  was  in  the  street. 

Q.  You  immediately  surmised  that  he  was  coming  oat  in  con- 
nection with  this  case?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  went  on  the  car  to  follow  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  went  to  Silver  Dollar  Smith's  in  Essex  street? 
'A.  Yes,  sir;  I  had  a  reason. 

Q.  Give  us  the  reason?  A.  Mr.  Eeat  used  to  be  ward  deteo- 
tive  In  Eldridge  street  station-house  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
had  suspicion  of  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : ' 
Q.  Go  ahead  and  tell  what  you  did?    A,  I  followed  him  and 
saw  him  go  into  Charley  Smith's,  and  Charley  Smith  went  with 
him  afterward  to  police  headquarters. 

By  Mr.  Mo^:  » 

Q.  Followed  him  to  police  headquarters?  A.  He  took  Charley 
Smith  up  in  the  car  and  went  right  up  to  police  headquarters, 
and  I  told  Mr.  Pomeranz,  "  Don't  go  any  more;  there  is  no  aee 
going  any  more."  f 

Q.  You  discontinued  that  ease?    A.  Iict  it  go. 

Q,  Did  Inspector  McLaughlin  send  for  you  or  for  Pomeranz 
or  for  other  people?  A.  I  don't  know  if  it  was  Inspector  Mc^ 
Laughlin  or  anybody  else;  I  know  some  honorable  officer  caine. 

Q,  Who  was  the  honorable  officer?  A.  Detective  Schindler, 
the  best  reputation  on  the  east  side. 
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By  Chairman  Ijexow: 

Q.  Has  he  a  good  reputation?  A.  A  fine  reputation;  the 
worst  reputation  a  man  can  have. 

Q.  Witness,  you  must  not  te  sarcastic?  A.  There  is  nobody 
knows  them  people  can  trust  them  under  oath. 

Q.  In  other  words,  he  has  a  bad  reputation  instead  of  a  fine 
one?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Moss:  ' 

Q.  Something  happened  a  few  days  afterwards?  A.  Three 
days  after. 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  On  Saturday  night  about  9  o'clock  I 
was  with  several  friends,  all  business  people,  standing  in  front 
of  the  bar  and  taking  a  couple  of  drinks,  and  there  was  a  small 
little  table  —  i 

Q.  Where?     A.  Pomeranz's  saloon. 

Q.  Eighty  or  82  Essex  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  A  public  saloon?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  and  a  numebr  of  gentlemen  stood  drinking?  A,  All 
business  people,  stood  drinking  at  a  small  little  table  used  in 
day  time  as  lunch  table.  I 

Q.  In  night  he  did  not  have  any  lunch?  A.  A  man  could  not 
sit  down  by  the  table,  and  two  ex-convicts  came  in ;  I  knew  them ; 
they  had  a  reputation  for  that,  and  I  am  positive  of  it;  they 
asked  for  two  schooners  of  beer;  it  was  a  very  narrow  store;  the 
space  from  the  bar  to  the  wall  was  about  three  feet;  it  couldn't 
be  more  than  that;  they  sat  at  that  table  and  asked  for  a  pack 
of  cards,  casino  cards,  as  far  as  I  can  remember;  they  sat  at  the 
table,  where  there  is  plenty  of  room  in  the  back  if  a  man  wants 
to  gamble;  as  soon  as  they  sat  down  a  squad  of  police  came  in 
and  this  Sehindler;  they  put  a  dollar  out  of  their  pockets  nnd 
put  it  down.  I 

Q.  Who  did;  the  two  convicts?  A.  A  fellow  named  Green- 
berg  and  Abrahamson,  something  like  that. 

Q.  Greenberg  took  a  dollar  out  of  his  pocket  as  soon  as  the 
officers  came  in?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  all,  including  the  people  standing  at  the  bar  drinking, 
were  arrested?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Everybody?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  By  Bonkell  and  SchindlerV  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  more  police 
officers;  they  took  me  to  the  station-house;  he  said,  "  If  you  want 
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to  get  imiled  out,  you  will  have  to  testify  in  court  that  you  saw 
gambling  going  on; "  I  said,  "  I  will  not  do  any  such  thing." 

Q.  Was  Charley  Smith  there?  A.  He  had  come  in  witfi  Mr. 
Max  Hoshstein;  I  was  bailed  out  by  a  friend  named  Wolf  who 
keeps  a  liquor  store,  i 

Q.  Were  you  bailed  out  at  once?  A.  Yes,  sir;  before  Charley 
Smith  came  in;  after  I  was  bailed  out  I  tried  to  bail  out  ihe 
I)rojjrietor  of  the  store;  I  did  bail  him  out;  then  I  had  some 
liusiness  people  to  go  the  bail  for  the  other  people;  I  was 
stopped  by  Charley  Smith;  he  said,  "No  bail  will  be  taken  here 

tO-D!ght." 

Q.  That  was  in  the  station-house?  A.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  in 
front  of  the  captain.  ' 

Q.  So  the  rest  of  the  people  were  locked  up  all  night?  A. 
Of  (ourse;  next  morning —  ; 

Q.  That  was  Sunday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  a  friend  named 
Fred.  Selig,  a  man  owns  properly,  about  $150,000;  I  said,  "You 
be  ready  in  the  court  to  do  me  a  favor  in  case  there  is  neces- 
sary bail;"  Mr.  Smith  said,  "There  is  no  use  waiting;  your 
bail  will  not  be  accepted  until  I  am  satisfied." 

By   Chairman   Lexow:  ■ 

Q.  Was  he  the  judge?    A.  He  was  the  boss. 

Q.  The  captain,  judge,  boss  and  everything  else?  A.  He  was 
the  judge. 

Q.  Is  he  now?  A.  He  claims  to  be,  but  we  will  stop  him;  the 
people  expect  for  you  gentlemen  to  stop  that  at  least,  and  they 
will  thank  you;  nobody  on  the  east  side  can  expect  anything 
except  from  you  gentlemen  to  give  us  some  relief;  in  no  way 
can  we  get  any  other  relief.  ' 

The  Chairman. — It  is  a  pretty  large  contract,  but  I  think  we 
can  come  up  to  it. 

By  Mr.  Moss:  '  ' 

Q.  Smith  is  the  man  who  was  indicted  a  few  days  ago  tot 

smashing  in  a  saloon  door  with  a  beer  keg?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  when  he  was  arraigned  in  court  the  man  refused  to 

appear  against  him;  wanted  to  withdraw  the  complaint?     A. 

I  think  he  wouldn't  withdraw  any  more. 

Q.  You  think  now  he  has  changed     his     mind?     A.     I     am 

positive.  '  \ 
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Q.  A  little  more  sfifE?  A,  I  think  counsel  knows  very  well 
Mr.  Smith;  he  pretty  near  had  him  convicted. 

Ml.  Jerome. — I  prt^eciited  him  once  for  bribery  at  election. 

Q.  Judge  Hogan  was  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  be  hold- 
ing court?    A.  I  know  Hogan. 

Q.  I  asked  you  whether  he  was  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did 
come  in  court  and  we  all  appeared  before  him. 

Q.  When  the  judge  came  in  where  did  Smith  go?  A.  To  his 
piivate  clerk,   his  confidential   clerk,  Alex  Rosenthal. 

Q.  What  is  that?     A.  He  went  to  his  private  clerk, 

Q.  When  the  judge  went  on  the  bench  where  did  Smith  go? 
A.  He  stood  with  Rosenthal  and  the  jnd?e,  of  course. 

Q.  What'.'    A.  He  stood  between  his  clerk  and  the  judge. 

Q.  Itehind  the  bar?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  .-ind  behind  the  bench?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  yon  had  the  spectacle  of  Mr.  Justice  Hogan,  Mr.  Silver 
Dollar  Smith  and  Mr.  Clerk  Rosenthal  composing  the  bench? 
A.  Of  course,  I  couldn't  listen  what  they  said;  they  spoke  a 
couple  of  words  together. 

Q.  They  were  sitting  behind  the  bench?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVIiat  happened?  A.  I  advised  Mr.  Pomeranz  to  waive 
examination;  I  said,  "There  is  no  use  fighting  here;  you  will 

Q.  Then  this  case  was  called  up?    A.  Yea,  sir. 
not  get  justice;  waive  examination  and  go  down  town." 

Q.  l>id  he  do  so?    A.  He  did.  '  I 

Q.  What  was  done  with  the  rest  of  you  who  were  picked  up 
in  the  saloon?  A,  We  were  held  in  |500  bail  for  trial,  and  we 
■R-ere  fined  three  months  a  piece  or  $300  bail  to  keep  away  from 
the  gambling-house.  i 

Q.  You  among  the  rest  were  put  under  ?300  bail  or  to  go  to 
the  Island  for  three  months?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Judge  Hogan  why  you  were  sentenced?     A. 
Kot  that  time. 
Q.  When  did  you  ask  him?     A.  He  released  the  two  gamblers, 

Q.  What  gamblers  did  he  release?  A.  The  two  men  that  tes- 
tified they  played  were  discharged. 

Q.  The  two  convicts  that  put  the  money  on  the  table  and  got 
the  cards  were  discharged?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Judge  Hogan  that  it  was  a  licensed  saloon 
and  that  you  had  a  right  to  go  in  there  to  get  a  drink?  A.  I 
claimed  that;  I  said,"  If  anybody  is  to  be  punished  it  is  the  men 
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■who  claim  they  were  gambling;"  I  said,  "Why  did  you  dis- 
charge the  people  that  said  they  were  gambliug." 

Q.  You  got  bail?  A.  No,  sir;  he  don't  take  no  bail  on  Sun- 
daya  for  gamblers. 

Q,  Were  you  in  the  jail  all  day  Sunday?     A.  All  day.  i, 

Q.  Who  did  you  offer  as  your  bail?     A.  Mr.  Selig. 
Q.  That  same  man  of  property?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  come  to  any  agreement  with  your  fellow  prisoners? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  to  serve  24  hours  on  our  term  and  I  will  engage  a 
counsel  to  fight  him  for  damages,  sue  the  city  or  him. 

Q,  Well,  having  come  to  that  determination,  and  having  been 
kept  in  prison  all  day  Sunday,  what  hapi)ened  to  you  on  9 
o'clock  Monday  morning?  A.  They  called  all  the  prisoners, 
they  sent  down  to  the  Tombs,  or  to  serve  sentences;  us  they 
didn't  call;  I  hollered  I  wanted  to  see  the  warden;  I  said^ 
"Why  are  we  kept  here?"  I  said,  "We  are  convicted  to  serve 
a  term  of  three  months  and  I  want  to  serve;  I  want  to  be  sent 
on  the  Island  where  I  am  entitled  to  be  sent; "  he  said,  "  You  are 
going  to  be  discharged; "  I  said,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  discharged; 
I  want  to  serve  the  term;  twenty-four  hours  is  all  I  want  to 
seiTe;  you  will  pay  me  good; "  he  said,  "  I  can  not  do  nothing; 
I  can  not  discharge  you;  I  can  not  send  you  down." 

Q.  Your  idea  was  that  you  would  put  him  in  the  position  of 
executing  that  sentence  and  then  sue  somebody?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Or  take  out  a  writ  or  do  something  to  expose  him^    A. 
That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  Smith  come  in?    A.  Yes,  sir;  an  hour  later. 
Q.  An  hour  later,  the  boss.  Silver  Dollar,  came  in?     A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you?  A.  He  brought  a  bottle  of 
whisky  along;  treated  me  a  little  bit. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said,  "  You  must  not  get  mad; 
you  will  all  be  discharged  right  away;"  I  said,  "We  don't 
want  to  be  discharged." 

Q.  Having  protested  in  that  way,  what  happened  about  11 
o'clock?  A.  About  11  o'clock  an  officer  came  down  to  call  us 
all  down  to  the  court;  there  was  no  officer,  no  clerk,  no  reporter- 
the  doors  were  closed,  all  the  doors  closed,  except  the  Honorable 
Judge  Hogan  and  Mr.  Smith. 

Q.  Was  Hochstein  present?     A.  Yes,  ^. 
L.  614 
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Q  Tliere  you  were  then  in  private  conclave;  teil  as  what 
happened?  A.  Judge  Hogan  Baid  to  us,  "  Gentlemen,  you  might 
feel  sore  that  I  was  too  severe  to  you;  people  are  complaining 
that  you  were  gambling  away  your  money  and  your  families  are 
starving;  I  had  to  be  severe;  I  reconsidered,  people  coming  in 
and  speaking  in  your  favor,  to  discharge  you ; "  I  said,  "  Tonr 
Honor,  we  don't  want  to  be  discharged; "  I  spoke  for  all  of  them; 
"  We  don't  want  to  be  discharged;  you  convicted  ue;  we  want  to 
serve;  how  long  that  is  a  question  for  the  court  to  decide." 

Q.  The  higher  court?  A.  I  meant  the  higher  court;  he  said, 
"Tou  mustn't  be  so  harsh;"  I  said,  "We  want  to  serve,  and  I 
■want  to  know  why  we  don't  be  sent  down  where  we  belong; " 
he  kept  hollering  and  called  the  sergeant  and  fired  us  out  from 
the  court. 

Py  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  You  really  wanted  to  goto  jail?    A,  I  would  be  discharged; 
r  am  22  years  in  this  country,  and  I  claim  every  citizen  ought 
to  know  a  little  bit  of  law. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Ton  met  those  two  stool  pigeons  afterward  and  had  a  talk 
with  th-  m?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  said.  "  Why  could  you  have  the  heart 
to  go  and  take  a  man  who  is  the  father  of  six  children,  and  go 
ai'd  do  dirty  work  like  that  —  go  in  and  ask  for  a  glass  of  beer, 
take  a  pack  of  cards  and  have  a  dollar  in  your  pocket  ready 
when  the  police  came  in,  to  put  it  out  and  convict  him,"  they 
said,  "  [t  is  not  our  fault;  we  were  called  into  Charley  Smith's; 
he  gave  us  flic  dollar;  the  police  were  present;  we  couldn't  re- 
fuse, and  we  had  to  do  it." 

Hy  ChairiT'.'.r  Ltxow: 

Q.  T>id  he  say  what   police  were  present?    A.  Of  lonrsc;  it 
was  the  two  private  officers  for  Captain  Cross. 
Q.  You  mean  the  Wardmen?    A.  Schindler  and  Bonkell. 

lly  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  W'ere  you  ever  employed  in  one  of  the  departments  of  this 
city?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q-  What  department?    A.  Department  of  public  works. 
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Q.  la  there  anything  that  you  waut  to  say  about  that  depart- 
ment?   A.  I  served  the  department  for  three  years. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  you  have  to  say  about  that?  A.  I 
didn't  have  to  work  for  my  money. 

Q.  You  stayed  away  a  great  deal  of  the  time,  ^dn't  you?  AL 
None  of  us  got  to  work. 

Q.  What  were  you  supposed  to  work  at?  A.  Weli,  I  was  ap- 
pointed there  aa  a  Republican. 

Q.  Who  appointed  yon?  A.  Through  the  John  J.  O'Brien 
Association;  I  was  not  appointed  as  a  Tammany  Hall  man;  I 
was  appointed  as  a  Republican.    ; 

Q,  Nevertheless  you  were  a  Tammany  Hall  man?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  was. 

Q.  Who  was  the  commissioner?  A.  Our  honorable  mayor, 
Mr.  Gilroy. 

Q.  Mr.  Gilroy  was  the  commissioner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  first 
position  I  had  under  the  water  register,  Mr.  Reilly. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties?    A.  My  salary  was  $2.50  a  day. 

Q.  What  were  your  duties?  A.  To  come  every  morning  at  9 
o'clock;  there  is  complaints  sometimes  about  two  months 
through  the  year,  and  re-inspections;  that  the  property-holders 
are  taxed  too  much  on  water  tax;  and  there  is  50  or  60  persons, 
each  of  them  one  complaint,  where  it  takes  five  minutes  to  in- 
spect. 

By  Chairman  Lesow:  i   ! 

Q.  Meter  inspector?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

By  Senator  Bradley : 

Q.  Waste  of  water?  A.  No,  sir;  they  charge  according  to 
the  water;  some  of  them  pay  $1.25  a  day,  and  some  f2  according 
to  the  families;  now,  if  a  landlord  is  taxed  too  much,  more  than 
he  thinks  he  is  entitled  to  pay,  he  is  entitled  to  a  re-inspection; 
we  had  one  inspection  every  day. 

By  Mr.  Moss; 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  do  anything  for  your 
salary?    A,  It  was  10  minutes  work. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  engaged  on  th^t  kind  of  work?  A. 
Sixty  or  70. 
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Q.  Engaged  in  doing  nothing  but  drawing  their  pay?  A. 
That  is  all  we  wanted  to  do. 

Q.  That  is  in  what  department?    A.  In  the  water  register's. 

Q.  How  many  people  in  that  department  were  in  the  same  flx7 
A.  There  was  60  that  time. 

Q,  How  long  ago  was  this?  A.  I  am  only  a  year  and  a  half 
out,  since  the  O'Brien's  went  over  to  Tammany,  and  I  refused 
to  go;  I  had  to  leave  my  position. 

Q.  The  organization,  the  John  J.  O'Brien  Association  to  which 
jou  belonged,  and  from  which  you  went  into  this  job  has  since 
gone  into  Tammany  Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  You  didn't  go  and  you  lost  your  job?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Were  you  told  substantially  that  if  you  went  out  and 
joined  Tammany  Hall  that  you  coald  keep  jour  position?  A. 
I   don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  told?     A.  I  think  so,  I  could  keep  it 
Q.  Wliat  have  you  got  to  base  that  supposition  on?    A.  Be- 
cause nobody  could  get  appointed  from  another  party  except 
iheir  party. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q.  Well,  it  was  generally  understood  that  the  office  belonged 
to  the  downward  party?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went  from  that  depart- 
ment to  a  better  department.       j 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  never  missed  a  pay  day  but  wliat  you  drew  your 
salary?    A.  I  never  missed  tiiat 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ; 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  to  from  there?  A.  To  the  water  pur- 
veyor, the  Honorable  Mr.  Burke;  he  is  now  a  police  justice. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  sort  of  an  experience  did  you  have  there  in  the  way 

of  earning  the  money  that  was  paid  you?     A.  Fine  treatment. 
Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  flne  treatment?     A.  "SVe  were  sup- 
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posed  to  have  at  that  time  60  or  70  gangs  repairing  the  streete; 
each  gang  is  supposed  to  consist  of  six  or  seven  men  doing 
work,  suppose  to  do  work,  and  each  gang  has  got  a  runner; 
we  had  a  foreman  and  an  assistant  foreman  and  a  runner  for 
19  a  day  to  watch  the  six  men. 

Q.  What  did  the  six  men  do?     A.  They  did  something. 

Q.  What  was  your  occupation?  A.  To  keep  their  time,  time- 
keeper, r  , 

Q.  And  your  day  was  used  in  keeping  the  time  of  these  men? 
A.   Yes,   sir.  | 

Q.  How  much  of  your  time  did  it  require  to  keep  their  lime? 
A.  It  didn't  require  much. 

Q.  About  10  minutes?     A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Your  labors  were  no  more  onerous  under  your  new  employ- 
ment than  they  were  under  the  former?     A.  I  was  satislled, 

Q.  How  long  did  you  stay  there?    A,  I  stayed  a  year. 

Q.  Until  when  was  that?  A.  I  stayed  until  the  John  J, 
O'Brien  association  joined  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  It  was  then  that  you  left  this  new  position?     A.  Yes,  air, 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  any  other  department  of  the  city?  A, 
No,  sir;  I  didn't  look  for  it;  I  couldn't  get  in  any  if  I  did  look 
for  it  ' 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q-  You  knew  it  would  be  useless,  didn't  you?    A.  I  think  1 
eould  have  filled  my  position;   not  as  a  Republican  of  course. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Didn't  you  think  that  it  was  wrong  for  anybody  feeling 
the  way  you  did  to  accept  a  day's  wages  for  ten  minutes'  work? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  I  did,  but  if  I  wouldn't  do  it  somebody  else  would 
do  it  f  ' 

Q.  And  you  justified  it  on  the  ground  that  if  you  didn't  do 
it  somebody  else  would?    A,  I  might  as  well  take  it  myself. 

Q.  That  is  the  justification  you  had  in  your  own  conscience 
for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 
Q.  Did  you  know  of  people  absenting  themselves  for  weeks 
and  months  and  drawing  their  pay  all  the  time?    A.  I  rejiortud 

once  in  a  week  myself. 
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Q.  You  reported  but  ouce  a  week  yourself?  A,  When  I  went 
for  my  check. 

Q.  You  reported  once  a  week  when  you  went  for  jour  check? 
A.  Of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  persons?    A.  Everybody. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Georgiana  Hastings  in  court?     (No  response.) 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  want  that  noted. 

ftfiebael  Moran,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff.— Will  you  make  an  announcement,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Georgiana  Hastings  has  been  subpoenaed. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  called  at  20  minutes  after  3  juid 
failed  to  respond. 

iiy  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?     A.  Towhoat  business, 

Q.  Are  you  engaged  in  business  in  the  city  of  New  York*  .\. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  place?  A.  No;  my  office  is  in  the  city  of  New 
Yorlr;  not  at  present;  I  had  an  office  in  Albany  in  the  latter  part 
of  December;  it  is  closed  now. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  towboat  business? 
A.  A  little  over  20  years. 

Q.  You  say  yon  have  been  engaged  for  26  years  in  the  towing 
business  in  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  done  work  for  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  I  have 
done  some  work  in  the  street  cleanijig  department, 

Q.  For  how  many  years?     A.  Well,  over  six  years. 

Q.  Over  six  years?     A.  Between  six  and  seven  years, 

Q.  That  is  for  carrying  out  the  scows?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Towing  these  scows  out  to  sea?    A.  Towing  garbage, 

Q.  What  commissioner  was  in  charge  of  the  street  cleaning 
department  when  you  first  entered  into  relations  with  it?  A. 
I   took  that   under   Commissioner  Coleman. 

(•-  Did  Commissioner  Colfn-an  exact  hny  promise  from  you 
when  you  made  the  lenns  wi'l'  him?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  di'l, 

Q.  What  was  that  promise?  A.  That  I  should  do  the  w<trlt 
for  the  cheapest  price  I  could  do  it,  and  not  give  up  any  money 
to  any  person  connected  with  the  department  or  outside  of  it. 
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Q.  That  was  the  condition  that  Mr.  Coleman  impose.1  upon 
yon?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said  as  soon  as  he  found  out  I  gave  up 
any  money  he  would  take  it  away  from  me. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Coleman  impress  ujion  you  the  fact  that  scandals 
had  been  in  the  department  owing  to  The  fact  tliat  people  had 
given  money  up?     A.  Well,  something  of  that  kind. 

<).  In  substance  that  way?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  wanted  to  break  up  the  practice?  A.  Well,  lie  wanted 
somebody  to  do  it  as  cheap  as  it  could  be  done,  and  not  give 
up  any  money  to  anybody. 

Q,  Were  you  brought  into  contact  or  relations  with  the  po- 
lice?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  requested  by  the  police  or  anyone  represent- 
ing them,  to  pay  any  money  for  any  purpose?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
police,  had  nothing  to  do  with"  our  business  at  that  time  or  with 
the  street  cleaning  at  that  time. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  through  with  you  as  quickly  as  possible? 
A.  Yes,  sir. ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  up  any  money  to  anyone?  A.  Well,  only 
for  political  purposes. 

Q.  "Where  do  you  reside?    A.  I  reside  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  And  have  resided  there  for  a  great  many  years?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  voted  there?    A.  Yes,  sir;  voted  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  gave  up  a  little  for  political  purposes, 
was  that  little  in  Brooklyn  or  New  York?    A.  New  York. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  for  political  purposes  ia 
New  York?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  I  gave  it  to  Mr.  Croker. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Mr,  Croker  I  sent  it  to 

Q.  Mr.  Richard  Croker?  A.  Richard  Croker,  yes,  sir;  be  was 
treasurer,  I  believe,  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Of  the  organization?  A.  Well,  the  organization  that  I  was 
doing  some  work  for,  I  suppose. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  By  Tammany  Hall,  you  mean?     A.  Well,  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Did  you  consider  when  you  took  the  contract  that  you  were 
doing  work  for  Tammany  Hall  or  for  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  was  doing  it  for  Mr.  Coleman  as  commissioner. 

Q.  For  the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  didn't  give 
any  up  under  Mr. Coleman;  when  Mr.  Coleman  was  commissioner 
I  didn't  give  any  up. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  jou  had  taken  your  contracts  as  the  lowest  bidder? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  put  in  a  bid  for  it  and  be  accepted  it. 

Q,  And  you  figured  it  as  closely  as  possible  upon  your  eon- 
tract?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  figuring  upon  your  contracts,  were 
there  other  people  competing  with  yon?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't 
tell  you  that,  whether  there  was  or  not;  my  bid  was  accepted, 

Q.  Commissioner  Coleman  told  you  to  get  it  down  to  the  low- 
est possible  figure?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  For  some  years  after  that  you  didn't  give  upi  money  for 
political  purposes,  did  you?  A.  Not  while  Mr,  Coleman  was 
there;  I  didn't  give  any. 

Q.  After  Mr.  Coleman  left,  I  believe  the  department  wfint 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beatty,  did  it?  A,  Mr,  Beatty  was  there; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Tammany  Hall  had  come  into  power,  as  it  is  said,  in 
this  city?  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  How  was  it  that  you  felt  called  upon  to  give  up  money  for 
political  purposes  then?  A.  Well,  I  knew  it  was  the  natural 
feeling  amongst  everybody  that  worked  for  the  city;  one  done 
it  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  left  behind  anybody  else;  I  thought 
I  would  hold  my  end  up. 

Q.  Did  any  one  suggest  to  youi  the  advisability  of  giving  up 
this  money?  A.  I  have  had  conversations  with  other  men  that 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  and  we  compared  notes  occa- 
sionally to  know  what  was  done  and  how  we  could  keep  our- 
selves solid. 

Q,  Was  it  said  to  you  that  it  was  necessary  for  you?  A.  I 
don't  think  so, 

Q.  In  your  comparing  notes  with  other  men  in  the  employ  of 
the  city,  can  you  tell  me  who  they  were?  A,  No;  I  couldn't  now ; 
it  was  a  good  while  ago. 

Q.  Were  they  people  engaged  in  the  same  line  of  business  that 
you  were?  A,  That  is  what  I  mean ;  people  who  were  furnishing 
other  things  and  doing  some  work  for  the  department  the  same 
as  I  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Horw  long  ago  was  the  last  check  you  gave  for  that  pur- 
pose?    A.  It  might  have  been  a  year  ago  last  fall;  probably 
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two  years  ago  last  fall;  it  might  liave  been  a  year  ago  last  fall, 
or  two  years  ago;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  I  find  here  a  check  dated  June  16,  1891?  A.  Yes;  is  that 
the  last  one? 

Q.  TMb  is  the  first  one,  payable  to  Richard  Croker?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  for  how  much  (check  handed  to  witness?)    A.  For 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?  A.  Well,  excuse  me,  that  ia  in  June;  tiiat 
is  for  Tammany  Hall  celebration, 

Q.  That  is  for  "Tammany  Hall  celebration?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  celebration?  A.  Well,  they  have  a  little  blow-off 
on  the  Fourth  of  July;  Fourth  of  July  celebration. 

Q.  The  point  I  want  to  get  at  is  what  obligation  were  yon 
as  a  resident  of  Brooklyn  to  contribute  to  the  Tammany  Hall 
celebration  on  the  Fourth  of  July?  A.  Because  I  thought  New 
York  was  using  me  well;  my  office  was  in  New  York;  I  spent 
more  of  my  time  in  New  York  than  I  did  in  Brooklyn;  my 
business  was  in  New  York;  and  I  was  doing  business  for  New 
York. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  city 
and  the  organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall? 

Chairman  Lexow. — Now? 

Mr.  Goff. — Well,  technically  now  and  technically  then,  toa 

Q.  (Continued.)  You  know  that  Mr,  Moran?  A.  Well,  I  dont 
think  Tammany  Hall  is  the  whole  city. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  white  Mr.  Coleman  was  com- 
missioner of  street  cleaning  department,  you  didn't  make  any 
such  contributions  as  this?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  is  it  then  that  when  the  department  changed  yoo 
felt  called  upon  to  send  a  check  to  Mr.  Croker?  A.  Well, 
because  I  didn't  think  I  could  go  on  and  do  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness I  had  for  the  city  without  recognizing  the  people  that 
were  in  power. 

Q.  Without  paying  money,  isn't  that  the  point?  A,  Well, 
of  course,  I  paid  money;  I  can  not  get  around  that,  but  I 
thought  it  was  necessary  and  that  the  organization  had  to  be 
supported. 

Q.  To  protect  your  interests?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  felt  it  was  necessary  to  do  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Or,  as  you  said  before,  to  be  solid  with  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Here  is  a  return  check  with  Mr.  Croker's  indorsement 
cpon  it;  I  find  a  check  here  of  October  29,  1801,  the  same  year, 
to  Richard  Crocker,  signed  by  you,  for  $50,  and  returned  to  you 
with  Mr.  Croker'e  indorsement  on;  how  did  you  come  to  send 
a  check  at  that  time?    A.  That  was  before  election. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  send  a  check  before  election?  A. 
To  help  him  along. 

Q.  You  never  belonged  to  the  organization,  did  you?  A.  No 
fiir. 

Q,  And  if  you  did  belong  to  an  organization  you  belonged  to 
it  oyer  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn?    A.  Oh,  I  didn't  belong  to  any, 

Q.  I  say,  if  you  did;  but  you  didn't  belong  to  any  organiza- 
tion?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Even  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  particularly  interested  were  you  in 
the  association  known  as  Tammany  Hall  in  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was. 

Q.  You  were?     A.  Yes,  sir;  considerable. 

Q.  Very  much  interested?    A.  Quite  interested. 

Q.  In  fact  the  success  of  Tammany  Hall  meant  the  protection 
of  your  interests  here  in  your  contract?  A,  Yes;  I  thought  so 
at  that  timeJ 

Q.  And  it  was  under  that  belief  and  impression  tliat  you  made 
these  contributions?  A.  Because  I  don't  give  money  away 
very  easy. 

Q.  I  understand  that;  you  don't  give  away  money  for  noth- 
InR?    A,  I  wouldn't  like  to. 

<J.  You  expect  a  return  for  the  money  you  give,  and  the 
return  that  you  expected  here  for  the  money  you  sent  was  for 
protection  of  your  contract  interests?     A.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  ^  i 

Q.  That  is  right;  that  is  the  fact?    A.  That  is  about  right. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Here  is  a  check  of  June  7,  1893,  for  $50,  returned  with  Jlr. 
Croker'a  indorsement;  is    that  your  check    (check   shown  wit- 
ness)?   A.  That  is  signed  by  my  clerk, 

Q.  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing,  the  same  as  the  whole  of  them? 
A.  Fifty  dollars;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Here  is  anothec  check;  that  was  sent  also  for  4th  of  July, 
1893  (another  check  shown  witness}?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  October  18,  1893,  for  |75;  what  was 
that  check  for;   that  is  your  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bearing  Mr.  Croker's  indorsement;  now,  what  was  this 
check  of  $75  for?    A.  Oh,  the  same  porpose,  I  supp<^e. 

Q.  How  did  jou  come  to  raise  the  amount  of  your  sub- 
scription?   A.  I  don't  think  I  have,  have  T. 

Q,  You  see  all  the  other  cheeks  have  been  $50?  A.  ITave 
they,  all  $50? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Well,  may  be  I  was  doing  a  little  better. 

Q.  And  that  check  was  for  election  purposes  too?  A.  The 
one  in  October;  yes,  sir.  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow  ; 
Q.  Had  you   received   any   additional   contracts?     A,  Never 
had  any  contracts  except  what  I  got  from  Mr.  Coleman;  I  done 
the  work  so  well  they  all  kept  me  doing  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  of  June  4,  1892  —  I  should  have  put  that 
in  before  the  other  ^  for  $50,  to  Mr.  Croker,  bearing  Mr. 
Croker's  indorsement.  Union  Square  Bank;  I  suppose  that  was 
for  the  same  purpose,  the  4th  of  July  celebration;  is  that  your 
check?    A.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  mine. 

Q.  And  it  was  returned  to  you  as  a  voucher?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  October  3,  1892,  payable  to  Elchard 
Croker,  for  $150?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  is  that?    A.  Well,  I  presume  he  got  it. 

Q.  The  check  bears  his  indorsement?    A,  I  suppose  he  got  it. 

Q.  How  did  you  increase  your  sum  from  $50  the  year  previous 
to  $150  in  the  year  1892?    A.  It  was  coming  winter. 

Chairman  Lexow.— What  time  in  1892,  Mr.  GofE? 

Mr.  Goff. —  October  3d,  just  before  election. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  It  was  presidential  election,  and  I  suppose  you  thought 
it  necessary  to  increase  it  on  that  account?  A.  It  was  coming 
winter  too. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  3i  in  1891  for  to  help  the  election  you  sent  to  Mr,  Croker 
$50,  can  you  explain  why  it  waa  that  at  the  same  time  in  1892 
you  sent  to  him  $150  for  the  same  purpose;  will  you  explain  to 
ua  why  you  sent  |150  in  1892  and  sent  only  ^50  in  1891?  A.  I 
couldn't  explain  that  very  well,  Mr.  Goff,  only  that  I  was  prob- 
ably doing  a  little  better  than  I  had  been  doing;  that  business 
had  increased,  I 

Q.  Then  did  you  base  or  measure  your  subscriptions  by  the 
amount  of  contract  work  you  were  performing?  A,  I  think 
I  did;  very  likely  I  did. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  some  one  said  to  you  that  it  would  be 
wise  in  order  to  make  yourself  solid  to  send  a  larger  subscrip- 
tion for  the  presidential  election  in  1892  than  you  had  for  the 
election  in  1891?  A.  Well,  that  is  very  likely,  I  compared  notes 
with  somebody  in  the  same  business  that  I  was  in  myself  and 
found  out  somebody  was  paying  a  little  more  than  I  did,  and 
I  was  afraid  somebody  in  my  line  of  business  would  put  in  a 
little  more  and  I  would  get  left.  \  J 

Q,  And  all  these  checks  that  I  have  shown  you  are  checks 
drawn  upon  your  account  in  the  bank  and  returned  to  you  with 
the  indorsement  upon  them  of  Mr.  Croker?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  each  check  made  payable  to  the  order  of  Richard 
Croker?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ^  | 

Mr.  Goff  asked  to  have  the  checks  marked  in  evidence  and 
they  were  marked  respectively.  Exhibits  2  to  7  inclusive,  of  this 
date.  : 

Q.  Mr.  Moran,  have  you  had  any  knowledge  or  experience  in 
this  towing  contract  this  year  with  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment?   A.  Well,  I  lost  it  in  January  last 

Q.  How  about  the  condemnation  of  those  togboats  as  hulks; 
■  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  Well,  I  know  they  were 
tied  up.  ' 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  were  auctioned  off?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  tugboats?  A.  I  do,  the 
Dessori  and  Municipal.  j  I 

Q.  Mr.  Andrews  condemned  those  boats  as  worthless?  A. 
That  is  what  it  means;  they  were  condemned  and  tied  up  and 
«old  at  public  sale,  i-  jj 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  they  were  purchased  for?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  I  do.  i  i 

Q.  Just  tell  US?  A.  The  Dessori  I  think,  went  o£E  first;  the 
Municipal  went  ofE  first  and  she  was  bid  in  for  ?1,700;  next  the 
Dessori  for  $2,600;  it  was  bid  i»  at  |2,600. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  has  bucorae  of  those  boats?  A.  Yes, 
sir:  I  saw  them  once  in  a  while, 

Q.  What  are  they  doing  now?  A.  The  Dessori  is  towing  gar- 
bage for  the  city. 

Q.  Doing  work  for  the  city?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  After  the  Dessori  was  condemned  a^  an  old  hulk  in  last 
January,  I  think?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Under  another  name?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  has  been  re-christened  and  entered  in  the  custom 
house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  name?    A.  The  Governor, 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  owns  her  now?  A.  No,  I  don't;  I  sup- 
|>ose  she  is  owned  by  the  Mutual  Sealing  Company,  is  supposed 
to  own  her. 

Q,  Do  you  know  if  the  boat  Municipal  changed  name  also? 
A,  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Is  she  under  the  same  name  yet?     A.  Under  the  same 

Q.  Is  that  boat  engaged  in  towing  for  the  department?  A. 
No,  bir. 

Q.  The  Dessori  was  repaired,  was  she  not?  A.  Oh,  yes;  over- 
hauled. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  it  cost?  A.  No;  I  know  what  it 
cost  first;  for  I  bid  her  in  the  second  time  she  was  put  up;  there 
was  a  combination  of  a  few  of  us  together  that  bid  her  in; 
before  that  she  was  bid  in  by  Sullivan;  and  then  she  was  put  up 
again  and  I  bid  her  in  for  f20, 

Q.  That  was  the  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  boat  belonged  to  the  city?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  This  was  city  property?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Andrews  condemned  it  as  an  old  hulk?  A.  Yes, 
«ir.  ' 

Q.  Then  she  was  put  up  at  auction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  say  she  was  bid  in  for  $1,700?  A  No,  sir;  she 
was  bid  in  for  $2,600;  that  is,  the  Dessori, 

Q,  Then  she  was  put  up  a  second  time?  A.  That  was  after 
«he  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  city.  ■ 
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By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  After  it  was  repaired;  after  it  was  overhauled?  A.  No,  sir; 
right  away. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Who  purchased  her?    A.  I  did;  I  bid  her  in. 

Q.  On  the  first  sale?  A.  On  the  second  sale;  on  the  first  sale 
John  Sullivan  bid  her  in. 

Q.  Then  the  second  time  you  bid  her  in?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  part  title  to  her;  wliat  did  you  do  with 
her  when  you  bid  her  in?  A.  John  Sullivan  put  up  the  money 
to  pay  about  the  time  that  I  bid  her  in,  and  I  let  her  stand  in 
his  name,  as  he  had  a  receipt  for  the  money  that  he  paid  out; 
and  we  took  her  down  to  the  dry  doet  and  put  her  on  the  dry 
dock,  and  done  some  repairs  on  her;  I  thing  about  $450  worth; 
it  might  have  been  $475. 

Q.  Around  that  neighborhood?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  less  than 
fSOO. 

Q.  Under  that  new  dress  and  new  name?  A.  No  new  name 
then. 

Q.  After  that  she  was  entered  in  the  custom  house?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  And  her  name  clianged  under  the  rules  of  the  treasury? 
A.  After  the  other  parties  bouglit  her. 

Q.  That  is  when  she  was  fitted  up  and  this  Mutual  Company 
bought  her;  then  they  had  her  name  changed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  had  a  contract  with  this  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment; they  doing  the  towing?  A.  They  do  the  towing;  I  don't 
think  they  have  any  contract. 

Q.  They  do  the  towing  anyway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  boat  that  was  condemned  as  a  worthless  hulk  in  Janu- 
ary, and  belonging  to  the  city,  is  today  doing  the  very  work 
for  the  city  that  it  was  condemned  unflt  for  doing;  is  that  so? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  say  the  name  was  dhanged  after  you  spent  about  $500 
on  the  boat?  A.  Well,  those  parties  that  bought  her  fitted  her 
up  a  little  finer;  we  fitted  her  up  for  every  day  use;  so  tl»at  she 
was  in  shape  to  go  to  work. 
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Q.  Isn't  it  necessary  wlien  you  secure  a  change  of  name  that 
the  boat  be  rebuilt?  A.  No,  sir;  any  time  you  go  to  the  custom 
house  and  swear  that  the  boat  is  out  of  debt  you  can  change 
her  name;  but  you  can  not  change  her  name  to  delrauil  anybody; 
that  can  be  done  at  any  time;  that  is  a  foreign,  your  idea. 

Q.  Yes;  I  believe  it  is.  A.  I  know  it  is;  I  have  had  the  names 
of  vessels  changed. 

Q,  You  have  to  practically  rebuild  a  foreign  vessel  before  you 
can  have  her  name  changed?    A,  Yes,  sir;  two-tliirds. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  contractors  now  having 
the  contract  in  the  street  cleaning  department?  A.  I  know 
who  the  man  is  that  I  suppose  has  the  contract. 

Q.  Who  is  the  man?    A.  His  name  is  William  Daly. 

Q.  Ito  you  know  any  people  there  who  have  got  interest  in 
that  contract?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  persons  in  the  street  cleaning  depart- 
ment now?  A.  Well,  I  haven't  been  there  in  over  a  year;  so  they 
have  made  some  changes;  I  know  very  little  in  the  street  clean- 
ing department,  exc^t  the  commissioner;  I  know  him, 

Thomas  O'Neill,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  Ktate,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

(The    examination   of   the   witness   was   suspended   for   the 

present.) 

Timothy  J.  Greeden,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain  Creeden,  when  did  you  join  the  police  force?  A. 
October  5,  1864. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  patrolman?    A.  April  4,  1874. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  a  roundsman?    A.  At  that  date,  sir. 

Q.  When  were  you  made  sergeant?    A.  August  2,  1879. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  in  when  you  were  made  a  ser 
geant?    A,  The  old  Tenth  precinct,  now  the  Eleventh. 

Q.  That  is  the  station-house  in  Eldridge  street?  A.  Eldridge 
street;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  remaiii  in  that  precinct  all  the  time  that  you  were 
sergeant?  A.  With  the  exception  of  three  or  tour  months;  thive 
months,  I  think. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  sergeant?  A.  Until  January 
12,  1892. 

Q.  And  you  were  then  made  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Before  you  joined  the  police  force  you  were  in  the  army? 
A.  I  was;   yes.  ' 

Q.  My  questions  touching  your  army  service  are  designod 
for  a  purpose  in  connection  with  this  department,  captain,  and 
I  want  you  to  see  if  I  am  correct;  you  joined  the  army  in  1861, 
did  jou  not?    A.  April  17,  1861. 

Q,  Your  first  engagement  there  was  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  Bull  Run?  A.  The  first  Bull  Run,  July 
21,  1861. 

Q.  From  July  21st  to  October  2l8t  do  you  remember  if  you 
were  engaged  in  any  action?  A,  From  July  21,  18fil,  until 
October  14,  1863,  I  participated  with  my  regiment  in  twenty- 
three  engagements. 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  them  in  the  order  of  their  occurrence?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  from  the  records  in  the  war  department  thai  on 
October  21st  you  were  engaged  with  your  regiment  in  the 
Battle  of  Edward's  Ferry  in  Virginia?    A.  That  was  in  1862. 

Q.  No,  you  are  mistaken;  October  21,  1861?  A,  Yes,  tliat  is 
correct;   Ball's  Bluff,  that  is  commonly  linown. 

Q.  But  this  is  the  record  of  the  war  department?  .4.  Yes, 
sir,  Edward's  Ferry, 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  the  regiment?  A.  It  was  the  Second 
Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia;  afterwards  known  as  the 
Eighty-second  New  York  Volunteers;  the  militia  regiment  has 
been  designated  by  volunteer  numbers  after  being  in  the  field 
some  time. 

Q.  In  1862  I  find  that  on  April  8th  to  May  4th  you  were 
engaged  in  the  field  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown?    A.  Y'es,  sip, 

Q.  la  that  correct?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Actively  engaged  in  action?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  May  7th  you  fought  the  battle  of  West  I'oint,  Vir- 
ginia?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  correct?    A.  At  the  head  of  the  York  river. 
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Q.  On   May   31st  you  were  engaged   in   the  Battle  of   Fair 
Oaks,  Virginia?    A,  I  was. 

Q.  And  on  the  same  day,  from  the  Slat  to  June  29th,  yoo  were 
engaged  in  the  field  at  the  siege  of  Richmond?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  June  29,  1862,  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Peach 
Orchard,  Virginia?    A.  I  was,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  correct?    A.  Correct. 

Q.  On  June  29th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Savage 
Station,  Virginia?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  On  Jnne  SOtli  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  White  Oak 
Swamps,  Va.?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  On  June  SOtli  yon  were  engaged  In  the  Battle  of  Nelson's 
Farm,  Va.?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  July  1st  you  were  engaged  In  the  Battle  of  Malvern 

Hill,  Va.;  is  that  correct?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  Is  correct;  all  of 

those  are  correct.  i 

Q.  From  August  1st  to  8th  you  were  engaged  in  raovementa 

around   Malvern    Hill?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  On  August  29th    you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  tiie 
Second  Bull  Run,  so  called?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  September  2d  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Ghkn- 
tilly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On   September  7th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Fairfax  Court-house?    A.  Yes,  sir,  [ 

Q.  On  September  14th  yon  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Soat^ 
Mountain,  Maryland?    A.  I  was.  j 

Q.  On  September  17th,  three  days  thereafter  you  were  engaged 
in  the  Battle  of  Antietam?    A.  Yes,  sir.        j 

Q.  On  November  2d  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of  Ashbj's 
Gap?     A.  Yes,  sir,  | 

Q.  On  December  13th  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Fredericksburg?     A.  I  was.  | 

Q.  In  1863,  on  May  4th,  you  were  engaged  in  the  Battle  of 
Chajicellorsville?     A.  I  was.  ! 

Q.  And  on  June  25th  in  the  Battle  of  Thoroughfare  Gap?    A. 
Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  On  July  2d  in  the  Battle  of  Gettj^burg?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  July  25th  in  the  Battle  of  Wapping  Heights?    A.  YeB, 
sir.  ) 

Q.  And  on  October  14th  in  the  Battle  of  Bristow's  Station? 
A,  Yes,  sir, 
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Q.  You  were  wounded  ttere?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Is  that  the  last  battle  you  fought  in?  A.  That  was  the 
last  engagement  I 

Q.  Now,  the  record  which  I  have  read  is  taken  and  liindly 
furnished  me  from  the  war  department;  are  there  any  other 
servicea  which  you  rendered  to  your  country  as  a  soldier  that 
I  have  not  recited?     A.  That  closed  my  military  career. 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  on  the  police  force,  if  my  recollection 
serves  me  right,  you  won  some  distinction  in  some  riot  or 
another,  did  you  not  —  some  disturbance  here?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  receive  honorable  mention?    A,  I  did  not,  sir. 

Q.  Then  I  am  under  a  misapprehension?  A.  I  was  called  on 
at  different  times  during  the  various  strikes,  when  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  to  do  duty  on  such  occasions. 

Q.  Was  there  no  particular  mention  made  of  the  services  or 
bravery  which  was  displayed  in  those  strikes?  A,  No,  sirj 
never  made  any  application  for  anything  of  the  kind. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  What  were  you,  a  private,  during  the  war?     A.  I  was  a 
sergeant  when  I  mustered  out,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  rose  from  a  private,  from  a  soldier,  to  a  sergeant?  A. 
Yea,  sir;  my  name  was  sent  in  for  a  first  lieutenancy  when  I 
tett  the  service  to  the  war  office.  [  i 

Q.  Have  you  received  any  injury  while  in  the  police  depart- 
ment? A.  Nothing  more  than  having  a  sprained  leg  a  couple 
of  times  in  the  way  of  duty,  meeting  of  accident. 

Q.  Were  tht^e  sprains  from  violence?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Running?  A.  Eunning,  and  in  the  performance  of  duties; 
the  first  time  I  was  looking  for  some  burglars  in  a  place  in 
Forty-flfth  street,  and  the  other  occasion  I  was  chasing  some 
boys  who  were  breaking  church  windows  at  St.  George's  church 
In  Rutherford  place.  j, 

Q.  I  find  your  record  in  the  department  to  be  good  as  com- 
pared with  other  men  occupying  the  same  rank?  A.  I  have 
had  very  few  complaints  in  my  time. 

Q.  I  find  that  the  first  complaint  against  you  was  for  neglect 
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of  duty,  which  was  dismissed;  the  next  complaint  against  you 
was  for  violation  of  the  rules,  for  which  you  received  a  repri- 
mand on  September  11,  1866;  the  next  complaint  against  you 
was  on  October  22,  1867,  violation  of  the  rules,  you  were  fined 
two  days'  pay;  neglect  of  duty  was  again  preferred  against  yon 
on  August  17,  1870,  for  which  you  were  fined  two 
days'  pay;  the  next  complaint  was  violation  of  the  rules 
on  August  13,  which  complaint  was  dismissed;  the  next  com- 
plaint was  for  a  violation  of  the  rules  on  September  23,  1871; 
you  were  fined  one  day's  pay;  the  next  complaint  was  for 
neglect  of  duty  on  October  25,  1871,  for  which,  yoo 
were  fined  one  day's  pay;  the  next  complaint  was  for  neglect 
to  report  ashes,  which  complaint  was  dismissed  in  1875;  the 
next  complaint  was  neglect  to  make  an  arrest  on  April  4,  1876, 
which  complaint  was  dismissed;  the  next  complaint  was  that 
you  didn't  patrol  on  December  3,  1878,  which  complaint  was 
dismissed;  the  next  and  last  complaint  was  failure  to  enter 
case  of  suicide  on  blotter  and  telegraph  sent  to  Central  office 
on  June  12,  1888,  for  which  you  were  reprimanded;  so  alto- 
gether you  have  been  fined  six  days'  pay. 

Senator  O'Connor. — ^In  30  years'  service? 

Mr.  GofE.— In  30  years'  service. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  I  have  brouglit  out  your  military  record, 
which  is  an  enviable  one,  and  also  your  record  in  this  depart- 
ment as  an  officer,  which  is  also  a  very  good  one,  and  I  very 
much  appeciate,  and  I  know  that  this  committee  appreciates 
your  services  to  our  country  and  to  the  city  as  a  good,  brave- 
soldier  and  as  a  good  officer;  I  am  sorry  almost  that  my  duty 
compels  me  to  ask  you,  captain,  knowing  you  to  be  an  honor- 
able man  as  a  soldier  and  a  citizen,  how  much  money  did  you 
pay  to  be  made  captain;  I  hate  to  ask  you  that,  but  my  duty 
compels  me;  and  before  you  answer  that  question  let  me  say 
to  you  here  I  have  faith  in  your  honor  and  honesty  and  I  have 
not  sought  to  build  up  a  case  against  you  at  all  or  to  place  you 
in  any  embarrassing  position ;  I  say  further  that  it  is  a  regret- 
able  thing  that  a  man  with  such  a  record  as  you  possess  and  as 
you  have  shown,  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  ask  that 
question  of  you? 

Chairman  I^xow. — Or  that  he  should  have  to  pay  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr,  GofF. — He  has  not  said  so  yet. 
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Chairman  Lesow. — If  be  does;  what  is  your  answer,  captain? 
A.  I  have  not  paid  any  money  for  my  appointment. 

Q.  Well,  captain,  you  are  technical  with  me;  did  you  pay  any 
money  in  any  way  in  connection  with  your  appointment,  or  on 
account  of  your  being  made  a  captain;  now,  I  wish  to  get  at  the 
subject  directly,  and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  you  to  fence 
with  you  or  to  lay  a  network  of  questions  around  yon  to  com- 
plicate you  in  any  way? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  captain  understands,  too,  that,  any 
admission  that  he  makes  upon  a  enhject  of  that  kind  is  privi- 
leged and  can  not  be  used  against  him  hereafter. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  not  only  that,  but  may  I  add  that  the  words 
of  the  law  are,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  law;  is,  that  inasmuch 
as  they  can  not  be  used  against  him  in  court  of  justice  they 
oaai  not  be  used  against  him  in  any  other  proceeding. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  In  the  department  or  elsewhere? 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  the  department  or  outside  of  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  would  be  my  opinion,  and  I  think  the 
committee  will  join  with  me,  that  if  a  man  with  his  record  is 
obliged  to  do  anything  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it  would  be  looked 
upon  more  in  the  nature  of  blackmail  of  the  officer. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  tell  us  about  it  \a  your  own  way;  we  all  feel 
a  sympathy  for  your  position,  and,  as  I  repeat  again,  I  feel 
exceedingly  regretful  when  I  am  compelled  to  put  those  ques- 
tions to  you?    A.  I  haven't  paid  anything  for  my  appointment 

Q.  Now,  then  you  compel  me,  captain,  to  take  my  own  way 
of  getting  at  the  facts,  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  When  Mr.  Goff  puts  that  question  he  means  directly  or 
indirectly  through  any  other  person  or  through  yourself;  by 
yourself  or  through  any  other  person?    A.  I  paid  no  monev. 

Q.  By  yonself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  person,  directly  or  indirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  answer  no  to  the  whole  question?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Did  you  pay  any  property?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q,  Anything  representative  of  money?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  agree  to  pay  any  money?    A.  I  have  not. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  captain,  let  us  see,  did  you  pay  any  money  after  yon 
were  made  a  captain  in  consideration  of  your  getting  a  particu- 
lar precinct?    A,  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  any  money,  either  before 
or  after  you  were  made  a  captain,  on  account  of  your  hitving 
been  made  a  captain  of  any  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  money  collected  for  that  or  any  other  pur- 
pose in  connection  with  your  captaincy,  or  in  connection  to  yonr 
being  assigned  to  a  particular  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my 
knowledge.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  promissory  notes  to  any  person  in  con- 
sideration of  money  subscribed  by  persons?  A.  Sometimes  1 
have.  ; 

Q.  Now,  captain,  I  yet  would  ask  you  to  relieve  me  of  the 
very  unpleasant  necessity  of  propounding  a  number  of  questions 
to  yon,  and  I  would  yet  ask  you  to  tell  us  about  that  trans- 
action in  which  you  gave  the  notes,  and  what  for,  and  all  about 
It;  I  almost  ask  of  yon,  request  of  yon,  to  save  me  the 
unpleasant  necessity?  !       '     I      ;    ■ 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  f 

Q,  Captain,  we  expect  a  man  with  your  record  to  be  frank; 
we  do  not  think  you  suffer  anything  in  doing  so  in  the  estima- 
tion of  tlie  people  or  anybody  else?  A,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  borrow  money  and  give  notes  for  various  sums  and  at  various 
times  to  various  people. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  :  ' 

Q.  But  in  connection  with  your  appointment  or  with  your 
assignment  to  any  particular  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  were  made  a  captain  did  you  give 
promissory  notes  to  persons?    A.  Before  and  after. 

Q.  Before  that  yon  lived  upon  your  salary  as  a  sei'geant?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Maintained  your  wife  and  children  on  that  salary  as  a 
sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Aud  while  you  were  a  sergeant  you  were  nof  compelled 
to  borrow  money  on  promissory  notes?  A.  Sometimes;  I  didn't 
very  often;  I  think  I  did  something  which  might  be  foolish  for 
me  to  do;  I  undertook  to  educate  my  children  and  had  to  meet 
certain  expenses  and  often  had  to  borrow  money  to  meet 
expenses  of  that  kind, 

Q.  Now,  I  yet  would  fain  to  have  yon  tell  ns  the  truth  of  the 
transaction  of  how  $15,000  were  raised  for  you?  A.  I  know 
nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  surprised?  A.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  it. 

Q.  Well,  what  did  you  hear  about  it?  A.  Common  talk, 
$15,000  to  $20,000. 

Q,  Well,  from  whom  did  yon  hear  about  it?  A.  Various 
places. 

Q.  That  that  money  was  raised  to  have  you  made  a  captain? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Which;  to  have  you  made  a  captain?  A.  Yes,  I  have  had 
people  to  ask  me  that  question. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know,  or  did  you  ever  hear,  that  certain  resi- 
tlents  of  the  Tenth  precinctj^or  the  Eleventh  now,  had  contri- 
buted, some  of  them,  |1,000  toward  that  fund  of  $15,000?  A. 
Yea,  I  have.  '1 

Senator  O'Connor, —  He  says  he  heard  It,  or  he  knew  it 

A.  I  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  any  of  those  persons?  A.  I  may 
liave  , 

Q.  You  say  you  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  this  thing? 
A.  No,  sir,  ; 

Q.  You  having  no  personal  knowledge,  did  you  inquire  of  any 
of  the  persons  whose  nam^  you  heard  mentioned  as  having  sub- 
scribed money  to  a  fund  of  which  you  knew  nothing?  A.  No, 
I  haven't  ,  , 

By  Cliainnan  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  captain,  that  after  you  heard  that 
there  were  certain  individuals  who  contributed  $1,000  to  a  fund, 
that  you  didn't  ask  them  or  speak  to  them  about  it  in  any  form, 
shape  or  way?     A.  No,  sir.  j  [ 

Q.  Didn't  pay  any  attention  to  it  at  all?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Wasn't  that  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to  put  you 
on  your  inquiry?    A.  I  didn't  think  so.  j 

Q.  You  didn't?    A.  Na  '  j 

Q,  Wlien  a  specific  charge  was  made  that  people  that  yon 
knew  had  contributed  as  much  as  $1,000  apiece  to  secure  your 
-  appointment  as  an  officer  or  as  a  captain  of  the  force,  that  you 
didn't  think  it  even  worth  while  to  find  out  whether  that  waa 
true  or  not?  A.  There  was  noit  any  specific  charge  made,  and 
there  was  no  more  said  about  my  case  than  there  was  abont 
everybody  else's  case;  everybody  promoted  at  one  time,  and 
there  waa  a  common  rumor  that  everybody  that  was  promoted 
had  to  pay  for  his  place.  ' 

Q.  Where  names  were  mentioned  of  men  contributing  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  like  fl,0O0,  you  didn't  tWnk  it  worth  your 
wliile  to  inquire  of  them  wheflier  they  had  done  it  or  not?  A. 
No,  sir.  , 

Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  that  dne  to  your  lack  of  belief  in  the  rumors;  that 
there  was  no  foundation  for  it?  A.  I  didn't  pay  much  attention 
to  it;  no,  I  didn't  think  there  was  much  foundation  for  it. 

Q.  Is  it  your  understanding,  now,  that  no  person  lias  ever  paid 
any  money  for  you  ?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  promissory  notes  about  the  time  that 
you  heard  this  money  was  being  subscribed?    A.  I  may. 

Q.  And  you  gave  the  promissory  notes  on  account  of  this 
money,  did  yon  not,  to  some  of  the  persons  who  had  Bubscribeil 
the  money?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  you  gave  it  to  the  men  into  whose  hands  the  money 
went,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  whom  did  you  give  the  notes  to?  A.  I  had  occasion 
to  borrow  money  from  people. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  notes;  name  me  a  man  to  whom 
you  gave  a  promissory  note,  about  January,  1892?  A.  I  gave 
a  promissory  note  to  Mr.  John  Howard, 

Q.  John  Howard,  of  the  Kenwood  House,  corner  of  Bowery? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff, —  I  think  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  right  here, 
gentlemen  of  the  committee,  right  at  this  juncture,  that  I  am 
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more  intensely  surprieed  at  Captain  Creeden's  atdtude  than  I 
am  at  anything  that  haa  occurred  since  the  commencement  of 
this  investigation.  I  thought  if  there  was  one  man  in  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  whom  the  truth  would 
appeal  and  that  could  afford  to  tell  the  truth,  it  would  be  Cap- 
tain Creeden,  I  think  you  will  say  with  me  that  I  did  not  exceed  • 
my  duty  in  showing  the  consideration  to  Captain  Creeden  that  I 
did,  and  I  am  surprised,  intensely  surprised,  and  disappointed 
at  Captain  Creeden's  attitude. 

Q.  This  is  Mr.  Howard,  isn't  it?  (Pointing  to  Mr.  Howard.) 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Name  me  anotlier  man  to  whom  you  gave  a  promissory 
note?    A.  One  to  Mr.  McGurk. 

Q.  This  is  the  man?    (Pointing  to  Mr  McGurk.)    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  keeper  of  a  notorious  dive  on  the  Bowery? 
A,  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  dives, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  there  and  don't 
know?    A,  I  never  was  in  his  place. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  were  in;  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  you  were  there  in  that  precinct  and  didn't  know  that 
McGurk  is  the  most  notorious  dive-keeper  on  the  Bowery  — 
McGurk's  place;  do  you  mean  to  swear  that?  A.  Not  in  my 
time,  there  is  nothing  wrong  about  the  place. 

Q.  Notliing  wrong  about  McGurk's  place?  A.  When  I  was 
there. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  as  the  keeper  of  a  notorious  dive? 
A.  Yes;  I  have  heard  of  him. 

Q.  How  many  places  did  McGnrk  keep?  A.  Only  one  place, 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  That  is  at  27  Bowery?    &.  No;  153  Bowery. 

Q.  Then  there  were  two  places;  he  kept  at  27  Bowery  too?  A, 
Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Then  you  only  know  of  one  place?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  transactions  had  you  with  this  dive-keeper  to  give 
him  a  promissory  note  for  money?  A.  I  knew  him,  and  I  got 
it  ofE  him. 

Q,  How  much  did  you  get  off  him?    A.  A  thousand  dollars, 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  Mr.  Howard;  Mr.  Howard  is 
a  gentleman;  he  is  a  decent  man?  A.  I  got  a  thousand  dollars 
off  him. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  man  (pointing  to  Aaron  Herzberg)?  A. 
I  do. 
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Qi  How  much  did  yon  get  of  Mr.  Herzberg;  how  much  did 
jou  borrow  of  Mr.  Herzberg?  A.  I  don't  linoiw;  I  borrowed 
monej  of  him  frequently. 

Q.  About  this  time;  we  have  you  borrowed  f2,000;  how  mnch 
did  you  borrow  of  Aaron  Herzberg,  42  Bowery?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  you  now. 

Q.  Cannot  tell?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  But  how  much  did  you  give  him  a  promissory  note  for? 
A.  1  didn't  give  him  any.  ' 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  a  note  for  to  the  man  into  whose 
hands  the  money  went;  didn't  you  hear  that  Aaron  Herzberj; 
contributed  money  for  some  purpose  in  connection  with  you? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  you  ever  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  didn't  hear  that  Aaron  Herzberg 
or  his  brother,  Moritz  Herzberg,  either  one  or  the  other  of  the 
firm,  contributed  money  at  this  time  in  connection  with  your 
captaincy?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  anything  in  connection  with  you  personally?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  They  didn't;  you  say  they  didn't?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  borrow  from  Mr.  William  Hanson? 
A,  I  didn't  have  any  from  him. 

Q.  What?    A.  None  that  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  if  you  had  borrowed  from  a  man 
named  Hanson?    A.  I  got  no  money  off  him. 

Q,  Didn't  you  know  that  he  subscribed  money  in  connection 
with  you?    A.  No,  sir,  i 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  heard  that?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  any  one  else  that  you  borrowed  money  from?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Only  these  two  men?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  borrow  money  from  Charles  Hoffman?  A.  Some- 
times. 

Q.  Abont  this  time  that  I  speak  of,  1P92?  A.  \o,  sir;  I  have 
no  recollection  of  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  remember  it  if  you  had  borrowed  any  money 
from  liim,  or  if  he  bad  contributed  any  money  in  connection 
with  your  captaincy?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  abont  it 
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Q.  You  don't  know  anytliing  about  it?    A.  ]S'o,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  any  one  else,  tlian  the  names  I  have  men- 
tioned had  anything  to  do  with  loaning  you  money,  directly  or 
indirectly?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  giving  money  to  any  person  to  be  used  on  your  account? 
A,  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Ohailes  McKeon,  corner  of 
Hester  and  CLrystie  streets,  mentioned?     A.  1  knew  him. 

Q.  He  was  another  dive-keeper?    A.  He  kept  a  place  there. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  a  dive,  and  a  notorious  dive?  A,  No;  it 
was  a  licensed  place. 

Q.  You  know  that  he  has  been  arrested  scores  of  times?  A, 
Yes. 

Q.  For  keeping  a  disorderly-house?  A.  So,  sir;  I  don't  know 
that. 

Q.  You  never  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Never  heard  that  he  was  arrested?  A.  No,  sir;  he  has  been 
arrested  for  excise. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Maitin  Kirby  mentioned 
in  connection  with  contrihuting  any  money?  A,  No,  sir,  I 
haven't 

Q.  You  knew  Kirby,  did  you  not?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Where  did  Kirby  keep?    A.  He  keep  on  the  Bowery. 

Q.  He  now  keeps  up  in  Harlem?    A.  I  believe  he  does, 

Q.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-flfth  street;  did  you  ever  hear 
Kirby's  name  mentioned  in  any  way  with  the  subscribing  of 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  For  or  on  account  of  you?    A,  I  haven't  heard  it. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Frederick  Sellig?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  milk  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
contributing  any  money  for  or  on  account  of  you  or  in  connec- 
tion witli  your  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time?    A.  The  first  time,  yes, 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Groelling  (pointing  to  Mr,  Groelling)? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  him. 

Q.  He  keeps  Military  Hall  on  the  Bowery?  A.  One  ninety- 
three  Bo'nery. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a  contribution  of  any  money  for  or  on  account  of  your  cap- 
taincy?   A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  Harry  Miner's  name  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  contributing  of  money  for  you?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  for  your  purpos^i?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Or  for  your  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Or  for  your  being  assigned  to  a  particular  precinct?  A. 
No,  sir. 

(Examination  of  the  witness  suspended  for  the  present.) 

John  Howard,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff  :  ' 

Q.  I  am  sorry  we  are  compelled  to  call  upon  you;  I  knowi 
that  you  are  in  flelicate  health,  but  I  will  have  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  touching  this  $1,000  that  Captain  Creeden  says  he 
borrowed  of  you;  is  that  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Captain  Creeden  the  money  directly?  A. 
No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money?  A.  I  paid  it  to  Ber- 
nard O'Kourke. 

Q.  For  what  purple  did  you  pay  it?  A.  It  was  represented 
to  me  as  a  loan;  well,  that  was  about  it 

Q.  Now  you  will,  I  know,  tell  us  all  that  you  know  about 
the  matter;  did  you  not  understand  at  that  time  that  the 
resident  of  that  neighborhood,  men  of  business,  werfe  contri- 
buting to  this  loan,  to  make  it  up?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  they  were  paying  |1,000  apiece  about?  A.  Well, 
I  heard  that  some  of  them  paid  $1,000;  I  don't  know  what 
others  paid. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  hear  that  paid  |1,000?  A.  Well,  it  1» 
merely  hearsay;  I  didn't  see  any  of  them  subscribe. 

Q.  I  know;  that  we  understand,  Mr.  Howard;  but  the  namOB 
of  those  persons  that  you  heard  that  had  subscribed  |1,000?  A. 
Mr.  McGurk,  Mr.  Herzberg. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Hanson's  name  mentioned,  Billy  Hanson? 
A,  I  heard  his  name  mentioned,  but  not  in  connection  with  any 
particular  sum. 

Q,  I  beg  pardon;  not  in  connection  with  any  particniar 
amount,  but  with  some  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  being  a  subscriber  to  a  certain  fund?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Charley  Hoffman  mentioned? 
A.  I  think  I  did.  \ 

Q.  As  being  a  suhscriber  to  the  same  fund?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Charley  McKeon  mentioned, 
corner  of  Hester  and  Ohrystie  streets?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
him;  I  think  I  did  also.  [ 

Q.  Aa  being  a  subscriber  to  the  same  fund?  A.  Well,  hia 
name  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  it;  whether  he  anb- 
scribed  or  not  I  have  no  knowledge.  j 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  or  Martin  Kirby  mentioned?  A. 
I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Aa  being  a  subscriber  to  the  same  fund?    A.  I  think  soi 

Q,  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Frederick  Sellig,  the  milkman, 
mentioned  at  CanaJ  and  Allen  streets?     A.  I  forget  ab«ut  it. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  George  Groewling,  that  keeps 
Military  Hall;  did  you  hear  his  name  mentioned?  A.  Just  in 
the  same  way  that  I  heard  other  names  mentioned  in  connection 
with  it,  but  not  as  to  how  much. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Mr.  Keppenhagen  mentioned? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  Harry  Miner  mentioned  aa  one 
of  the  parties  subscribing  to  this  fund?  A.  Just  in  the  same 
connection   as  the   other. 

Q,  ?.'ow,who  made  the  collections  so  far  as  you  are  concerned? 
A.  I  gave  mine  to  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  receipt  for  the  $1,000  that  you  paid?  A. 
Yes,  sir ;  I  got  a  note. 

Q.  Whose  note?     A.  Mr.  Creeden's  note. 

Q.  Captain  Creeden's  note?    A.  Yes,  sir.  1 

Q.  Has  that  note  been  paid?     A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  that  note  was  made  for?  A. 
forget  now,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  note  made  payable  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  pay  the  money  directly  to  Captain  Creeden, 
you  say?    A,  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  it  into  Mr.  O'Eourke's  hands?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Captain  Creeden  about 
this  fund,  whatever  it  was?  A,  Well,  now,  I  don't  recollect 
that;  I  couldn't  say  that  positively. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  press  you  if  you  are  not  positive,  because 
I  believe,  Mr.  Howard,  that  your  intention  is  to  tell  the  whole 
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truth  in  the  matter;  now,  for  what  purpose  was  this  fund  raised, 
so  far  as  vour  knowledge  or  information  went?  A,  The  way 
that  I  was  informed  about  it,  if  my  recollection  serves  me  right, 
is  that  it  was  a  testimonial  or  a  fund  that  was  to  he  gotten  up 
for  Captain  Creeden,  or,  I  mean,  Sergeant  Creeden  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  about  it  being  necessary  to 
get  up  such  a  fund  for  him  so  that  he  could  be  made  a  captain? 
A.  Now,  Mr.  Goff,  I  don't  know  as  I   could  answer  that  exactly. 

Q.  I  know  how  desirous  yon  are,  of  course,  to  not  do  anything 
to  injure  any  one;  but  then  your  own  conscience  is  more  sacred 
to  you  than  anything  else;  I  ask  you  if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  a 
fond  was  gotten  up  in  tliat  precinct,  to  which  you  were  a  sub- 
scriber, to  enable  Sergeant  Creeden  to  become  a  captain?  A. 
Well,  should  I  get  that  information  positively,  or  from  rnmor. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  informa- 
tion yon  acted  on  in  giving  that  11,000  to  the  fund. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  What  was  your  object  in  giving  it?    A.  My  object  in  giving 
it  was  to  make  a  fund,  or  a  testimonial,  to  Sergeant  Creeden. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Witness,  how  is  that  possible,  when  you  took  a 
promissory  note  back  for  the  whole  amount  of  your  contribu- 
tion?  A.  How  is  that? 

Q.  How  could  that  be  a  testimonial  to  Captain  Creeden,  when 
you  took  Captain  Creeden's  note  for  a  thousand  dollars  back? 
A.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  in  saying  testimonial,  or  a  fund- 
By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  To  be  used  for  what  purpose?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
the  purpose  was  exactly  stated  to  me  at  the  time. 
Q.  What  did  you  understand  it  was  to  be  used  for? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  as  a  business  man  would  not  give  a  thousand  dollars 
away  unless  you  knew  what  you  were  giving  it  for?  A.  I  would 
give  a  thousand  dollars  on  the  reputation  of  Mr.  O'Rourke,  and 
his  word  was   satisfactory  to  me. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q,  What  did  you  understand  to  be  the  purposes  of  this  fund; 
what  did  Sergeant  Creeden  require  this  money  at  the  time  for; 
you  must  have  had  some  understanding  at  the  time  you  gave 
this  $1,000  and  took  his  note?  A.  Well,  should  I  know  that 
positively  from  any  particular  pe^son. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Oh,  no;  the  information  you  acted  on;  that  is  all?  A.  I 
acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  O'Eourke  principally, 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A.  For  making  up  a  fund  for  Sergeant 
Creeden. 

Q,  To  make  him  a  captain;  that  is  right,  isn't  it?  A.  Now,  I 
haven't  got  particular  recollection  on  that. 

Q.  But  that  is  your  judgment  about  it,  isn't  it;  that  is  your 
best  recollection  of  it?  A.  There  may  be  somethinfc  in  con- 
nection with  that  subject  in  my  mind  when  I  gave  it;  who 
gave  it  to  me  I  don't  know. 

Q.  The  fact  was,  you  wei-e  lending  money  to  Captain  Cree- 
den, weren't  you;  you  were  lending  money  to  Captain  Creeden 
and  taking  his  promissory  note  for  it?  A.  I  gave  the  money 
to  Mr,  O'Rourke  and  I  got  Captain  Creeden's  note  for  it. 

Q.  The  fact  of  it  was  that  you  were  lending  it  to  Captain 
Creeden?     A.  Very  likely. 

By  Mr.  GofC. 

Q.  And  Captain  Creeden  paid  you  himself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  paid  yon?  A.  I  got  checks  from  Mr.  Miner  frcwn 
time  to  time  for  the  amount 

Q.  Mr.  Harry  Miner?     A.  Yes,  sir;  his  checks. 

Q.  Who  delivered  his  checks  to  you?    A.  They  came  by  mail. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  payments?    A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  deliver  to  Mr.  O'Rourke  the  $1,000  in  bills?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Payable  to  his  order?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  How  wa^  it  explained  to  you  that  inasmuch  as  you  were 
getting   a   promissory   note    of   Captain    Creeden's   back    that 
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your  money  was  not  paid  directly  by  you  to  Captain  Creeden? 
A.  Captain  Creeden  never  asked  me  for  any  money,  in  the  ffrst 
place;  in  the  next  place  Mr.  O'Rourke  and  I  had  some  conrer- 
BatioQ  about  making  ap  a  fond  for  Captain  Creeden,  and  he 
said  he  was  poor  and  had  a  large  family  and  all  that  kind  of 
business,  and  said  that  bis  family's  education  cost  him  a  good 
deal  and  so  on;  and  besides  that  I  lent  Captain  Creedeb 
formerly  on  two  or  three  former  occasions  money  which  he 
paid  back  and  which  he  said  was  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for 
the  tuition  of  his  children. 

By  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  paid  this  previous  money  to  Mr.  O'Kourke,  did  you? 
A.  No,  sir;  no,  the  previous  money,  I  paid  that  directly  to 
Captain  Creeden. 

Q.  When  Captain  Creeden  borrowed  money  from  you  for  the 
purpose  of  the  education  of  his  children  he  made  persona!  appli- 
cation to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goff,  do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
have  witnesses  who  are  going  to  testify  on  the  same  subject 
remain  in  court  here? 

Senator  O'Connor. — Seems  to  me,  Mr.  Goff,  these  witnesses 
ought  to  make  this  thing  short  They  are  monkeying  with  a 
buzz-saw  just  now. 

Mr.  Goff. — They  are  just  as  well  off  here  as  they  would  be 
out  in  the  corridor,  better. 

Senator  O'Connor.— The  facts  seem  to  be  too  compact  It 
don't  seem  to  me  that  they  ought  to  have  the  hardihood  to  try 
to  evade  the  situation. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Howard,  I  will  not  detain  you  any  longer. 

William  gnell.  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Real  estate. 
Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?    A.  Place  of  residence, 
25  Stanton  street. 

Q.  You  keep  an  account  in  the  Germania  bank?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  This  is  youi'  deposit  book  (book  shown  witness)?  A.  Book 
of  deposit;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  read  from  tliis  deposit  book,  that  on  Jannary  24, 
1892.  yon  deposited  $15,000. 

Chairman  Lexow.— That  is  right? 

Mr.  Goff.—  See  the  book. 

A,  (Witness  examining  book)     Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  right,  is  it;  where  did  you  get  that  $15,000?  A,  It 
my  recollection  serves  me  right,  I  think  I  was  appointed  a  stake- 
holder or  custodian  for  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  appointed  custodian?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you  custodian?  A.  At  the  solicitation  of 
mi-  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Patterson.  j 

Q,  Who  is  Mr.  Patterson?    A.  A  brother-in-law  of  mine. 

Q.  What  is  his  first  name?     A.  Daniel. 

Q.  Daniel  Patterson?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Wasn't  he  a  member  of  Assembly  at  one  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  two  terms,  I  believe. 

Q.  I  think  from  the  Tenth  district,  wasn't  it?  A.  I  think  so; 
Eighth   Assembly. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  that  this  fund  was  for,  that  he  asked 
you  to  be  a  custodian  of?  A.  think  it  was  a  wager^  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind. 

Q.  Who  gave  yon  the  money?  A.  I  received  it  in  checks  from 
Mr.  O'Ronrke. 

Q.  From  Mr.  O'Eourke?    A."  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  it  in  cash?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?    A.  Pretty  positive. 

Q.  You  are  pretty  positive?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  yon  his  own  chect?  A.  No;  there  were  vari- 
ous checks. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  name  of  one  crhock?  A.  I  think  Mr. 
Howard  was  one. 

Q.  Mr.  Howard?  A.  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken;  Mr.  Herz- 
berg  might  liave  been  one. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Miner  one?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  no;  in  fact, 
didn't  look  at  the  face  of  the  checks;  Mr.  O'Eourke  indorsed 
them  and  I  deposited  them. 

Q.  And  the  checks  footed  up  $15,000?  A.  They  may  and  they 
may  not;  I  may  have  had  some  of  my  own  personal  balance  to 
add  to  it. 
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Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  this  sum  amounting  to  |15,000  was  depos- 
ited on  JaBuary  4,  1892?    A,  It  must  be  so  if  it  is  there. 

Q.  This  is  the  date  on  the  bank-book;  if  you  were  asked  to 
become  custodian  of  a  fund  you  would  not  mis  up  your  own 
moneys  with  it?  A.  I  might  have  made  a  deposit  and  still 
made  a  memorandum  of  what  amount  I  had  held  out 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 

Q.  What  is  your  present  reoolleetion;  that  this  was  one  fund, 
the  $15,000?     A.  I  couldn't  answer  the  (luestion. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  you  became  a  stakeholder  for  a  large 
amount  of  money  like  that  without  knowing  the  amount?  A.  It 
might  have  been  $14,000;  and  it  might  have  been  ?12,500. 

Q.  Do  you  often  become  stakeholder  for  amounts  of  that  size? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  why  the  book  will  show  you.  Senator,  where  I  have 
carried  a  balance  there  of  over  $10,000, 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Who  won  the  bet;  who  did  you  pay  it  out  to  afterward? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Sow,  we  will  have  to  get  at  this  patiently. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 
Q.  Have  you   any   written   memorandum   accompanyinij   ihe 
payment  to  show  what  the  bet  was?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ■  ; 

Q.  Where  is  that  mem&raiidum?     A.  Destroyed, 

Q.  When?    A.  Shortly  after  the  bet  was  paid. 

Q.  Why  did  you  distroy  it?  A.  Oh,  I  suppose  —  weil,  I  can 
not  explain  why. 

Q,  But  you  did?    A.  Yea,  sir.  [ 

Q.  Now,  you  say  here  that  you  often  carry  such  amounts? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  As  stakeholder?  A.  Not  altogether  as  stackholder;  in 
reaJ  estate  transactions. 

Q.  In  real  estate  transactions?     A.  Yea,  air. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  real  eatate  transactions  of  the  propor- 
tions of  this  sum  of  |15,000?     A.  Not  to  my  recollection,  of  late. 

Q.  In  what  proportion  of  the  sum  of  fltnOO?  A.  Well,  I 
can  not  recall  as  to  date,  connsellor,  ' 
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Q.  What?  A.  I  can  not  recall  it;  I  don't  think  I  done  much 
since  1885  or  1886. 

Q.  I  find  in  jour  bank  account,  Mr,  Snell,  that  there  ha^  been 
since  1891  but  one  item  of  $8,000  approaching  at  all  the  Bum 
of  $15,000  which  you  deposited  on  January  4th?  A,  I  guess 
you  will  find  a  balance  there  of  |10,6oO. 

Q.  That  is  not  a  deposit?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  are  talking  about  deposits?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  on  January  11th,  the  day  before  Captain  Cree- 
den  was  made  captain,  that  there  were  $3,300  deposited  i» 
addition  to  the  $15,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  tliat  was?    A.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  you  got  the  money?  A.  I  couldn't 
answer  that  question;  probably  a  debt  or  something. 

Q.  What?    A.  Probably   a  debt. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  debt,  who  owed  you  $3,300?  A.  I  can  not  tell 
you;  can  not  recollect  it 

Q.  If  a  debt  of  $3,300,  is  it  likely  that  you  would  forget  it  ir 
two  years?    A.  Very  likely;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Your  memory  is  treacherous  about  those  things,  is  it  not? 
A,  Well,  I  have  little  dealings  with  that  description. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Who  won  the  bet?    A,  I  don't  know  what  the  bet  was. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Who  did  you  pay  the  money  over  to? 

By   Chainuan    Lexow: 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay  money  over  to?  A.  I  paid  it  to  Mr. 
Beppenhagen. 

Q.  Mr.  Beppenhagen?  A.  I  got  an  order  from  other  people 
to  pay  it  to  him. 

Q.  Who  is  he?  A.  Well,  he  is  a  gentleman  that  keeps  a  store 
corner  of  Broome  and  Chrystie  street;  he  is  in  the  court  room. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  order?  A.  Mr.  O'Eourke  and  the  com- 
mittee. 

Q.  And  the  committee?    A.  Yes,  two  or  three. 

Q.  Who  was  the  committee?  A.  Mr.  Howard  was  one,  I 
believe,  and  Mr.  O'Eourke  the  other,  and  I  forget  the  other. 
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Q.  Howai'd  was  one?    A.  Yes,  to  the  Ibest  of  my  recollection. 

Q.  Who  else?    A.  O'Rourke. 

Q,  And  who  else?    A.  I  couldn't  recollect  the  others. 

Q.  How  many  were  there?  A.  There  most  have  been  about 
five  altogether. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  O'Eourke  came  to  you  and 
gave  you  the  order?    A.  No,  I  got  the  order  from  Mr.  O'Eourke. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  the  fund?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Days  or  weeks?    A.  Weeks. 

Q.  You  say  you  don't  know  what  the  bet  was?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  before  been  stakeholder  of  the  bet  that  yon  , 
didn't  know  what  it   was?     A.  Yes,   sir;    I  have   been    stake- 
holder of  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q,  You  said  a  little  while  ago  that  the  character  of  the  bet 
was  entered  upon  a  memorandum  which  yon  afterwards 
destroyed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Which  is  true,  that  you  did  not  make  a  memorandum  or 
that  you  did  and  destroyed  the  memorandum?  A.  I  fall  to 
recollect  it. 

Q.  I  would  be  a  little  careful;  I  would  make  a  plain  state- 
ment of  this  matter,  if  I  were  you,  as  near  as  you  know  it,  and 
avoid  any  possibility  of  liability;  I  think  you  know  by  this  time 
that  counsel  has  enough  evidence  in  his  possession  to  show  what 
he  proposes  to  show  and  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to  escape  and 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  admit  what  you  know  about  it? 
A.  I  told  you  the  plain  truth. 

Q.  Don't  suppress  anything?    A.  I  haven't, 

Q.  Yon  don't  mean  that  you  as  a  business  man  would  take 
$15,000  on  a  wager  of  this  kind  without  knowing  anything 
about  it  and  then  pay  it  out  on  the  order  of  Mr.  O'Eourke? 
A.  That  is  the  truth. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Tou  don't  know  what  the  bet  was?     A.  No,  sir;    I  was 
custodian  for  that  amount  of  money;   I  was  asked  to  hold  that 
amount  of  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  inquired?     A.  Oh,  T 
have  heard  —  no,  I  never  inquired  about  It. 
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Q.  Was  it  because  you  had  an  idea  wliat  it  was  tor  and  you 
didn't  want  to  inquire?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  what  was  the  idea?  A.  Ihad  aa  idea  that  there  was 
going  to  be  a  presentation  made  to  Captain  Creeden. 

Q.  Presentation?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  idea. 

Q.  What  was  there  in  that  idea  of  a  character  that  would  lead 
you  not  to  inquire  about  it;  no  harm  in  making  a  presentation? 
A.  No;  the  conversation  that  ensued  after. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  you  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  the 
money  was  going  to  be  used  to  purchase  sin  appointment  as  cap- 
tain, for  Captain  Creeden?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  what  was  there  about  it  that  restrained  you  from 
inquiring  what  it  was?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  1  can  not 
answer  it. 

Q.  You  did  answer  a  moment  ago,  to  the  effect  that  the  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  you  didn't  want  to  inquire?  A.  That 
was  an  idea  of  my  own ;  nothing  positive  attached  to  it. 

Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  jou  understood  that  this  was  to  be  a  presentation 
to  Captain  Creeden,  did  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  lie  captain  at  the  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  made  this  deposit  on  January  4tli?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  appointed  until  January  12th?  A.  Well,  the 
money  was  not  surrendered,  I  don't  believe,  counsel  — 

Q.  Answer  ray  question?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  made  the  deposit  January  4th,  and  Captain  Creeden 
was  not  appointed  until  January  12th;  now  was  this  presenta- 
tion to  be  made  to  Captain  Creeden  when  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  cdptain;  was  that  it?  A.  I  couldn't  answer  that 
question;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  it  was  to  be  a  presentation  to  Captain  Creeden  or  to 
Sergeant  Creeden?    A.  I  understood  so  afterward. 

Q.  You  understood  it  was  to  be  a  presentation  to  Sergeant 
Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you,  as  a  careful  business  man,  were  taking  charge  of 
tl5,000  that  didn't  belong  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  jou  were  becoming  personally  responsible  for  that 
$15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  accepted  the  ^15,000,  you  knew  to  whom  you 
were  to  pay  it?    A.  I  didn't  at  that  time. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  didn't  know  to  whom  you  were 
to  give  $15,000  that  you  had  become  responsible  for?  A.  I  mean 
to  say  that. 

Q.  How  were  you  to  ascertain  to  whom  to  give  it?  A.  I  was 
told  by  my  brother-in-law  that  on  an  order  given  that  I  was  to 
taJie  and  pay  it  over. 

Q.  To  any  one  that  Mr.  Patterson  would  designate?  A.  '^o, 
Mr.  O'Rourke.  a 

Q.  Any  one  that  Mr.  O'Rourke  would  designate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  On  an  order  from  Mr.  O'Rourke?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Now,  you  kept  that  order,  did  you  not?    A.  I  destroyed 
it  after  payment. 

Q.  Why  did  you  destroy  it?  A.  Well,  I  had  no  further  use 
for  it. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  protection;  wasn't  that  a  very  great  use 

for  it?     A.  Probably,  yes.  i 

Q.  What?     A,  It  might  have  been.  \ 

Q,  Now,    I    want    you    to    answer    my  question?    A.  Well, 

I  think  I  had  the  cheek,  and  I  thought  that  was  a  valid  receipt: 

Q.  How  could  it  be  a  valid  receipt  to  be  given  to  a  person 

who  didn't  give  you  the  money?     A.  Well,  on  the  authorization; 

of  course,  I  suppose  it  was  indiscreet  on  my  part 

Q.  Never  mind  about  the  indiscretion;  I  want  the  fact?  A. 
Well,  I  surrendered  it  on  tHe  order  I  received. 

Q.  How  could  you  protect  yourself  for  surrendering  tte  mon^ 
unless  you  preserved  that  order?  A.  It  was  my  idea  the  check 
was  Kufflcient  receipt.  t  i 

Q.  But  if  you  made  the  check  to  another  person  how  could 
it  be  a  sufficient  receipt?     A.  That  is  true.  * 
Q.  What?     A.  I  say  that  is  true,  but  I  did  so. 
Q.  You  had  a  motive  in  doing  that,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  Did  you  pay  this  money  to  Mr.  O'Kourke?     A.  No,  sir;  T 
paid  this  money  to  Mr.  Reppenhagen.  i  . 

Q.  What  was  he,  an  alderman?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  He  held  a  political  position  there  some  time?    A.  No,  not 
to  my  knowledge;  he  ran  for  alderman  and  ran  for  coroner. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  He  had  a  saloon  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  did  you  keep  the  |15,000?  A.  I  couldn't  answer; 
probably  two  or  three  weeks  or  more. 

Q.  Who  delirered  you  the  order  to  give  that  $15,000  to  Mr. 
Eeppenhagen?    A.  I  think  it  came  through  the  mail. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Came  through  the  mail?    A.  Yes,  the  order  to  take  and 
draw  a  check  out  to  Mr.  Reppenhagen's  favor. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 
Q.  How  did  it  read?    A.  That  I  can  not  recollect;  I  suppose 
it  said,  "  Pay  to  the  order  of  John  W,  Eeppenhagen  such  and 
Bach  an  amount." 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  waB  it  signed,  the  order?    A.  By  O'Rourke. 

Q,  Do  you  know  his  signature?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  seen  his  signature  before?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  From  whose  hands  did  you  receive  this  money?  A. 
Prom  Mr.  O'Kourke's;  it  was  not  money,  it  was  checks. 

Q.  Now,  joo  are  clear  about  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir,  pretty  clear  it  was  checks. 

Q,  You  are  as  clear  and  positive  about  that  as  everything 
else  that  you  have  testified  to  in  connection  with  this  trans- 
action?   A.  Very  near. 

Q.  No;  are  you;  not  very  near;  you  are  pretty  positive?  A. 
I  am  pretty  positive  it  is  checks. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  all  in  one  check?    A.  No,  sir,  several. 

Q.  Were  they  all  his  own  checks  or  checks  made  payable  to 
his  own  order?    A.  No;  checks  indorsed  by  him. 

Q.  Checks  indorsed  by  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  all  made  payable  to  his  order?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
think  so. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many —  A.  1  think  so;  I  wouldn't 
be  positive  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  fact?  A.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge 
and  belief,  yes. 
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Q,  Could  jou  tell  ub  how  manj  checks  there  were?  A.  That 
1  couldn't  answer;  quite  a  number. 

Q.  Were  there  $15,000  checks?  A.  No,  sir;  in  various 
amounts. 

Q.  Any  over  $1,000?    A,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Any  under  $1,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  were  there  more  than  15  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty  cheeks?  A.  There  might  have  been  20  and  might 
have  been  25. 

Q.  Might  have  been  25?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  yon  keep  some  account  of  the  checks?  A.  I 
didn't,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Koorke  give  you  those  checks  in  person?  A. 
We  both  went  into  the  little  space  there  and  he  indorsed  — 

Q.  \A'hat  little  space?  A.  Where  they  generally  count  up  the 
checks,  like  a  little  closet 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  baj)k. 

Q.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  O'Rourke  by  appointment?  A.  No;  he 
came  to  the  house  to  see  me;  I  didn't  expect  him  there  at  the 
time.  ' 

Q.  What  did  he  come  to  see  you  for?  A.  For  the  purpose  of 
being  custodian  for  this  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  the  money  was  for?  A.  No,  sir;  T 
didn't  inquire. 

Q.  You  understood  that  that  was  n©t  to  be  done,  that  yon 
were  not  to  inquire?  A.  No;  I  didn't  understand  that  matter; 
I  was  selected  as  stakeholder. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  you  were  selected  as  stakeholder  of 
a  testimonial;  is  that  it?  A.  I  couldn't  answer  what  it  waa 
for  at  the  time, 

Q.  You  were  stakeholder  of  a  testimonial,  were  you  not?  A. 
I  cannot  answer  that 

Q.  Then  what  were  you  stakeholder  of?  A.  I  really  don't 
know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  word  "  stakeholder"  used?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Then  who  were  you  to  pay  the  stakes?  A.  Why  Mr. 
O'Eourke  came  to  me  with  that  amount  of  monev  and  T  depos- 
ited it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  O'Rourke  tell  you  that  you  were  to  lie  stakeholder 
for  this  amount  of  money?    A.  Ho;  my  brother  in-law- 
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Q.  What  did  jour  brothei-in-law  say?  A.  He  wild  1  waa 
selected  as  a  stakeholder. 

Q.  FoL  what  prize  fight  were  you  selected  as  a  ;jtai>:eholder? 
A,  I  dou't  know  that  there  waa  auy  prize  tiylit  attached  tu  ii:. 

Cliairiuan  Lexow.—  Why,  Mr.  Goii',  he  testified  in  ilie  flfst 
lustaDce  that  he  was  stakeholder  for  a  bet,  aiul  thiit  the  teriu^ 
o(  that  bet  were  set  out  in  a  written  meuioraud>ini,  wliich  he 
afterwaide  destroyed;  then  afterwards  we  get  this  story  about 
the  Jiestimonial. 

Q.  When  you  swore  to  that  before,  that  the  terms  of  the  wager 
were  set  out  in  a  xaemoranduiii  that  you  afterwards  destroyed, 
did  you  swear  to  a  truth  or  a  falsehood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false?  A.  I 
swore  to  what  was  true. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  just  what  the  terms  of  the  bet  were?  A.  Gen- 
tlemen, I  stated  befoi'e  the  terms  of  tlie  bet  were  that  I  wjls  to 
hold  it;  and  I  didn't  inquire  into  the  matter;  but  I  heard  minors 
attev. 

Q.  You  say  you  received  a  written  memoi'andum  coutaiuing 
the  terms  of  the  bet?  A.  I  made  that  memorandum  myself,  as 
to  the  amount  of  money  received;  uot  as  to  the  terms  of  the 
bet. 

Q,  When  you  said  to  the  Senators  a  moment  ago  that  you 
received  a  written  memorandum  containing  the  terms  of  the 
bet,  did  yon  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false?  A. 
There  was  a  misunderstanding  in  that  case. 

Q.  Were  you  mistaken  there?  A.  There  ^('as  a  misunder- 
standing; I  made  the  memorandum  myself;  I  didn't  receive  a 
memorandum. 

Q.  Will  you  please  to  listen  to  my  question;  now,  you  are  ,Kfct- 
ting  into  very  deep  water,  Mr,  Snell;  when  you  swore  a  niouieut 
ago  that  you  received  a  written  memorandum  which  contained 
the  terms  of  the  bet,  did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  to  wliat 
was  false;  answer  yes  or  no?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  It  was  false  then. 

Q.  Now.  we  have  got  down  that  there  was  one  falsehood ;  now. 
we  will  show  you  another  falsehood  that  you  have  sworn  to;  I 
hand  you  a  stub  check -book,  or  stubs  of  cheeks  tt^ether  with  the 
check-book,  and  ask  you  if  the  various  entries  on  those  stabs 
are  in  your  handwriting?     A.  I  believe  they  are;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Look  over  the  whole  of  them.     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  kept  joui-  own  books  and  your  own  bank  account?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wrote  out  jour  own  deposit  slips,  did  jou  not?  A. 
Not  always. 

Q.  When  you  do  not,  wLo  else  writes  them  out?  A,  Some- 
times my  brother-in-law  does  it. 

Q.  Mr.  Patterson?  A.  'No,  sir;  my  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Snyder. 
Chairman  Lexow.— This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  You  un- 
derstand that  if  you  were  a  stakeholder  for  the  purpose  of 
bribery  or  any  other  matter  of  that  kind,  and  you  testify  to 
the  truth  here  you  are  perfectly  safe  against  prosecution,  indict- 
-  mont,  or  anything  else.  But  if  you  swear  to  a  falsehood  here  on 
the  stand,  you  are  just  as  much  liable  to  the  penalties  of  i)ei'- 
jury  as  if  you  were  before  the  Supreme  Court  or  any  other  judge 
in  the  land. 

The  Witness. —  I  understand  perfectly. 

Q.  Now,  which  one  of  the  subscribers  to  that  fund  or  stake, 
as  you  call  it,  gave  a  check  for  f5,000?  A.  None  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  You  would  know  it,  wouldn't  you?  A.  No;  I  don't 
believe  there  was  any  one  gave  that  amount  of  money. 

Q.  Which  one  gave  a  check  for  $4,000?  A.  None  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Which  one  gave  a  check  for  $3,000?  A.  None  to  my 
knowledge, 

Q.  Which  one  gave  a  check  for  |2,000?  A.  I  couldn't 
answer  it. 

Q.  Can  you  not  make  the  same  answer  to  that  that  you  did  to 
the  others?     A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Which  for  $1,000?  A.  I  believe  I  saw  one;  Mr.  Hanson, 
I  think;  I  am  not  very  positive;  I  think  Mr.  Howard's;  in  fact, 
there  were  a  number  of  checks  running  from  $250  to  $1,000;  I 
can  not  recollect  who  they  were  and  what  they  were. 

Q.  You  think  $1,000  was  the  highest  sum?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

By  Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Don't  the  stub  of  the  check  book  where  the  dep<Mit  is 
made  show  the  names  of  the  persons  subscribing?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  enter  the  names  of  the  persons  who  give  you 
the  checks  opposite  the  deposits?  A.  No,  sir;  I  pat  the  amount 
down  in  full. 

r..  619 
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Bj  iui-.  Goff: 
y.  That  is  jour  handwriting  (paper  shown  witness?)    A.  Yes, 

Mr.  Goff  offered  the  paper  in  evidence  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  8. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  start  o£E  by  saying  that  here  is  the  slip,  that 
deposit  slip?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  We  find  that  you  deposited  of  that  sum  $6,500  in  bills? 
A.  Now,  if  you  say^ — 

Q.  Is  it  so;  if  so  I  want  you  to  look  at  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  swore  several  times  in  answer  to  my 
questions  that  there  were  no  bills  but  all  checks,  did  you  swear 
to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false;  answer  yes  or  no?  A. 
What  is  the  question? 

Q.  (Kepeated.)     A.  I  must  have  sworn  to  what  was  false. 

Q.  Here  is  a  eheck  for  the  sum  of  $2,000;  did  you  see  that 
(check  shown  to  witness?)     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  swore  several  times  in  answer  to  my  question 
that  there  was  no  check  for  an  amount  over  $1,000,  did  yon 
swear  to  what  was  true  or  wHat  was  false?    A.  False. 

Q.  False?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  see,  we  will  go  on  piling  up  these  falsehoods  against 
you,  which  are  perjury?  A.  I  swore  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  and  belief. 

Q,  I  understand  yon;  we  have  it  on  the  record  what  you 
swore  to;  when  you  swore  that  Mr.  O'Eom-ke  went  into  a  little 
room  in  the  back  and  indorsed  all  the  checks  over  to  you,  dii 
you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false?    A.  True. 

Q.  That  was  true?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  about  the  $6,500  in  bills?  A.  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  deposited  bills;  I  had  forgotten  it. 

Q.  Then  that  was  untrue  when  you  said  that  he  had  indorsed 
checks  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  we  hare  it  here  that  there  was  a  check  for 
$2,000,  will  you  please  tell  us  whose  check  that  was?  A.  I 
couldn't  answer  that. 

Q,  You  couldn't  answer  that?    A.  I  couldn't  recollect  it 
Q.  You  say  that  the  checks  amounted  from  |250  up  to  $1,000? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  that  the  lowest  amount  of  any  of  the  checks 
here  is  for  $500?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Just  look  at  that  (paper  shown  witness).    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  see  if  you  see  a  $250  check  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  jou  swore  awhile  ago  that  there  were  checks  frwn 
?250  up  to  fl,0O0,  did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was 
false?    A.  To  what  was  false. 

Q.  You  see  we  are  piling  up  these  falsehoods?  A.  Well, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief, 

Q.  Now,  according  to  that  deposit  slip  there  are  but  nine 
ohecks  there;  please  look  at  it  and  count  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nine  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  I  mistake  not  you  hare  testified  that  there  were  — 
A.  About  20. 

Q.  About  20  or  25  checks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  again  mistaken,  to  use  the  most  charitable  word 
I  can  use?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  again  mistaken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  see  I  am'  trying  to  refresh  your  memory,  and  I 
would  like  to  aid  you  all  the  way  through,  and  after  refreshing 
your  memory  about  these  things,  of  which  you  admit  that  you 
have  testified  falsely,  don't  you  think  your  memory  may  be 
refreshed  on  the  subject  of  what  this  sum  was  for?  A.  Not 
at  that  time. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q,  But  afterward?    A.  Insinuated  afterward,  yea 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Don't  you  think  you  are  liable  to  have  sworn  falsely  on 
that  subject,  the  same  as  you  have  on  the  other  subjects?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  are  you  any  more  certain  on  that  subject  than  you 
are  on  the  subjects  you  have  been  proven  to  have  sworn  falsely 
on,  on  the  subject  of  checks?    A.  I  can  not  recollect 

Q,  I  ask  you  why  ai'e  you  certain  that  you  haven't  sworn 
falsely  on  that  subject  any  more  than  you  are  certain  that  you 
haven't  sworn  falsely  on  the  subject  which  you  have  admitted 
that  yon  swore  falsely  about?  A.  I  was  not  told  at  the  time 
what  I  was  given  the  money  for. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  why  are  you  so  certain  upon  this  subject? 

Chairman  Lexow.—  That  this  is  not  just  as  false  as  the  others? 
A.  Well,  I  am  positive  it  is  not. 
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Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  \Vliat  was  the  insinuation?  A.  The  insinuation  was  to 
give  Captain  Creeden  the  testimonial  after  he  was  made 
captain. 

Q.  The  way  you  give  Captain  Creeden  a  testimonial  is  to 
draw  a  check  of  fl5,000  to  somebody  else?  A.  I  was  only  the 
custodian  or  stakeholder  of  that  amount  of  money;  what  became 
of  it  afterward   I  don't  tnow. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  But  you  drew  the  check  to  another's  oi-der,  not  Captain 
Creeden's  order?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  drew  this  upon  a  written  order?  A.  Upon  an 
order;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Signed  by  Mr.  O'Kourke?     A.  By  Mr.  O'Rourke. 

Q.  And  this  check  was  drawn  to  the  order  of  Sir  Eeppenhageu? 
A.  Eeppenhagen. 

Q.  i  ask  you  again,  that  seven  days  afterward,  on  January 
11th  and  one  day  before  Captain  Creeden  was  made  captain,  you 
deposited  the  sum  of  $3,300? 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Witness,  now  that  your  recollection  lias  been  refreshed, 
that  there  were  not  25  checks  but  nine  checks  representing  this 
|15j000,  there  must  have  been  larger  sums  that  fl,000  contri- 
buted by  individuals  to  this  fund;  isn't  that  so?  A.  there  must 
have  been,  yes,  air. 

Q.  Was  there  any  sum  as  large  as  $5,000?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  Pour  thousand  dollars?    A.  No,  the  deposit  slip  shows  it 

Q.  What  ia  the  largest  on  that  deposit  slip?  A.  I  really  don't 
know. 

Mr.  Go£f.—  The  check  is  f 2,000,  and  the  largest  sum  is  $6,500 
in  bills.  Now,  there  is  a  gentleman  that  wants  to  get  away, 
and  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  suppose  you  want  to  complete  this 
testimony  to-night? 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  would  be  impossible,  but  if  you  want  to  sit 
why  I  am  perfectly  willing. 
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John  A,  Morschhauser,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  bwoph,  testifled  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff:  j  . 

Q,  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Oennania  Bank?  A. 
Cashier.  j 

Q.  That  bank  is  situated  at  the  Bowery,  on  what  street?  A. 
Corner  of  Bivington  street. 

Q.  You  have  the  books  of  the  bank  in  court  here,  in  the  ■build- 
ing? A.  Tliey  are  not  exactly  in  the  building,  but  they  are  on 
the  street. 

Q.  You  have  them  in  charge  of  three  men;  they  are  under 
subpoena  of  this  court?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  We  don't  want  to  cause  the  bank  any  inconvenience  at  all; 
have  you  made  or  caused  the  bank  to  make  a  transcript  of  the 
account  of  William  Snell?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  I  band  yon  that  transcript;  is  that  transcript  a  correct 
transcript  of  the  books  of  the  bank  from  his  account?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  both  deposits  and  checlcs. 

Mr.  Goff  offered  the  transcript  in  evidence  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  9  of  this  date.  \  ] 

Q.  The  deposit  slip  which  I  hand  to  you,  representing  the 
deposits  of  William  Snell  for  January  4,  X892,  is  that  deport 
slip  taken  from  the  files  of  the  bank?  A.  That  is  the  original 
deposit  slip. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  is  identified  by  Snell  himself?  A.  This 
is  the  account  not  of  William  Snell,  but  William  Snell, 
junior. 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  name  this  bank,  Mr.  Cashier,  but  I  ask 
you  if  the  slip  that  I  hand  to  you  now  is  the  slip  which  the 
bank  received  through  the  Clearing  House?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Touching  the  transactions  of  what  date?  A.  January 
18th,  received  by  our  bank  on  the  19th ;  if  you  will  let  me  see 
that  paper  again  please;  January  18th  I  have  down  here;  we 
have  got  it  on  the  18th  in  our  books. 

Q.  Does  this  slip  which  you  hold  in  your  hand  show  the 
transactions  of  the  previous  day  with  regard  to  the  checks  that 
you  issue?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  does?    A.  No;   not  that  we  issue. 

Q.  That  were  drawn  upon  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  that  were  drawn  npon  jour  bank? 
A.  Tea,  air. 

Q.  Checlis  that  were  drawn  upon  your  bant  the  previous  day 
went  to  the  Clearing  House,  and  yon  receiyed  those  from  the 
Clearing  House?    A.  On  the  morning  of  the  next  day. 

Q.  What  is  your  Clearing  House  number?    A.  No.  78. 

Q,  And  the  banli  mentioned  here  is  the  banlc  through  which 
you  dear?    A.  No,  sir;  we  clear  through  the  Clearing  House. 

Q.  How  does  this  bank  which  is  mentioned  here  —  A.  That 
also  clears  through  the  Clearing  House. 

Q.  I  mean  does  this  slip  represent  the  checks  —  A,  Coming 
from  that  hank. 

Q.  That  is,  the  particular  bank  named  on  this  slip?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Shows  the  checks  drawn  by  you,  and  went  through  that 
bank?    A.  Drawn  by  our  customers. 

Q.  Drawn  by  your  customers  on  your  bank  and  that  went 
through  the  particular  bank  mentioned  on  this  slip?  A. 
Deposited  in  that  bank. 

Q.  Coming  in  that  bank  through  the  Clearing  House,  being 
charged  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Golf  offered  the  slip  in  evidence  and  it  was  marked 
Exhibit  10  of  this  date. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  that  ig  all,  sir.  You  may  go  and  take 
your  books. 

John  W.  Keppenhagen,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  fl5,000  you  got  from  Mr.  Snell? 
A  I  spent  them. 

Q.  Well,  Mr,  Sappenhagen,  do  yon  want  me  to  call  you  a 
thief?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  you  spent  this  money,  you  are  a  thief?  A.  No;  it 
was  given  to  me. 

Q.  The  money  didn't  belong  to  yon?    A.  It  was  given  to  me. 

Q.  The  money  didn't  belong  to  you?  A.  It  was  given  to  me 
by  Snell. 

Q.  I  know;  it  was  given  to  von  bv  Snell  to  spend?  A.  Yea, 
air. 
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Q.  And  you  spent  money  that  didn't  belong  to  you?  A.  If  I 
got  it  rightly,  yes. 

Q.  If  money  was  given  to  you  for  a  special  purpose?    A.  No. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  understand;  when  you  spent  this 
money  do  you  mean  that  you  spent  it  in  pleasure?  A.  Yes,  in 
pleasure  and  in  business.  , 

Q.  In  pleasure  and  in  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr,  Snell  gave  you  $15,000  to  spend  in  pleasure  and 
business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  told  you  at  the  time  he  gave 
you  that  money  that  it  was  for  you  to  spend  in  pleasure  and 
business?    A,  He  told  me  it  was  for  my  use. 

Q.  He  didn't'Say  anything  about  a  testimonial?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  about  a  bet?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q,  How  long  have  you  lived  in  New  York?    A.  Since  1858. 

Q,  Do  you  think  there  could  be  three  men  found  in  tlie  United 
States,  or  in  the  State  of  New  York  who  would  believe  you, 
what  you  said?  A.  Well,  that  is  the  truth  what  I  am  saying 
now. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank-book?     A.  Not  bere;  no,  air. 

Q,  Yon  have  a  bank-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  a  check  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  stubs  of  checks?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  deposited  this  dieck  that  you  got  from  Sfr,  Suell?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  payable  to  your  order?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  deposited  it  in  the  Bowery  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  other  moneys  in  the  Bowery  bank  besidoH  that 
$15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  couldn't  say  at  that  time. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  spent  this  money  on  pleasure  and  on  business? 
A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  What  relations  were  there  between  you  and  Mr.  Snell  that 
would  justify  Mr.  Snell  in  making  you  a  present  of  1 15,000?    A. 
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He  told  me  tliey  were  givec  to  liim  by  some  men  to  ^ive  to  me; 
tbat  is  all. 
Q.  For  to  spend  on  pleasure  and  in  business?    A.  Yes,  sii-. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  swear  that  he  made  that  statement  to 
you?   A.  He  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  And  that  he  made  that  statement  to  you?  A.  He  didn't 
tell  me  where  it  came  from. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  Senator's  statement  is;  did  he  make  that  statement 
that  you  have  sworn  to?    A.  I  do. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  Then  if  he  stated  here  on  the  stand  that  lie  made  no  state- 
ment to  you  for  the  reasons  of  the  paymeut  over  to  you  oi'  the 
money,  he  stated  a  falsehood,  did  he?  A.  No;  I  don't  mean  to 
state  that;  I  mean  he  gave  me  the  money  without  telling  me 
what  to  do  with  it. 


re  a  little  while  ago  that  he  ^;ave  it  to 
and  business  you  swore  to  a  fal.weliood? 


By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Then  when  you  si 
you  to  spend  on  pleasur 
A.  No;  I  did  spend  it. 

Q,  You  swore  that  Mr.  gnell  told  you  when  he  gave  you  that 
$15,000  that  you  could  spend  it  in  pleasure  and  on  business;  now, 
when  you  swore  to  that,  did  you  swear  to  a  lie  or  to  the  truth? 
A.  Well,  if  I  swore  to  it  — 

Q.  But  you  did  swear  to  it?    A.  It  was  false;  yes. 

Q.  Then  you  swore  false?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  GofE. —  That  is  the  first  perjury  recorded  against  you 
here. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for  me  to  advise 
the  witness  that  if  he  commits  perjury,  if  he  says  anything  that 
Is  false  upon  the  record  here,  that  perjury  is  just  as  much  per- 
jury as  though  committed  in  the  Supreme  Court  before  a 
Supreme  Court  judge,  and  will  subject  him  to  all  the  fines  and 
penalties  of  perjury,  and  that  this  committee  proposes  to  see 
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that  any  cases  of  plain  perjury  are  presented  to  the  grand  jury 
for  fieir  action. 

Witness, —  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  now,  that  when  Snell  gave  you  the  money 
he  didn't  tell  you  what  to  do  with  it;  is  that  the  truth?  A.  He 
told  me  the  money  was  for  me. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  tell  you  anything  else?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  Snell  to  get  the  money?  A.  He  brought  it 
tome. 

Q.  Where  \*'ere  yon  when  be  brought  it  to  yoii?  A.  In  my 
etore. 

Q.  Where  is  your  store?    A.  Broome  and  Chrystie. 

Q.  Liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  him?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  a  great  surprise  to  you  to  hare  a  man  come  in 
and  give  you  fl5,000?    A,  It  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him  who  were  the  kind  friends  that  had  given 
?15,000?    A.  He  didn't  tell  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  him,  sir?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  aet  him  if  he  was  the  man  who  was  giving  yon 
the  ¥15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  said  it  was  nothing  to  me  why 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  Was  this  the  first  thing  you  heard  about  this  sum  of 
?15,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  weren't  at  all  surprised?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  Did  your  surprise  prompt  you  to  ask  what  kind  friends 
had  contributed  such  a  sum  to  you?  A.  I  might,  but  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?    A.  I  will  not. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  didn't  tell  you  that  it  was  a  testi- 
monial for  Captain  Creeden?    A.  I  will;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  give  to  this  fund  to  <>.pi^n 
Creeden;  how  much  did  you  give?    A,  Not  a  cent. 
Q.  Didn't  you  give  a  check?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Nor  bills?     A.  No,  sir. 
L.  fiSO 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  jou  didn't  give  any  money  for  this 
BO-called  testimonial  for  Captain  Creeden?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  jou  aeked  for  any?     A.  I  didn't^ 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  such  a  thing?    A,  No,  eir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it?  A.  I  beard  it 
before  tiiis. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Jnst  around  the  corners.  | 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  hear  it?    A,  From  several  people. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  candidate  for  alderman  in  this  city? 
A.  I  have,  yra,  sir, 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  a  candidate  for  alderman 
In  this  city?    A,  Two  or  three  times. 

Q.  Which;  two  or  three?  A.  I  ttiink  it  was  in  1888,  1890, 
1891. 

Q.  How  many  times  have  you  been  a  candidate  for  Assembly? 
A.  Once. 

Q.  Have  you  been  a  candidate  for  any  other  office?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  other  office?    A.  For  coroner. 

Q.  Were  you  elected  to  any  of  these  offices?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Defeated  everytime?    A.  Tes,  sir.         '•  \ 

Q.  Yon  have  always  been  a  self-supporting  man?  A.  Yea, 
sir.  < 

Q.  Since  your  manhood?     A.  Tes,   sir.  ' 

Q.  Married?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  a  family?     A.  Tes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  you  support  your  family  upon  your  earnings  In  yonr 
business?    A.  Tes,   sir. 

Q.  You  haven't  gone  around  and  asked  people  for  charity, 
have  you?    A,  What  is  that. 

Q.  Tou  haven't  gone  around  and  asked  people  for  charity? 
A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Did  you  need  this  $15,000  at  that  time?  A.  Well,  no,  not 
in  need  for  it, 

Q.  Tour  family  were  not  suffering  for  the  want  of  any  neces- 
Barles  of  life?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  own  your  store?     A.  Yes,  sir,  i 

Q.  And  you  have  been  rich  enough  to  sustain  the  expenses 
of  these  many  campaigns  which  yon  have  described,  have  yon 
not?    A,  Have  what? 
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Q.  I  say,  you  have  had  money  enough  to  bear  the  expensefl 
of  these  political  campaigns?    A.  I  paid  the  printer,  of  couPBe, 
Q.  That  is  what  1  piean;  you  paid  your  expenses  every  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexowi 
Q.  Mr.  Reppenliagen,  do  you  think  intelligent  men  oan 
accept  your  statement  that  you  received  $15,000  without  know- 
ing from  whom  it  came  or  for  what  it  was  intended  and  used 
it  for  your  own  personal  expenditures;  do  you  think  anyreaawi- 
able  man  in  the  world  could  accept  an  explanation  of  that 
kind?    A.  Well,  I  got  it  that  way. 

Q.  And  spent  it  that  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  fellow  men  will  believe  that  statement? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  you  believe  it  if  any  other  man  went  on  the  stand 
and  testified  to  a  state  of  facts  like  that?  A.  If  it  was  true 
the  same  as  about  me,  I  would,  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  other  corrupt  dealings  or  trans- 
actions by  which  you  got  ?15,000?  A.  I  have  never  been  in 
any  corrupt  dealings. 

Q.  Mustn't  it  have  been  a  crooked  transaction  by  which  yoB 
would  make  $15,000?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Without  working  for  it;  what  did  you  do  for  $15,000?  A. 
I  did  nothing. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

(.}.  Was  this  a  testimonial  to  yoo?  A.  I  don't  know  what  It 
was. 

Q.  Well  how  long  did  you  keep  the  $15,000?  A.  Until  it  wa« 
gone. 

Q.  What  period  of  time?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  until  I  look 
at  the  bank-book. 

Q.  What?  A.  1  couldn't  tell  you  un*^"  T  look  at  the  bank- 
book.' 
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Q.  Bring  your  bank-book  here  in  the  morning  and  every- 
thing else?    A.  All  right. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  your  checkbook  that  you  bad  at  that  time? 
A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  your  bank-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  return  Touchers,  checks?  A.  I  think  I  have 
Bome  of  them. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  have;  you  have  sworn  you  have?  A.  I 
don't  know  whether  I  have  got  them  ail;    I    will  bring   them. 

Q.  You  swore  already  that  you  had  them  all?  A.  Well,  I 
could  not  do  that. 

Q.  But  you  have  done  it;  I  don't  know  what  you  couldn't  do? 
A.  I  got  the  stubs. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  you  had  all  of  your  return  vouchers; 
did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false;  did  you  or 
did  you  not?    A.  If  I  said  all,  I  swore  false;  that  is  right 

Q.  Another  falsehood  piled  up  against  you?  A.  If  I  say  it 
all.  yes,  sir;  because  I  couldn't  swear  to  that 

Q.  What  return  vouchers  are  there  that  you  haven't  got?  A. 
Well,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  might  have  them  all. 

Q.  Then  how  do  you  know  but  that  you  have  them  all?  A.  I 
might  at  that 

Q.  Don't  you  keep  your  retuiu  vouchers?  A.  For  some 
length  of  time;  may  be  a  year. 

Q.  How  long?    A.  Sometimes  two  or  three  years. 

Q.  Sometimes  two  or  three  years?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  only  a  little  over  two  years  ago;  haven't  you  got 
all  the  return  vouchers  for  it?     A.  I  won't  swear  positively. 

Q.  You  have  sworn  that  you  have;  we  will  expect  them  here 
OP  we  will  see  the  reason  why  you  haven't  got  them;  this  money 
that  yon  spent  in  pleasure  and  in  business  you  drew  out  of  the 
bank   by  cheek?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  it  did  you  spend  in  business?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you.; 

Q.  One-third?  A.  I  was  considerably  in  debt  and  I  paid 
some  of  my  debts. 

Q.  Did  you  one-third?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars  in  business  and  114,000  in  pleasure; 
would  that  answer  it;  or  $10,000  in  business  and  $5,000  in 
pleasure?    A.  I  couldn't  answer  that 

Q.  You  say  you  are  greatly  in  debt;  how  much  were  you  in 
debt?    A.  Five  thousand  dollars  or  $fl,0OO. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  vou  owe  $5,000  or  $6,000?  A.  DifEereut 
tradesmen. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  one  tradesman?  A.  Well,  I  think  it 
is  the  brewer  I  owe  considerable, 

Q,  Eh?    A.  I  owed  the  brewer  and  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  What  brewer?     A.  The  John  Eichler  Brewing  Company, 

Q.  And  how  much  did  you  owe  the  brewing  company?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  jou  the  amount  exactly. 

Q.  Did  jou  pay  the  John  Eichler  Brewing  Company  out  of 
these  115,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  paid  them  out  of  your  general  account  in  the  bank? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  John  Eichler  Company?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you  the  amount. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  the  $15,000  did  yoo  pay  the  John 
Eichler  Company?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that  unless  T  looked 
at  the  book,  i 

Q.  Did  you  owe  the  John  Eichler  Brewing  Company  $1,000 
at  that  time?    A.  I  gueas  I  did. 

Q.  Did  yon  pay  them  $1,000  at  that  time?     A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  them  $2,000  about  that  time?    A.  No;  I  didn't 

Q.  To  whom  else  did  yoo  owe  money?  A.  I  think  it  was  the 
liquor  dealer  I  owed  money. 

Q.  What  was  his  name?    A.  Koshlan  &  Co. 

Q,  Where  do  they  keep?  A.  They  kept  that  time  in  Water 
street;   now  I  guess  they  are  in  Front  street. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  owe  Koshlan  &  Co?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  One  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  don't  tliink  it  was  hardly 
that  much.  ' 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars?    A.  It  might  be  that. 
~Q.  Did  you  pay  them  by  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  the  $15,000,  a  week  after;  how 
sooa  after  you  got  the  $15,000  did  you  pay  the  John  Eichler 
Brewing  Company?     A.  About  the  same  time. 

Q.  Now  give  me  the  name  of  another  tradesman;  you  say 
you  were  very  much  in  debt?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  it 
now  exactly. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  you  have  been  very  accurate  in  your  recollec- 
tion so  far;  can  you  not  remember  the  name  of  another  trades- 
man?   A.  It  might  be  Rothman  &  Company,  the  ale  brewers. 

Q.  I  do  not  want  what  it  might  he?    A.  Yes,  it  was  Kothman. 
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Q.  How  mucb  did  you  owe  Bothman  &  Co?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  the  amount. 

Q.  Where  is  their  brewery  and  place  of  business?  A.  In 
Forty-eeventh  street. 

Q.  East  or  west?    A.  West 

Q.  Near  what  avenue?    A.  I  think  it  is  near  Tenth  avenue. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  owe  them?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  received  this  $15,000  did  you  pay  them? 
A.  Somewhere  after  that. 

Q,  Now,  is  there  any  other  creditor  you  can  give  me  the  name 
of?    A.  I  couldn't. 

Q.  Are  these  all  the  creditors  to  wiiom  you  owed  money  and 
to  whom  you  paid  money?  A.  I  might  have  owed  some  other 
people. 

Q.  Well,  give  me  the  names  of  the  other  people?  A.  I  couldn't 
think  of  any  just  now. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  that  was  all  the  money  that  you  have 
received,  that  you  paid  for  business  purposes  out  of  these 
fl5,000?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  business  purposes?  A.  ^ 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  upend  for  pleasure?    A.  Around  abo 
$10,000,  I  guess. 

Q.  Don't  start  in  the  horse-racing  raeliet,  now;  you  had  that 
in  your  mind,  had  you  not?    A.  No,  no. 

Q.  You  weren't  going  to  spring  the  horse-racing  dodge,  were 
you?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  have  discovered  a  new  tack,  have  you?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  How  did  you  spend  the  $10,000  for  pleasure?  A.  I  kept 
it  about  me. 

Q.  Well,  then,  you  drew  it  out  of  a  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether?    A.  No;  not  altogether. 

Q.  What?    A.  No. 

Q.  Well,  in  how  many  drawings  did  you  draw  $10,000?  A.  I 
think  I  drew  once  $9,950. 

Q.  Was  that  for  pleasure?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  why 
didn't  you  draw  the  $10,000  and  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it?  A. 
I  didn't  do  it. 

Q.  You  retained  the  $250  for  commission,  did  you?  A.  Com- 
miasion,  no. 
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Q.  Why  did  you  draw  the  particular  sum  of  |9,750?  A.  I  did 
not  say  |9,750;  I  said  |9,950. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  draw  f  10,000;  what  idea  was  in  your  lioad 
when  you  drew  a  check  for  ?9,950?  A.  I  had  an  idea  of  going 
awg,y. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  the  sum  of  |9,950?  A.  I  couldn't  tell 
you. 

Q.  It  would  have  been  much  easier  for  you  tc  have  written 
a  check  for  |10,000,  would  it  not?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know;  I  want  to  know  by  what  method  of  rea- 
soning you  reached  the  sum  of  |9,950?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(^  Well,  you  intended  to  go  away?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Where?     A.  I  didn't  know  myself, 

Q.  Well,  you  intended  to  go  some  place?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  To  Sing  Sing?    A.  That  might  be;  I  often  passed  there. 

Q.  Did  you  intend  to  take  this  money  with  you  to  State 
pi-ison?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  say  you  intended  to  go  away?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  away  any  place?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  f9,950?    A.  1  spent  it. 

Q.  Where?    A.  I  lost  some  of  it. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  spent  it  and  lost  some  of  it 

Q.  Where  did  you  spend  any  of  it?    A.  I  couldn't  teil  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  How  long  did  it  take  you  to  spend  it?  A.  A  couple  of 
weeks. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr  Chairman,  I  consider  it  really  a  distrrace  to  our 
civilization  and  our  institutions  that  this  creature  should  sit  on 
a  chair  under  the  sanctity  of  an  oath,  in  a  proceedin;;,  and  tes- 
tify in  the  way  he  is  doing.  I  consider  it  really  a  disgrace  to 
our  country  to'have  such  a  creature  as  that  in  it  calling  himself 
a  citizen,  Itappenhagen,  you  go  and  hbing  your  liooks  here  in 
the  morning.  ' 

Chairman  F^exow. —  And,  witness,  you  understand  you  are  a 
witness  now  in  this  proceeding,  and  that  you  must  not  speak  to 
anybody  with  reference  to  your  testimony,  or  with  referejice 
to  anything  that  is  involved  in  this  inquiry  here.  Do  you  under- 
stand that? 

Witness, — All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Now,  don't  make  any  mistake  about  that 

Witness. — ■  No,  sir. 
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Senator  ISiadlej. —  And  don't  go  spending  any  more  money 
either. 

Mr.  Goll. —  I  will  further  state,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  while  1  do 
not  in  one  sense  wonder  at  the  laughter  of  derision  which  haa 
been  exhibited  here,  yet  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  instead,  because 
of  the  scandalous  perjury  that  that  man  has  been  guilty  of, 
instead  of  laughter  he  should  have  been  greeted  with  ^Tvians 
and  hisses,  if  any  expression  should  be  made  at  "all. 

Chairman  Lesow.—  Yes;  I  thiot  it  is  very  ill-timed  to  make 
a  subject  of  that  kind  a  matter  of  laughter,  and  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  will  see  that  that  is  not  repeated.  I  have  asl;e(l  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms  to  see  that  order  is  maintained,  and  he  must  do 
so  now  on  his  own  motion. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  is  holding  up  our  proceedings,  our  institutions 
and  our  law  to  ridicule.  i 

Henry  C.  Miner,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofF: 

Q,  You  are  engaged  in  the  theatrical  business  I  believe?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  have  recently  been  elected  a  member  of  Congress 
by  the  voters  of  the  Ninth  Congressional  district?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  gave  a  check  for  the  purpose  of  Captain  Oreeden, 
in  some  connection,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  put  ray  questions  directly  to  you ;  to  whom  did 
you  give  the  check?  A.  I  think  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  O'Rourke,  liar- 
ney  O'Kourke. 

Q.  For  what  purpose  was  it  given?  A.  I  was  not  present  at 
any  of  their  meetings;  I  sent  my  confidential  man,  Mr.  Munn 
down  there;  he  said  they  wanted  to  get  up  some  money  for 
Captain  Creeden,  and  timt  he  was  to  pay  it  hack  by  giving  a 
life  insurance,  or  something,  as  security,  and  waited  to  know 
if  I  would  give  my  check  and  trust  him  for  ¥1,000;  T  siud, 
"  Yes,"  and  I  drew  my  check  for  $1,000.  I 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  your  confidential  man?     A,  Mr.  Munn. 

Q.  Is  he  with  you  now?  A,  He  has  been  with  me  16  or  18 
years. 

Q.  Where  is  he  to  be  found?  A.  He  is  at  my  coimting-rooma 
in  the  People's  Theatre  in  tlie  daytime. 

Q.  In  the  Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  MuDQ  brought  that  ivord  to  jou,  did  he?  A.  Tha.t  is  the 
word  that  ilv.  Munn  brought  back  to  me. 

Q.  How  did  jou  come  to  make  ont  the  check  betbre  yaa 
received  this  word  from  Mr.  Munn?  A.  I  didn't  niake  oat  the 
check  before  I  received  word. 

Q.  Tou  mean  to  say  that  this  word  waa  brought  to  yom  before 
you  drew  the  check?  A.  By  Mr.  Munn;  I  made  oat  the  check; 
I  con  not  say  whether  I  gave  it  to  Mm  to  send  down,  or  whetiier 
I  sent  it  down,  but  I  made  the  check  out. 

Q.  Mr.  Munn  brought  you  tliis  word  that  a  testimonial  waa 
about  to  be  given  to  Captain  Creeden?  A.  I  can  not  say  hie 
said  for  a  testimonial. 

Q.  For  some  purpose?  A.  For  some  purpose;  and  would  I 
loan  him  |1,000,  and  I  eaid,  "  Yes,"  and  he  was  to  give  me  a  note, 
which  was  sent  to  me,  or  he  gave  it  to  Munn,  or  somebody. 

Q.  At  any  rate  you  received  a  note  from  him?  A.  I  received 
a  note.  ]  j 

Q,  And  did  you  receive  payment  on  that?    A.  Yes,  rar. 

Q.  From  Captain  Creeden?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Was  it  from  him  personally?  A.  He  done  all  this  husinesa 
with  Mr.  Munn ;  be  didn't  do  any  of  it  with  me. 

Q.  What  is  Mr.  Munn's  Christian  name?    A.  William  S  Mann. 

Q.  Did  you  remember  how  shortly  after  you  gave  this  ehetsk 
for  |1,000  that  you  received  payment  for  it?  A,  It  was  a  long 
time;  the  amount  has  only  been  paid  up  very  lately. 

Q.  t±  was  not  paid  alti^ether?  A.  No,  he  waa  to  give  80 
much  a  month.  j 

Q.  Do  you  remember  if  the  amounts  were  received'  in  cash 
or  by  check,  the  amounts  paid  to  you  on  account  of  tliis  check  ol 
$1,000?  A.  I  think  that  he  brought  the  money  when  he  got  his 
monthly  salary,  each  month.  ]  \ 

Q,  Did  you  make  any  check  to  any  person  in  connection  witii 
this  matter  other  than  to  Mr.  O'Kourke?  A.  I  always  drew 
up  checks  for  all  of  these  gentlemen  that  loaned  us  money; 
Captain  Creeden  would  bring  each  mo&th  so  much  money,  and 
I  would  take  it  and  divide  it  up  amongst  all  of  them. 

.  Q.  So  you  were  made  a  sort  of  depository  of  the  amount* 
paid  by  Captain  Creeden  from  the  general  fund?  A.  There  waa 
to  be  a  certain  amount  each  month,  one  or  two  months  Ke 
skipped,  sometimes  he  had  to  pay  his  life  insurance  or  some- 
thing, and  I  did  not  of  course  get  it  that  month;  but  each 
L.  621  .  1 
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month  that  he  got  his  pay  he  used  to  bring  eo  much  money  to 
my  confidential  man,  and  he  would  draw  these  oheoks  to  be 
sent  around  and  divided  up  until  it  was  paid;  and  I  think  he 
paid  all  of  them, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  sum  which  he  paid  each  month?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  About?  A.  As  yon  subpoenaed  me  to  bring  my  books 
and  they  are  all  here,  they  will  tell  just  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  got  them  with  you?  A.  Not  here;  no,  I  have 
got  them  at  my  theater. 

Q,  Will  you  let  us  have  them  as  soon  as  you  can?  A.  To- 
morrow morning. 

Q.  Will  you  oblige  us  by  sending  Mr.  Munn  with  these  books? 
A.  Mr.  Munn  will  bring  them  down  to-morrow. 

Q,  Now,  you  have  spoken  about  a  life  insurance;  did  you  get 
the  life  insurance?  A.  No;  he  never  gave  that,  he  never 
assigned  it  over  to  the  parties,  so  I  was  informed;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  the  notes  that  Captain  Creeden  gave  for 
this  money?    A.  I  held  my  note;   yes. 

Q.  Did  you  hold  any  other  man's  notes?  A.  No;  I  have  not; 
I  don't  think  Mr.  Munn  had  any  of  these,  I  don't  believe  he  did. 

Q.  You  say  as  long  as  you  were  made  a  depository  through 
which  this  money  was  paid  back  to  the  original  contributors, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  you  held  the  notes?  A.  No;  I 
did  not;  the  way  I  became  to  make  this  ^  if  you  call  it  cus- 
todian or  receiver  of  this  money,  was  that  Captain  Creeden  was 
not  paying  these  people,  I  believe,  and  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
him,  was  when  they  came  to  me  and  said,  "  If  you  go  and  speak 
to  the  captain  he  will  give  so  much  a  month  to  you  and  you 
will  divide  it  up  amongst  us;"  I  said,  "All  right,  I  will  do 
that;"  and  I  went  over  to  the  captain's  precinct  in  Mercer 
street  and  asked  him  if  he  couldn't  fix  it  to  give  so  much  a 
month  to  pay  this  money  that  was  borrowed,  and  he  said  he 
would. 

Q.  That  was  in  1892,  and  the  whole  sum  has  been  paid  — 
what  is  about  the  last  payment?  A.  Well,  I  should  say  within 
four  months  likely. 

Q.  Within  four  months  this  year?  A,  I  should  think  within 
four  months;  yes;  I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  time. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  a  couple  of  months  at  least  that  he  had 
not  paid  anything?  A,  I  won't  say  a  couple  of  months;  there 
was  some  time  though  that  he  could  not  pay;  he  said  he  had 
to  keep  up  his  life  insurance,  or  something. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  long  is  your  best  jTidgnient  of  tiat  time  tliat  he  did 
not  pay?  A.  I  tliink  may  be  it  was  once  or  twice;  I  don't  thlnfc 
over  that. 

Q.  About  two  months?  A.  He  was  pretty  punctual  after  he 
promised  it  ' 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  After  he  promised  you?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  From  the  time  that  he  became  captain  until  he  made  the 
first  payment,  how  long  elapsed?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Was  it  as  much  as  two  months?    A.  I  can  tell  you  to- 


Q.  Your  books  will  show  that?  A.  Yes;  it  will  show  all  of  the 
transaction. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  it  now  appear  that  it  was  on  account  of  the   , 
fault-finding  of  the  contributors  to  this  fund  that  captain  Oree- 
den  was  not  paying  them,  that  you  assumed  the  duty?    A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  at  their  request?    A.  It  was  their  request 

Q.  That  you  were  acting  for  the  whole  party?    A  Yes,,  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  creditors  of  this  fund  there 
were?    A,  I  can  to-morrow,  because  my  stubs  will  show  exactly. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  ask  you  to  notify  every  witness  under  sub- 
poena to-day  to  be  here  in  the  morning  without  fail,  at  half-past 
30  o'clock;  and  further,  that, it  is  the  duty  of  every  witness  under 
subpoena  here  neither  to  talk  about  anything  that  this  com- 
mittee may  inquire  about,  or  allow  himself  to  be  spoken  to  by 
any  person  about  anything  this  committee  may  inquire  about. 

Chairman  Lesow. —  All  witnesses  are  warned  that  they  are 
under  subpoena,  and  that  they  must  not  allow  anybody  to  speak 
to  them  with  reference  to  the  matters  under  investigation  here, 
and  that  if  any  person  does  approach  them  to  speak  to  ttem,  it 
is  their  duty  to  inform  the  cranmittee  of  that  fact 

The  commjtiee  will  stand  adjourned  now  until  half-past  10 
o'clock  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  witnesses  must  be  present 
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Proceedings  of  the  Sixty-sixth  session,  December  14,  1894, 
at  10:30  A.  M.  , 

Present — Senators,  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cnth- 
bert  W.  Pound  and  Daniel  Bradley.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss 
and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  QofE. —  From  the  commencement  of  our  connection  with 
this  committee  as  its  counsel,  we  have  been  extremely  careful 
and  solicitous  that  the  process  of  the  ccwnmittee  should  be  used 
only  in  cases  where  its  jurisdiction  could  not  be  questioned.  I 
Bay  that  in  view  of  what  I  am  about  to  state  now,  that  inasmuch 
as  it  appeared  in  testimony'  before  this  committee  yesterday, 
that  a  citizen  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn  paid  money  to  a 
gentleman  at  tbe  head  of  a  political  organization,  which 
he  regarded  as  compulsory  payment,  and  which  I  describe 
as  constructive  extortion,  and  inasmuch  as  that  evidence  is 
now  upon  the  record,  if  the  gentleman  named,  Mr.  Oroker,  haa 
any  desire  or  wish  to  explain  that,  or  to  vindicate  himself  from 
the  imputation  of  receiving  money  from  a  constructive  extor- 
tion, we  cordially  extend  to  Mr.  Croker  the  privileges  of  the 
witness  chair;  and  if  this  invitation  publicly  extended  is  noted 
by  Mr.  Croker  by  a  communication  from  Mr.  Croker  to  counsel 
It  will  receive  prompt  attention,  and  the  earliest  date  possible 
will  be  assigned  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  understand,  Mr.  Goff,  that  the  only 
reason  why  yon  do  not  subpoena  Mr.  Croker  is  that  it  might 
be  considered  that  the  particular  payment  made  in  this  manner 
was  not  properly  within  the  legitimate  scope  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  might  be  contended,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — And  that,  therefore,  objection  might  be 
made  to  the  service  of  the  subpoena  upon  that  ground. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  or  refusal  to  aaswer  on  that  ground. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  that  the  committee  might  sup- 
plement your  statement  by  saying  that  if  for  any  reason  of  con- 
venience or  otherwise,  the  fixed  dates  of  the  committee's 
attendance  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Croker,  that  we 
will  hold  an  extraordinary  session  at  any  time  that  may  be 
convenient  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Goff. — ^I  quite  coincide  with  that,  sir;  and,  of  course,  it 
is  but  fair  to  state  here,  and  has  been  stated  with  regard  to 
otiier  persons  who  have  come  here,  that  if  Mr.  Croker  should 
Bee  fit  to  accept  this  invitation,  or  to  avail  himself  of  the 
courtesy  of  the  committee  and  to  take  the  stand  voluntarily, 
he  will  subject  himself  to  such  examination  as  counsel  may 
desirei. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  will  follow  the  same  course,  as  any 
other  witnessj 

Mr,  Goff.— A  well-known  member  of  the  bar  is  at  present 
here;  he  has  got  an  engagement  in  court  to-day  and  one  of  his 
clients  is  under  subpoena  here.  As  he  has  a  legal  question  to 
present  to  this  committee,  1  think  we  can  with  propriety  allow 
that  question  to  be  presented  now  owing  to  his  engagement, 
because  we  might  have  to  keep  his  client  under  subpoena  here 
for  some  time,  and  it  might  be  a  matter  of  great  inconvenience 
to  him: 

Cliairman  Lexow.— You  mean  Mr.  Howe? 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr,  Howe.  So  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  for- 
ward, I  beg  leave  to  suspend  the  line  of  examination  we  were 
on  yesterday  evening. 

Cliairman  Lexow. — The  committee,  on  the  assumption  that 
counsel  desires  the  committee  to  hear  an  argument  upon  the 
question,  vrill  do  sol  1  i      i  j    I    j  * 

Mr,  Goff. — It  will  not  he  an  argument. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  committee  will  hear  you,  Mr,  Howa 

Captain  Max  P.  Schmittberger,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Ton  are  a  captain  of  the  police  in  this  city?  A.  I 
decline  to  answer  that  question  hy  advice  of  my  counsel. 

Q.  But  you  can  answer  that  question  —  yoti  are  a  police  cap- 
tain?   A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Just  state  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  captain?  A. 
I  have  been  captain  four  years, 

Q.  Now,  how  much  did  you  pay  for  your  apointment? 

Mr.  Howe,—  This  witness  has  been  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
for  a  felony  upon  matters  which  have  been  testified  to  before 
this  committee.     I  think  yon  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  of  hia 
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being  under  indictment  for  felony.  I  have  advised  hiia  that  his 
answers  npon  any  snbject  here  might  tend  to  incriminate  him  on 
that  proceeding,  and  I  appeal  to  the  committee  under  those  cir- 
cumstances that  he  be  not  compelled  to  answer  questions. 

Q.  You  are  under  indictment  now,  captain,  for  matters  grow- 
ing out  of  the  testimony  given  before  this  committee?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Do  you  decline  to  answer  the  question  put  to  you,  or  any 
other  question  relative  to  your  duty  or  life  as  a  policeman,  on 
the  ground  stated  by  your  counsel  ?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  the  grounds?  A.  By  advice  of 
■counsel. 

Q.  Please  put  it  on  the  record. 

By  Chairman  Lexow. 

Q.  That  it  might  tend  to  incrimnate  you?  A.  I  have  no  fear 
■of  incrimination. 

Q,  That  is  the  ground?    A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  want  to  aay  that 

Q.  You  do  it  by  advice  of  counsel? 

Mr.  Howe. —  I  asked  you  to  do  it;  never  mind  if  it  is  as  to 
whether  the  sun  shines. 

The  Witness. —  Very  well. 

By  Mr.GofE: 
Q.  Is  that  your  answer,  that  you  decline?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Please  state  it  yourself,  in  your  own  words?  A.  I  decline 

to  answer,  on  the  ground  that  it  might  have  a  tendency  to 

incriminate  me. 

Q.  And  you  do  that  by  advice  of  counsel?     A.  By  advice  of 

counsel, 

Timothy  J.  Creeden,  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff:  [  1 

Q.  Now,  captain,  have  you  reflected  over  night  npon  the 
testimony  that  you  gave  yesterday,  and  of  the  testimony  that 
was  given  by  the  witnesses  here?     A.  I  have,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  appreciate  the  position  in  which  you  were  placed 
yesterday  after  you  record^was  read,  your  army  record,  and  your 
IHnlice  record;  did  you  appreciate  the  very  enviable  position  in 
which  you  were  placed?     A.  I  did,  sir. 
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Q.  Tou  remember,  captain,  that  at  tliat  time  the  committee 
as  well  as  counsel  notified  yon  that  anytUng  you  might  testify 
to  concerning  the  transactions  surrounding  your  appointment 
could  not  be  used  against  you  in  any  court  or  any  board,  io 
any  department  —  you  remember  that?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  captain,  do  you  appreciate  that  both  the  committee 
and  couneel  did  everything  that  was  fair  and  generous  to  you  in. 
the  manner  of  propounding  the  questions  yesterday?  A.  I 
think  they  did.  ;  | 

Q.  After  the  first  question  was  asked  you  touching  the  pay- 
ment of  money  for  your  appointment  as  police  captain,  yon- 
hesitated  a  long  time  before  you  answered;  can  you  give  us  any 
explanation  this  morning  why  you  hesitated  so  long?  A.  Yes, 
I  oan. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  give  us  that  explanation  in  your  own  way, 
and  just  as  you  feel  it  in  your  own  conscience?  A.  I  had  no 
d^ire,  and  did  not  wish  to  implicate  anybody  else,  especially 
people  whom  I  supposed  were  my  frieads,  and  were  pr^nt  in 
court;  I  did  not  wish  to  be  placed  in  the  light  of  an  informer; 
and  that  is  the  particular  reason.  f 

Q.  So  that  when  you  were  confronted  with  that  question 
you  feared  that  to  answer  it  in  any  otherwise  than  the  way  you 
answered  it  would  implicate  some  friends  of  yours  in  some 
improper  or  illegal  transactions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  are  willing  to  take  great  risks  even  to  your  own 
danger  in  order  to  save  your  friends?    A.  Well,  that  was  it 

Q.  In  other  words  you  were  determined  to  aacrifice  yourself 
sooner  than  be  called  an  informer  —  that  is  true?    A.  That  is 

Q.  That  is  your  nature,  captain?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  a  distinguishing  feature  of  your  race?  A.  With  my 
family  particularly  so,  {  I 

Q.  For  what  reasons  particularly?    A.  Being  revolutionishL 

Q.  Bevolntionists  in  Ireland?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  _the  word  informer  carri^  with  it  a  terrible 
significance  there?    A.  It  does,  sir. 

Q.  More  than  it  does  even  in  our  own  country;  hence  you 
have  hereditary  dread  of  having  that  name  applied  to  yoo? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  that  dread  and  terror  that  caused  yon  to 
hesitate  yesterday  in  giving  your  testimony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  this  investigation  does  not  inyolTe  treason 
to  onr  country  nor  treachery  to  one's  friends  surrounded  and 
guarded  as  it  is  by  the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  it;  and 
since  we  are  not  in  Ireland,  since  you  have  not  to  deal  with 
the  informer  in  Ireland,  and  can  not  be  accused  reasonably  of 
being  such  here,  I  ask  you.  captain,  after  your  night's  con- 
sideration and  after  reflection  as  to  how  this  committee  has 
treated  you  and  the  opportunity  it  has  given  to  you,  if  you 
wish  to  state  anything  different  from  what  .you  stated  yester- 
day? A.  Yea,  I  have  reconsidered  the  whole  matter,  reflected 
over  it  after  a  consultation  with  my  family. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  large  family,  I  believe?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  children?    A.  Eiglit. 

Q.  Well  now,  captain,  tell  us  all  about  that  transaction,  and 
inasmuch  as  we  are  to  hear  it,  the  best  way  is  the  right  way 
and  the  truthful  way,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  great 
majority  of  people  in  this  city  considering  your  record  and  your 
service  to  our  country  will  sympathize  with  the  unfortunate 
position  in  which  you  have  been  placed —  now,  tell  us  the 
whole  transaction?  A.  I  was  an  applicant  for  the  position  of 
captain  in  the  department  that  I  was  connected  with  so  many 
years,  from  1887,  and  went  before  the  civil  service  board  at  the 
first  examination  they  had  here  under  that  law,  after  which, 
having  passed  a  creditable  examination  there,  my  name  had 
been  placed  on  the  eligible  list,  but  waa  never  able  to  reach 
the  place;  I  went  through  the  same  course  a  second  time, 
with  the  same  result;  and  the  third  time  passed  again  a  credita- 
ble examination;  and  friends  of  mine  used  to  say  to  me,  "  What 
are  you  going  there  for,  yon  are  only  wasting  your  time;  if  you 
don't  make  up  your  mind  to  do  one  thing,  why  you  are  losing 
your  time  and  you  had  better  stay  at  home; "  and  that  was  the 
situation  of  things  down  to  the  time  that  this  vacancy  was  that 
I  now  fill;  I  remember  very  well  at  the  time  in  December,  I 
think  it  was  the  29th  of  December,  1891,  it  was  said  the 
appointments  or  promotions  were  to  be  made,  and  if  I  remem- 
ber right  now  the  names  were  spoken  of  who' were  going  to 
receive  the  places;  I  didn't  come  in  on  it,  notwithstanding  that 
I  was  on  the  list;  a  friend  of  mine  says  to  me,  "Why  don't 
you  bring  some  influence  to  bear  on  one  of  the  commissioners, 
see  him  or  have  somebody  see  him." 

Q.  What  commissioner?  A.  One  of  the  commissioners;  the 
pne  who  had  this  vacancy  to  flU,  "And  you  must  do  it  or  else 
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let  the  tiling  go  by  default; "  I  was  sitting  at  the  desk  in  the 
station  at  the  time,  I  was  on  desk  duty,  and  I  says  to  him, 
"  Who  can  I  see?  "  "  Well,"  he  says,  "  Mr.  Reppenliaiien  is  the 
representative  of  the  New  York  Democracy  in  this  district,  and 
he  represents  Mr.  Voorhis." 

Q.  That  was  Commissioner  Voorhis?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  says 
"  1  will  go  around  and  see  him  and  see  whiit  he  thinks  of  it." 
I  says,  "  All  right; "  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour  he  returned 
fOiiig,  "Mr.  Eeppenhagen  will  be  here  in  ii  few  minutes  anJ 
wants  to  see  you ; "  he  came  and  we  had  some  conversation. 

Q.  Give  us  the  conversation  as  nearly  lis  von  can  recollect  ii? 
A,  It  was  in  relation  to  the  appointment;  I  can  not  remember 
now  the  exact  words. 

Q.  It  was  Reppenhagen  who  came?  A.  Yes;  he  came  to  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  the  substance  of  the  conversation;  1 
don't  want  to  break  in  upon  your  narrative,  except  to  remind 
you?  A.  That  is  now  three  years  ago;  and  I  really  can  not 
remember  the  exact  words;  but  it  had  reference  to  the  place. 

Q.  Proceed  now?  A.  He  says,  "I  will  go  right  over  and  see 
Commissioner  Voorhis,  and  see  what  can  be  done;  I  will  be 
back  here  again;''  he  returned  some  time  after;  I  don't  know 
how  long  now;  before  I  left  the  desk;  and  stated  that  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis  would  not  make  the  appointment  that  day,  and 
that  he  would  see  me  again;  the  other  appointments  were  made 
that  day;  he  saw  me  subsequently  and  stated  that  the  place 
conld  be  had  for  $12,000;  I  told  him  that  that  was  considerable 
money,  that  I  didn't  have  it;  I  didn't  know  how  1  conld  reach  it 
Q.  You  were  a  poor  man?  A.  I  was;  but,  I  said  to  him  that 
I  would  see  my  friend  and  see  what  would  bg  the  result,  and 
let  him  know;  I  called  upon  Mr,  Barney  O'Rourke,  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  stated  the  circumstances  to  him;  and  be  called  the  two 
friends  together  and  talked  the  matter  over;  I,  in  the  meantime, 
telling  them  that  whatever  they  would  agree  upon  T  would 
stand  by. 

Q  That  is,  whatever  your  friends  would  agree  upon?  A.  Yes; 
what  my  friends  would  do  I  would  stand  by  it;  and  they  agreed 
to  make  up  a  certain  sum  of  money  between  them,  and  while 
they  were  working  on  it  Mr.  Reppenhagen  came  to  see  me  again, 
saying  there  was  another  man  at  |12,()00  up,  and  if  I  wanted 
the  place  I  must  put  up  S3.000  more. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  other  man's  name,  captain?    A  He  did 
L.  622 
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Q.  Give  us  the  name  please  that  Eeppenhagen  told  you?  A, 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary?   , 

Q.  Yes,  sir.    A.  Sergeant  Weigand. 

Q.  What  precinct?     A.  He  was  then  in  the  Ninth  precinct; 
he  is  now  commanding  the  Fourteenth  precinct 
Q.  As  captain?     A.  As  acting  captain. 

Q.  That  is  the  precinct  that  Captain  Doherty  was  at  when  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Beppenhagen  said  to  you  that  this  Sergeant  Weigand  wonid 
put  up  $12,000,  and  that  if  jou  wanted  the  place  you  would  have 
to  put  up  f!J,000  in  addition?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  captain?  A.  And  also  that  I  was 
to  be  left  in  the  precinct  that  I  was  then  doing  duty  in  as  a 
sergeant. 

Q.  I  did  not  catch  that,  captain?  A.  I  was  to  retain  that  pre- 
cinct; to  be  left  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  Well,  captain,  he  said  that  in  addition  to  you  being  made 
a  captain  you  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  pre- 
•cinct  you  were  then  doing  duty  in  ae  sergeant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 
Q.  Tell  us  what  you  said  to  him?     A,  I  said  to  nini  that  I 
■didn't  know  about  that,  that  I  would  have  to  consult  my  friends 
again,  and  I  went  and  saw  my  friends  and  laid  the  new  proposi- 
tion before  them  and  they  decided,  said  that  it  was  all  right, 
and  I  said  if  you  think  so  I  am  satisfied. 
Q.  That  is  your  friends  said  it  was  all  right?    A.  Tes, 
Q.  la  speaking  of  your  friends,  you  refer  to  Mr,  O'Eourke? 
A.  And  the  other  gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  the  affair; 
I  then,  and  because  of  their  desire,  went  to  a  stationery  store, 
bought  a  blank-book,  small  book  with  blank  notes,  and  went  to 
the  office  and  signed,  I  think,  about  a  dozen  of  these  notes,  and 
then  handed  the  book  to  Mr,  O'Rourke. 

Q.  The  amounts  were  not  filled  in?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  to  fill 
in  according  to  what  those  people  would  do,  Ms  friends  —  my 
friends  and  his,  that  I  didn't  know  anything  about;  the  arrange- 
ment was  to  be  carried  out  in  that  way. 

Q.  You  gave  him  these  blank  notes  with  your  signature  on? 
A.  Yes, 

Q.  So  that  he  might  fill  in  the  names  and  the  amounts?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  persons  who  were  to  auh- 
acrihe  to  this  fund  of  $15000?    A.  That  was  the  understanding. 
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Q.  Now,  was  there  not  something  said  tlien,  captain,  about  a 
life  policy?    A.  There  was. 

Q.  How  did  that  question  come  up?  A.  I  brought  it  up 
myself. 

Q.  You  volunteered  that?  A,  I  volunteered  that  myself,  in 
case  of  anytUng  occuring,  life  being  uncertain,  I  wanted  to 
protect  my  friends. 

Q.  Those  persons  who  were  going  to  subscribe  this  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  proposed  this  yourself?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  And  that  was  to  take  out  a  policy  of  life  insurance  and 
assign  it  over  as  collateral  security?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  case  that  you  should  die?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  So  that  these  contributors  to  the  fund  would   be  reim- 
bursed?   A.  Would  be  protected  against  loss, 

Q.  And  in  pursuance  of  your  offer,  did  you  make  an  applica^ 
tion  to  an  insurance  company?    A,  I  did,  sir. 

Q,  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  -Insurance  Company?  A.  Yes^ 
sir. 

Q.  I  believe,  for  some  reason,  you  did  not  get  the  life  policy? 
A.  I  was  suffering  at  the  time  with  the  grip,  and  when  I  went 
before  the  surgeons  I  couldn't  pass,  they  found  something  the 
matter  with  me,  and  I  was  not  considered  a  safe  risk. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  reason  why  you  were  not  enabled  to  carry 

out  your  own  proposition  touching  this  life  insurance  policy?" 

A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  The  policy  was  to  be  $10,000,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

Q.  Well,  your  friends  did  not  fail  to  contribute  because  yOD> 

failed  to  get  a  life  policy?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  captain,  go  on,  I  merely  broke  in?  A.  They  hadn't 
exactly  offered  me  that  at  all;  I  made  that  proposition  myself, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  I  wanted  to  do  something  toward 
protecting  them  in  case  of  anything  occurring,  my  business 
being  that  of  a  dangerous  one,  I  did  not  know  what  might  hap- 
pen to  me,  and  these  people  interested  themselves  in  me  and  I 
didn't  want  to  see  any  of  them  lose  anything  on  my  account 
Q.  Now,  captain,  resume  your  narrative,  if  you  please;  yoin 
got  to  the  point  where  you  gave  Mr.  O'Rourke  the  notes?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  proceed,  please?  A.  Those  people  came 
together  at  Mr.  O'Rourke's  call,  those  friends  of  mine,  and  the 
necessary  amount  was  subscribed  and  placed  with  Mr.  Snell, 
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Q.  Now,  how  was  that  arrangement  reached,  that  it  should 
reach  Mr.  Snell's  hands?  A.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Eeppenhagen 
made  that  proposition. 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Hnell  present  at  any  of  these  conversationB? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Mr.  Snell?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Before  the  money  was  placed  in  his  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  that  conversation  was,  captain, 
as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  I  think  it  was  that  I  told 
him;  I  had  already  told  him  that  there  would  be  some  gentle- 
men  call  on  him;  no;  now,  let  me  see,  I  thinit  it  was  a  Mr.  Pat- 
terson I  had  the  conversation  with. 

Q.  Daniel  Patterson?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr,  Snell?  A.  The  brother- 
in-law;  I  think  it  was  not  with  Mr.  Snell  at  the  time;  I  think  it 
was  with  Mr.  Patterson. 

Q,  Well,  give  us  the  conversation  that  you  had;  how  did  you 
Bee  Mr.  Patterson;  was  that  at  the  suggestion  of  Keppenhagen? 
A.  No;  but  I  knew  that  Mr.  Patterson  was  Mr.  Snell's  brother- 
in-law,  and  that  he  would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

Q.  Mr.  Snell  is  known  familiarly  as  Billy  Snell;  is  he  not? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  Eeppenhagen  that  suggested  Billy  Snell  aa  the 
proper  man  to  hold  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  that  you  saw  Mr.  Snell's  relative,  Daniel  Patt»- 
son?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now. 

Q.  Now,  give  us  the  conversation  that  yonj  with  Mr. 
Patterson?  A.  Well,  it  was  to  this  substance,  that  Mr.  Snell 
would  be  satisfied  to  hold  that  until  such  time  as  it  would  be 
decided  who  to  pay  it  to — hold  the  amount,  the  money  that  was 
subscribed  and  the  money  to  be  paid  on  the  order  of  Mr. 
O'Eourke;  I  didn't  know  anything  about  that,  but  1  understood 
tliat  to  be  the  ease;  I  am  testifying  to  something  now  not  of 
my  own  knowledge;  I  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  That  was  your   understanding?    A.   My  understanding. 

Q.  What  nest  took  place?  A.  The  matter  went  along  for  a 
number  of  days;  I  heard  no  more  about  it  until  one  afternoon, 
John  J.  Martin  came  to  the  station-house  looking  for  me  and 
told  me  that  Commissioner  Voorhis  wanted  to  see  me;  I  went 
over  to  headquarters  and  saw  Commissioner  Voorhis,  and  he 
put  some  questions  to  me  in  relation  to  my  time  on  the  force 
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etc;  and  he  then  said  it  was  rumored  —  told  me  that  he  wantfid 
to  appoint  me;  that  he  had  it  in  his  mind  he  would  appoint 
me  to  the  position  of  captain,  but  that  he  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,  &s  he  heard  rumors  that  there  were  a  number  of  people 
over  in  the  Tenth  ward  who  made  up  a  sum  of  money,  and 
wanted  to  know  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  it;  I  told  him  I  had 
no  knowledge  of  it  at  all;  and  with  that  I  left  and  came  back  te 
tlie  station-house,  and  about  five  minutes  after  arriving  at  the 
station  I  was  telegraphed  for  to  come  back  again  to  the  ofB(«; 
when  I  got  there  I  was  appointed  and  assigned  to  the  First 
■ecjnct. 
Q.  Well,  captain,  what  was  the  next  step? 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ; 

Q.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  captain  before  lie  continues  if  hie 
can  give  us  the  whole  of  the  conversation  he  had  with  Commia- 
Bioner  Voorhis?     A.  That  was  the  substance. 

Q.  Give  as  nearly  as  yon  can  his  words,  and  the  words  you 
said  in  answer?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I  had  any  knowledge  of  a 
rumor  that  there  were  a  number  of  liquor  dealers  who  had 
pooled,  made  a  lot  of  money  up  in  my  interest,  I  thought  at  tte 
time  he  wanted  to  see  what  I  would  say,  and  I  naturally  denied 

«•  ) 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Ton  denied  it  for  a  purpose?  A.  Yes,  sir;  beoanse  I  oame 
to  the  conclusion  that  If  I  said  I  did  know  anything  about  ii 
I  wouldn't  get  the  place. 

Q.  Yon  assumed  at  tie  time  that  was  a  question  put  to  yon  by 
the  commissioner  to  provide  a  kind  of  retreat  for  himself;  your 
opinion  at  the  time  was  that  the  commissioner  was  simply  pro- 
Tiding  for  his  own  retreat  in  case  of  necessity?  A.  That  is  the 
oonelosion  I  came  to. 

Q.  That  is  down  here  at  Old  Slip?    A.  Old  Slip. 
By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  this  vritneEU  Beppenhag^  went 
directly  from  his  conversation  with  you  to  Commisdoner  Voor- 
his?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  a  fact?    A.  Except  what  he  toW 
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Q.  He  returned  afterward?    A,  He  told  me  bo. 

Q.  Stated  he  Iiad  Been  Commissioner  YoorhiB?  A!.  !Ajid  tliat 
there  would  be  no  appointment  made  that  day  as  far  as  Com- 
missioner Yoorhis  was  concerned. 

Q.  Did  he  claim  he  had  influenced  Commissioner  Voorhie  not 
to  make  appointment  that  day?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  he  said?  A,  He  certainly  claimed  that,  and 
oertainly  the  appointment  was  not  made. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  had  said  that  during  his  absence 
with  Commissioner  Voorhis  he  had  influenced  the  commissioner 
who  was  going  to  make  his  appointment  with  the  other  commis- 
sioners tliat  day  to  leave  his  appointment  in  abeyance  —  that  was 
It?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j  , 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  |  ', 

Q.  It  was  after  that  he  told  you  yon  would  hare  to  put  ap 
f3,000  more?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  [  i 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  reached  the  point  of  your  appointment 
and  assignment  to  the  First  precinct;  you  felt  disappointed  at 
that,  did  you  not,  at  the  latter  portion,  being  assigned  to  the 
First  precinct?    A,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed;  yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  money  at  this  time  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Snell? 
'A^  Yea,  sir;  at  least,  I  believe  so.  \  , 

Q.  You  understood  so,  of  conrse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  to  be  done  before  the  appointment  would  be 
made?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  you  to  continue;  what  steps  were  taken  then, 
captain,  if  any,  in  the  matter?  A.  Well,  the  money  was  not 
paid  right  away. 

Q.  Why,  captain?  A.  Well,  there  was  no  particular  reason 
it  was  not  paid,  and  Keppenhagen  came  down  to  the  station- 
house  to  see  me  about  it,  and  I  told  him  he  had  better  go  up 
and  see  Mr.  O'Roiirke;  said  I.  "They  have  got  the  matter  in 
their  hands;  whatever  they  do  is  satisfactory  to  me;"  and  I 
believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  —  I  think  there  was  a  reason  why 
the  money  was  not  paid  at  the  time. 

Q,  Give  us  the  reason?  A.  Mr.  O'Rourke  was  not  exactly 
eatisfled,  because  he  claimed  that  they  broke  their  contract  in 
sending  me  to  the  First  precinct  instead  of  the  Eleventh. 
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Q.  Mr.  O'Rourke  acted  as  your  friend,  in  conjunction  with 
otter  friends,  contributing  this  |15,000,  on  the  condition  that 
you  shonid  he  made  a  captain  and  then  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  Eldridge  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GofE:  {  \ 

Q.  Did  you  inform  Mr.  O'Kourke  and  his  friends  of  the  assign- 
ment to  the  First  precinct?     A,  They  knew  it 

Q.  When  they  learned  that  you  had  been  made  a  captain, 
but  instead  of  being  assigned  to  the  Eleventh  precinct,  that 
you  were  assigned  to  the  First  precinct,  they  felt  or  considered 
that  the  contract  was  broken,  as  you  term  it  —  the  agreement 
was  broken  in  that  respect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  withheld  the  money?  A,  They  withheld  the 
money  some  few  daySi 

Q,  Now,  we  come  to  the  point  when  you  told  Beppenhagen 
to  go  and  see  Mr.  O'Eourke;  did  you  at  that  time  say  anything 
to  O'Eourke  about  the  breach  of  the  agreement  regarding  the 
command  of  the  precinct?    A,  I  did  not. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  see  O'Eourke  after  that?  A.  Yes;  he  made 
a  second  visit  to  me;  he  hadn't  got  the  money  yet. 

Q.  He  went  to  see  you  again?  A.  The  second  time  he  brought 
a  friend  with  him. 

Q.  Who  was  the  friend?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  took  place  the  second  visit?  A.  I  referred  him 
again  to  Mr.  O'Eourke. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  he  said  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect,  cap- 
tain? A.  I  think  that  he  told  me  they  refused;  that  Mr. 
O'Eourke  refused  to  act  in  the  matter,  and  I  told  him  he  had 
better  go  back  and  see  him;  and  I  said  I  would  go  up  and 
see  him  myself;  he  came  back,  and  meantime  I  saw  Mr.  O'Eourke 
and  I  told  Mr.  O'Eourke  he  might  as  well  let  the  thing  go; 
there  was  no  fighting  over  it;  that  I  would  have  to  stand  the 
loss  if  there  was  any  loss  into  it. 

Q.  That  you  would  have  to  stand  the  loss?  A.  If  there  waa 
any  difference  in  the  precinct,  I  would  have  to  stand  it,  and 
I  learned  afterward  that  on  an  order  the  money  was  paid  over 
to  Mr.  Snell;  who  gave  the  order  I  don't  know;  I  don't  know 
anything  about  it  at  all;  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Reppenhagen 
got  the  money;  that  I  don't  know,  except  that  I  was  told  he 
received   it. 
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Q.  And,  of  course,  jou  heard  Mm  testify  last  night  that  he 
did  get  the  money?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Snell  testified  he  gave  him  the  money  on  Mr,  O'Eouriie'e 
order?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  the  First  precinct?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  First 
precinct?     A.  April  the  20th,  1892. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  your 
friends  to  haTe  you  assigned  to  a  better  precinct  than  the 
First?    A.  I  don't;  I  don't  thini;  there  was  any  made. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  transferred  from  the  First? 
A.  Fifteenth. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Fifteenth? 
A.  Eight  months. 

Q.  That  is  the  Mercer  street  station?     A.  Y'es  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  did  you  succeed  .there?     A,  Captain  Ryan. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  transferred  from  the  Fifteenth?  A. 
Tentb- 

Q.  To  the  Tenth  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  station-house — Mulberry?    A.  Mulberry. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Mulberry 
street  station-house?    A.  One  year  lacking  a  day. 

Q.  And  that  brings  us  up  to  what  time,  captain?  A.  December 
6,  1S93. 

Q.  And  to  what  precinct  were  you  transferred  from  the  Mul- 
berry precinct?     A.  Thirty-third  precinct. 

Q.  That  is  where?    A.  Morrisania. 

Q.  That  is  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-fifth  street?  A.  Sixtieth 
street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  And  you  are  in  command  of  that  precinct  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  Now,  captain,  before  you  made  application  this  time  that 
you  received  the  promotion,  had  you  before  that  made  appli- 
cation for  promotion?     A.  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  limes, 

Q.  And  you  passed  the  civil  service  examination  each  time? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  the  times  prior  to  this  particular  time  when  you 
received  the  captaincy,  do  you  know  how  you  stood  upon  the 
eligible  list?  A.  The  first  examination  I  received  a  percentage 
of  07.82. 

Q.  Ninety-seven  and  eighty-two  hundredths  on  the  first  ex- 
amination; was  there  anyone  on  that  list  higher  than  you  were 
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the  first  examination?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  stood  ninth  in  a  class 
of  22. 

Q.  Ninth  in  a  class  of  22;  that  was  pretty  close,  percentage  of 
97  and  a  fraction;  did  any  man  lower  than  you  in  the  scale, 
that  is  of  percentage,  receive  a  promotion  at  that  time?  A, 
No.  12. 

Q.  2fa  12  received  promotion  —  who  was  number  12?  A,  The 
late  Captain  Cassidy. 

Q.  He  is  dead?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  the  second  time  that  you  applied  for  promotion  what 
was  your  percentage?     A.  Ninety  per  cent. 

Q.  That  is  strange,  did  you  depreciate  in  your  knowledge  and 
qualifications  as  an  officer  nearly  8  per  cent.?  A.  Well,  1 
dop't  know,  sometimes  the  questions  are  different;  it  depends 
upon  how  qaestions  are  answered, 

Q.  But  so  far  as  you  can  state  now  you  were  possessed  of 
all  the  capacities  and  abilities  and  the  knowledge  on  your 
second  examination  that  you  were  possessed  of  on  your  first 
examination?    A,  I  was. 

Q.  You  had  not  physically  deteriorated,  had  you?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  mentally  deteriorated,  as  far  as  you  know?    A.  No,  eir. 

Q,  What  was  your  standing  in  the  list  on  the  second  exami- 
nation?    A,  Twenty-eight;  I  think  it  was  28. 

Q.  In  a  class  of  how  many?  A.  I  disremember;  a  large  num- 
ber I  know, 

Q,  You  did  not  get  the  appointment  then?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  lower  than  you  get  the  appointment  then? 
A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Well,  the  third  examination?  A.  I  think  it  was  96;  I  am 
not  positive. 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  the  examination  yet  that  you  were  made 
captain?    A.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Q.  That  is  the  third?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  about  that  now;  now  at  either  of  the* 
two  previous  examinations,  the  first  and  the  second,  were  you 
approached  by  any  persons  and  told  that  yon  conld  not  get 
the  promotion  unless  you  paid  for  it?    A.  I  wa.i. 

Q.  Was  that  the  first  examination  or  the  second?   A'.  Pinrt. 

Q.  Was  there  a  price  named?    A.  There  was. 

Q.  What  was  the  price?    A,  Six  thousand  dollatd. 
L.  623 
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Q.  And  what  year  was  that  in?  A.  Eighty-seven,  f  believe 
that  was  the  year;  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  What  was  your  answer  to  the  proposition?     A,  I  refused. 

Q.  Did  you  state  the  grounds  of  your  refusal?  A.  J  told  them 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right;  that  I  wouldn't  go  into  it. 

Q.  On  the  second  examination  were  you  appioucbed?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  From  your  knowledge  acquired  from  your  first  cxamina- 
tkn  that  you  were  not  likely  to  get  the  promotion  unless  you 
paid  for  it,  you  went  into  the  second  examination?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Evidently,  captain,  the  reputation  that  yon  had,  you  re- 
fused to  pay  on  the  first  examination,  allowed  you  into  the 
second  examination?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  you  stood  twenty-eighth  in  the  class,  what  lengtti 
of  time  was  it  between  the  first  and  the  second  examination? 
A.  I  think  it  was  two  years, 

Q.  You  remember,  captain,  that  on  the  third  examination 
when  you  received  the  captaincy  you  received  a  rating  of  96? 
A.  I  think  it  was  96  ajid  some  fraction. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  there  were  any  ratings  on  that  list  higher 
than  your  own?     A.  Yes,  sir;  there  were. 

Q.  Were  there  any  ratings  on  that  list  lower  than  your  own, 
candidates  who  received  an  appointment  or  promotion?  A.  I 
can  not  remember  now. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  if  you  received  your  rating  at  about  the 
time  that  Mr,  Keppenhagen  visited  you  and  told  you  that  he 
represented  Commissioner  Voorhis?  A.  Oh,  I  had  it  some  time 
previous  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  when  you  were  made  a  roundsman  you  had 
not  to  pay  anything  for  your  promotion,  had  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  were  made  a  sergeant  you  had  nothing  to 
pay  for  your  promotion?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  appointed  b^^ 
General  Smith  to  both  places. 

Q.  General  Baldy  Smith?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  knew  your  army  record?  A.  He  had  a  knowledge 
of   it. 

Q.  You  were  appointed  on  your  own  merits?     A.  1  was. 

Q.  While  you  were  sergeant  and  after  you  had  refused  to  pay 
for  your  promotion,  the  first  suggestion  that  was  made  to  you, 
did  you  experience  any  oppressions  or  inconvenience?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not. 
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Q.  You  were  not  subjected  to  any  harshness,  any  extra  harsh- 
ness, were  you?     A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew,  of  coarse,  that  when  you  refused  the  first 
suggestion  that  was  made  to  pay  for  your  promotion,  you  knew 
it  was  wrong  to  do  so?    A.  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  said  so?  A.  I  did;  I  told  tiiem  I  didn't  think  it 
was  right  I  should  be  callect  upon  to  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
taking  my  army  record  and  my  police  record  into  consideration. 

Q.  You  felt  as  a  soldier  and  as  a  policeman  that  had  always 
tried  to  do  your  duty,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the  city,  that 
it  was  morally  as  well  as  legally  wrong  for  a  man  to  bribe  his 
way  into  promotion  —  you  felt  that,  didn't  you?  A.  I  did, 
yes,    sir.  i 

Q.  Kow,  captain,  when  you  did  receive  your  promotion,  of 
course,  your  moral  sensibility  had  not  changed?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  wrong  the  last  time  as  well  as  the  first? 
A.  I  did,  yes.  ' 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  captain,  if  you  did  not  understand  at  that 
time,  at  the  time  of  your  promotion,  that  the  system  in  the 
department  had  become  so  universal  in  its  application  that 
no  man  could  get  promoted  unless  he  paid  for  the  promotion? 
A.  Well,  that  was  the  understanding. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding;  and  had  it  got  to  a  point  in 
the  department,  captain,  and  it  was  well  understood  by  every 
man  in  the  department,  as  far  as  common  rumor  and  yonr 
understanding  went,  that  any  man  that  sought  promotion,  no 
matter  what  his  merits  may  have  been,  had  to  pay  for  that 
promotion?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  under  tliose  circumstances  you  felt  that  you  had 
to  bow  down  to  the  system  then  in  operation?    A.  That  was  it 

Q.  Then  you  knew  the  system  was  corrupt  and  bad;  you  had 
to  bow  down  to  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  The  promotion  that  you  felt  should  be  yours  upon  the 
strength  of  your  merits  and  your  service,  you  felt  never  could 
be  yours,  if  you  did  not  comply  with  the  corrupt  system  then 
in  existence?     A.  That  is  so.  '  ' 

By  Chairman  Lesow:  '  '    i 

Q.  At  the  time  of  your  interview  with  Commissioner  Voorhis, 
did  you  say  to  him  that  you  were  a  poor  man,  that  you  had  » 
large  family  and  that  you  were  in  debt?     A.  I  think  I  did. 
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Q.  Do  you  remember  such  a  conversation,  substantially  like 
that?  A.  I  tbinic  there  was  some  conversation  to  that  effect; 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  was  seeliing  for  promotion,  in  the 
interest  of  my  family. 

Q.  Did  the  commissioner  use  any  language  to  you  substantially 
as  follows,  that  if  you  had  paid  any  moaey  (or  your  promotion 
you  were  a  fool?.   A.  He  did. 

Q.  On  that  occasion?    A.  No;  afterward. 

Q.  How  long  afterward?  A.  When  I  met  him  some  time  after 
in  the  street,  he  said  there  was  a  rumor  reached  him  that  I 
had  paid;  that  if  I  had  paid  I  had  been  swindled. 

Q,  Was  that  while  he  was  still  commissioner  or  after  he 
had  left?     A,  After  he  was  out  of  the  board. 

By  Mr.  GofT:  -  | 

Q.  How  long  did  he  remain  in  the  board  after  you  were 
appointed  captain?  A.  I  can  not  exactly  remember  now;  he 
was  succeeded  by  Commissioner  Sheehan. 

(J.  Did  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  him  while  he  remained 
a  member  of  the  board  after  your  appointment  as  captain? 
A,  Officially;  yes,  ' 

Q.  And  there  was  nothing  said  by  him  to  you  about  this 
rumor?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  While  he  was  commissioner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  was  following  out  the  line  of  Inquiry;  you  stated  that 
you  felt  you  had  to  submit  to  this  corrupt  and  iniquitous  system 
that  then  prevailed  in  the  police  department?  A.  f  was  told  so; 
I  was  told  I  would  have  to  do  it, 

Q,  And  you  felt  that  from  your  own  personal  experience  of 
previous  applications,  and  from  what  you  bear<l  concerning 
the  experience  of  other  officers,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion for  you  to  do  it  if  you  would  get  promotion?  A,  Cer- 
tainly I  felt  that  way. 

Q.  Captain,  when  you  gave  this  money,  or  at  least  when  you 
consented  that  your  friends  should  raise  this  fund  for  yd,  it 
was  with  the  intent  and  purpose  that  the  person  havin-r  tlie 
appointment  of  police  captain  should  receive  this  money  as  a 
bribe  to  make  your  appointment?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  It  v/as. 

Q.  That  was  the  intent  and  purpose,  captain,  was  It  not?  A. 
I  couldn't  make  anything  else  out  of  it 
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Q.  And  it  was  with  that  intent  and  purpose  that  you  spoke 
to  Mr.  Eeppenhagen?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  the  understanding  that  Mr.  Heppenhageu's 
conversation  left  with  you  and  produced  in  your  mind?     A. 

Q.  That  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  bribe?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  he,  Reppenhagen,  was  the  go-between  through 
whose  hands  the  bribe  was  to  go?  A,  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstood it 

Q.  Sow,  captain,  you  have  told  us  thM  you  had  a  subsequent 
conversation  with  Commissioner  Voorhis;  I  asl£  you  If  after 
the  time  that  you  have  testified  to  when  Eeppenhagen  and  his 
friend,  whose  name  you  do  not  know,  visited  jou  as  to  why  the 
money  was  not  paid  over,  or  had  not  been  paid  over  at  that 
time,  did  you  have  any  subsequent  conversation  with  Keppen- 
hagen  about  the  money  or  anything  concernintr  it?  A  L  had 
two  conversations  with  him,  wliich  I  stated;  he  called  at  the 
station  twice  to  see  me  in  reference  to  why  the  money  was  not 
paid  over  and  I  referred  him  to  Mr.  O'Roupke. 

Q.  But  I  mean  after  these  conversations,  that  you  referred 
him  to  Mr.  O'Koucke,  did  you  have  any  other  conversations  with 
him?  A  No,  sir;  not  to  my  recollection  now;  I  t:au  not  n>- 
member  that  I  did. 

Q.  Were  you  informed  by  the  person  that  the  money  liad  been 
paid  over  to  Reppenhagen?  A.  Yes;  I  think  Mr.  O'Rourke  told 
me  that  the  money  was  paid  over;  I  know  I  was  informed; 
somebody  told  me,  and  I  think  it  was  Mr.  O'Eourke;  I  am  not 
positive. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  have  a  word  afterward  with  O'Eourke  as 
to  his  having  received  the  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  after  Commissioner  Voorhis  had  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  the  police  board,  when  he  met  you  and  had  this 
conversation  with  you,  in  which  he  told  you  that  you  were 
swindled,  did  you  see  Reppenhagen  about  that?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  your  reason,  captain,  for  not  seeing 
Reppenhagen  after  the  commissioner  told  you  that  you  had 
been  swindled?  A.  Well,  I  thought  that  it  would  be  a  waste 
of  time.  !    I       ■  ]    !  1  'T^l 

Q.  Did  you  think  that  was  part  of  the  general  scheme  and 
understanding  to  throw  dust  in  people's  eyes  in  case  anything 
would  come  out  of  it?    A.  That  is  about  it 
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Q,  That  was  the  understanding  produced  in  your  mind?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Consequently,  with  that  understanding,  you  did  not  think 
it  worth  your  while  to  bother  your  head  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Eeppenhagen  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  his 
giving  that  money,  or  any  portion  of  it,  to  anyone?  A.  He  did 
not.  1 

Q.  But  that  he  was  to  give  it  to  the  commissioner  who  was 
to  appoint  you  was  a  fact  impressed  upon  your  mind  by  his 
conversation?     A.  That  is  "so. 

Q.  No  question  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  fact  that  was  impressed  upon  your  mind  was  this,  was 
it  not,  captain,  that  you  liuew  from  Rappenhagen  that  on  that 
day  Sergeant  Weigand  was  going  to  be  appointed,  because 
he  was  going  to  pay  $12,000  for  the  appointment;  through 
influence  of  Mr.  Eeppenhagen  you  succeeded  in  tying  up  that 
appointment,  aud  by  the  addition  of  |3,000,  getting  the  appoint- 
ment yourself?    A.  That  is  it, 

Mr.  Goff. — Now,  captain,  the  committee  desires  to  express 
its  sympathy  with  you  through  me;  its  sj-mpathy  with  you  in 
the  unfortunate  position  that  you  were  first  placed  in;  and. 
further,  in  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  your  emotions  and 
sentiments  placed  you  yesterday,  and  in  view  of  everything, 
in  view  of  your  splendid  service  to  your  country,  and  your  good 
service  on  the  police  department,  it  is  the  unanimous  expres- 
sion of  the  committee  that  the  public  interests  would  not  be 
served  were  you  to  be  disturbed  in  your  present  position  as 
police  captain. 

John  "W.  Eeppenhagen,  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Has  any  change  of  heart  come  over  you  since  last  night?  A. 
Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Commissioner  Voorhis  says  that  you  are  a  swindler;  is 
that  true?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  not  true?    A.  No,  sir.  ) 

Q.  Then  is  Commissionei'  Voorhis  a  liar?  A.  I  never  had 
any  conversation  with  Mr,  Voorhis. 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  is  Commissioner  Voorhis  a  liar? 
A.  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  Has  lie  told  the  truth  when  lie  says  that  jou  are  a  swindler? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Then  he  must  have  lied?  A.  I  don't  see  why  he  should 
■call  me  a  swindler. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  argue;  if  be  did  not  state  the 
truth  when  he  said  you  were  a  swindler,  he  must  have  lied, 
must  he  not?    A.  I  won't  answer, 

Q.  Why?    A.  I  can  not  answer  that 

Q.  Can  not  answer?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  you  wouldn't;  why  will  you  not  answer?  A, 
I  decline  to  answer. 

Q,  On  what  ground?     A  It  might  Incriminate  me, 

Q.  Incriminate  you  for  what?  A.  Because  I  never  had  any 
«onversation  with  Mr.  Voorhis. 

Q.  If  jou  never  had  any  conversation  with  him  it  could  not 
incriminate  you?    A.  So  I  could  not  call  him  a  liar. 

Q,  Yoa  say  you  won't  answer;  on  what  ground  will  you  not ' 
answer?    A.  Because  I  had  no  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Now,  answer  my  question;  you  say,  "I  will  not  answer;" 
on   what  ground   do  you   decline  to   answer?     A,   I   can    not 

Q.  But  you  must  answer,  it  is  a  question  that  any  man  pos- 
sessed of  ordinary  intelligence,  any  man  who  is  not  an  idiot 
can  answer,  and  the  law  says  you  must  answer  it?  A  Weil, 
T  can  not 

Q,  We  will  see  if  you  can  not;  is  it  because  you  won't?  A. 
I  can  not  answer  it. 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  won't  answer  it?    A.  I  can  not  answer  it. 

Q.  Is  your  tongue  cloven  to  the  roof  of  your  mouth?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  yon  afraid  to  answer?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  answer?     A,  I  can  not  answer  it. 

Q,  Give  ns  a  reason  why  you  can't  answer  it?  A.  Let  me 
hear  your  question  again? 

Q.  I  will  put  it  to  you  again  without  wasting  the  time  of  the 
stenographer;  Commissioner  Voorhis  says  thiit  you  are  a 
swindler;  you  said  that  he  did  not  tell  the  truth;  I  say  now  if  he 
did  not  tell  the  truth  he  must  have  lied;  must  he  not?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  understand  it  then  that  Commissioner  Voorhis 
lied?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Beppenhagen,  no  matter  what  T  may  have  said  to 
yon  heretofore  in  the  examination,  and  though  T  may  have  used 
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haj'Sh  words  to  you,  it  was  in  the  performance  of  a  duty,  and 
this  committee  nor  counsel  ha,ve  anything  whatever  against 
you,  but  we  do  expect  you  to  tell  the  truth,  there  is  the  oppor- 
tunity for  you  here  to  tell  the  truth. 

Senator  O'Connor.^  Does  he  understand  that  if  he  tells  the 
truth  he  will  be  protected,  and  if  he  does  not  lie  will  be  liable 
to  prosecution?  It  is  a  question  whether  he  wants  to  take  the 
risk  of  committing  perjury  and  be  sent  to  State  prison  to  shield 
Bomebody  else.  • 

Mr.  Goff. —  On  that  question  we  are  very  fortunate  in  having 
the  district  attorney  here,  who  can  draw  up  an  indictment 
second  to  no  man  in  the  United  States  in  the  legal  profession. 
I  have  been  associated  with  him  for  years  and  know  his  capacity, 
and  am  pleased  to  have  him  here  so  that  we  can  get  .it  the 
root  of  this  thing. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  understand,  witness,  if  you  have 
taken  or  given  a  bribe  and  you  confess  it  here,  state  the  facts 
and  circumstances  with  it,  nobody  can  prosecute  you  for  it, 
no  indictment  can  be  brought  against  you  for  it.  If  on  the  other 
hand  you  tell  a  lie,  you  swear  to  something  that  is  false,  you 
can  be  prosecuted  for  perjury,  and  that  means  15  years  in 
State  prison, 

Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Eeppenhagen,  do  you  wish  to  make  any  correc 
tions  in  your  testimony  of  yesterday?    A,  I  don't  know  of  any. 

Q,  I  ask  you  do  you  wish  to  make  any  correction  in  your 
testimony  as  to  what  you  did  with  that  $15,000?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  make  the  correction  and  you  will  find  kindness  and 
consideration  here  for  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all  we  want,  the  truth.  You  are 
a  witness  for  the  State  and  you  are  on  State's  service.  If  you 
serve  the  State  you  will  be  protected,  if  you  do  not  serve  the 
State  you  will  not  be  protected.  Now,  Mr,  Reppenluigen,  tell 
us  what  you  did  with  that  $15,000. 

A.  I  gave  $10,000  of  that  to  John  Martin. 

Q.  John  Martin  —  that  is  the  ex -Assemblyman  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  for  what  purpose  did  you  give  $10,000  of  it  to  John 
Martin?  A.  To  stop  Weigand  being  made  a  captain,  in  De- 
cember. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  remaining  $5,000?    A,  I  kept  it. 
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Q.  You  kept  the  remaining  $5,000  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  outside  of  John  Martin  receive  ?1  of  that 
money?    A,  Not  through  me;  no,  sir. 

Q,  Or  indirectly  through  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  money  was  not  paid  to  Martin  until  after  Captain 
■Creeden's  appointment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  given  me  your  bank-book  here?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  speak  about  Wiegan ;  Wiegan  was  to  have 
pay  for  his  appointment?     A,  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  But  Captain  Creeden  has  sworn  that  you  said  to  him 
that  M'iegan  was  to  put  up  |12,000,  and  unless  he  put  up 
^3,000  more  Wiegan  would  get  the  appointment?  A.  I  don't 
remember  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  Captain  Creeden,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
has  sworn  to  a  falsehood?  A.  No;  but  I  don't  remember  the 
■conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  you  went  to  Captain  Creeden  first  in 
this  matter?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  how  the  first  thing  came  about?  A.  He  sent  an 
officer  to  me  in  my  bed  one  morning  in  December;  it  was  the 
day  when  Wiegan  and  Captain  Creeden  was  to  be  appointed; 
I  was  in  bed  yet,  and  the  officer  said  Captain  Creeden  wanted 
to  see  me,  and  I  got  out  of  my  bed;  it  was  about  11  o'clock  at 
the  time;  when  I  went  to  the  station-bouse,  lie  told  me  about 
it,  and  then  I  went  over  to  see  if  I  could  stop  the  appointment 

Q.  When  you  went  over  to  headquarters,  wliom  did  you  see? 
A.  John  Martin, 

Q.  Was  he  a  police  ofBcial  at  the  time?    A.  No,  air. 

Q,  When  you  went  to  headquarters,  did  you  expect  to  see 
■John  Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  to  John  Martin  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  with  John  Martin  about  such 
an  important  thing  as  stopping  the  appointment  of  one  man 
in  order  to  get  the  appointment  of  another?  A.  Well,  I  was 
interested  in  Mr.  Creeden,  because  I  had  known  him  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  thought  I  would  have  Mr.  Creeden  appointed. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  that  Mr.  Martin  had  some  power  or 
infiuence  in  the  matter?     A.  I  thought  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  ever  spoken  to  him  before  about  such  matters? 
-A,  No,  sir, 
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Q.  But  you  must  have  recognized  that  Mr.  Martin  had  some 
peculiar  power  or  influence  in  the  matter,  or  you  would  not 
have  spoken  to  him?    A.  He  was  chairman  of  the  organization. 

Q.  Chairman  of  what  organization?  A.  New  York  State 
Democracy. 

Q.  That  was  for  the  whole  city  or  for  the  district?  A.  New 
York. 

Q.  The  whole  city?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  The  organization  is  named  as  the  New  York  Democracy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  same  as  the  Voorhis  Democracy? 
Mr.  Goff.—Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  was  there  a  Voorhis  Club,  do  you  rememher,  in 
connection  with  that  organization?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  organization  had  a  branch  in  your  Assembly  district? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  were  chairman  of  that  organization  in  that 
Assembly  district?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  that  is  how  you  were  first  spoken  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  Captain  Creeden  has  testified  that  it  was  by  reason. 
of  you  being  chairman  of  that  organization  that  he  sent  to 
you  and  spoke  to  you?    A.  Of  that  district  —  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr,  Martin  hold  out  at  police  headquarters,  as  » 
general  thing?  A.  Not  that  I  know  of,  but  I  met  him  there 
that  day. 

Q.  But  you  went  with  the  intention  of  seeing  some  one;  did 
you  not?    A.  I  went  with  the  intention  of  seeing  him;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  If  he  were  not  attached  to  police  headquarters,  and  you 
went  there  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  him,  how  did  you  ex- 
pect to  meet  him  there  except  by  appointment?  A.  I  don't  knoTv; 
I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  But  Mr.  Eeppenhagen  —  A.  I  did  not  meet  him  there  at 
police  headquarters  at  that  time;  I  met  him  on  the  corner. 

Q.  That  is  more  surprising  still?  A,  But  I  went  to  polloe- 
headquarters  first  to  look  for  him. 
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Q.  Now,  we  want  to  have  the  whole  truth  in  this  matter,  Mr. 
Eeppenhagen;  if  jou  are  disposed  to  give  it  to  us,  it  will  save 
.jou  time  and  worry,  and  save  me  time  and  labor;  I  ask  you, 
if  when  you  went  to  police  headquarters,  that  your  purpose 
was  to  reach  Commissioner  Voorhis?    A,  Through  Martin. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  It  was  to  reach  him  through  Martin?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Gof£: 

Q.  And  Martin,  being  chairman  of  this  organization  known 
-as  the  New  Yorlc  Democracy,  was  recognized  as  the  man  closest 
to  Commissioner  Voorhis  bj  the  members  of  that  organizaticm; 
that  is  BO?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  shape  did  you  give  the  $11,000  to  Martin?  A. 
■Gash  money. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  it  out  on  a  cheek  to  your  own  order?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  deposited  in  the  Bowery  Bank  did  you 
■draw  the  check  out  to  your  own  order?  A.  I  think  it  was 
eight  or  10  days;  I  drawed  out  $9,950, 

Q.  Will  you  explain  now,  why  it  was  that  that  sum  was  fixed, 
$9,950?    A.  I  had  given  him  $50  before  that. 

Q.  You  had  given  him  $50  in  cash?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  is  from  the  proceeds  of  your  business,  I  suppose?  A. 
Well,   yes. 

Q.  That  was  on  account?    A.  Yes. 

<J.  I  mean  you  gave  him  $50,  and  not  drawing  that  particular 
$50  out  of  this  $15,000  fund?    A.  No. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  it  that  you  gave  the  $50  to  Martin? 
A.  It  was  of  the  evening,  I  think,  before. 

Q.  He  wanted  the  money,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  after  the  appointment  was  made  or  before 
the  appointment  was  made?  A.  After  the  appointment  waa 
■made. 

Q.  Then  it  would  appear  that  tie  agreement  was  between 
yourself  and  Martin  that  he  should  get  ?10,000  out  of  the 
$15.(100?     A.  There  was  no  agreement  at  all  about  it 

Q.  This  is  your  deposit-baok,  Mr.  Eeppenhagen  (handing  wit- 
ness book)?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  I  find  here  that  there  was  deposited  to  jonr  credit  oa 
January  18,  1892,  $15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  add  that  $100  of  your  own  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  flOO  was  in  cash?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

(J.  But  that  was  in  addition  to  the  $15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  this  is  your  stub-book  that  you  brought  here  thi» 
morning  (handing  witness  book)?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  find  no  record  on  your  stub  of  the  supposed  $9,950,  upon 
which  you  drew  the  cash  out?  A.  No;  I  believe  I  left  that 
blank;  I  drawed  it  to  the  order  of  myself. 

Q.  You  left  that  blank  so  that  there  would  not  be  any  trail 
left  of  the  transaction?  A.  Never  thought  anything  of  the 
tind  at  that  time;  I  guess  you  will  find  some  other  blank  ones, 
too. 

Q.  I  have  failed  to?    A.  I  did  that  very  often. 

Q.  Yes;  there;  you  are  right;  but  none  upon  that  date;  they 
all  seem  to  be  written  out  both  before  and  after  that  date  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time;  and  no  doubt  it  was  true,  Mr.  Rep- 
penhagen,  that  you  did  not  wish  to  make  any  entry  of  this 
transaction?    A,   Well,  the  order  was   to  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  even  wish  to  have  a  record  of  that  check  for 
tliat  amount? 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 
Q.  You  did  not  want  to  have  it  on  your  books?     A.  I  did  rot 
think  of  it  at  the  time,  anything  about  it.  ^ 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  for  January  20th,  made  to  Paul  Stoltbcck, 
cash  $200;  now,  the  next  check  is  blank,  and  the  next  check 
of  which  there  is  a  record  of  is  January  23d  to  Orossland  ■&  Co. 
for  liquors,  |350;  now,  I  find  that  your  total  here  afler  drawing 
the  check  to  Mr.  Stoltbeck,  your  total  drafts  is  §2  l\s:!-M  —  those- 
figures  are  in  your  handwriting?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  that  you  make  the  next  total,  that  is  the  blank 
Btub,  that  your  total  makes  $12,433.96?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  by  computation  that  the  dllference  between 
your  total  on  January  20th,  $2,383,96,  and  your  next  total  of 
drafts,  $12,443.96,  at  the  blank  check  here  is  exactly  $10,050;, 
now  would  that  $10,050  represent  the  check  of  which  the  blank 
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etub  is  here  which  you  drew  to  jour  order?  A.  I  drew  out 
19,950. 

Q.  Nine  thonsiind  nine  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  your  order? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  you  will  find  it  in  that  other  book  there. 

Q.  It  only  makes  $100  difference;  I  do  find  here  on  your  pass- 
book a  return  voucher,  the  date  not  given  of  course,  an  item 
for  J9,950?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ;  ,        ' 

Q.  Is  that  the  check?    A.  Yes,  sir;  for  myself. 

Q.  You  have  not  produced  that  check  this  morning?  A.  1 
oan  not  find  it,  I  haven't  got  it 

Q.  You  have  said  that  you  gave  this  $10,009  to  John  Martin 
to  prevent  Wiegan's  appointment;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  you 
gave  him  this  $10,000  for  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden? 
A.  If  he  was  appointed;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  he  had  been  appointed  before  you  gave  the  $10,000; 
now,  I  say  when  yon  gave  that  $10,000  to  John  Martin,  did  you 
not  give  it  to  him  in  consideration  of  Captain  Creeden  reing 
appointed;  having  been  appointed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  knew,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  that  when  Oaptalu 
Creeden  agreed  to  have  the  money  raised  either  by  himself  or 
his  friends  in  the  sum  of  $15,000  to  secure  his  appointment,  that 
the  $15,000  were  to  l>e  used  as  a  bribe  to  some  person  to  pro- 
cure thai  appointment  as  captain?  A.  I  had  no  conversation 
with  Captain  Creeden. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  used  for  that  purpose? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 


Q.  And  the  person  that  had  the  power  of  ati:orney  at  that 
time  was  John  E.  Voorhis,  commissioner  of  police,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yea 

Q.  Now,  to  whom  was  that  $15,000  to  be  paid?  A.  I  was  to 
receive  it. 

Q.  I  know  that;  but  to  whom  was  it  to  be  t)aid  in  considera- 
tion of  this  appointment?     A.  I  paid  it  to  John  Martin. 

Q.  I  know;  but  when  you  received  tlie  money  what  was  the 
understanding  and  intent  on  your  part  aa  to  whom  this  money 
should  go  to?    A.  Well,  that  I  don't  know. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  What  did  John  Martin  say  to  you  that  finally  produced 
this  fund  of  $15,000;  what  did  he  say  to  you  that  actuated  you 
in  securing  the  deposit  of  that  sum  of  money?    A.  For  the  ap- 
pointment of  Captain  Creeden? 

Q.  What  did  he  say  he  was  going  to  use  the  money  for?  A, 
He  didn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask  him  wEat  he  proposed  to  do  witli  that 
large  sum  of  money?  A.  He  said  that  it  was  worth  that  muoh 
money. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  not  ask?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  you  understand  where  it  was  going?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  John  Martin  had  any  conversation  with 
Police  Commissioner  Voorhis  at  that  time?  A.  Not  to  my 
knowledge;  no,   sir. 

Q.  How  could  Wiegan's  appointment  be  stopped;  did  you 
not  inquire  as  to  that?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  knew  that  Wiegan  was  going  to  be  appointed  that 
day?    A.   So  I  was  told  by  Creeden. 

Q.  And  you  saw  John  Martin  about  it?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  asked  John  Martin  to  stop  the  appointment? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  understand  that  John  Martin  was  going  to 
Police  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  stop  it?  A.  That  I  did  not 
know;  of  course,  I  naturally  thought  so. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  going?    A.  I  naturally  thought  so. 

Q.  He  said  so  to  you,  did  he  not?    A,  No, 

Q.  Then  you  left  him  —  where  did  he  go?  A,  To  police 
headquarters. 

Q.  He  said  he  was  going  to  police  headquarters?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  He  did  go  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  say  he  was  going  there  to  see  Police  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis?  A.  He  did  not;  he  said  he  was  going  to  head- 
quarters. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  John  Martin  that  you  would  give  him  ^10,000? 
A.  r  said  it  was  worth  $15,000. 

Q.  To  John  Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Did  John  Martin  know  that  you  were  going  to  keep  $5,000? 
A.  He  told  me  to  keep  it. 
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By  Mr.  Goft: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Keppenhagen,  I  suppose  a  recess  would  be 
agreeable  to  us  all  just  now;  before  we  take  a  recess,  I  will 
ask  jou  if  jou  were  not  visited  by  some  people  last  night 
at  your  place  in  reference  to  this  case?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  with  any  person?  A.  No,  sir;  only  to 
Mr.  Schnell,  the  man  that  was  on  the  stand;  he  met  me  after 
I  got  home;  but  I  went  alone  from  here,  but  he  met  me  at  my 
place. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  ask  for  recess  now,  and  we  ask  you  to 
Instrnct  this  witness  that  he,  being  on  the  stand  and  being 
under  examination,  we  will,  in  order  to  protect  this  witness 
from  being  annoyed  or  subjected  to  annoyance  from  any  person, 
request  an  ofQcer  of  the  committee,  the  deputy  sergeant-at-arms, 
to  accompany  Mr.  Eeppenhagen  to  lunch. 

Chairman  Lexow, — The  sergeant-at-arms  will  deputize  some- 
one to  act  as  sergeant-at-arms  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
the  witness  to  lunch.  In  the  meantime,  do  not  talk  with  any- 
body about  this  case.  All  persons  subpoenaed  to-day  will  at- 
tend here  again  at  2:30  o'clock;  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  that  time. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
I  I  December  14,  1S94. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Ed- 
mund O'Connor,  Daniel  Bradley  and  Georfre  W.  Robertson; 
counsel  as  before.  i 

John  W.  Eeppenhagen,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  an  officer  by  the  name  of  Mooney?    A,  Ye8,sir, 

Q.  Did  Mooney  have  any  conversation  with  yon  iu  reference 
to  this  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  what  stage?  A.  The  first  time  that  I  knew  anything 
about  Captain  Creeden  going  to  be  made  captain. 

Q.  It  was  from  Officer  Mooney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  Officer  Mooney  attached  to  that  precinct?  A.  He 
was  at  that  time. 
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Q.  What  precinct  is  he  attaohed  to  now?  A,  I  could  not  tell 
Tou;  I  have  not  seen  him  for  some  time. 

Q,  What  did  Moonej  saj  to  jou?  A.  He  said  that  Captain 
Creeden  wanted  to  be  made  captain,  and  he  would  give  $15,1100 
to  be  made  captain. 

Q.  That  he  would  give  fl5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  appears  that  $12,000  was  the  sum  first  contributed?  A. 
That  I  do  not  ];now;  $15,000  was  the  fium  mentioned  to  me. 

Q.  Uut  Oaptain  Creeden  has  sworn  tiiat  the  sum  mentioned  by 
you  at  the  first  time  was  $12,000?  A.  I  never  mentioned  any 
sum  to  him.  i 

Q.  Captain  Creeden  has  sworn  that  you  said  to  him  that  Ser- 
{jeant  Wiegan,  who  is  now  acting  captain  in  the  Fourteenth 
precinct,  had  $12,000  of  it?  A.  I  don't  remember  their  saying 
that  to  me, 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  Captain  Creeden  was 
wrong  when  he  said  that?  A.  If  he  said  it  to  me  personally; 
yes;  he  is  wrong,  '  ; 

Q.  Now,  I  wish  you  to  reflect  upon  every  answer  you  give 
for  your  own  interest;  Captain  Creeden  has  testified  that  the 
first  sum  mentioned  to  him  by  you  was  the  sum  of  $13,000;  are 
you  prepared  to  swear  whether  or  no  Captain  Creeden  was 
right  or  wrong?  A.  I  am  willing  to  swear  I  made  no  offer  to 
him  at  all;  the  offer  came  to  me  flrsii 

Q,  I  am  not  saying  you  made  an  offer  to  him,  but  mentioned 
the  sum  to  him  — $12,000?  A.  That  was  the  sum  that  was 
said  by  Mooney  would  be  given  if  he  would  be  made  captain. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  dollars?    A.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  It  was  only  $12,000  at  the  commencement;  that  was  all 
the  money  that  was  subscribed  or  to  be  subscribed?  A-  I  do 
not  know. 

By  Chairinan  Lexow: 
Q.  Don't  you  know  that  Wiegan  had  promised  to  give  $12,000? 
A.  Not  to  my  personal  knowledge. 

By  Mr,  GoCF: 
Q.  Did  you  say  anything  about  Wiegan  having  promised  to 
give  any  money?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  yon  mention  Wiegan's  name?     A.  Captain  Creeden  did, 
Q.  How  did  he  mention  it?    A.  He  said  Wiegan  was  to  he 
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appointed  that  day  that  Mooney  came  to  me,  and  that  if  It 
could  be  stopped  he  would  raise  $15,000  to  get  the  appointment 

Q.  Was  there  not  something  about  an  extra  $3,000  ^eing 
raised?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Did  you  say  that  you  would  stop  the  appointment  of 
Wiegan?    A.  I  said  I  would  try  to;  I  did  not  say  I  could  stop  it 

Q.  By  what  means  op  agencies  did  you  expect  to  prevent  the 
appointment  of  Sergeant  Wiegan?    A.  To  see  Mr.  Martin. 

Q,  You  recognized  that  Mr.  Martin,  from  his  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  York  Democracy  of  this  city,  had  sufficient 
inHuence  with  the  commissioner  of  police  to  prevent  Mr.  Wie- 
gan's  appointment?    A.  Naturally  I  thought  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wasn't  it  a  thing  of  common  understanding  and  knowl- 
edge among  the  district  leaders  of  the  New  York  Demoeraiy  at 
that  time,  that  Mr.  Martin  was  the  dispenser  of  police  patron- 
age in  Mr.  Voorhis'  name?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  *;eneral  way. 

Q.  And  that  particular  relation  that  he  held  to  Commissioner 
Voorhis  extended  over  the  whole  city,  bo  far  as  the  organization 
was  concerned?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  leaders  of  that  organization  in  the  variona 
Assembly  districts,  if  they  wanted  anything  they  went  to  Mr. 
Martin  to  obtain  that  thing?    A.  Generally;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact  that  was  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  organiza- 
tion was  started;  was  it  not?     A.  Well.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  One  of  the  objects,  mind?    A.  I  guess  the  — 

(J.  Yes.     A.  The  strength  of  it 

Q.  That  was  the  strength  of  the  organization;  yes;  so,  that 
now  we  have  the  truth,  that  the  strength  of  the  organization 
known  as  the  New  York  Democracy  was  the  patronage  that 
might  flow  to  it,  from  Commissioner  Voorhis  as  conmiissioner  of 
police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Now,  are  you  a  man  of  such  influence  in  your  district  that 
a  person  desiring  an  appointment  as  captain  of  police  would 
naturally  go  to  you  to  secure  the  influence;  are  you?  A.  He 
came  to  me. 

Q.  What?    A.  He  came  to  me. 

Q.  Can  not  you  remember  as  to  whether  or  not  you  approached 
him  in  the  first  instance?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not 
L.  625 
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Q.  Told  him  that  yon  could  Becure  the  change  of  Wiegan's 
appointment  to  hia  appointment,  if  he  put  up  the  necessarj; 
money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  did  not  occur?  A.  No,  sir;  OfBcer  Mooney. 
oame  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mooney  before?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  a  friend  of  yours?  A.  Oh,  he  has  l>een  in  the  pre* 
cinct  for  several  years. 

Q.  DM  he  belong  to  the  same  organization?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
did  not. 

Q.  Has  be  visited  your  place?  A.  He  came  in  there  now  and 
then. 

Q.  He  was  a  friend  of  yours;  was  he?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  as  far  as  yon  know,  Mooney  told  Captain  CreedMi 
tliat  he  could  get  this  thing  through  you;  so  far  as  you  know; 
you  don't  know  he  did  not?  A.  I  don't  know  whether  he  did  or 
not. 

Q.  But  your  relations  with  Mooney  were  such  that  it  might 
be  quite  natural  for  Mooney  to  have  done  that?  A.  No;  he  was 
no  particular  friend  of  mine, 

Q.  He  was  no  particular  friend  of  yours?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  say  he  visited  your  place?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Go£f: 

Q.  On  this  question  of  patronage,  for  instance,  how  many 
policemen  did  you  appoint  through  the  interference  or  good 
will  of  CommisBionep  Voorhis?    A.  Two. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  three?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Just  think?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names  of  those  two  men  whom  you  have 
appointed?    A.  Frank  Buesser, 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Aud  Jacob  —  I  can  not  remember  his  name  now; 
you  cut  me  short,  and  I  know  him  since  I  was  a  boy;  there  is 
three  brothers  of  them  at  23  Orchard  street. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  third?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  each  of  those  men  pay  for  their  appoint- 
ments?   A.  Nothing. 

Q,  So  far  as  you  know?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Was  that  a  matter  of  political  patronage?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Commissioner  Voorhis  in  reference  to  those 
appointments?     A.  Yes,  sir;  them  two;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Had  yoa  anything  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  any 
other  person  on  the  police  force,  except  these  two  persons 
whom  you  have  named?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  yon  have  anything  to  do  with  the  promotion  of  any 
person  on  the  police  force  except  Captain  Creeden?  A.  That 
was  one  time  that  I  had  specially  detailed  a  man  named 
McCarty. 

Q.  You  had  specially  detailed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Down  to  the  baths  at  the  foot  of  Ann  street 

Q.  Special  duty?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  saw  Commissioner  Voorhis  about  him?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Martin  about  the  appointment  of  either 
of  the  two  men  that  you  have  named  or  the  special  detailed 
Officer  McCarty?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Then  I  would  like  to  know  how  it  was  that  you  selected 
Mr.  Martin  with  regard  to  Captain  Creeden's  promotion,  when 
you  went  to  Commissioner  Voorhis  directly  yourself  with 
regard  to  the  appointment  of  those  two  men?  A.  Well,  I 
asked  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  advance  a  roundsman  for  me 
several  times,  but  he  never  done  it  for  me,  so  I  thought  that 
if  Mp.  Martin  could  get  the  patronage  and  I  went  to  Martin 
to  get  it  I 

Q.  You  thought,  by  Martin  getting  the  patronage  of  Com- 
missioner Voorhis,  that  he  was  the  proper  person  to  apply  to? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  for  ns  to  infer  that  the  person  whom  yoa 
sought  to  have  appointed  as  roundsman  and  who  was  not 
appointed,  failed  to  get  that  appointment,  because  no  money 
had  been  put  up  for  him?  A.  No;  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  it, 

Q.  To  what  did  yoa  attribute  Mie  failure  to  procure  his  ad- 
vancement? A.  Mr.  Voorhis  didn't  appoint  hira  for  me;  that 
is  all;  I  suppose  there  was  others  that  had  more  influence 
with  him  than  I  had. 

Q.  Precisely;  hut  your  failure  to  have  this  roundsman  ap- 
pointed—    A.  I  didn't  have  him  appointed. 

Q.  To  have  this  roundsman  promoted?  A.  I  didn't  have  him 
promoted. 

Q.  Your  failure  to  have  this  man  promoted  to  roundsman 
*vas  a  pretty  strong  suggestion  to  you  that  it  required  a  little 
money  to  grease  the  wheels  of  the  official  machinery,  was  It 
not?    A.  Well  — 
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Q.  Isn't  that  so?    A.  In  that  way. 

Q.  And  like  an  experienced  man  in  politics  as  you  were,  you 
recognized  that  matters  would  have  to  be  done  in  a  different 
way  than  by  direct  application  to  the  commissioner?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  So  that  when  the  subject  of  Captain  Creedien's  promotion 
oame  to  you,  you  recognized  the  necessity  of  going  to  John 
Martin,  the  dispenser  of  Commissioner  Voohis'  patronage? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  And  you  know  that  going  to  him  meant  the  naming  ot  a 
price?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  was  it  not  also  your  understanding  at  that  time 
that  the  money  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Martin  was  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  to  go  to  Mr.  Voorhis,  the  commissioner?  A.  I  did 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  knew;  have  you  any  knowl- 
edge; I  am  asking  of  your  belief  and  understanding  of  the 
transaction  at  that  time?     A.  At  that  time  I  believed  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  your  belief  and  understanding;  from  any- 
thing that  occurred  between,  or  anything  that  was  said  to  you 
at  any  time,  were  you  led  to  compute  the  amount  of  the  com- 
missioner's share  of  the  money  that  was  to  go  to  Mr.  Martin? 
A,  No,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  suggested?     A.  Never  heard  it  sug- 


Q.  Any  word  to  Mr.  Martin  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  No  word  from  him  to  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  in  any  of  these  transactions  when  a  man  gets  money 
under  those  circumstances  he  usually  says  to  the  party  who 
gives  the  money  that  of  course  he  don't  have  the  whole  of  it, 
he  has  to  divide  with  other  people?  A.  He  didn't  say  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  I 

Q.  Anything  that  would  lead  you  to  understand  the  amount 
that  was  to  go  to  Commissioner  Voorhis?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q-  It  was  well  understood  by  you,  as  a  man  of  affairs,  and  a 
man  of  some  political  experience  in  this  city,  that  police  com- 
missioners who  had  the  appointment  of  these  captains,  made 
money  by  the  appointments?  A.  The  general  inference  was 
that  way. 

Q.  The  general  inference  from  rumor  and  common  knowledge^ 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  when  the  commissioneps  divided  up  the  appointmenta 
among  themselTes,  that  the  commissioner  making  an  nppoint- 
ment  generally  derived  a  financial  profit  from  that  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Bj  inference  I  would  believe  so,  bat  otherwise  not 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  that  the  usual  talk  among  peoplfe  of  your  political 
society  or  association;  did  you  talli  among  yourselves?  A.  Yea.; 
generally.  i 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding?    A.  Yee,  i 

Q.  And  you  were  district  leader,  were  you  not,  in  that  dis- 
trict?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  were  24  district  leaders  then?    A.  Ym. 

Q.  Twenty-four  Assembly  districts,  and  you  were  one  of  the 
committee  of  24?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  that  political  organization,  and  Mr.  Voorhis  was  its — ■ 
A.  Executive  chairman.  t 

Q.  And  who  was  the  general,  chairman-^ Mr.  Martin?  A, 
John  Martin;  he  was  chairman  of  the  county  committee. 

Q,  And  Mr.  Voorhis  was  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  24?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  was  Mr.  Martin  in  at  that  time?  A.  He  waa 
journal  clerk  of  the  Senate;  he  was  appointed,  I  believe,  that 
week.  ', 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  have  sent  a  subpoena  to  Mr.  Martin;  be  has 
been  served,  gentlemen,  and  I  am  very,  very  sorry  to  get  the 
message  in  return  that  he  is  paralyzed  and  has  been  paralyzed 
since  the  last  election. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Which  do  you  mean,  physically  or  politi- 
cally? 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  can  not  add  any  further  explanation  exeeptins; 
the  message  I  received.  We  sent  a  cab  up  for  him  hoping  his 
paralysis  vifould  not  interfere  with  his  presence  before  this  com- 
mittee. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Mr.  GofE,  when  Mr.  Martin  was  deputy 
clerk  it  was  when  the  Democrats  controlled  the  Senate  two 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Of  course  your  memory  is  better  than  ;)iine,  beirg: 
a  member;  he  waa  clerk  of  the  Senate. 
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'   Senator   O'Connor. —  A   deputy   clerk. 
Chairman  Lexow.— 'This  was  in  the  winter  or  spring  of  18921 
Mr.  Go£E.— In  "January,  1892. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  otlier  official  or  semi-official  transac" 
tions  in  relation  to  appointments  on  the  police  force  in  whleh 
Mr.  Martin  figured?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q,  This  was  tlie  only  one  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  direct  connection  with  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Wasn't  it  a  fact,  and  understood  by  the  leaders  of  that 
organization   that  tlie  police  patronage   should   be  divided   up 
among  them  as  nearly  as  possible?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  considered  that  your  district  was'  entitled  to  a 
eaptaincy?  A.  Well,  I  did  not  expect  that;  I  didn't  exactly 
expect  that 

Q.  You  expected  it  if  the  captaincy  was  paid  for?  A.  I  was 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Martin. 

Q.  You  considered  you  were  simply  taking  your  political  share 
of  the  patronage  according  to  your  district  by  requesting  this 
appointment  to  be  made  as  captain;  did  you  not?  A.  I  did 
not;  no,  sir.  "' 

Q.  What?    A.  I  did  not;  I  did  not  in  my  personal  case. 
Q.  You  considered  that  it  was  to  be  made  on  a  cash  basis 
and  not  as  a  political  favor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  did  you  first  receive  information  that  the 
money  had  been  put  up?  A.  After  the  money  was  put  in  the 
bank.  ' 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  information?    A.  Mr.  Howard. 
Q.  Mr.  Howard?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  gentleman  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday?    A  Yes 

»lr.  I  ' 

Q.  Who  suggested  that  the  money  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 

Mr.  Snell?    A.  That  was  Mr.  Creeden  came  to  me  and  said  who 

I  would  suggest. 

Q.  What;  I  did  not  hear  you?  A.  Mr.  Creeden  asked  me  who 
I  would  suggest,  and  I  said,  "I  would  suggest  Mr.  Snell,  who  la 
ftu  honorable  man;"  and  he  agreed  to  it 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Patterson's  name  mentioned?    A.  Not  to  me;  no, 
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Q.  Did  jou  see  Mr.  Snell  in  the  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  Creeden  and  you  had  the  conversation?     A.  Yes,  tdS 

Q.  What  did  you  eaj  to  Mr.  Snell?  A.  I  said  to  him  that  the 
money  was  to  be  put  up  in  his  hands. 

Q.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  Captain  Creeden's  appoint- 
ment? A.  If  Creeden  was  made  captain,  he  should  turn  over 
the  money  to  me. 

Q.  To   you?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Upon  Mr.  O'Eourke's  order?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  There  was  no  provision  of  that  kind?     A.  Not  to  me;  no. 

Q.  How  about  this  matter  of  the  arrangement  and  ander- 
standing  that  Captain  Creeden  was  not  only  to  be  made  captain, 
but  to  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Eleventh  precinct; 
that  was  part  of  the  understanding;  was  it  not?  A.  Not  betwe^a 
me  and  Creeden. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  about  that?  A,  I  heard  some* 
thin).'  afterward;  after  he  was  appointed. 

Q  To  use  a  common  phrase,  there  was  kicking  then  after  he 
was  appointed?  A.  After  he  was  appointed;  yes,  sir;  because 
he  would  not  — 

Q,  And  the  kicking  was  indulged  in  by  Creeden's  iriends?  A. 
Yes.  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  charged  that  same  day  to  broken  faith?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  refused  to  pay  the  money  over  on  that  ground? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  who  did  you  go  and  see  while  that  condition  o* 
affairs  lasted?    A.  Mr.  Howard. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  Mr,  Howard?  A,  I  thought  that 
it  was  not  fair;  what  they  were  doing;  not  tomint!  over  the 
money. 

Q,  You  thought  it  was  not  fair?     A.  Yea, 

Q,  For  them  to  refuse  turning  over  the  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Mr,  Howard  give  you  the  leason  wliy  they  refused? 
A.  He  gave  me  some  reasons;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  the  reasons?  A.  On  account  of  his  not  being 
placed  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  On  account  of  Captain  Creeden  not  being  placed  in  com- 
mand of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  did  you  say?  A,  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  ri^t 
I  should  be  placed  in  that  position;  that  T  ofl'ered  the  money 
faithfully  to  Mr,  Martin,  and  1  couldn't  get  it  and  it  placed 
me  in  a  very  bad  position. 
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Q.  Before  yon  saw  Mr.  Howard,  had  Mr,  Martin  visited  yon 
and  made  a  demand  upon  you  for  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  soon  as  yon  got  information  that  the  money  was 
put  up  you  immediately  informed  Mr,  Creeden  the  money  was 
up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  appointment?  A.  No  —  oh,  yesj  1 
did  that 

Q.  Yes;  before  the  appointment;  did  yoii  tell  me  who  it  was 
that  informed  you  that  the  money  was  up  in  Mr.  Snell's  hands? 
A.  Mr.  Howard,  I  said.  i 

Q.  You  relied  on  what  Mr.  Howard  said?  A.  No,  sir;  he 
showed  me  Snell's  bank  book. 

Q.  He  showed  you  Snell's  bank  book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Showing  a  deposit  in  the  Germania  Bank?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  saw  Mr.  Snell's  bank  hook  you  went  imme- 
diately to  John  Martin,  didn't  you,  and  told  him  the  money 
was  all  right?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  John  Martin  know  Snell?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  raised  between  Martin  and  youp. 
Belf  as  to  Snell's  responsibility  and  good  faith?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  were  satisfied  of  tiiat?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  days  before  Captain  Creeden 
was  appointed  that  you  went  to  John  Martin  and  told  him  that 
Snell  had  the  money  in  the  bank?  A.  I  guess  I  told  him  the 
next  day. 

Q.  The  next  day  after  you  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Was  any  appointment  made  until  after  you  had  satisfied 
yourself  that  the  money  was  there? 
Mr.  Goff.—  He  has  so  testified. 
Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  what  I  understood  him  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  You  were  first  satisfied  that  the  money  was  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Before  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden  was  made?  A- 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  I  stated. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Snell's  bank  book  that  a  deposit  of 
|15,000  was  made  on  January  4,  1892;  the  appointment  of  Cap- 
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tain  Creeden  was  made  according  to  Ms  own  festiuiouj  ,ind  tlie 
official  records,  on  Januarj  12,  1892,  tliat  is  eight  days  after- 
ward; now,  your  recollection  is  ttiat  jou  went  to  see  Mr. 
Martin  tlie  nest  day;  that  would  be  on  the  oth  of  January? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  Martin  that  you  had  seen  Snell's  bank  book 
showing  a  deposit  of  |15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  did  Martiu  say?  A.  He  said  he  would  see  what 
be  could  do  about  it 

Q.  Before  we  reach  that,  you  remember  tallying  to  Martin  at, 
the  time  that  the  appointments  were  to  be  made,  before  this 
money  was  put  up;  all  the  commissioners  were  to  malie  ap- 
pointments? A.  I  meant  that  day  when  Wiegan  was  going 
to  be  appointed.  i 

Q.  When  "Wiegan  was  to  be  appointed?  A.  Was  to  be  ap- 
pointed; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Martin  in  reference  to  that?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  say  to  Martin?  A.  It  was  worth  |15,000 
not  to  have  Wiegan  appointed,  but  Martin  — 

Q.  Wiegan  was  on  the  boards,  as  it  were,  to  be  appointed? 
A.  I  understood  so, 

Q.  And  he  was  to  be  Commissioner  Voorhis'  appointee?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  long  that  was  before  the  4th  of 
January  when  the  money  was  deposited*in  the  Germania  Banl;? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you  that;  but  it  was  the  day  when  Captain. 
Devery  was  appointed;  Captain  Devery  was  appointed  that  day, 

Q.  Now,  I  find  Devery  was  appointed  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber?   A.  What  day? 

Q.  The  30th  of  December,  1891?     A.  The  30th. 

Q.  So  that  was  the  day  Wiegand  was  to  be  appointed?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ; 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  And  the  money  was  deposited  on  the  29th?    A.  No,  sir; 
January  the  4th. 

Q.  The  collection  was  made  on  the  29th,  wasn't  it? 
Mr.  Goff. — Oh,  yes;  the  collection  was  made,  but  the  money 
was  not  deposited  in  the  bank  until  the  4th  of  Januaiy. 

Chairman  Lexow, — But  he  got  it  on  the  29th,-  he  got   the 
f  15,000  altogether  on  the  29th? 
L.  626 
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Mr.  Goff.— On  the  29tli  of  December;  I  think  so.       ' 

.    By  Mr.  Go£E: 

Q.  How,  jou  saw  Martia  then  either  on  the  30th  of  December, 
tSie  day  that  Captain  Devery  was  appointed,  or  before  the 
30th  of  December,  either  on  or  before  that  day?  A.  I  did  not; 
ifce  day  that  Captain  Devery  was  appointed  and  Wiegand  waa 
appointed;  that  is  the  day  Mooney  came  to  me  in  my  uonse. 

Q.  That  was  before  the  appointments  were  made  that  he  went 
S)  your  house?    A.  In  the  forenoon;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ab  soon  aa  Mooney  went  to  your  house  he  told  you  that 
iWiegand  was  to  be  appointed  by  Commissioner  Voorhia?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  Creeden  would  put  up  $15,000  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Then  you  immediately  went  to  Martin?  A.  No;  I  went  to 
see  Creeden  first. 

Q.  Well,  after  you  saw  Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  Creedeu'a  word  that  he  had  $15,000  to  put  up? 
A.  He  said  he  had;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  went  to  Martin  and  you  met  Martin,  you  say, 
on  the  corner?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Houston  and  Mulberry. 

Q.  And  you  told  Martin  that  Creeden  was  willing  to  put  up 
fl5,000  to  get  the  appointment  instead  of  Sergeant  Wiegand? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  Martin  to  stop  the  appointment  of  Wiegand 
that  day?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  him,  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect? 
A.  I  told  Mm  there  was  fl5,000  for  him  if  he  could  get  Captain 
Creeden  appointed. 

Q.  Wiegand's  name  was  mentioned?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  suggest  to  him  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
to  stop  Wiegand's  appointment  in  order  to  get  the  116,000  that 
Creeden  was  willing  to  put  up?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Martin  say?  A.  He  said  he  would  see  wbat 
he  could' do. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  again  on  that  day  —  December  30th? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q  Don't  you  remember  that  Mr.  Creeden  left  yon  and  went 
fete  the  commissioner's  room  and  that  you  waited  until  he 
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oame  out  of  the  commissioner'B  room?  A.  No,  sir;  I  left  Uiio 
at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Bowery. 

Q.  Didn't  you  accompany  him  to  headquarters?    A.  I  did  not 
y.  Didn'tyou  go  back  to  headquarters  that  day?    A.  Ko. 
Q.  Kot  that  afternoon?     A.  No. 

Q.  Didn't  you  tell  Martin  the  meeting  of  the  commisM«nerB 
was  to  be  held  about  noon  that  day,  or  Martin  tell  you,  one 
Off  the  other?    A.  Martin  told  me  about  noon  —  1  o'clock. 

Q.  Martin  told  you  the  meeting  of  the  .commissioners  was  to 
be  held  about  noon?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  an  appointment  with  Martin  to  find  out 
from  him  the  action  of  the  commissionera?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member that  , 

Q,  Now,  when  you  went  to  police  headquarters  that  morning, 
did  you  inquire  for  John  Martin?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  whom  did  you  inquire?    A.  Augustus  Sherman,  Voorhis' 

clerk.  •-  j 

Q.  What  did  Voorhis  tell  you?    A.  He  had  been  there,  but 

he  wasn't  there  then.  ''< 

Q.  Did  you  leave  any  word  for  Martin?    A.  No, 

Q.  Well,  it  was  very  important  that  you  should  see  Martip 

that  day?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  You  recognized  that?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  being  important,  did  you  not  make  some  inquiries,  or 
enter  into  some  arrangements  to  see  Martin?  AL  Well,  I 
asked  him  where  I  probably  could  find  him. 

Q,  What  did  he  tell  you?  A,  Probably  1  could  find  him  on 
the  comer.  ; 

Q.  In  the  liquor  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  on  the  northwest  corner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Houston 
and  Mulberry.  ■ 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  the  proprietor;  something  like 
Sohmer  or  Summer?  A.  I  think  it  is  Sontag  at  present;  at 
that  time  it  was  a  different  name. 

Q.  Isn't  that  the  name  —  Sontag?  A.  It  was  a  different  name 
then ;  but  that  is  the  name  now. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  this  saloon  after  leaving  headfjuarters? 
A.  Tea,  air. 

Q.  And  you  met  Mr.  Martin  there?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  That  was  Mr.  Martin's  headquarters  for  the  time  being, 
wasn't  it?     A.  Well,  I  found  him  there;  I  couldn't  say. 
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Q.  You  were  directed  there  by  Voorhis'  clerk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mow,  after  you  left  Martin  tliat  morning  at  tlie  saloon, 
did  you  not  make  an  arrangement  to  meet  Martin  that  even- 
ing to  see  him  some  place,  in  order  to  learn  from  him  the 
result  of  his  efforts  with  the  police  commissioners?  A.  I  don't 
I'emember  now  that  I  made  an  arrangement  with  him;  but  I 
seen  him  some  way;  I  don't  remember  where. 

Q.  You  did  see  him  that  evening?  A.  Well,  but  I  don't  re- 
member where. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  for  the  present,  we  will  pass  over  the 
e^sact  location;  you  remember  the  conversation  you  had  with 
him?    A.  Ko;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  all  the  captains  had  been  appointed 
except  Commissioner  Voorhis'  appointee?  A,  Except  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis'.  j 

Q.  And  that  had  been  laid  over?    A.  Tea,  sir, 

Q.  And  laid  over  by  his  efforts  with  Commissioner  Voorhis? 
A.  It  must  have  been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  got  the  commissioner  to  lay  that  appointment 
over?     A.  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  say  to  Martin  how  soon  you  could  get  the 
$15,000?    A.  I  could  not  tell  him  that;  of  course,  I  did  not  know. 

Q.  The  only  thing  you  could  tell  him  was  that  Captain  Creeden 
would  put  Tip  ?15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  arrangements  entered  into  between 
yourself  and  Martin  as  to  how  the  money  should  be  put  up,  and 
into  whose  hands  the  moneys  should  go?  A.  No  arrangements: 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  an  understanding  arrived  at?  A.  As  long 
as  it  went  into  responsible  hands. 

Q.  That  you  were  satisfied  with?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  could  get  the  money  from  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  Mr.  Martin  expressed  himself  satisfied  with  any  man 
you  would  select  to  have  the  money  go  into  his  hands?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  having  been  arrived  at,  what  was  the  arrange- 
ment between  you  and  Martin  as  to  the  proportion  of  that 
money  that  should  come  to  him?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q,  You  didn't  understand  at  that  time  you  were  to  have  any 
of  that  money,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  simply  acting  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  friendly  go- 
between,  as  it  was?    A.  I  was  acting  in  favor  of  (Jreeden. 
Q.  That  ia  what  I  mean  ?    A.  Yes. 

(i-  I  am  using  the  word  "  go-between  "  now,  without  mean- 
ing any  offensive  term  to  you,  but  what  that  phrase  ia  usually 
called  in  such  transactions;  you  were  acting  as  a  friend  to 
Creeden?     A.  That  is  what  my  intention  was. 

Q.  And  you  then  understood  the  ?15,000  was  to  go  to  John 
Martin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  he  understood  that  from  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  that  understanding  was  arrived  at  by  the  conversation 
which  took  place  between  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  ask  anything  for  your  services?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  did  not  ask  commission  on  the  $15,000?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  there  anything  said  at  that  time,  as  to  what  share  of 
that  $15,000  Martin  was  to  keep  for  himself?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  it  was  said  by  Martin  that,  of  course,  he 
would  get  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  $15,000?    A.  He  did 
not  make  any  such  remark  to  me. 
Q.  In  substance,  didn't  he  say  so?    A.  Well,  he  did;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  That  is  in  substance;  he  saying,  in  substance,  he  was  to 
get  but  a  small  proportion  of  that  $15,000;  what  figure  did  he 
name?     A.  He  did  not  name  any  figure. 
Q.  Wasn't  there  anything?    A.  He  did  not  name  any  figure. 
Q.  Didn't  he  say  "  You  know  where  the  greater  proportion  of 
that  moiney  is  to  go  to?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Martin  would  testify  he  said  that  to  you.  will  he 
testify  to  what  is  true  or  untrue?    A.  He  will  be  unture. 
Q.  Untrue?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  Mr.  Martin  were  to  say  here,  when  he  comes  upon  the 
stand,  as  he  will  go  upon  the  stand,  that  he  said  to  you  that  he 
was  not  going  to  get  anything  worth  while  out  of  this  money;  ■ 
anj-thing  out  of  this  |1B,000;  would  he  say  then  what  is  true  oi- 
untrue?  A.  He  would  say  what  was  untrue,  because  there  was 
nothing  mentioned. 

Q.  I  did  not  mean  anything;  I  did  not  mention  any  snm  Id 
my  question;  you  have  stated  fliat  Mr.  Martin  said  to  yon  that 
he  was  only  going  to  get  a  small  portion  out  of  the  sum?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  said  that  thing  to  you,  didn't  he  say  to  yon,  "  Too 
know  where  the  biggest  portion  of  it  is  going  to  go;  yon  know 
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I  havt-  got  to  give  up  the  biggest  portion  of  it?  "  A.  He  did  not 
say  that  ' 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not?    A.  I  will. 

Q.  Positively?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  ask  him  where  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  monej 
was  to  go?    A,  I  did  not  ask, 

Q.  You  understood  where  that  was  to  go?  A.  Well,  in  a  way, 
certainly;  in  the  natural  way. 

Q.  You  understood  that  was  to  go  to  the  commiHsioner?  A. 
But  there  was  nothing  said  about  that, 

Q.  That  was  your  idea  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  really  believe  so?    A.  Yee,  sir. 
By  Mr,  GoEf: 

Q.  And  your  understanding  and  your  belief  were  produced 
and  were  the  result  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  betwe**!! 
you  and  Martin?  A.  That  was  not  said  that  it  should  go  to  th* 
oommissioner. 

Q,  Listen  to  my  question  again  (question  read  by  the  stenog- 
rapher); your  understanding  and  your  belief  were  produood,  and 
were  the  result  of  a  conversation  that  took  place  between  your- 
self and  Martin? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Your  belief  was  based  on  that  conversation?  A.  Not  on 
the  conversation,  sir;  but  I  naturally  would  believe  myself,  that 
it  would  get  there. 

By  Mp.  Goff: 
Q.  Yes;  I  know;  but  that  belief  was  produced  in  your  mind 
from  all  the  surrounding  circumstances,  and  from  the  conversa- 
tion upon  the  general  subject  that  took  place  between  yourself 
and  Martin,  wasn't  it?     A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q,  Well,  now  we  have  it  that  money  was  deposited  on  the 

4th  of  January;  did  you  see  Mr,  Martin  between  the  4th  of 

January  and  the  date  of  Creeden's  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  did  you  see  him?    A.  I  seen  him  in  my  place;  and 

I  seen  him  in  Albany. 
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Q.  In  Albany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  called  at  your  own  place,  called  at  your  store?  A.  Yee, 
8ir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  near  New  Year's  It  was  when  he 
called  to  your  store?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  last  time,  or  the 
time  he  was  there  was  the  day  he  got  a  telegram  from  Albany 
that  he  was  appointed  as  a  deputy  journal  clerk,  or  whatever 
it  was, 
Q,  As  deputy  clerk?  A.  And  he  came  and  told  me  of  it. 
Q.  And  he  went  down  to  your  store  and  told  you  of  his  good 
fortune  in  receiving  this  appointment;  did  he  not  speak  about 
the  Creeden  appointment?  A.  He  wasn't  appointed  at  that 
time. 

Q.  What?     A.   He  was  not  appointed  at  that  time. 
Q.  But  when  he  was  appointed,  didn't  he  talk  about  it?     A. 
The  money  waa  not  up  at  that  time. 
Q.  The  money  was  not  up?    A.  No. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  after  the  money  was  put  up  on  January 
4th;  now,  after  January  4th,  did  you  see  Martin  and  tell  him 
the  money  was  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him;  you  have  testified  you  saw  Snell's  bank- 
book?   A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  deposit  of  |15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  say  Martin  said  he  would  do  what  he  could? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  Martin  told  you  that  Creeden  would 
get  the  appointment  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board  when 
appointments  were  to  be  made?    A.  He  did  not. 
Q.  And  that  it  would  be  all  right?    A,  Yes;  he  thought  bo. 
Q,  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  seen  the  commisdoner?    A.  Tea. 
Q.  And  he  told  you  also  that  as  long  as  he  toid  the  com- 
missioner that  everything  was  all  right,  that  the  appointment 
was  sure  to  be  made;  isn't  that  so?    A.  That  is  what  he  told  me. 
Q.  And  do  you  remember  asking  Martin  If  he  bad  told  the 
oommissioner  how  much  was  put  up?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Be  careful  and  refresh  your  memory;  I  don't  wish  to 
embroil  it  or  to  entangle  yon  In  any  contradiction;  we  got 
through  with  that  yesterday?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  We  had  enough  of  that  yesterday?  A.  What  Is  the  qncB- 
tlon? 

Q.  I  only  want  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  reflect  and 
be  careful?    A.  What  is  the  question? 
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Q.  i  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth  since  we  have  begun; 
read  the  question,  Mr.  How;  (question  read  tty  stenographer) 
do  jou  remember  asking  Martin  if  he  had  told  the  commis- 
eioners  how  much  was  put  up?  A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not  ask  him 
that  question, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  him  telling  you  that  he  had  told  the 
commissioner  how  much  was  put  up?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 
tell  me. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  at  that  conversation  when  you  told 
him  the  money  was  up,  and  you  saw  Snell's  deposit-book,  that 
there  was  not  a  conversation  between  you  and  Martin;  it  was 
said  by  either  one  of  you  that  Commissioner  Voorhis  knew 
that  $15,000  had  been  put  up?  A.  No,  sir;  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  said. 

Q.  In  substance  or  in  fact?     A,  Nothing;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Commissioner  Voorhis  knew  that  Martin  had  put  up 
more  money  than  Wiegand  was  willing  to  put  up?     A.  No,  sir. 

Qi  Was  Wiegand's  name  mentioned?  A.  Not  at  that  time; 
no,   sir. 

Q.  I  am   talking  about  this   conversation?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that,  under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances surrounding  this  transaction,  that  you  and  Martin 
did  not  talk  with  each  other  about  Voorhis'  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  money  had  been  put  up  to  secure  Creeden's  appoint- 
ment?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Not  a  word?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  Martin  said  to  you  that 
only  a  smgli  portion  of  the  money  would  go  to  hiui  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  it  would  go  somr;  plsice  else,  and  you  un- 
derstood that  that  some  place  else  was  the  comuiissioner?    A. 

Q.  That  was  talked  about,  wasn't  it?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  being  an  understood  thing  between  the  two 
of  you,  and  the  subject  which  was  talked  about  by  yOu  both 
then,  I  want  to  know  what  was  said  by  either  you  or  Martin, 
and  if  there  was  something  said  at  that  conversation?  A,  No; 
there  was  not,  your  honor;  I  told  him  that  the  $1.5,000  was 
forthcoming;  and  he  said  he  would  use  his  influence  for  the 
appointment;  but  he  did  not  use  the  commissioner's  name  about 
it;  of  course,  I  knew  where  it  was  going;  no  names  were  men- 
tioned. 

Q.  It  was  an  understood  thing  that  no  name  was  lo  be  men- 
tioned?   A.  There  was  nothing  understood  with  us  of  that  kind. 
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Q.  You  CDgaged  in  that  transaction  with  Mr,  Martin,  a  man 
who  was  the  dispenser  of  police  patronage,  representing  Com- 
missioncr  Voorhie,  and  you  understood  each  other  perfectly? 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ! 

Q.  You  followed  the  usual  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  And  that  was,  as  yon  say,  not  mention  any  name,  is  that 
so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  hence  it  was  that  Commissinncr  Voorhis'  name  was  not 
mentioned  as  Voorhis?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  it  was  well  understood  hetween  you  he  was  meant  by 
the  appointing  power?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  that  conversation  that  you  have  described  that 
took  place  subsequent  to  the  4th  of  January,  did  you  hare  a 
further  conversation  with  Martin  before  the  appointment  of 
Creeden  on  the  12th?    A.  I  went  to  see  him  in  Albany, 

Q.  And  what  brought  you  to  Albany  —  what  puri)ose?  A. 
There  was  some  talk  that  Wiegand  was  going  to  be  appointed 
again  next  week.  j 

Q.  You  heard  a  rumor  that  Wiegand  was  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed instead  of  Creeden?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  soon  as  you  heard  the  report  regarding  Wiegand's 
appointment  you  hastened  to  Albany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  when  you  saw  Martin  you  accused  Martin  of  badi 
faith,  didn't  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  meeting  Martin  in  Albany?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  meet  him?     A.  At  the  Delavan,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  was  stopping  there,  was  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying,  "  John,  what  does  this  report 
mean,  that  Wiegand  is  going  to  be  appointed  instead  of 
Creeden?  "    A,  Yes;  T  guess  ao. 

Q.  You  remember  saying  further,  "Creeden  has  put  up  his 
?15,000  in  good  faith  and  it  would  place  mc  in  an  awf  il  hole," 
or  some  such  thing,  and  using  an  expletive  there,  if  this  thing 
wasn't  to  be  carried  out  according  to  agreement;  you  said  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  Martin  further,  that  as  long 
as  Creeden's  friends  had  put  up  more  money  than  Wiegand  was 
L.  627 
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reported  to  have  put  up  that  it  would  play  the  devil  in  the 
organization  in  that  district  if  Creeden  was  not  appointed?  A, 
I  might  have  eaid  that.  \ 

Q.  Do  jou  remember  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  guess  1 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Martin  then  saying  to  you  that  he  wttuld 
go  right  down  to  the  commissioner  and  see  what  it  meant?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  further  did  Martin  say  to  you  that  evening?     A,  I 
could  not  remember. 
Q.  What?     A.  I  don't  remember,  Mr,  Goff. 
Q,  I  don't  want  to   be   refreshing  your  memory,   aa   we   go 
itlcng,  I  would  prefer  to  have  the  balance  of  the  conversation 
from  you?    A.  I  told  him  that  it  was  not  right  to  act  that  way. 
Q,  That  it  was  not  right  and  it  would  put  joj   in   a  false 
position?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you  say  it  would  hurt  the  organization?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff;  k 

Q.  It  would  hurt  the  organization;  now,  will  you  tell  us  all 
what  Martin  said  on  that  occasion?  A.  Well,  that  I  could  not  — 
I  don't  remember;  the  conversation,  of  course,  was  in  genera! 
upon  the  disappointment  of  him  getting  to  be  appointed. 

Q.  You  felt  pretty  angry  about  it?     A.  I  did, 

Q.  And  you  expressed  yourself  pretly  strongly  about  it,  that 
it  was  not  a  fair  deal?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  put  you  in  an  awful  position  with  the 
people  in  your  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Martin  say  ttiat  he  would  see  the  commissioner  immC' 
diately?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  prevent  Wiegand's  appointment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  name  any  time?  A.  No;  if  I  am  not  mistaken  he 
came  right  Sown   from  Albany. 

Q.  Came  right  down  with  yon  from  Albany?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  That  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  the  next  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  appointment  with  him  to  see  him  as  soon  at 
he  could  see  the  commissioner?    A.  I  think  he  oame  to  my  place 

Q.  Your  place;  that  is  right?     A.  I  think  so;  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  when  he  came  to  your  place?  A,  It 
would  he  all  right. 

Chairmaa  Lexow. —  Information  seems  to  have  come  from 
headquarters  that  the  Buperintendent  of  police  has  filed  chargei 
against  Captain  Creeden,  and  that  he  has  been  suspended  by, 
the  police  commissioners.  In  view  of  the  statements  that  yoo 
made  this  morning,  it  seems  extraordinary  that  action  of  that 
kind  should  be  so  suddenly  taken,  and  we  would  suggeBt  to  our 
counsel  to  examine  into  the  matter.  It  is  certainly  not  an  in* 
centive  to  come  forward  to  tell  the  truth  before  this  committee 
if  action  of  that  kind  is  to  be  taken. 

Mr.  Gbff. —  And  further  than  that  I  have  received  a  dispatoh 
of  the  same  purport,  and  I  thought  we  would  wait  until  we 
would  close  to  speak  about  it  It  is  most  .extraordinary  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  we  have  seen  here  to-day  in  this  court- 
room police  captains  who  are  under  indictment  by  the  grand 
jury  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  accusing  them  of 
felonies,  and  they  have  not  been  suspended.  One  was  on  the 
stand  to-day  in  full  uniform. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  looks  as  though  the  man  who  tells 
the  truth  is  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  police  officials.    _ 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  that  course  has  been  pursued  from  the  time 
Captain  Devery  was  indicted  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  the 
Society  for  Prevention  of  Crime,  and  the  president  of  the  board 
then  refused  to  suspend  Captain  Devery,  on  the  ground  thaC 
there  was  no  precedent  for  it;  and  since  then  the  board  has 
uniformly  refused  to  suspend  captains  who  walk  the  streets  in 
command  of  precincts  —  public  officials  of  this  city  under  indict" 
ment  of  felonies;  and,  to-day,  the  extraordinary  spectacle  is 
presented  of  a  police  captain,  who  has  been  upon  the  stand 
here,  and  under  obedience  of  the  subpoena,  and  under  the  obliga- 
tion of  his  oath,  and  under  the  assurance  of  this  com- 
mittee speaking  for  the  State  of  New  York,  that  he 
would  be  protected  so  far  as  they  could,  and  as  far 
as  the  influence  of  this  committee  would  go  from  any 
proceeding  or  prosecution  against  him,  that  this  hoarf 
of  police  that  has  hitherto  refused  to  suspend  a  captain  who  is 
under  indictment,  suspends  this  man  who  is  not  under  indict- 
ment. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  abominable.  Why  not  telephone  to 
headquarters  that  we  want  the  commissioners  on  the  stand 
right   away? 
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Mr.  Goff. — ^It  wonld  be  well  to  subpoena  them  right  away. 
We  have  the  authority.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  speaking  of  sus- 
pensions, and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Eeppenhagen  has  been  oq  the 
Btand  considerably  doing  what  I  believe  he  intends  to  do  — 
that  is  right  —  we  will  suspend  Mr.  Eeppenhagen  now  for  a 
little  while  to  call  another  witness  here  so  as  to  give  the  police 
commissioner  a  little  more  material.  Just  take  a  chair  down 
here,  Mr.  Eeppenhagen.     Now,  Miss  Meyer? 

Lena  Meyer,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Miss  Meyer,  are  you  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Herman?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  my  question  now  to  refer  to  the  Mrs. 
Herman  in  court  here;  I  mean  her  sister?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Mary  Herman?     A.  Mrs.  Mary  Herman. 

Q.  That  is  Mathilda  here?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  housekeeper  for  Mary  Herman?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  resided  with  her?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  resided  with  her?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where?     A.  In  137  and  139  West  Third  street. 

Q.  West  Third?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  year?    A.   Eighteen  hundred  and   ninety-one. 

Q.  Did  you  reside  with  her  any  place  else?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  there?    A.  With  Mary  Herman? 

Q.  With  Mary  Herman?     A.  All   together,  three  months. 

Q.  In  that  house?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  while  Mathilda  Herman  was  away?  A.  But  I  was 
there  before. 

Q.  You  were  there  before  Mathilda  went  away?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Did  you  do  any  business  for  Mary  Herman?  A.  Yea,  sir; 
while  Mrs.  Mathilda  Herman  went  to  France,  Mrs.  Mathilda 
Herman  left  her  sister  and  myself  in  charge  of  the  hoase,  and 
she  told  OS  the  first  of  every  month  we  should  go  and  pay 
Lawyer  Price  fSO  protection,  which  we  did;  the  first  time  I 
went  there  alone  to  Mr.  Price's  office,  and  gave  him  the  |80 
for  protection;  the  second  and  third  time  we  went  up  in  his 
own  private  house,  Lexington  avenue,  I  forget  which  street; 
It  was  a  corner  house;  and  we  paid  him;  we  handed  him  the  ?S0. 

Q.  Eighty  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  was  for  police  protection?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  three  months  you  gave  him  ?80?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Weren't  you  told  wliat  police  captain  was  to  get  that 
money?     A.  Captain  Brogan. 

Q.  Captain  Brogan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  captain  of  the  precinct  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  transactionB  that  yon  had  with  him? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  the  money  paid  in  bills?    A."  In  bills;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  hoQse  was  not  disturbed  during  that  time?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  you  went,  you  say,  near  the  first  of  the  month?  A. 
Always  the  first  of  the  month. 

Q.  I  misunderstood  you;  in  the  first  place,  did  you  go  to  his 
house  or  his  office?  A.  The  first  I  paid  him  I  was  all  alone 
and  went  to  his  office  in  Center  street,  and  I  was  all  alone. 

Q.  And  the  other  two  times  were--  A.  In  his  own  private 
house,  Lexington  avenue. 

Q.  You  left  after  three  months,  you  say?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  during  those  three  months  tlie 
house  was  not  at  all  disturbed?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  house  at  that  time  was  what  we  call  a  disorderly 
house?    A,  Yes. 

Q,  A  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  ran  as  such?     A.  Yes. 

Mr.  GofF.— Now,  I  will  let  you  go.  Is  Mrs.  Byrnes  here? 
Mrs,  Byrnes  of  West  Fifty-third  street?  (No  answer.)  Will 
you  note  another  failure  to  appear,  please? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  is  her  first  name? 

Mr,  Goff.— Libbey. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Note  Libbey  Byrnes,  called  at  -1 :23  p.  m,, 
failed  to  respond. 

John  Keppenhagen,  recalled  and  examined,  testified  as  fol- 
lows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Keppenhagen,  after  having  a  few  minutes  of  rest 
I  direct  your  attention  once  more  to  the  conversation  that  you 
had  with  John  Martin  in  the  Delavan  at  Albany;  and  I  would 
much  prefer  that  you  would  come  out  with  the  whole  of  that 
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conversation  than  to  have  me  read  in  detached  sentences  from 
Mr.  Martin's  statement  as  to  tliat  couversation?  A.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  1  accused  him  of  not  doinj;  the  right  thing  by  me. 

Q.  Yes;  don't  you  know  you  went  beyond  that,  and  that  yoo 
said  that  inasmuch  as  Captain  Creeden  liad  put  up  more  money 
than  Wiegand  was  willing  to  put  up  tliat  the  appointment  should 
go  to  him  by  all  means?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  it;  I  might 
have  said  it;  1  would  not  swear  to  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  very  likely  that  you  did  say  it?  A.  It 
is  very  likely;  yes,  sir;  in  the  mood  I  felt  and  knowing  what 
I  did  know.  ] 

Q.  Now,  don't  you  remember  that  when  you  said  that  to  Mr. 
Martin  in  the  Delavan  —  this  was  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  wasn't 
It?     A.  Yes,  sir.  f 

Q.  Uon't  you  remember  when  you  said  that  to  Martin  that 
Martin  said  in  word  and  in  substance  as  follows,  ■'  I  will  go 
right  down,  and  I  will  see  Voorhis,  who  is  too  damned  hoggish 
about  this  thing; "  do  you  remember  those  words?  A.  I  don't 
remember  the  words.  \ 

Q.  Well,  but  the  substance?  A.  The  substance  of  it  he  might 
have  said  so.  t 

Q.  And  now  that  your  memory  is  refreshed,  does  it  not  come 
up  clear  to  you  that  at  the  end  of  the  bar  in  the  Delavan  that 
Mr.  Martin  clinched  his  flst  and  struck  the  bar  In  that  way 
(indicating);  do  yon  remember  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  when  he  struck  the  bar  that 
he  said  that  Voorhis  wanted  the  whole  of  it,  and  that  he  was  a 
hog,  and  that  he  would  go  risiht  down  to  New  York  and  see 
that  the  right  thing  was  done?  A.  That  is  what  he  said;  he 
was  going  down,  but  I  don't  know  his  words. 

Q.  You  remember  him  striking  the  bar  with  his  clinched  fist? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  don't  you  remember  as  he  struck  the  bar  witn  his 
clinched  fist  he  was  very  emphatic  in  his  language?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  John  was  emphatic  when  he  was  worked  up? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  you  told  him  worked  him  up?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  he  was  in  that  condition  of  excitement;  and  when  he 
struck  the  bar  several  times  with  his  clenched  flst,  didn't  he  say 
those   words,   "That  Voorhis   wanted   everything;   almost   th* 
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earth;  lie  was  hoggish;  and  he  would  go  right  down  to  New 
Ycrk,  and  talk  right  up  to  him,  and  tell  him  he  must  do  the 
right  thing?  "     A.  In  substance  he  said  that;  yes. 

Q.  And  do  jou  remember  that  after  Mr.  Martin  had  spo.ken  in 
that  excited  manner,  tliat  you  said  to  Martin  that  if  that  thing 
was  not  straightened  out  and  done  right  away  that  you  would 
go  down  and  have  that  money  given  back  to  the  people  who  have 
Bubscribed?    A.  Yes,  sir  —  not  to  the  people;  no, 

Q.  Well,  to  Creeden?    A.  Well,  tell  the  man  to  give  it  up;  yes. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  it  —  meaning  Mr.  Snell,  to  give  it  up?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  didn't  you  say  to  him,  further,  that  if  Creeden's  ap- 
pointment was  not  made,  and  tliat  if  Weigand's  appointment 
was  made,  that  Martin  himself  would  not  be  able  to  get  a  damn 
cent  of  the  money?    A.  I  don't  remember  saying  that. 

Q.  Are  you  positive?  A.  I  dMi't  remember  it;  I  might  have 
said  it;  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it 

Q,  Don't  you  remember  saying  to  him  that  if  Weigand  was 
made  captain  that  he,  Martin,  will  not  come  in  upon  a  dollar? 
A.  I  don't  rememl>er  that 

Q,  Don't  you  know  that  that  subject  was  spoken  of,  that  if 
Weigand  was  to  get  the  appointment,  as  was  rumored,  that 
Martin  would  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  that  he  would  not  get 
any  part  of  the  money;  that  Weigand  would  have  to  pay  oat 
for  the  appointment?    A.  I  did  not  know  that 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  that  to  Martin?     A.  I  might  have  said  that 

Q.  And  that  was  tbe  only  chance  Martin  had  to  make  a  dollar 
;in  the  transaction  was  in  getting  Creeden  appointed?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  at  this  time  nothing  was  said  between  you  and  Martin 
as  to  the  share  tliat  Martin  was  to  have?     A.  No,  air, 

Q.  There  was  nothing  said  about  your  having  any  part  of  this 
■money?    A.  Not  at  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  from  yon  the  ai)8olute  truth  upon  this  ques- 
tion; did  you  pay  your  own  expenses  to  Albany,  and  go  to  some 
trouble  without  the  hope  of  being  reimbursed?  A.  i.  done  it  in 
"the  interest  of  Creeden. 

Q,  In  the  interest  of  Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  at  this  time  you  had  no  idea  or  thought  of  deriving 
any  finandal  gain  ?  A.  No  flnandal  gain ;  only  I  thought  I  woold 
rget  my  expenses  back,  going  to  Albany. 
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y.  From  Creeden  or  out  of  the  fund?  A.  I  must  have  a^ked 
Crt'cdeii  if  he  would  pay  the  expense  if  I  would  go  to  Albany. 

Q.  You  asked  Creeden?    A.  Yes;  I  did. 

Q.  You  had  been  talking  with  Creeden  about  the  rumored 
appointment  of  Weigand?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  after  the  conversation  with  Creeden  that  you 
agreed  to  go  to  Albany?    A.  Y"es,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  agreed  to  pay  the  expense?  A.  He  said  be  would 
if  he  were  appointed. 

Q.  It  would  be  all  right?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Now,  you  say  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  agreement  between 
yourself  and  Martin  that  after  he  had  seen  the  commissioner  and 
talked  with  him  tliat  he  would  see  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  did  see  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  At  youi  place  of  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

tj.  That  was  within  a  day  or  two  aiter  you  had  arrived  from 
Albany?     A.  I  think  it  was  on  Saturday  night;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  Saturday  night?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  second  day?    A.  Friday  we  came  from  Albany. 

y.  You  went  up  to  Albany  on  Thursday  night?  A,  Thursday 
night. 

Q.  And  you  stayed  in  Albany,  Friday,  until  you  started  for 
New  York  on  Friday  evening?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  Saturday,  John  Martin  went  down  to  your  saloon? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  John  Martin  say  to  you  when  he  went  down  to 
your  saloon?    A.  He  said  he  thought  it  would  be  all  right. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  seen  the  commissioner?     X.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  say  he  had  told  the  commifisioner  that  if  Wiegand 
was  appointed  that  the  devil  would  be  to  pay?  A.  No;  he  didn't 
say  that. 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  there  were  ugly  mmors  about  Wiegand'» 
appointment?    A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  And  didn't  he  fell  you  that  he  told  the  commissioner  that 
Creeden  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  putting  the  money  up  in^ 
a  man's  hands?     A.  He  did  not  tell  me  that. 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  told  the  commissioner  money 
was  up?     A.  No,  sir.  / 

Q.  Didn't  he  tell  you  that  he  fold  the  commissioner  Creeden 
had  paid  $15,000?    A.  He  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Didn't  he  say  something  to  yon  as  to  the  conversation  he 
had  -with  the  commissioner  as  to  the  amount  of  money  Creedei* 
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was  -wiliing  to  put  up  for  an  appointment?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did 
not  say  to  me  that  the  commissioner  was  going  to  get  any 
money;  I  am  telling  the  truth, 

Q.  I  understand,  hut  sometimes  your  recollection  may  fail  you, 
and  your  memory  may  fail  you;  John  had  a  couple  of  drinks 
that  night,  didn't  he?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  had  a  few  drinks  with  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  talked  about  politics  and  about  the  organization  in 
your  district,  did  you  not?  A.  I  guess  we  did;  it  waa  a  general 
conyersatlon. 

Q.  And  you  remember  a  talk  with  him  that  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  the  organization  if  Oreeden's  appointment 
would  be  made;  you  told  him  so;  that  it  would  help  you  and 
your  friends  in  the  organization  in  that  district  ?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Isn't  that  so?     A,  Yes,  su-. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  John  Wartiu  saying  to  you,  in  the 
conversation,  that  C'reeden  was  sure  to  be  appointed?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  Voorhis  had  pledged  him  his  word?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  would  appoint  him  at  the  next  board  day?   A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  don't  you  remember  him  saying  further  to  you  that  he 
had  told  Creeden  right  up  and  down  that  that  appointment 
would  have  to  be  made  —  that  he  had  told  Voorhis  that  that 
appointment  of  Creeden  would  have  to  be  made?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  said  that?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  remember  him  saying  further  right  in  that  relation 
that  he  told  Voorhis  that  Oreeden's  appointment  would  have 
to  be  made,  otherwise  that  it  would  be  a  flare  up  about  him 
having  put  up  the  money? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  That  is  right,  is  it?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  say  that. 
.  Mr.  Goff. —  Didn't  he  use  the  word  "  scandal  "  or  "'  Hare  up?  " 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  | 

Q.  There  would  be  trouble  in  the  organization?  A.  In  the 
organization;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Didn't  he  go  further  than  that,  that  as  long  as  It  was 
known  In  the  organization  that  Creeden  had  put  up  f  13,000  that 
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the  failure  to  appoint  Creeden  would  create  an  exposure  or 
ecandai?  -  A.  I  don't  remember  of  him  saying  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  those  words?  A.  I  will 
not  swear;  no,  sir,  |  > 

Q,  Isn't  it  yonr  best  recollection  he  did  say  those  words  that 
I  have  read?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  I  will  read  them  again  for  you  that  "  John  Martin  said  that 
he  told  the  commissioner  that  Creeden  haying  put  up  the 
fl5,000  a  failure  to  appoint  him  would  make  an  exposure  and 
a  great  deal  of  trouble?"  A.  I  guess  that  would  rather  be  on 
mj  side  than  his  side;  I  don't  think  he  said  so. 

Q.  You  swear  he  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  would  not  swear 
that;  no. 

By  Senator  Bradley; 
Q.  Did  you   say  that?     A.  I  might  have  said  it,  because  I 
wanted  Creeden  appointed;  I  was  interested. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  the  subject  was  spoken  of;  there  may  be  an  error 
whether  Martin  said  it  or  you  said  it;  but  that  one  of  yon 
said  it  there  is  no  doubt  about  it?  A.  That  might  be;  I  woald 
rather  say  I  would  say  it  myself. 

Q.  I  was  not  far  astray;  it  was  said  anyway?  A,  If  It  was 
said,  I  said  it. 

Q.  And  do  you  remember  that  after  you  said  that  that  John 
Martin  said  to  you,  "Yes;  and  told  him  that,"  meaning 
A'oorhis;  "Yes;  and  I  told  him  that"  ?  A.  I  don't  remember 
It,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that  in  response  to  what 
you   said?     A.  I  will   not  swear   it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  What  is  your  best  recollection?    A.  I  don't  recollect 
Q.  Don't  you  recollect  it  at  all?    A.  I  don't;  I  don't  recollect 

the  conversation  even  now  in  my  place. 

By   Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  Anyway  it  was  that  he  had  got  Voorhis?  A.  The  con- 
Tersation  took  place  somewhere. 
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Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  ttx>k  place  in  your  store; 
that  ia  the  one  I  have  reference  to;  we  will  get  to  the  other 
conversations  as  we  go  along;  now,  you  are  sure,  however,  that 
Martin  eald  to  you  that  Voorhis  had  given  him  his  word,  had 
pledged  his  word  that  Creeden  would  be  appointed?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  Saturday  —  Saturday  evening?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  between  Saturday  and  the  12th  of  January,  that 
was  about  four  or  five  days  thereafter ,  did  you  see  John  Martin 
again?    A.  I  went  a  second  time  to  Albany. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  going  to  Albany  a  second 
time?    A.  I  heard  the  same  rumor. 

Q,  Now,  from  whom  did  you  hear  the  rumor  the  second  time? 
A.  From  Captain  Creeden's  friends. 

Q.  It  got  around  again  that  Wiegand  was  to  get  the  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  went  up  the  following  week?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  meet  Martin  in  the  Delavan  House?  A.  I 
met  him,  but  —  I  don't  think  I  met  him  in  the  Delavan  that 
morning;  but  I  met  him  in  the  Senate,  in  the  Senate  chamber, 
I  thint,  to  my  best  recollection. 

Q.  He  was  then  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Senate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  talk  with  him  in  Albany  outside  the 
Senate  chamber?  A.  I  had  a  conversation  with  him;  bat 
where,  I  could  not  remember. 

Q.  Well,  the  conversation  is  the  important  thing;  the  place 
is  not  important;  will  you  tell  us  what  took  place  at  that 
conversation?  A.  I  told  him  again  that  I  heard  that  con- 
versation. 

Q.  That  you  heard  about  Wiegand's  appointment?  A.  Yea, 
sir.  i  _  ' 

Q.  What  did  he  say  again?  A.  I  think  he  said  I  need  not  be 
aneasy;  that  it  would  he  all  right. 

Q.  That  you  need  not  he  uneasy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  Mm  about  the  time  that  you  were  anxiooB 
that  yon  did  not  like  to  hear  those  reports  going  around  aboat 
Wiegand's  appointment?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  Creeden  and  his  friends  were  very  apprehensive? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  he  told  you  he  would  come  down  to  New  York 
and  see  the  appointment  was  made  before  he  went  back  to 
Albany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Didn't  you  say  to  him  at  that  second  conversation,  didn't 
you  say  to  him,  "John,  yon  had  better  go  down  yourself  and 
stay  by  the  commissioner  until  his  appointment  is  made;" 
didn't  you  say  that?    A.  Yes;  I  guess  I  did. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  say  to  you  then  that  he  would  go  down, 
and  he  would  not  leave  Voorliis  until  Voorhis  made  tliat  ap- 
pointment?   A.  I  don't  tnow  that 

Q.  Didn't  he  pledge  you  that  he  would  go  down?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  In  response  to  your  demand?  A.  The  Legislature  ad- 
journed, I  believe,  for  a  while,  and  lie  said  he  would  stay  in  Kew 
York  anyway. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  promised  to  go  right  down  to  the  commissioner  and  tell 
the  commissioner  what  you  Had  said  to  him;  did  he  not?  A. 
About  the  rumors;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  this  man.  Sergeant  Wiegand,  was  going  to  be  ap- 
pointed, instead  of  Creeden?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Wasn't  there  something  said  at  that  interview  tliat  it  was 
rumored  that  Weigand  had  put  up  more  money  than  Creeden? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  that,  that  there  was  anything  said  about 
more   money. 

Q.  Was  there  about  more  influence  backing  him?  A.  That 
might  be.  ' 

Q.  Now,  did  Creeden  come  down  with  you  that  time  to  tiie 
city?  A,  I  don't  really  recollect  whether  I  came  down  with  him 
or  not;  I  thinii  — 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  see  Martin?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  next  see  him,  and  where,  after  leaving  him 
at  Albany  the  second  time?  A.  He  might  have  come  over  to  my 
place  again;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  When  he  went  over  to  your  place,  did  you  tell  him,  or 
did  he  tell  you,  when  the  appointment  was  to  be  made,  or  if  it 
had  been  made?  A.  If  it  was  going  to  be  made  it  would  be 
made  on  the  next  Tuesday;  om  that  Tuesday  coming, 

Q.  That  was,  the  board  meeting?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  the  appointment  was  to  be  made  on  the  next 
Tuesday;  did  you  see  Creeden  and  tell  him  that?    A.  I  3id. 
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Q.  And  the  next  Tuesday  how  soon  did  you  tear  of  the  ap- 
pointment?    A.  I  guess  about  3  or  4  o'clock. 

Q.  Any  information?  A.  I  think  I  went  around  to  the 
station-house  and  heajd  it  there,  and  from  there  I  followed 
Creeden  over  to  headqaarters. 

Q.  What?  A.  Prom  there  I  followed  Creeden  over  to  head- 
quarters and  see  him  sworn  in. 

Q.  You  went  over  to  headquarters  and  saw  him  sworn  in? 
A.  Yes. 
Q.  That  satisfied  you  of  that  appointment?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  see  Martin  that  day?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Where?    A.  la  Commissioner  Voorhis'  office. 
Q.  Was  he  present  when  Captain  Creeden  was  sworn  in?    A. 
No;  I  don't  think  he  was;  not  in  the  chief  clerk's  office. 

Q.  But  you  did  see  him  in  Voorhis'  office;  any  one  in  Voorhis' 
office  besides  Martin,  Voorhis  and  yourself?  A.  Voorhis  was 
not  in  there;  he  was  in  the  other  office. 

Q.  Were  yon  talking  with  Voorhis  that  day?  A.  No;  I 
didn't  see  him,  that  I  remember. 

Q.  You  met  John  Martin  in  Sherman's  office,  in  the  ante- 
room of  Voorhis'  office  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  Captain  Creeden 
went  into  Voorhis'  office  himself,  and  thanked  him. 

Q.  To  thajik  the  commissioner?  A.  I  think  so;  I  don't  know; 
my  mind  is  that  way. 

Q.  Now,  after  Creeden  was  sworn  in  did  you  and  Creeden 
have  any  conversation  at  police  headquarters  abont  when  the 
money  would  be  paid  over?  A.  I  told  him  that  it  would  be 
paid  over  right  away,  as  soon  as  he  was  appointed, 

Q.  When  he  was  appointed  was  there  anything  said  or  known 
at  the  time  as  to  what  precinct  he  would  be  assigned  to'    A: 
When  he  was  appointed  he  was  right  away  assigned  to  the 
First  precinct 
Q.  That  is  what  I  mean?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  yon  told  Martin  that  the  money  you  thought  would 
be  paid  over  right  away,  did  you  make  an  appointment  with  him 
to  meet  so  as  to  give  him  the  money?     A.  No. 

Q.  Up  to  this  time  nothing  had  been  said  between  Martin 
and^onrself  as  to  a  division  of  the  money  between  you  and  him? 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  appointment  with  Martin  to  meet  as  to 
where  the  money  was  to  be  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Where  was  that  meeting  to  be  held?    A.  At  my  place. 

Q.  When?    A.  Some  time  that  night. 

Q.  That  night;  did  Martin  go  down  to  jour  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  meantime  had  you  seen  Snell?     A.  I  had  not. 

Q.  Had  you  sent  for  him?    A.  Yes,  sir.       |  | 

Q.  Who  did  you  send?     A.  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  You  sent  some  trustworthy  messenger?     A.  To  see  Snell, 


Q.  Did  you  get  a  message  fromSnell?     A.  Not  then. 

Q,  Well,  you  expected  to  get  the  money  to  give  it  to  Martin 
that  night  at  your  saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  yon  sent  to  Snell  in  order  to  get  the 
money  from  Snell?     A.  I  thinli  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  message  did  you  get  from  Snell?  A.  He  would  have 
to  get  an  order  from  O'Kourke  before  he  paid  it  over, 

Q.  When  Martin  came  down  to  your  saloon  he  expressed  some 
disappointment  in  not  getting  the  money;  didn't  he?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  the  reason  the  money  could  not  be  got? 
A.  Yee,  sir;  I  told  him  it  would  be  all  right;  he  had  an  idea  he 
v  ould  not  get  it.  )  ■ 

Q.  He  feared  he  would  not  get  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  mate  a  further  appointment  with  him  as  to  the 
time  of  getting  this  money;  I  mean  that  night  at  your  store,  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  January?  A.  I  think  he  had  to  go  away 
again  that  night,  if  I  am  not  mistaken. 

Q,  To  Albany?  A.  I  think  so;  but  I  would  not  be  positive; 
he  was  there  about  9  o'clock.  I 

Q.  When  next  did  you  see  him  or  hear  from  him?  A.  On 
Friday  night,  I  think. 

Q.  The  following  Friday  night  when  he  came  from  Albany? 
A.  When  he  came  from  Albany,  I  think, 

Q.  At  your  place?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  ask  you  for  the  money?  A.  He  asked  me  if  it  waa 
all  right  then, 

Q.  Was  it  all  right  then?    A.  Not  at  that  time. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  first  went  to  your  store  after  the  ap- 
pointment, on  his  return  from  Albany,  had  you  seen  Snell  in 
the  meantime?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  asked  him  for  the  money?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  to  you  or  refuse  it  to  yon?     A.  He  refused  it 

Q.  On  what  ground?  A.  He  said  he  did  not  get  any  order; 
he  must  get  an  order  from  Barney  O'Rourke. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  Barney  O'Bourke?  A.  1  did  not  see  hiin  per^ 
sonally. 

Q.  Did  you  send  to  Barney  O'Kourlce?  A.  Mr.  Snell  did,  J  be- 
lieve 

Q.  Did  you  hear  from  Barney  O'Eourke  of  any  reason  wliy  the 
money  should  not  be  delivered  over  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  reason?  A.  That  he  was  not  sent  to  the 
Tenth  precinct.  ( 

Q.  That  the  captain  was  not  sent  to  the  Tenth  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Didn't  that  message  that  Snell  delivered  to  you  say  that 
the  money  would  not  be  delivered  under  any  circumstance 
unless  he  was  assigned  to  a  better  precinct  than  the  first?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  don't  think  so;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q,  Don't  you  remember  that  there  was  a  discussion  between 
yourself  and  Snell  at  that  time,  in  which  it  was  aaid  that 
Oreeden  having  been  sent  to  a  precinct  where  no  money  could 
be  made,  that  he  could  not  expect  to  pay  back  the  $15,000  unless 
he  was  sent  to  a  good,  fat  precinct;  don't  you  remember  thatT 
A.  Yes;  there  was  something  said  of  that  kind, 

Q.  And  that  if  he  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  the 
Eleventh  precinct  where  he  was  known,  and  where  his  friends 
■were,  that  he  could  soon  make  money  enough  to  pay  that  back; 
wasn't  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  fact  that  he  was  sent  down  to  the  Old  Slip  station- 
house  where  there  was  very  little  money  to  be  made,  that  his 
friends  did  not  feel  justified  in  giving  up  the  money,  because 
there  was  no  chance  of  his  getting  that  back;  isn't  that  so? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  yon  would  see  John  Martin  about  that?  A. 
To  Snell;  no;  I  said  I  would  see  Creeden  about  it. 

Q.  Oh,  you  saw  Creeden?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  took  place  between  yourself  and  Creeden?  A,  I  told 
him  it  was  not  right  the  money  was  not  paid  over,  because  I 
was  the  go-between,  and  I  ought  to  —  my  honor  was  at  stake. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  be  set  right  in  the  matter?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  Creeden  say?  A.  Creeden  said  he  would  go  and 
see  the  people. 

Q.  And  what  followed?  A.  Well,  he  seen  them,  and  it  seems 
they  had  a  meeting,  and  it  was  decided  to  turn  over  the  money 
to  me;  that  is  what  I  heard;  Snell  was  at  the  meeting;  he  knows. 
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Q.  Snell  was  at  the  meeting?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  Snell  Tisit  you  again?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  the 
check, 

Q,  Do  you  know  if  Snell  had  a  written  order?  A.  Only  what 
he  told  me. 

Q.  He  told  jou  he  had  a  written  order?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  make  an  arrangement  with  Snell  where  to  receive 
the  cheek?    A.  No;  not  directly. 

Q.  Did  he  bring  the  check  to  your  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  receipt  for- it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  deposited  that  check  right  away  in  your  bank? 
A.  A  day  or  the  second  day  after  it;  I  think  it  was  Saturday 
night  when  I  got  the  check;  it  was  deposited  on  Monday. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  deposited  the  money  on  January  18th, 
Mr.  Reppenhagen,  in  the  bank,  did  you  see  Martin?  A,  I  don't 
think  I  seen  him  again  until  the  next  Friday. 

Q.  The  following  Friday?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  visit  you  at  your  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound : 
Q.  That  is  when  he  came  down  from  Albany  that  week,  I 
suppose?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Reppenhagen,  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside 
again. 

James  J.  Martin,  recalled,  further  testified: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Information  has  reached  the  committee  that  the  police 
board  this  afternoon  has  suspended  from  duty  Captain  Creeden; 
is  that  so?    A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  suspension,  Mr.  Martin?  A. 
About  3  o'clock,  about  the  close  of  the  meeting  of  the  police 
board,  the  superintendent  sent  word  that  he  would  like  to 
speak  to  the  board  in  executive  session,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
!ie  came  before  the  board;  he  stated  that  he  had  learned  of 
testimony  given  by  the  captain  before  the  committee  to-day 
in  which  he  had  admitted  having  paid  $15,000  for  his  appoint- 
ment, and  the  superintendent  reeommended,  in  view  of  his 
testimony,  that  &•  be  suspended  from  duty,  and  that  charges 
be  preferred  against  him;  and  the  hoard  agreed  to  his  recom- 
mendation; at  that  time,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  board  had 
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no  knowledge  whatevei ,  nor  did  the  superintendent  say  any- 
thing about  it,  of  the  -view  ef  the  counsej  of  the  committee  on 
the  subject;  I  learned  that  within  lialf  an  hour  on  reading 
the  iater  edition  of  the  evening  papers;  of  course,  the  board 
has  adjourned  and  I  have  no  right  of  my  own  motion  to  take 
any  action  at  tliis  tline. 

Q.  Well,  President  Martin,  the  Senate  committee  having 
expressed  itself  so  unequivocally  en  the  case  of  Captain  Creeden 
to-day,  we  were  very  much  surprised  to  hear  of  the  action  of 
your  board,  and  they  directed  that  yon  should  be  summoned 
here  so  that  you  could  explain  the  action  of  the 'board,  and  the 
causes  of  that  action?  A.  Well,  sir,  that  is  the  explanationj 
the  board  of  police  have  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the 
view  of  this  committee. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  in  relation  to  this  matter;  there  have 
been  several  captains  indicted  recently  in  this  city,  and  cap- 
tains whose  names  have  t>een  smirched  with  accusations,  of 
accepting  bribes,  before  this"  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  know  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  resolution  been  introduced  by  any  mfflnber  of  the 
board,  or  any  motion  made  by  the  superintendent,  to  have  any 
captain  who  has  been  indicted  on  matters  growing  out  of  the 
matters  given  before  this  committee?  A.  A  recommendation 
that  he  be  suspended? 

Q,  Yes.  A.  I  think  there  la  but  one  captain  in  that  portion 
that  I  have  in  mind,  and  the  charges  have  not  yet  been  pre- 
ferred to  our  board,  although  the  superintendent  has  been 
directed  to  prefer  tliem;  I  believe  they  are  in  the  course  of 
preparation. 

Q.  I  will  take  one  single  case;  we  had  here,  one  day,  a  gentle- 
man of  social  and  commercial  standing  in  this  city,  the  repre- 
sentative of  a  great  corporation,  Mr^  Forget,  and  he  testified, 
and  submitted  his  books  in  cOTroPoration  of  his  testimony,  that 
?500,  as  a  bribe  or  blackmail,  was  paid  by  him  to  Captain 
Schmittberger;  that  testimony  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
charging  an  officer  of  your  department,  a  police  captain,  with 
having  accepted  bribe  or  blackmail ;  on  the  reading  of  that  testi- 
mony did  you  or  any  member  of  the  police  board  introduce  a 
resolution  to  suspend  that  captain?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  the 
case  that  I  refer  to  now.  !  :  "    i  i    ' 
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Q.  Did  the  superintendent  introduce  a  resolution?  A.  He  did 
not;  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  board  of  police  will  probably 
meet  to-morrow,  and  that  this  matter  of  Captain  Creeden  can 
be  taken  up  at  that  time. 

Q.  Well,  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Forget  was  given  on  September 
12th,  and  since  then  Captain  Sehmittberger  has  been  indicted 
by  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  is  yet  in  active  duty?  A.  He  is  yet  in  command 
of  bis  precinct,  and  charges,  I  think,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
superintendent  —  within  a  day  or  two. 

Q.  But,  so  far,  from  the  commencement  of  the  sesdons  of  ttiia 
committee  op  to  the  present  time,  notwithstanding  the  many 
charges  that  have  been  sworn  to  against  captains  and  indict- 
ments found  against  captains  by  the  grand  jury,  no  captain  has 
been  suspended  up  to  the  present  time  but  Captain  Creeden"? 
A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  Commissioner  Martin,  I  will  read  for  you  the  expres- 
sion of  counsel,  acting  under  direct  orders  from  the  committee 
to-day,  at  the  close  of  Captain  Creeden's  testimony. 
'        Mr.  Goff.— Will  you  please  read  that,  Mr.  Moss?     I  haven't 
got  the  exact  wording,  but  it  is  substantially  the  same. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  It  carries  out  the  principle, 
Mr.  Goff. — It  is  the  same  really.    It  is  very  accurate. 
Mr.  Moss. —  (Reading.)      "  Mr.  Goff  then  said:     The  committee 
wishes,  in  conjunction  with  me,  to  express  the  great  •^ympathy 
we  feel  for  your  position  here  yesterday  "  (speaking  to  CaptaJn 
Creeden)  "  and  to-day  with  the  trying  work  your  emotions  must 
have  undergone.     They  wish  me  to  say  further  that  in  view  of 
the  splendid  services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country,  and 
to  the  police  force,  that  it  is  the  unanimous  expression  of  liie 
committee  that  you   should  not  be  disturbed  in  your  present 
position  as  a  police  captain." 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  official  expression  of  this  com- 
mittee. Commissioner  Martin,  touching  the  case  of  Captain 
Creeden.  ) 

Q.  Do  you,  as  president  of  the  police  department  of  this  city — 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  at  all  with  regard  to  your  official 
action  that  you  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  say;  but,  are  you  dis- 
posed to  disregard  that  recommendation  and  strong  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  as  recom- 
mended by  this  committee?    A.  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that 
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recommendation  very  carefoUy  and  will  give  it  my  full  attention 
and  will  bring  the  matter  before  the  board  of  police  to-morrow 
at  its  meeting,  and  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to  agree  with  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Commissioner,  we  consider  that 
Creeden  has  performed  a  great  service  to  the  State,  and  that 
instead  of  being  reprimanded  by  a  suspension,  he  ought  to  re- 
eeire,  if  anything,  commendation  from  the  board  of  police 
commissioners. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  it  not  appear  to  you  when  this  matter  came  before  you 
that  the  very  best  way  to  stop  any  future  developments  and  to 
prevent  any  other  captain  or  any  otiier  member  of  the  force 
from  coming  forward  and  revealing  t3iat  which  has  occurred  in 
the  past  few  years  was  the  very  action  which  you  yourself 
took  to-day?  A.  I  said  that  I  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  view  that  the  committee  took  of  the  testinxony  of  tlie 
captain  at  the  time  the  board  acted,  and  at  this  time  I  can  only 
speak  for  myself;  but  I  am  very  much  disposed  personally  to 
regard  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  and  I  feel  that 
the  captain  has  rendered  the  State  a  service  in  testifying  as  he 
has;  and  I  have  taken  no  action,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to 
prevent  Captain  Creeden  or  aoy  other  captain  from  telling  the 
truth  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No  charge  of  that  kind  has  been  made. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i  ;_ 

Q.  Are  you  disposed  in  your  future  actions  to  take  any  action 
to  prevent  him  from  telling  the  truth?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  since  there  ore 
no  other  charges  against  Captain  Creeden,  but  that  in  relation 
to  what  he  has  sworn  to  before  this  committee,  in  having  told 
the  truth,  'will  you  say  now,  Commissioner  Martin,  as  bead 
of  the  police  department  of  this  city,  whether  or  not  you  will 
punish  him  for  telling  the  truth?  A.  Well,  that  is  a  very 
delicate  question,  I  think,  at  this  time. 

Q.  T  think,  commissioner,  the  .situation  calls  for  it;  from  your 
acting  to-day  not  in  complete  knowledge  of  all  tlie  transactions, 
it  is  but  fair  to  put  that  question  to  you  and  fair  that  yoo 
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should  answer  it?    A,  Well,  if  the  committee  thinks  I  ought  to 
answer  it  at  this  time  I  wU!  do  my  best  to  answer. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  &  ] 

Q.  The  committee  thinks  yon  onght  to  answer  this  proposition 
as  to  whether  or  not  you,  as  a  member  of  that  department,  are 
going  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  committee  in  an  attempt  to 
purify  the  force,  or  whether  you  are  going  to  take  nn  action 
which  will  close  the  mouths  of  witnesses  from  telling  the  truth? 
A.  I  want  to  say  that  I  want  to  act  in  harmony  with  this  com- 
mittee by  doing  everything  I  can  to  purify  the  police  force. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  That  is  right;  you"know  that  for  a  long  time  it  has  been 
a  matter  of  common  report  in  the  department  that  certain  cap- 
tains in  the  department  had  to  pay  for  their  appointments? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  : 

Q.  I  take  it  that  you,  as  the  head  of  that  department,  ars 
willing  to  aid  every  effort  on  the  part  of  this  committee  to  get 
at  the  truth  of  these  reports?    A,  Yes,  sir;  I  am. 

Q.  Now,  the  committee,  in  its  efforts  to  get  at  the  truth  of 
this  report,  succeeded  in  Imvlng  this  captain  come  forward 
and  tell  the  truth;  are  you  willing,  therefore,  to  visit  upon 
that  captain  a  punishment  for  aiding  the  committee  in  its  effort 
to  get  at  the  truth?     A,  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Chainnan  Lexow. — That  is  right.     That  is  fair. 

Mr,  Goff. — That  is  fair  and  manly. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  go  further;  I  think  the  situation  requires 
it;  since  Captain  Creeden  has  rendered  not  only  to  the  Senate, 
as  represented  by  its  committee,  and  the  State  of  New  York, 
a  service,  hut  has  rendered  the  department  of  which  you  are 
the  head  a  service  by  telling  the  truth  regarding  the  evil  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking^  are  you  willing  to  reconsider 
your  action  in  suspending  him  to-day?    A.  I  am,,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  will  revoke  that  suspension?  A,  So  far  as  my 
vote  is  concerned,  I  will;  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  committee  looked  at  it  in  this  light. 
We  think  Captain  Creeden  ia  a  very  reputable  man  and  that 
he  fell  a  victim  to  a  system  when  he  found  he  could  not  obtain 
promotion  that  by  reason  of  his  record  he  was  entitled  to  in 
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any  otiier  way  than  by  reason  of  the  system  that  prevailed^ 
and  that  he  simply  submitted  to  the  inevitable.  We  ire  all 
liable  to  lapse  sometimes,  and  we  think  that  the  fact  that  he 
has  come  here  and  frankly  told  about  it  ought  to  give  him 
credit.  He  is  really  aiding  the  State  in  doing  a  good  duty^ 
and  we  think  it  is  not  out  of  the  line  of  the  policy  of  the  State 
to  favor  such  admissions. 

The  Witness. — The  only  question  in  my  mind  would  be 
whether  or  not  the  community  would  support  the  keeping  of  a 
captain  in  command  and  on  actual  duty,  or  whether  it  would 
be  better,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  that  the  captain 
should  be  retired,  he  having  been  30  years  in  service.  Of 
course,  we  can  not  retire  him  until  he  makes  the  application, 

Mr.  Goff.— Of  course,  that  is  a  matter  solely  for  you.  The 
point  is,  the  committee's  expression  was  that  he  should  not 
Buffer  by  reason  of  this. 

Chairman  Lexow, — He  should  stand  as  well  in  the  depart- 
ment to-day  as  well  aa  he  did  yesterday  before  anything  was 
known. 

Q.  And  so  far,  outside  of  this  matter  before  the  committee, 
no  complaints  have  been  made  against  the  captain  for  in- 
eflSciency  or  incompetency?  A,  Not  the  slightest;  he  has  been 
an  excellent  officer;  in  fact,  I  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
promoted  him  myself  at  the  time  be  was  an  applicant,  if  I 
could;  I  thought  very  well  of  him  at  that  time. 

Q.  And  he  being  an  excellent  officer  and  being  thoroughly 
'  efficient  and  competent  in  his  command  for  police  duty,  do 
you  not  think  now  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration, 
and  in  your  effort  to  cleanse  the  department  of  this  horrible 
systematic  corruption,  that  it  would  be  a  generous  action  for 
the  commissioners  to  restore  him  to  active  duty?    A,  I  do. 

Q.  And  you  will  do  everything  in  your  power  to  do  it?  A. 
I  shall  present  it  to-morrow  to  the  board  and  support  it  myself. 

Q.  Will  you  express  to  the  board  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
this  committee  and  its  counsel?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  a  matter 
I  didn't  understand  at  the  time  the  action  was  taken  at  all. 

Mr.  Goff.— We  are  obliged  to  you  for  having  come  dovvn. 

The  Witness. — I  am  very  glad  to  have  come  here, 

Mr.  Gotf. — We  will  be  pleased  to  have  communication  from 
you  on  Monday  morning  on  that  point. 
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Thomas  Byrnes,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Yon  are  the  superintendent  of  police  of  this  city?  A.  Yes, 
«ir.  f  i 

Q.  The  committee  received  information,  Mr,  Byrnes,  that  on 
your  recommendation  to-day,  or  some  other  oCficial  action  on 
your  part,  that  the  board  of  police  commisi^ioners  snspended 
Captain  Creedeo  from  active  dutj?    A.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Q.  And  on  what  cause  did  you  proceed  to  recommend  such  a 
suspension?  A.  On  the  statement  that  when  he  was  appointed 
a.  captain  he  swore  that  he  did  not  pay  any  money  for  liia  ap- 
pointment, or  any  other  consideration;  that  yesterday  on  the 
stand  he  swore  to  a  series  of  facts  before  this  committee,  stating 
that  he  didn't  contribute  any  money  to  any  person  for  his  ap- 
pointment, and  to-day  he  admitted  on  the  stand  that  he  did  pay 
J15,000  for  his  appointment;  that  being  the  case,  there  was 
perjury  committed  some  place,  and  the  board  of  police  was  in 
session;  I  went  and  stated  those  facts  to  them,  and  said  that 
under  the  circumstances  I  thought  the  man  ought  to  be  sus- 
pended until  such  time  as  the  matter  was  entirely  investigated, 
and  on  those  grounds  he  was  suspended, 

Q,  Now,  superintendent,  since  this  ■'omniittee  has  been  in 
session  a  number  of  captains  have  been  charged  l»efore  this 
committee  by  various  persona  of  various  conditions  of  having 
accepted  bribes  and  extorted  blackmail;  you  are  awaie  of  that 
from  the  public  reports?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  And  a  number  of  captains  have  been  indicted  by  the  grand 
jury  for  these  offenses?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  are  under  these  indictments  to-day?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  We  had  one  here  to-day,  Captain  Schmittberger,  who  de- 
clined to  answer  any  question,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  under 
indictment;  has  any  captain  whose  name  has  been  mentioned 
here  in  connection  with  the  receiving  of  bribes  or  the  extorting 
of  blackmail  been  suspended  from  active  duty?  A.  They  have 
not;  no,  sir.  (  | 

Q.  Has  any  captain  whom  the  grand  jury  has  indicted  or  who 
Is  under  an  Indictment  for  felony  to-day  by  reason  of  these 
extortions,  been  suspended  from  duty?     A.  "No,  sir. 
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Q.  Has  the  question  ever  been  brought  before  the  board  of 
police  commissioners  bj  you,  as  superintendent,  as  to  any  of 
these  captains  who  have  been  so  cliarged  or  indicted?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  good  reason  why  there  ghould  be  a 
distinction  made,  or  a  discrimination,  against  Captain  Creeden 
for  appearing  before  this  committee,  and  the  cases  of  ttie  cap- 
tains who  have  been  charged  or  indicted  for  extortion?  A.  I 
l^■ol;ld  like  to  go  back  and  correct  the  last  answer  that  I  gave, 
6ir;  in  all  cases  it  has  been  the  rule  in  the  police  department 
where  a  man  was  on  bail  —  it  is  the  unwritten  history  of  the, 
department  where  he  was  out  on  bail  cliarged  with  any  offense 
that  he  was  allowed  to  go  and  perform  police  duty;  in  this  case 
of  C'aptain  Creeden,  I  think  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  department,  so  far  as  I  know  —  every  one  of  these  captains 
you  speak  of  deny  that  they  are  guilty;  this  man  goes  on  the 
stand  and  swears  he  is  guilty;  that  is  the  only  difference. 

Q.  So  that  you  draw  the  distinction  l^etween  an  indictment  of 
a  grand  jury  of  this  county  charging  a  captain  with  a  crime 
and  a  captain  who  comes  before  this  committee  and  admits  that 
he  has  committed  wrong?  A.  Mr.  <loff,  T  do  not  draw  the  dis- 
tinction at  all,  sir;  it  is  the  custom  that  has  always  existed  in 
the  department,  and  in  this  case  when  it  came  to  my  knowledge 
I  simply  Informed  the  commissioners  about  it,  they  being  in 
session,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  thought  it  was  wise  that  he 
should  be  suspended;  I  said  in  view  of  this  man's  swearing 
yesterday  that  he  didn't  pay  anything  and  to-day  sweating  that 
he  did  pay  it,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  suspend  him. 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  is  there  any  precedent  for  your  ac- 
tion in  Captain  Creeden's  case?  A.  There  is  no  precedent 
in  Oaptain  Creeden's  case  either. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  the  two  cases  without  a  precedent?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  |  ^ 

Q.  Two  classes  of  cases  without  a  precedent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  one  is  more  heinous  in  your  eyes  than  the  other?  A, 
I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  I  wanted  to  know  if  it  was?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  is. 

Q.  You  don't  think  it  is?    A.  No;  not  a  particle. 

Q.  And  you  think  that,  so  far  as  the  interests  of  the  public 
service  and  the  public  interests  are  concerned,  that  it  is  as 
disgraceful  for  a  man  to  be  wearing  the  uniform  and  doing 
duty  as  a  police  captain,  while  under  indictment,  as  it  is  for 
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a  captain  to  wear  the  uniform  and  do  duty  as  a  captain  as  a 
Belf-confessed  wrongdoer?  A.  I  do;  I  think  a  man  who  is  a 
self-confessed  wrongdoer  under  his  oath  here,  the  other  man 
disclaiming,  and  the  presumption  being  that  he  is  innocent 
until  he  is  proved  gniltj,  I  think  there  is  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  it. 

Q.  In  justice  I  must  say  there  is  a  difference;  but  now,  super- 
intendent, you  didn't  recommend  the  suspension  of  any  of  the 
captains- mentioned,  did  you?  A.  Because  they  had  their 
liberty,  and  I  say  it  has  been  the  unwritten  history  of  the  de- 
partment, where  a  man  has  committed  any  offense  in  violation 
of  the  rules  of  the  department  or  in  violation  of  law,  or  if  he 
was  arraigned  before  a  magistrate  and  bailed  out,  that  he 
always  was  allowed  to  do  duty  until  that  case  was  finally 
■disposed  of  by  the  magistrate  or  by  the  court 

Q.  Superintendent,  you  haTe  been  in  the  military  service; 
and  do  you  not  know  that  it  is  a  law  of  the  military  service 
that  an  oflQcer  who  is  under  charges  and  specifications  is  re- 
lieved of  duty  pending  the  decision  of  those  charges  and  speci- 
fications by  a  court-martial  or  court  of  inquiry?  A.  Well,  those 
things  I  am  not  well  enough  up  in  to  theorize  on,  Mr.  Goff; 
I  know  it  is  usual  where  there  are  charges  made  against  an 
officer  in  the  army,  if  the  charges  are  serious,  that  he  is 
generally  relieved  from  duty  until  a  court-martial  is  convened 
and  there  is  a  final  disposition  made  of  the  case,  but  I  could 
not  cite  one  ease  to  you  now, 

Q.  I  do  not  call  for  A  particular  case;  bnt  it  is  the  law?  A, 
I  think  it  is  the  law  and  rule  in  the  army;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  would  ask  you,  as  superintendent  of  police,  should  there 
be  a  lower  standard  of  official  propriety  and  decency  in  the 
police  force  than  there  is  in  the  army?  A.  Well,  I  would  not 
lite  to  give  any  opinion  on  a  thing  of  that  kind,  sir;  I  do  not 
think  I  am  authority;  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  a  fair  or 
just  opinion. 

Q.  You  don't  think  you  are  qualified?  A.  I  don't  think  so; 
no,  sir;  I  don't  know  what  the  etiquette  is  in  the  army. 

Q.  But,  however,  since  there  has  been  no  precedent  and  since 
it  was  an  unwritten  law,  as  you  call  it;  tliat  is,  there  never 
was  a  rule  and  no  precedent  establishing  a  rule;  every  doubt 
was  resolved  always  in  favor  of  the  accused  police  captain? 
A,  In  the  interest  of  the  accused  police  captain  or  patrolman 
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or  whatever  his  rank  might  be;  he  was  always  presamed  to- 
be  innocent  until  he  was  found  guilty  either  by  a  court  or  by 
the  commissioners  of  police  if  they  tried  him  on  some  par- 
ticular case. 

Q.  Well,  superintendent,  hasn't  it  frequently  occurred  that 
officers  who  were  chiarged  with  crime  were  taken  to  your  desk 
and  their  shields  taken  away  from  them;  hasn't  that  occurred 
before  they  were  even  found  guilty  by  the  board  of  commis- 
sioners or  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction?  A.  There  may 
be  cases. 

Q,  Yes?  A.  Now,  in  this  way:  There  may  have  been  a  case, 
or  there  may  have  been  more  than  one,  where  an  officer  has 
been  charged  with  some  offense  and  he  has  been  brought  to 
police  headquarters  —  I  don't  know  that  there  was  ever  such 
a  case  occurred,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  there  has  —  and 
his  shield  has  been  taken  away  from  him  and  he  has  been 
suspended  there;  he  has  been  taken  to  court  if  be  is  charged 
with  an  offense  against  the  law  and  arraigned  before  a  magis- 
trate; if  upon  that  arraignment  the  magistrate  puts  Mm  nnder 
bail  and  bail  is  furnished  he  is  immediately  relieved  of  his  sus- 
pension and  allowed  to  go  on  and  do  duty  until  suck  time  as 
there  is  a  final  disposition  made  of  Iiis  case. 
Q.  Sergeant  Crowley  was  not  allowed  to  do  duty?  A.  Who? 
Q.  Sergeant  Crowley;  he  was  not  allowed  to  do  duty  after  the 
girl  made  the  charge  against  him?  A.  Well,  I  don't  Icnow  any- 
thing about  that,  yon  know;  I  was  not  superintendent  of  police, 
and  I  couldn't  speak  intelligently  either  one  way  or  the  other 
about  it  '. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mamie  Hannen's  case  against  Rounds- 
man Dailey?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Dailey  was  suspended;  was  he  not?    A.  I  think  he  was. 
Q.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  superintendent,  quite  a  number  of 
policemen  have  been  suspended,  but  I  quite  agree  with  you  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  records  of  the  department  to  show  that  a 
'captain  was  suspended  on  charges?      A.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  you  will  find  anything  in  the  records  of  the  department 
to  show  where  an  officer,  although  there  tnay  be  cases, —  where 
an  officer  was  arraigned  in.  court  charged  with  some  offense  In 
violation  of  law  and  tie  officer  is  bailed  out;  I  doubt  very  much 
whethere  there  is  any  case  where  the  officer  has  afterward  been 
t.  630  I 
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suspended  or  a  suspension  continued;  as  a  rule,  thej  have  beei, 
restored  to  duty;  now,  there  may  be  isolated  cases. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and 
notoriety  that  certain  captains  in  the  department  hare  had  to 
pay  for  their  promotion;  I  liave  asked  you,  mind,  aa  a  common 
rumor  and  matter  of  notoriety  that  certain  captains  in  the 
department  have  had  toi  pay  for  their  promotion?  A,  Will  yon 
please  to  repeat  that  question? 

Q.  {Repeated.)  A.  I  must  answer  this  part  of  it  relative  to 
common  rumor;  yes.  i 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean.  '  . 

<;iiairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all.     Not  as  a  fact. 

Senator    O'Connor, —  Or    his   knowledge. 

Witness,—  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it,  sir, 

Q,  You  regard  that,  superintendent,  as  not  only  a  crime,  but 
as  subversive  of  all  discipline?  A.  That  is  true;  there  is  no 
question    about   it, 

Q.  Are  you,  as  superintendent  of  this  department,  ready  to 
unite  in  every  effort  made  to  put  a  stop  to  that  evl!  in  the 
dei)artment?  A.  There  is  not  anything  that  lays  in  my  power, 
so  far  as  ray  official  position  is  concerned,  that  I  do  not  stand 
ready  to  do  to-day;  I  stand  ready  to  do  anything  that  I  can  to 
help  purify  the  department,  to  help  to  give  this  committee  any 
knowledge  that  I  may  have  relative  to  anything  that  has 
occurred  since  I  bave  been  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  Now,  you  must,  as  a  man  of  great  police  esperience  in  thia 
city  —  I  believe  you  are  over  S(l  years  in  the  department?  A. 
Going  on  32  years.  ' 

Q,  You  must  recognize  the  diflSculty  of  obtaining  positive  evi- 
dence touching  the  payment  of  sums  of  money  for  promotioD? 
A.  It  is  very  difficult. 

Q.  And  I  presume  that  you  are  also  aware  that  the  committee 
of  the  Senate  has  been  engaged  in  endeavors  to  get  positive 
testimony  of  such  transactions?  A.  I  don't  know  that  to  be  t 
fact;  I  should  assume  so,  and  I  should  assume  they  got  along 
very  well  from  what  I  have?  read  this  afternoon. 

Q.  Well,  they  have  been  engaged  in  endeavors,  superintend 
ent.  to  obtain  evidence  of  every  evil  and  every  abuse  that  hat 
been  allowed  to  exist  in  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  are  awnro  nf  as  a  rantter  of —     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  —  OfBciai  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  evidence  of  this  particnlar 
abnse  a  captain  haa  come  forward  and  fiiialiy  admitted 
tlie  truth;  do  you  think  that  captain  ought  to  be  punished 
for  that  admission?  A.  I  do  not  think  that  that  captain  — 
criminally;  probably,  no;  but  I  don't  think  that  that  cap- 
tain, after  swearing  to  three  different  series  of  facts,  and  the 
third  one  stating  that  he  bought  his  place,  I  don't  think  he  onght 
to  be  allowed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  captain  of  police, 
and  be  the  custodian  of  a  precinct  where  there  is  probably 
75,000  people  living,  to  protect  their  lives  and  property;  I  don't 
think  he  is  a  proper  man  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then,  superintendent,  if  your  views  be  carried  out  by  the 
police  department  it  would  entail  a  penalty  upon  every  officer 
who  would  come  forward  here  and  tell  the  truth?  A  Oh,  no; 
I  think  not;  I  hope  that  you  get  every  one  of  them  that  haa 
ever  done  wrong  op  knows  anything  wrong  about  anybody  else 
to  oome  here  and  tell  the  truth. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  i 

Q,  How  can  we  when  you  punish  them  for  doing  it?  A.  I 
haven't  punished  them.  i  ''^ 

Q.  Or  when  you  file  charges  against  him?  A.  I  haven't  ever 
filed  charges.  ] 

Q.  Or  recommend  hja  suspension?    A.  I  think  that  is  proper. 

Q.  Do  yon  think  that  is  placing  a  premium  upon  officers  com- 
ing before  this  committee  and  testifying  to  the  whole  thing? 
A.  I  do  not.  I  , 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Probably  the  superintendent  means  this: 
That  he  regards  it  his  duty  as  a  superintendent  of  police,  even 
if  they  confess  those  things,  to  suspend  them.  But  this  case  of 
Captain  Creeden,  the  committee  looks  upon  him  more  As  the 
victim  of  a  bad  system  than  as  a  bad  man  himself.  That  is  the 
waj'  we  look  at  it. 

Witness. —  Well,  that  is  the  way  I  look  upon  Captain  Creeden 
as  a  man  too. 

Ohainnan  Lexow. —  The  superintendent  probably  does  not 
know  the  true  facts  that  Mr.  Goff  will  probably  call  his  atten- 
tion to  in  a  mwnent  I 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Now,  superintendent,  can  you  say  that  you  are  disposed  to 
aid  this  committee  in  every  effort  it  may  maJ^e  to  obtain  evi- 
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dence  of  the  evils  stud,  abuses  existing  in  the  police  department 
of  this  city?  A.  I  am;  and  am  ready  to  start  right  out  uow 
and  do  it  when  I  leave  the  stand. 

Mr.  GofE. —  I  will  ask  Mr.  Moss  to  read  to  jon,  superintendent, 
the  expression  of  this  committee  at  the  close  of  Captain 
Creeden's  testimony.  [ 

Mr.  Mobs  (reading):  "Mr.  Goff  stated  to  Captain  Creeden: 
'3'he  committee  wishes,  in  conjunction  with  me,  to  express  the 
igreat  sympathy  we  felt  for  your  position  here  yesterday  and 
■to-day  with  the  trying  work  your  emotions  must  have  under- 
gone. They  wish  me  to  say  further  that  in  view  of  the  splendid 
services  you  have  rendered  to  your  country  and  to  the  police 
force  that  it  Is  the  unanimous  expression  of  the  committee  tliat 
you  should  not  be  disturbed  in  your  present  position  as  a 
police  captain."  i 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  that  expression  of  the  committee  at  the 
time  that  you  called  the  attention  —  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 
Q.  Of  Captain  Creeden's  case  to  the  police  board?  A.  No,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  I  will  add,  Mr.  Superintendent,  that  the 
committee  declared  that  they  considered  the  action  of  Captain 
Creeden  the  performance  of  a  duty  to  the  State,  and  that  in- 
stead of  punishment  he  was  entitled  to  commendation  and  the 
approval  of  the  community.  ( 

Senator  O'Connor. —  We  do  not  mean  to  have  it  inferred  that 
we  approve  at  all  of  the  act  ifaelf. 
Mr.  Goff.—  Certainly  not 

Chairmara  Lexow. —  The  act  of  coming  forward  and  testifying 
we  mean.  I 

Q.  Had  you  been  aware  of  the  formal  expression  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  of  this  State,  superintendent,  would  you 
have  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  police  board?  A. 
I  would  have  called  the  attention  of  the  police  board  to  it,  I 
wouldn't  have  recommended  his  suspension. 

Q.  Understanding  now  and  knowing  now  the  official  and  formal 
expression  of  the  committee  of  the  Senate  upon  this  subject, 
can  yoo  state  to  this  committee  if  you  are  disposed  to  see  that 
the  punishment  so  far  inflicted  upon  Captain  Creeden  shall  be 
reconsidered  so  far  as  you  are  concerned?  A.  Do  you  mean  so 
far  as  the  suspension  is  concerned? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  After  what  has  been  read  to  me  as  the  expression 
of  the  committee  I  shall  gladly  do  it. 
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Q.  Will  you  take  the  earliest  opportunity  afforded  you  to  do 
BO?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  Superintendent  Byrnes,  is  Captain  Creeden  a  good  officer 
to  a  police  officer?  A.  He  is  an  excellent  officer;  that  is,  I  always 
fmmd  him  so. 

Q.  And  up  to  this  time  there  was  nothing  against  his  efficiency 
or  competency  as  a  police  captain?  A.  Not  anything  to  my 
knowledge,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  outside  of  this  matter  occurring  before  this  osm- 
mittee,  tliere  is  nothing  to  your  knowledge  to  be  brought  against 
Captain  Creeden?     A.  Nothing;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Then,  superintendent,  do  you  say  to  this  committee  that 
you  will  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  in  your  official  capacity,  as 
superintendent,  bring  the  matter  before  the  board  of  police  com- 
missioners, reciting  to  them  what  has  taken  place  here,  and  the 
committee  will  furnish  you  with  an  official  and  correct  tran- 
script of  its  expression  —  that  you  will  do  all  that  lies  in  yom? 
power  to  have  the  action  of  to-day  reconsidered  of  the  sus- 
pension of  Captain  Creeden?  A.  Under  those  circumstances,  I 
will  be  very  glad  to  do  it 

William  J.  Mooney,  called  by  the  State  as  a  witness,  was  duly 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  until  the  adjourned  day. 
When  the  committee  adjourns  it  will  adjourn  over  until  next 
Tuesday  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The  committee  took 
this  adjournment  on  their  own  responsibility,  not  carrying  on 
thp  investigation  on  Monday,  knowing  how  difficult  it  is  for 
counsel  to  prepare  the  necefisary  work  in  order  to  examine  these 
witnesses.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  coi^mittee  as  it 
is  that  Mr.  Goff  has  been  able  to  command  the  time  and  do  the 
work  that  he  has  done  in  the  way  of  preparation.  The  wort  that 
Mr.  Goff  has  done  here  has  been  marvelous,  in  view  of  the  short 
time  that  he  has  had  to  prepare  for  the  examination  of  import- 
ant witnesses  involving  detail  that  everybody  has  listened  to 
here  with  surprise.  And  we  want  Mr.  Goff  to  accept  our  ac- 
knowledgments ot  that  fact,  and  our  appreciation  of  the 
service  which  he  has  rendered,  which,  as  I  stated 
before,  is  simply  marvelous  under  the  circumstances. 
It  is  only  proper  for  the  committee  to  state  that  natnr- 
ally  the  associates  of  Mr.  Goff  have  had  a  considerable  hand  in 
the  working  out  of  those  details  and  that  they  also  are  entitled 
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to  commendation  and   approval   and   acknowledgment   on    the 
part  of  the  committee  for  their  services. 

The  witnesses  will  attend  here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning  next.  The  committee  will  stand  adjoarned 
until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-seventh  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court-room, 
Part  I,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Tuesday,  December  18,  1894, 
at  10:30  a.  m.  • 

Present —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuth- 
bert  W,  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A.  Cantor,  and  George 
W.  Eobertson.  John  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss,  and  W.  Travers 
Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Stenographer,  will  you  take  down  the 
following  statement,  and  Mr.  Goff,  this  committee  has  been 
notified  this  morning  by  the  president  of  the  police  board  that 
the  action  taien  last  Friday,  suspending  Captain  Creeden  from 
his  duty  as  a  police  captain,  has  been  rescinded.  It  is  true 
that  the  rescission  is  a  temporary  reinstatement  of  the  captain, 
and  it  will  be  for  the  committee  to  make  hereafter  such  sugges- 
tions npon  that  subject  farther  as  they  may  deem  proper.  I 
would  say  in  this  connection  that  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
police  department  is  commendable  and  proper.  It  seems  to 
have  been  overlooked  that  the  testimony  and  proceedings  of  this 
committee  are  privileged;  that  all  communications  made  here 
are  privileged  communications;  that  while  bowing  to  public 
judgment,  we  have  preferred  to  hold  public  session  instead 
of  private  session;  that  that  does  not  alter  the  privileged 
character  of  the  testimony  taken  here;  that  inasmuch  as  the 
board  founded  its  rule  of  suspension  entirely  upon  the  testi- 
mony taken  here,  and  upon  the  confession  of  Captain  Creeden, 
both  of  which  are  privileged,  the  one  privileged  as  regards 
legislative  privileges  of  the  Senate,  the  other  privileged  as 
regards  the  privilege  of  the  witness  himself;  there  was  no 
foundation  for  the  action  of  the  police  commissioners;  it  was  in 
fact  .^s  though  no  testimony  had  been  taken  here,  as  though 
no  confession  had  been  made  by  Captain  Creeden,  and,  tlierefore, 
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there  was  no  foundation  upon  which  the  police  commiasioners 
could  act  in  dispensing  with  the  services  of  Captain  Creeden; 
and  it  is  my  judgment,  and  I  believe  it  is  unquestionably 
the  law,  that  any  unauthorized  use  of  the  teBtimony  taken 
before  this  committee  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing,  ham< 
pering  or  impeding  the  investigation  which  the  committee 
is  now  making,  or  for  the  purpose  of  jeopardizing  the  witness 
who  makes  the  confession  or  statement,  is  a  breach  of  the 
privileges,  and  a  contempt  of  the  Senate  of  this  State.  It  was, 
therefore,  entirely  proper  that  inasmuch  as  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  was  based  entirely  upon  privileged  communica- 
tions, and  we  had,  as  we  did,  notified  the  department  that  we 
would  consider  that  testimony  of  the  highest  privilege,  and 
that  the  captain  would  not  be  prosecuted  or  proceeded  against 
upon  that  testimony;  that  their  action  was  commendable  in 
reinstating  the  captain. 

Mr.  Goff. — It  may  be  proper  to  add  in  that  connection,  Mr. 
Chairman,  tiiat  by  the  action  of  this  committee,  and  its 
expression  through  counsel,  Captain  Creeden  could  by  no 
reasonable  man  be  held  as.  guilty  of  the  act  which  he 
hlad  committed  In  purchasing  bis  captainship,  and  nothing 
but  a  willful  perversion  of  the  moral  sense  could  cause 
any  man  to  think  otherwise  than  liiat  the  action  of 
this  committee  in  suggesting  to  the  captain  its  expression 
through  counsel  was  that  by  reason  of  that  very  privi- 
leged communication,  and  the  law  which  protected  that  privi- 
leged communication  he  should  not  be  disturbed  in  his  occu- 
pancy; and  it  may  be  further  considered  here  as  a  fit  subject 
for  consideration,  subsequent  to  our  sessions  at  any  tiuie 
while  this  committee  remains  in  session.  I  do  not  lay  this  down 
as  a  rule  of  positive  law;  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  well  worthy  of 
consideration  that,  inasmuch  as  the  law  of  this  State  says  that 
no  prosecution  shall  be  commenced  against  any  person  for  such 
testimony  given  before  this  committee  —  I  say  it  is  a  grave 
question  for  any  authority  to  consider  whether  or  no  it  would  not 
be  not  only  a  contempt  of  this  committee  but  an  indictable 
offense  to  prosecute  any  witness  that  has  testified  before  this 
committee  for  the  acts  which  he  has  testified  before  this  com- 
mittee; because,  why  the  law  positively  says  there  shall  be  no 
prosecution,  and  any  authority  that  initiates  or  commences  a 
prosecution  in  the  face  of  the  positive  mandate  of  the  law,  it  is, 
as  I  say,  a  grave  question  worthy  of  consideration. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  And  while  we  could  waive  in  the  legis- 
lative committee,  we  had  no  right  to  waive  any  privilege  be- 
longing to  the  witness  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Both  the  organic  lay  and  statute  law  of  this  State. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  police  commis- 
sioners have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with,  and  had  no  business 
to  act  in  regard  to  Captain  Creeden,  as  far  as  he  testified  before 
this  committee.  The  fact  that  he  himself  has  testified  precludCB 
them  from  taking  testimony  on  their  part  in  regard  to  that 
same  transaction.     The  law  grants  him  that  immunity. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  this  committee  has  a  perfect  right 
to  go  further  than  that,  and  it  would  be  consistent,  and  that  is 
that  this  entire  inquiry  being  privileged,  that  all  testimony,  and 
all  the  proceedings  here,  are  privileged,  and  that  any  of  them 
unauthorized  by  the  cofnmittee,  except  for  the  legislative  pur- 
pose of  serving  as  a  foundation  for  remedial  legislation,  would 
be  a  contempt  of  that  body  that  we  represent. 

Mr.  Goff. — Precisely;  and  as  it  has  been  held  lately  in  this 
State,  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning  the  principle  absolutely 
applicable  to  the  case  here,  that  where  a  person  is  subpoenaed 
before  a  grand  jury  that  that  very  subpoena  and  that  very 
testimony  is  an  absolute  bar  to  ail  criminal  transactions  against 
that  person  so  subpoenaed  for  anything  in  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter which  he  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury.  As  I  say,  by  a 
parity  of  reasoning,  it  is  absolutely  on  all  fours  with  our  case. 
Certainly  where  the  law  protects  a  person  under  process  of 
subpoena  before  the  grand  jury  from  being  indicted  or  prose- 
cuted the  law  is  not  going  to  mate  a  discrimination  of  a  witness 
subpoenaed  before  this  committee,  even  without  the  protections 
and  privileges  conferred  upon  a  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. — You  mean  a  witness  subpoenaed  before 
a  grand  jury  cannot  be  questioned  as  to  the  question  given  to 
him  there;  but  the  fact  of  the  service  of  a  subpoena  upon  him 
to  attend  before  the  grand  jury  would  not  bar  an  indictment 
against  him,  or  prosecution  against  him. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  subpoena  bringing  him  there  as  a  witness. 
What  I  mean  to  say  is  that  a  person  who  is  subpoenaed  before 
a  grand  jury,  and  who  testifies  before  a  grand  jury,  that  he  is 
absolutely,  protected  from  indictment  in  relation  to  the  subject- 
matter  on  which  he  testified;  not  that  he  will  not  be  questioned; 
but  a  person  that  is  brought  before  a  grand  jury  as  a  witnera, 
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and  cxamiEed  before  the  grand  jury  as  a  witness  is  absolutely 
protected  from  an  indictment.    The  last  decision  of  the  court 
s  by  his  Honor    Judge  Bartlett  in  the  second  district  in  the 
case  of  Singer,  reported  in  Abbott's  Practice. 
Senator  Cantor.— It  is  a  recent  case? 
Mr.  GofE. — A  comparatively  recent  case. 

Senator  O'Connor.— What  is  it  based  upon?  On  the  statute 
OP  common  law. 

Mr.  GJotf. —  On  the  Constitution;  that  no  person  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  against  himself;  and  if  he,  in  obedience  to  a 
process  of  the  court  does  testify  against  himself  that  is  an 
absolute  bai*  according  to  the  latest  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  held  he  is  not  obliged  to  decline 
on  the  ground  that  it  will  criminate;  but  if  he  does  answer  he 
is  entitled  to  the  coustitutional  right  of  protection? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir;  that  the  witness  could  refuse  to  answer 
the  questions  on  the  legal  ground  that  the  answers  would  tend 
to  criminate  or  on  the  ground  that  it  would  convict  him  of  a 
crime;  but  if  he  answers  under  the  compulsion  of  a  subpoena 
before  the  grand  jury,  if  he  answers  the  questions  before  the 
grand  jury,  lie  is  absolutely  barred;  and  the  recent  case,  which 
was  possibly  the  last  decision  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Blatchford  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  one  of 
our  ablest  constitutional  judges,  in  the  Councilerman  case  — 
that  was  a  case  where  the  Chicago  board  of  trade  or  stock  ex- 
change was  brought  before  the  grand  jury,  relating  to  the 
freight  charges  under  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  Mr.  Coun- 
cilerman was  brought  before  the  grand  jury  and  he  was  ques- 
tioned, and  then  he  was  indicted.  That  case  was  taken  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  united  court  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  most  elaborate 
decision,  and  possibly  the  most  learned  that  was  ever  delivered 
by  that  learned  jurist,  Mr.  Justice  Blatchford,  reviewing  the 
Constitution  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  except  the  ones 
lately  admitted  to  the  Union,  criticised  if  not  reversed  the  can- 
stitntional  provisions  of  13  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  lay- 
ing it  down  as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United  States,  not- 
withstanding any  provision  in  any  State  Constitution  to  the 
contrary  —  laying  it  down  as  the  fundamental  law  that  no  person 
can  be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself  in  any  proceeding 
L.  631 
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or  in  any  court;  and  that  if  under  compulsory "proceea  before  any 
body  that  person  testifies,  he  la  absolutely  barred  an4  pro- 
tected from  indictment  or  prosecution  therefor.  That  is  the  law 
of  this  country;  and  the  language  commented  upon  by  Justice 
Blatchford,  the  language  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  almost  similar,  word  for  word,  with  the  language  of 
the  Constitution  of  our  State  of  New  York. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Then  we  claim  it  is  a  privilege  under 
the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Precisely;  that  is  the  organic  law  of  this  country. 

Senator  O'Connor, —  Does  the  Constitution  extend  those 
privileges  to  any  person  not  charged  with  the  breaking  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goff. —  It  does  not  matter.  That  is  a  privilege  granted  to 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  wherever  he  resided  within 
the  United  States,  within  the  barriers  of  the  United 
States;  and,  Senators,  even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  in  that  case  of  Couneilerman  decided  that 
though  there  were  provisions  in  the  Constitution  of  several 
States  permitting  a  person  to  be  prosecuted,  those  provisiona 
were  unconstitutional. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Where  is  that  report?  ' 

Mr.  Goff. — ■  You  will  find  it  in  one  of  the  last  numbers  of  the 
United  States  reports. 

Senator  Pound.— In  the  Oouncilermen  case,  Couneilerman 
refused  to  answer  the  questions  before  the  grand  jury;  and 
there  was  a  statute  —  is  that  not  so  —  there  was  a  statute  of 
the  United  States  which  said  that  he  could  not  plead  the  privi- 
lege, but  would  have  to  answer  the  questions,  and  his  answers 
could  not  be  used  in  evidence  against  him;  and  he,  notwith- 
standing, refused  to  answer  the  questions;  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  that  statute  was  in  perver- 
sion of  the  Constitution,  and  he  could  not  be  compelled  to 
answer. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Precisely.  So  it  brought  op  the  same  question, 
and  the  force  of  the  proposition  was  true  that  if  he  did  answer 
he  could  not  be  prosecuted  for  the  answers  he  gave. 

Senator  Pound. — ■  Certainly  he  was  protected  by  the  statute 
in  that  case. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  latest  and  most  authoritative  case  is  the  Sharpe 
case,  and  that  case  was  reversed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals 
because  that  principle  was  violated  in  which  the  answers  Sharpe 
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made  before  the  Senate  committee  were  used  agaiust  him  od  tiie 
trial  of  his  iudictmeat  for  bribery, 

Seaator  O'Connor. —  The  question  is,  whether  he,  having  been 
compelled  to  disclose  anything,  could  be  prosecuted  for  the 
offense. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  the  point  in  the  Sharpe  case. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Oar  Court  of  Appeals  held  the  evidence 
was  improperly  used  against  him. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  I  believe;  that  that  question 
may  not  be  used  against  him  on  the  question  of  guilt 

Senator  Pound. —  He  having  appeared  before  thet  Senate 
committee  and  stated  he  received  a  bribe,  that  was  an  absolute 
bar  against  his  prosecution, 

Mr,  Goff. —  Precisely. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  In  Creeden's  case  he  stands  as  though 
no  evidence  was  given  against  him;  the  board's  suspension  was 
contrary  to  law. 

Senator  Pound. —  And  any  caaie  civil  or  criminal  against 
Creeden  is  barred,  whether  it  is  based  on  his  testimony  or  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  addition  to  that  I  throw  out  this  suggestion,  and 
I  rejfeat  it,  that  inasmuch  aa  we  not  only  have  the  positive 
mandate  of  the  Constitution  and  statute  of  law,  but  the  opinions 
of  the  highest  court  in  this  State  and  the  United  States,  it  is  a 
grave  question  for  the  board  of  police,  or  any  other  board  to 
consider  whether  or  no  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  oppression, 
which  is  an  indictable  offense.  ■ 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  contempt  of  the  Senate  would  be  a 
violation  of  law,  and  would  be  an  indictable  offense. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Even  the  act  of  oppression  at  common  law  would 
of  itself  be  an  indictable  offense  —  an  oppression  in  thg  face 
of  this  positive  law;  and  the  word  "prosecution"  there  must 
be  taken  in  its  broadest  sense,  because  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  says:  "  Protection  and  immunity  from  prose- 
cution and  persecution." 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  only  fair  to  the  police  commissioners 
to  say  that  lyhen  they  suspended  Captain  Creeden  they  had  no 
knowledge  that  this  committee  had  thrown  its  protection  around 
Captain  Creeden,  and  that  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  fact 
they  rescinded  their  action ;  that  is,  three  of  them  did. 

Mr.  Goff. —  They  acted  on  rumor. ' 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Ttey  ought  to  know  under  the  law.  that 
Captain  Creeden  having  become  a  witness  before  the  Senate 
committee  their  power  was  precluded  from  prosecuting  him 
for  evidence  given  by  him, 

Mr.  Goff. — They  have  not  been  bo  willing  in  other  casee  to 
act  on  the  testimony  taken  before  the  committee. 

Senator  Bradley. —  They  are  lawyers? 

Mr.  GofE. —  Some  of  them  are. 

Senator  Bradley. —  liawjers  are  supposed  to  act  under  the  law. 

Senator  O'Connor. — They  illegally  suspended  Captain  Creeden. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  One  of  the  lawyers  on  that  board  still 
insists  on  maintaining  the  suspension,  so  far  as  his  vote  will 
maintain  it 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  a  proof  that  lawyers  do  not  know  the  law, 
If  he  be  a  sample  lawyer.  By  the  way  the  opinion  of  that  par- 
ticular lawyer  is  of  great  value,  particularly  when  we  consider 
that  he  himself  is  under  indictment  for  an  act  of  contempt 
against   this  committee.   ' 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  especially  because  he  laid  his  judg- 
ment, I  believe,  upon  three  allegations  of  perjury,  every  one  of 
which  if  committed  at  all  was  committed  in  the  proceedings  had 
before  this  committee,  over  which  we  have  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Pound. —  The  first  perjury  was  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  office. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Nevertheless  it  is  connected,  it  is  rele- 
vant to  his  testimony.  ■■ 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  am  not  a  lawyer  bat  I  see  one  point 
that  the  commissioner  raised  there  that  is  a  pertinent  one.  The 
principal  point  he  had  in  voting  to  suspend  Captain  Creeden, 
was  that  Captain  Creeden  had  raised  more  money  than  Mb 
salary,  had  paid  for  the  $15,000  out  of  bis  $2,750  inside  of  two 
years,  and  he  would  like  to  know  where  he  got  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  would  like  to  know  why  he  did  not  answer  that 
question  when  he  was  on  the  witness  stand,  Mr.  Senator. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  was  the  point  I  thought  of  raising,  but 
I  thought  I  would  let  you  do  that- 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  contention  was  based  entirely  upon 
rnmor,  because  there  was  no  testimony  before  this  committee 
of  that  character. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Kow,  I  have  a  letter  Mr.  Senator,  which'  I  thinlc' 
It  but  proper  to  place  the  substance  of  it,  or  a  memorandum'. 
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on  this  record.  Harry  Hill  writes  to  me  to  say  that  m  giving 
his  testimony  before  this  committee  he  mentioned  the,  name 
of  Governor  Shepard  as  being  in  a  disorderly-house  on  Lexing- 
ton OP  Madison  avenue  one  night  when  that  disorderly-house 
was  raided.  He  states  that  he  only  mentioned  the  name  as  a 
matter  of  rumor;  that  he  had  no  positive  knowledge  that  Gover- 
nor Shepard  was  in  the  house  on  that  night  As  a,  matter  of 
justice  he  asks  to  have  his  testimony  referred  to  on  that  pmnt; 
and  as  a  matter  of  justice,  which  this  committee  has  always 
recognized,  that  wherever  the  name  of  any  man  has  been 
improvidently  used  or  referred  to,  without  good  legal  evidence 
to  protect  and  substantiate  that  testimony,  this  committee  has 
always  been  ready  to  give  correction,  or  an  opportunity  for 
correction.  Our  purpose  is  not  to  smirch  men's  names  unjuBti- 
flably  and  without  legal  evidence. 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  have  read  the  testimony  and  the  portions 
referred  to  entirely  through,  and  it  is  entirely  hearsay  and 
entirely  irrelevant  to  the  testimony  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  move  to  have  it  expunged  from  this  record. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  is  unanimously  decided  by  the  commit- 
tee to  expunge  all  reference  toi  Governor  Shepard  in  the  teati- 
monj-.  It  is  understood,  Mr.  Goff,  that  this  testimony  does  not 
affect  the   police   department,   directly   or   indirectly. 

Mr.  Goff. — No.  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — It  does  not  touch  upon  any  question 
affecting  the  police  department,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  sir;  it  was  not  in  answer  to  any  question 
asked  of  the  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow.— >And,  "therefore,  entirely  redundant 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Strauss  in  court? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Is  Captain  Strauss  in  court?  (A  voice 
responds,  "  He  is  outside.") 

Chairman  Lexow. — I  saw  the  captain  a  moment  ago, 

William  Strauss,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain,  I  want  to  a.8k  you  a  few  questions  this  morning; 
what   is  your  wife's  name?     A.   Barbara. 

Q.  Have  you  any  bank  account,  captain?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  have  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  bank  account?    A.  Never  did. 
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Q.  Raise  your  voice  a  little  louder,  captain?    A.  I  have  not 


Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 
Qi  And  never  have  had  any? 
In  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  sc 

By  Mr.  Goff; 


L.  Well,  I  had  a  small  account 

i  time  ago. 


I   ■ 


Q.  What  bank  had  you  a  small  account  in?  A.  In  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  ago?  A.  About — ^I  have  got  it  there  yet,  T 
believe;  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  think. 

Q,  You  have  got  a  book  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  a  pass-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  bank  account?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  account  in  banks  of  deposit?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  the  certificates  of  trust  companies?  A,  I  bare 
not. 

Q.  Have  you  a  key  of  a  safe  deposit  box?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  certificates  of  trust  companies?  A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  bonds  or  mortgages?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Does  your  wife  hold  any  bonds  or  mortgages?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  relatives?     A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  Any  of  your  relatives?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  wife's  relatives,  to  yonr  knowledge?  A. 
No,  sir.  )  , 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  savings  bank  account?     A.  She  haa  not 

Q.  Or  any  deposit  bank  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  have?    A.  She  never  did  have. 

Q.  Is  there  any  real  estate  in  your  wife's  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  ever  have  any  real  estate?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  she  any  mortgages?    A.  No.  ' 

Q.  How  old  is  your  eldest  child?    A.  Twenty-four  years  <^d. 

Q.  Beg  pardon?    A.  Twenty-four, 

Q.  Man  or  woman?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  Man  or  woman?    A.  Man. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?     A.  Martin. 

Q.  Where  is  he  employed?  A.  He  is  employed  in  Bntlra  Bros., 
on  Broadway. 
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Q.  What  business?    A,  Notions. 

Q.  Where  is  your  residence?  A.  One  hundred  and  sisty  East 
Seventieth  street. 

Q.  Your  wife  there?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She,  of  course,  ia  prepared  to  attend  tliis  committee  undec 
subpoena?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  She  is  prepared  to  attend  this  committee  under  subpoena? 
A.  I  suppose  so.  I 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  captain,  we  will  excuse  you.  We  have  got 
other  matters.  We  would  like  the  attendance  of  Mrs.  Strauss 
here. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  time?  , 

Mr.  Goff. — After  recess. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Half-past  2  o'clock.  , 

Mr.  Goff, —  You  had  better  not  leave  the  court-room;  we  might 
want  you  for  other  purposes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  had  better  stay  here,  captain,  and  see 
that  Mrs.  Strauss  is  in  attendance  at  half-past  2. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Reppenhagen! 

John  Reppenhagen,  recalled,  bemg  further  examined,  testified 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  we  reach  the  point  on  Friday  even- 
ing, of  your  second  visit  to  Mr.  Martin,  or  of  Mr.  Martin's  visit 
to  you,  immediately  before  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden; 
now,  I  wish  to  proceed  as  rapidly  as  possible;  from  whom  did 
you  first  learn  that  Captam  Creeden  was  appointed?  A.  I  think 
I  learned  it  in  the  station-house  from  the  sergeant. 

Q.  I  understand  -that  Mr.  Martin  was  in  the  room  when  Mr. 
Creeden  was  sworn  in?     A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Didn't  you  testify,  Friday  evening,  that  Mr.  Martin  was 
there?  A.  Mr.  Martin  was  in  Mr.  Voorhis'  room  when  we  came 
down  after  being  sworn  in.  . 

Q.  Was  it  after  his  being  sworn  in?  A.  After;  yes;  I  met  the 
captain  upstairs  in  the  clerk's  office.  ; 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  saw  him  before  Captain  Creeden 
was  sworn  in;  you  saw  Martin?     A.  Yes;  in  the  afternoon. 

Q.  And,  so  far  as  you  know,  he  continued  all  the  time  there 
in  Commissioner  Voorhis'  office;  he  remained  there?  A.  As  far 
as  I  know;  I  could  not  say;  I  met  him  there  in  the  afternoon. 
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Q.  What' time  intervened  from  the  occasion  when  you  first 
saw  him  on  that  day  until  the  second  occasion  when  you  saw  him 
after  Captain  Creeden  waa  sworn  in?  A.  I  guess  it  was  around 
about  11  o'clock. 

Q.  When  you  saw  him  first?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  when  did  you  see  him  the  second  time?  A.  I  think 
it  was  around  about  4  or  half-past  4  o'clock, 

Q,.  In  the  afternoon?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  After  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden  when  next  did 
yon  see  Martin?    A.  About  9  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Q.  At  your  place?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  a  little  room  there  in  your  place;  -have  you  not? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Mr.  Martin  go  into  that  room?    A.  Not  that  time;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Martin  that  night? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Give  us  the  whole  of  that  conversation  as  nearly  as  you 
can  recollect  it?  A.  He  told  me  he  thought  he  was  bilked;  he 
would  not  get  the  money;  that  we  would  not  get  the  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  he  use  that  expression  "bilked?"    A..  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goft:  )  I 

Q,  What  did  you  say  to  him?  A.  I  Aid  not  think  so;  I  thought 
we  were  dealing  with  honest  people.  : 

Q.  You  had  told  him  before  that  that  the  money  waa 
already  in  the  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  In  Mr.  Snell'a  name?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  What  further  conversation  took  placo  this  evening?  A, 
Well,  no  further,  only  I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  the  money  was 
all  right.  I 

Q.  That  was  on  the  evening  of  January  12?  A.  The  night  he 
was  appointed;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  arrangement  was  made,  if  any,  between  your- 
self and  Martin  as  to  the  payment  of  this  money?  A.  Well,  he 
was  to  get  all  the  money  of  course. 

Q.  But  on  that  evening,  January  12,  was  any  date  fixed? 
A.  No,  sir;  no  special  date;  but  the  money  should  be  paid  right 
off  as  soon  as  Creeden  was  appointed. 
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Q,  He  had  been  appointed  on  January  12?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  am  asking  on  the  night  of  January  12,  what  arrange- 
ment, if  any,  was  entered  into  between  jourseJf  and  Martin  as 
to  the  time  or  place  of  paying  over  this  money?  A.  1  told  him  I 
would  see  Sneli  about  it.  I 

Q.  Let  him  know?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  Sne.ll?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  have  testified  to  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  some  talk  being  found  on  account  of  the  precinct 
to  which  Captain  Creeden  had  been  assigned  Snell  paid  over 
the  money?    A.  After  they  had  the  meeting  on  Saturday  night 

Q.  Did  you  notify  Martin  when  Snell  was  to  pay  over  the 
money?  A.  He  was  over  there  that  Saturday  night,  and  I 
showed  him  the  check,  that  I  had  the  check, 

Q.  You  had  already  obtained  the  check?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  obtained  an  order  from  Mr.  O'Honrfee  to  get  this  money; 
did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it  from  Snell?  A.  Snell  turned  it  ovei 
to  me  after  he  got  the  order  friHu  O'Rourke. 

Q.  He  got  the  order  and  you  did  not  get. the  order?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  the  owJer  had  been  sent?  A.  Yea  —  well,  I 
didn't  go  to  Snell;  Snell  came  to  me  and  brought  the  check  to 
my  place. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Speak   up. 

The  Witness. —  I  say  he  brought  the  check  into  my  place. 

Q.  That  very  night  Martin  visited  your  place?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  showed  him  the  check?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Made  to  your  order?  .A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  next  day  —  that  was  on  the  18th,  according  to 
your  own  bank  account,  yon  deposited  that  check  in  the  Bowery 
Bank?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  second  day;  Sunday  intervened, 
I  think. 

Q.  No;  I  say  the  I8th;  that  is  the  date  of  the  deposit?  A. 
Oh,  is  it  the  18th? 

Q.  Yes,  January  18th.  A.  Yes,  that  is  right,  Sunday  inter- 
vened: it  was  Saturday  night 

Q.  That  would  be  the  16th?     A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  See  if  that  is  the  date  there  (showing  witness  check-book)? 
A.  Eighteenth;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  there  is  some  mention  there  of  $15,100?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  632  1 
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Q.  That  $100  I  presume  you  added  of  jour  own  money?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  deposited  this  money  on  January  18th,  when  next 
did  you  see  Martin?  A.  I  think  I  seen  him  on  Saturday  night, 
the  next  Saturday  night. 

Q.  Did  the  money  remain  in  your  hands?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  your  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  draw  out  any  of  that  money?    A.  I  did 

Q,  From  the  time  you  dep<raited  it  until  you  saw  Martin?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw?     A.  I  could  not  testify  to  that 

Q.  But  you  had  a  running  account  in  that  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  drew  in  general?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  your  own  private  expenses?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  find  on  the  same  date  that  the  check  was  deposited  you 
drew  a  check  of  ?187.5d  in  favor  of  James  M.  Jackson?    A,  Yea. 

Q.  For  rent  188  Ohrystie  street;  that  was  your  own  money? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  $15,000;  you  next,  on  the 
same  date,  drew  a  check-  payable  to  the  Equitable  Gas  Company? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  $5.63;  that  was  your  own  money,  and  of  course  for 
your  own  private  purpc^e  A.  Well,  it  was  my  own  money  after 
Mr.  Martin  told  me  I  could  hare  $5,000  of  the  $15,000. 

Q.  When  did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  That  Saturday  night, 
when  I  showed   him   the   check. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  of  his  own  motion?  A.  Yes;  I  never 
expected  a  cent  out  of  the  money  on  the  start 

Q.  He  said  you  could  have  $5,000  of  that  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  between  you  at  all  about  the 
division?     A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  never. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Didn't  it  strike  you  a«  strange,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that 
you  knew  that  Sergeant  Wiegand,  or  had  been  told,  that 
Sergeant  Wiegand  was  going  to  put  up  $12,000,  that  you  should 
be  authorized  by  Martin  to  retain  $5,000  which  would  diminish 
the  fund  paid  to  Martin  by  $2,000,  less  than  that  paid  by  Ser- 
geant Wiegand;  how  do  you  account  for  that?  A.  I  could  not 
account  for  that. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Bal  since  you  knew,  Mr,  Beppenhagen,  that  this  $15,000 
was  te  go  to  police  headquarters,  to  obtain,  the  appointment 
of  Captain  Creeden,  was  it  not  strange  to  you  that  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  his  own  motion  to  volunteer  to  give  you  $5,000  out  of  this 
money?    A.  I  thought  so  myself  at  the  time,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  offer  any  objections  to  receiving  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  have  testified  here  that  you  knew  this  $15,000  was  to 
he  used  as  a  bribe  to  obtain  the  appointment  of  Captain  Creeden; 
how  did  you  come  to  accept  $5,000  of  the  bribe,  one-third  of  the 
whole  sum  of  the  bribe?  A.  I  told  Mr.  Martin  that  it  was  vrorth 
$15,000,  that  Creeden  would  put  up  $15,000  if  he  was  appointed, 
and  the  money  would  be  put  up  ia  two  days  if  it  could  be  done. 

Q.  I  know,  but  you  tiave  stated  that  when  that  money  was 
was  put  up,  and  you  told  Martin  that  $15,000  would  be  put  up, 
that  you  had  -no  hope  of  getting  a  cent  of  it.  and  no  idea  in 
your  mind  of  getting  a  portion  of  it;  ia  that  so?  A.  Not  at 
that  time. 

Q.  When  did  the  first  thought  come  into  your  mind  that  you 
were  te  get  a  portion  of  it?  A.  Not  until  after  he  was  appointed 
and  a  check  was  received  by  me. 

Q.  And  the  first  time  that  a  suggestion  came  to  your  mind 
that  you  were  to  get  a  portion  of  that  money  was  when  Mr. 
Martin  himself  proposed  you  should  get  $5,000?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Hew  did  you  feel  in  taking  |5,000  as  a  bribe?  A.  Well, 
I  did  not  think  anything  of  it  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  you  knew  this  money  was  put  up  as  a  bribe  and  you 
were  going  to  participate  in  the  bribery  in  accepting  one-third 
o!  the  whole  sum  put  up  as  a  bribe?  A.  I  got  that  share  out 
of  it;  he  gave  me  that  out  of  it 

Q.  You  knew  that;  did  you  not?     A.  I  know  that;  yes,  sir. 

y.  And  you  knew  then  that  Captain  Creeden,  or  his  friends, 
were,  in  fact,  bribing  you  to  use  your  influence  to  obtain  his 
appointment;  didn't  you?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  say  Martin  at  that  time  was  deputy  clerk  of  the 
Senate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  other  business,  to  your  knowledge?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  he  go  into  the  liquor  business?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you  that  exactly. 

Q.  You  know  he  did  go  into  the  liquor  business?    A.  Ye»,  sir. 
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Q,  He  had  never  been  in  the  liquor  business  before,  had  he? 
A.  Not  to  my  ifnowledge. 

Q.  When  you  drew  this  |9,950  from  the  bank,  why  did  you 
not  pay  it  to  Martin  by  your  check;  give  him  your  cbeck  for  it; 
I  see  there  is  a  blank  stub  here  for  that  $9,950;  why  didn't  yon 
give  him  your  check?  A.  Well,  I  went  to  the  bank  directly 
with  him,  and  I  drawed  the  money  on  my  own  order  and  gave  it 
to  him.  / 

Q,  Was  that  on  his  own  request  you  went  to  the  bank  and 
gave  him  the  money?     A.  Yes;  to  come  with  me. 

Q.  And  the  check  was  payable  to  your  own  order?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ! 

Q.  And  you  indorsed  the  check  on  the  bank?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  on  the  request  of  Martin,  that  you  should  do  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  first  propose  to  give  him  your  check,  payable  to 
his  order?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  when  you  proposed  that?  A.  He  said, 
"  You  better  go  to  the  bank  with  me  and  draw  it  right  out." 

Q.  Go  and  get  the  money?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  got  the  bills  in  large  denomination,  didn't  yon  —  in 
very  large?     A.  Yes;  he  wanted  them  large. 

Q.  A  thousand  dollars?  A.  One  thousand-dollar-bills,  I  think 
they  were. 

,  Q.  Give  us  all  the  conversation  that  took  place  between  your- 
self and  Martin  at  the  bank,  when  you  delivered  that  money 
to  him?  A.  I  took  the  money  to  the  cashier,  and  I  handed  it 
to  him,  and  he  counted  it,  and  says  he,  "  That  is  all  right; "  and, 
he  went  outside  with  me,  and  met  me,  and  said  he  was  going 
to  the  safe  deposit  company  and  deposit  it  in  the  vault 

Q.  Anything  said  about  his  dividing  that  sum  of  money  witl^ 
any  one?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  hini  after  that?  A.  I 
hadn't.  ■■, 

Q.  About  that  sum  of  money?     A.  Not  about  the  money,        ^ 

Q.  You  heard  rumors  of  how  Captain  Creeden  obtained  hia 
appointment;  did  you  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Captain  Creeden  has  testified  that  Commissioner  Voorhis 
met  him  one  day  on  Broadway,  after  his  appointment,  and  told 
him  that  he  heard  that  he  had  put  up  money  to  secure  his 
appointment;  you  have  heard  that  testimony?  A.  I  heard  it; 
from  Captain  Creeden;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have  any  talk  with  Martin  about  those 
rnmors?     A.  No.  , 

Q.  Touching  the  appointment?  A.  No,  sir;  in  fact  after  he 
got  the  liquor  store,  I  had  not  met  him  frequently. 

Q,  Then,  you  do  remember,  that  he  got  a  liquor  store?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  '  i 

Q.  And  what  time  was  that  after;  how  long  a  time  after?  A. 
Well,  I  guess  it  must  have  been  two  or  three  months  after. 

Q.  He  bought  out  a  liquor  'store?  A.  I  think  it  was  before 
the  Senate  adjourned;  but  I  wouldn't  be  positive  of  that 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  in   the  meantime?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  And  the  $5,000  that  you  got  out  of  that  money  yon  used  for 
your  own  private  purposes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  invested  it  in  —  now  I  ask  you  what  did  you  do  with 
that  ?5,000  that  you  got  out  of  it?  A.  I  paid  it  out  for 
different  debts  I  owed  there,  i 

Q.  Paid  it  out  in  debts;  but  you  were  not  more  deeply  in 
debt  then  than  you  had  been  before  that;  were  yon?  A.  What 
I  owed.  I 

Q,  Yes;  I  know;  but  you  were  not  any  more  embarrassed  than 
you  had  been  a  month  previous  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  getting  along  in  that  liquor  store,  doing  a 
fair  business,  and  making  a  fair  living?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  how  long  had  you  been  in  the  liquor  business  before 
that?    A.  Five  years. 

Q.  And  yon  never  had  any  judgments  against  you?  A.  No; 
it  was  not  five  years;  since  1888  I  am  in  business. 

Q.  Whatever  time,  you  were  able  to  get  along  and  support 
your  family?     A,  Yea,  sir, ' 

Q.  And  you  had  no  pressing  debts  then  upon  you  any  more 
than  at  any  other  time?     A.  I  had  some;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pressing  debts  had  you?  A.  Several  liquor  bills  I 
owed  there. 

Q.  You  owned  some  real  estate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  that  the  house  317  East  Seventy-fourth  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  of  a  mortgage  was  on  that  house  at  the 
time  yon  got  this?  A.  Thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 
Q.  By  mortgage?    A.  Yea,  sir.        1 
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Q.  Didn't  you  use  that  $5,000  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  tbav 
mortgage?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  cent  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  is  that  mortgage  on  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  equity  of  that  house,  what  was-  it  worth? 
A.  I  gave  $20,000  for  it. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars,  so  we  will  say  tlie  eqnfty  is 
about  ?7,000  in  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  dehts  yon  owed  at  that  time  you  were  perfectly  able 
to  pay;  were  you  not?    A,  Yes.  I 

Q.  Who  is  Con  Sheehan?    A.  He  is  a  policeman. 

Q.  Where  does  he  do  duty?  A.  He  has  done  duty  in  our 
precinct. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  him  $250  for?    A.  I  lent  it  to  him. 

Q.  Lent  it  to  him?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  his  appointment?    A.  Ob,  ao. 

Q,  What  did  you  lend  this  policeman  $250  for  ?  A.  He  wanted 
to  use  it 

Q.  To  use  it  for  what  purpose?    A.  That  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  your  cheek?  A.  I  could  not  say;  if  I 
loaned  it  to  him  or  not;  if  I  loaned  it  to  Mm  I  gave  it  to  him 
by  check  I  guess. 

Q.  Was  he  on  duty  in  your  neighborhood?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  he  ever  pay  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?     A.  Sometime  after. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  you?    A.  In  money,  i 

Q.  Did  you  take  a  receipt  from  him  when  you  loaned  him 
this  money?    A.  No,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Well,  but  you  went  to  the  bank  to  get  any  money?  A. 
No.' 

Q.  You  drew  a  check  to  his  order?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  did ;  your  cbeck  book  says  so,  "  On  Sheeban  $250 ; " 
didn't  you  go  to  the  bank  and  draw  the  money  and  give  it  to 
bim  in  the  bank,  the  same  as  you  did  to  Martin?  A.  That  I 
can't  remember. 

Q.  Any  other  policemen  to  whom  you  loaned  $350?  A.  No, 
sir.  * 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Was  Sheeban  a  policeman  at  the  time  you  loaned  him  tbe 
money?    A.  Yea,   sir. 
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Q.  How  long  tiaye  you  been  a  policeman?  A,  I  guess  four  or 
five  jeaPB. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  What  has  he  done  to  you  that  caused  you  to  make  him  this 
loan  of  $250?     A.  I  dou't  remember  anything. 

Q,  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  loaning  policemen  $250?  A.  Yea, 
sir;  I  have. 

Q.  What  other  policemen  have  you  loaned  $250?  A.  I  have 
loaned  it  to  Captain  Creeden. 

Q.  That  is,  outside  of  his  appointment,  outside  of  the  money 
that  was  subscribed  for  his  appointment?  A.  Three  or  four 
years  before  that 

iQ.  Any  other  policeman  to  whom  you  loaned  money  to?  A. 
Five  and  $10  I  loaned  them  very  often. 

Q.  Y»n  say  very  often ;  then  it  is  a  matter  of  common  practice, 
is  it,  for  a  policeman  to  borrow  JS  or  $10  from  yon?  A.  Here 
and  tiiere;  yes,  sir. 

Q-  And  isn't  that  well  known  as  the  custom  among  all  the 
saloon-keepers  in  that  neighborhood?     A.  I  think  it  is. 

Q.  It  is,  yes;  and  it  is  well  understood  when  policemen  come 
in  and  borrow  money  from  the  saloon-keepers  that  they  never 
pay  that  money  back;  that  is  a  well  understood  thing?  A. 
Well,  I  generally  get  mine  back. 

Q.  Generally,  but  not  always?  A.  Well,  I  would  not  always 
swear  that  I  never  got  any  back. 

Q.  Does  it  not  come  to  this  that  police  officers  who  borrow 
money  from  liqnor  dealers  in  that  district  are  not  going  to  be 
particular  about  the  excise  law;  is  that  not  well  understoodT 
A.  That  is  about  it 

Q.  Now  I  would  like  to  £now  the  particulars  about  this 
Sheehan  loam,  it  being  such  a  large  sum— $250;  I  would  like  to 
know  something  more  about  that;  can't  you  tell  us  a  little  mow 
about  it?     A.  I  can't  at  present 

Q.  Was  he  an  applicant  for  position  of  roundsman  at  the  time? 
A,  Ko,  sir. 

Q.Did  he  tell  you  what  he  wanted  this  large  sum  of  $250  for? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  You  must  have  been  pretty  intimate  with  this  man  to  loan 
him  f250  when  you  had  debts  outstanding;  there  must  have 
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been  some  cause?  A.  I  don't  remember  the  circumBtanoe, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Was  he  one  of  the  wardman  at  that  time?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  duty  on  special  designation,  was  he?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  could  not. 

Q.  Plain  patrolman?     A.  I  think  he  always  was  policeman. 

Q.  We  found  the  date  of  that  was  December  3,  1891,  that  you 

loaned  Sheehan  $250,  and  there  are  but  very  few  checks  drawn 

by  yon  during  1891,  so  far  as  your  check-book  shows;  there  seems 

'  to  have  been — who  is  Ernest  Friede?     A,  Ernest  Friede  used 

to  keep  a  saloon  185  Chrystie  street,  a  concert  hall. 

Q.  Now  I  find  here  check  of  December  1st,  to  Con  Sheehan, 
$250,  a  check  of  December  4tli  to  Erneet  Friede  for  $250,  these 
two  sums;  who  is  Moritz  Brockman?  A.  He  kept  a  place  in 
the  Bowery  at  that  time. 

Q.  You  gave  him  a  check  on  December  16th,  for  flOO?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  the  check  to  Friede  for  $250  fw?  A. 
I  loaned  it  to  him. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  loaned  it  to  him;  he  gave  me  a  note  on  it; 
I  have  not  got  the  money  yet 

Q,  You  have  got  the  note  yet?    A.  I  think  I  have,  yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  the  check  to  Moritz  Brockman  fori  -A.  I 
loaned  it  to  him  in  cash. 

Q.  So  that  these  three  checks  on  December  1,  ISf*!,  to  Con 
Sheehan,  cash  $250;  December  4,  1891,  Ernest  Friede,  cash  $250; 
and  December  16,  1891,  Morita  Brockman,  cash  $100;  those  are 
the  only  checks  in  that  book  here  around  that  time  that  the 
word  "  cash  "  is  mentioned ;  now  I  want  to  ask  you,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  the  liquor  dealers  of  that  precinct  were  being 
assessed  every  Christmas  to  subscrthe  money  to  make  a  present 
to  the  captain  of  the  precinct?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  were  not  these  payments  the  way  in  which  you  made 
your  subscription  to  that  Christmas  present;  is  that  not  what 
these  payments  were  for?     A.  No,  sir;  they  were  not 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  payment  to  Friede  was  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  Christmas  present?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  to  Friede.  .  '  . 

Q.  Nor  to  Sheehan?     A.  No.  ' 

Q.  Or  to  Brockman?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  money;  to  whom  did  you  pay, 
the  money  for  the  Christmas  present  for  the  captain?  A.  I 
don't  remember  ever  paying  him. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  attend  a  meeting  in  the  Atlantic  Garden?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  the  Pacific  Garden,  next  to  the  Atlantic  Garden?  A. 
Ko,  sir.  1  I 

Q.  You  were  a  partner  of  George  Hail;  were  you  not?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  that  George  Hall  presided  at  a  meeting 
of  the  liquor  dealers  of  that  precinct  at  tlie  Voll:s  Garden?  A. 
I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  the  meeting  was  for  the  purpose  of  getting  up  a 
Christmas  present  for  the  captain;  was  it  not?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  And  that  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  that  was  done 
every  year;  was  it  not?     A.  Not  with  me  it  was  not. 

Q,  How  many  times  have  you  paid?     A.  I  paid  only  once. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  once?     A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  the  precinct  then?    A.  Cassidy. 

Q.  That  is  the  man  that  is  dead?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  ijnow,  as  a  matter  of  common  Itnowledge 
and  notoriety,  in  that  precinct,  that  that  has  been  the  custom 
for  years?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  liquor  dealers  and  keepers  of  houses  in  that  pre- 
cinct to  subscribe  every  year  for  presents  for  the  captains?  A. 
YeS)  sir, 

Q.  And  that  has  continued  right  up  to  last  Christmas?  A.  I 
have  not  paid  any  since  1891.  , 

Q.  You  have  not  paid?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  in  1891?    A.  I  guess  it  was  Cassidy. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  Cassidy  was  dead  before  that?    A.  I  guess  not. 

Q.  Oh,  yes,  he  was;  Cassidy  died  before  1891;  it  was  Devery 
in  the  precinct  then  —  McLaughlin?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-one,  Cassidy  must  have  been  there.  ;. 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken.  i 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  And  you  have  not  paid  since?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Was  it  because  your  political  influence  in  that  district  was 
increased  so  largely,  that  you  were  able  to  overcome  the  neces- 
sity of  mailing  any  payments?     A.  Well,  1  was  not  asked  for  it 
L.  633  ■ 
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Q.  You  had  in  the  meanwhile  become  a  prominent  district 
leader;  had  you  not?    A.  If  jou  talie  it  in  that  sense. 

Q.  You  were  not  prominent  before  1891,  were  you,  not  in  the 
same  sense  that  you  were  prominent  after  1891?  A.  That  is 
right. 

Q.  That  is  right;  is  it  not?     A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff :  , 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Captain  McLaughlin  who 
was  in  the  precinct  at  that  time,  according  to  the  records?  A. 
McLaughlin? 

Q.  He  was  there  before  Devery;  don't  you  remember?  A. 
Yes;  I  know. 

Q.  And  he  went  into  the  precinct  immediately  after  Cassidy'B 
death?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  the  chairman  asked  you  —  I  did  not  get  your  answer 
in  regard  to  your  political  influence — if  you  were  exempted  from 
annual  payment  by  the  reason  of  your  political  influence?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  was  not  asked;  that  is  all. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  He  said  that  that  was  a  fact,  however, 
that  his  prominence  in  political  circles  made  it  unnecessary  for 
him  to  contribute  from  that  time  on. 

Q.  That  was  what  I  wanted  to  get  at;  but  it  has  been  for 
years  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  yonr  precinct,  and  com- 
mon knowledge,  that  every  Christmas  was  contributed,  the 
money  was  contributed,  by  the  saloon  keepers  and  keepers  ot 
disorderly-houses,  etc.,  to  give  a  present  to  the  captain?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  '; 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hoar  the  amount  of  money  contributed  on 
those  occasions?    A.  No,  sir.  l 

Q.  Oh,  yes  you  did;  don't  you  remember  George  Hall  telling 
you?     A.  Oh,  that  year;  that  was  in  1888. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  that  he  told  you  then?  A.  We  con- 
tributed $100  between  us  as  partners. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  whole  sum  as  contributed? 
A.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bear  that  $7,000  or  |8,000  was  contributed? 
A.  I  never  heard  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  there  was  $7,000  or  $8,000?  A.  There 
were  big  sums,  but  I  don't  know  the  amount. 
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Q.  Don't  you  know  that  every  year  when  you  contributed  $100 
—  you  knew  Bill  Hanson,  did  you  not?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  at  that  time  Hanson  sent  $50  to  the 
fund  and  that  the  $50  was  returned  to  him  on  the  ground  that 
the  man  who  ran  a  pool-room,  and  gambling,  and  a  house  of 
ill-fame  should  subscribe  more  than  $50;  do  you  remember  bear- 
ing about  that;  there  was  great  trouble  about  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not ' 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  George  Crouse,  the  man  that  went  — 
there  was  a  meeting  and  talked  up  in  the  meeting?  A.  I  was 
not  in  the  meeting. 

Q.  I  am  asking  whether  you  did  not  know  from  your  partner, 
George  Hall?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  tell  me  about  it. 

Q.  And  George  Hall  used  to  go  around  with  the  policemen 
there  and  go  in  with  the  wardman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  make  the  collections  in  the  place  with  the  wardman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  George  Hall  was  alderman?    A.  At  one  time. 

Q.  And  a  leader  for  Tammany  Hall  organisation  or  that  dis- 
trict?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  was  known  to  everyone  in  that  district  that  George 
Hall  went  around  with  the  wardman  and  when  he  went  into  the 
various  liquor  stores  and  houses  that  the  wardman  would  stand 
one  side  of  the  bar  and  George  would  go  down  to  the  lower  end 
of  the  bar  and  get  the  money,  did  you  know  that?    A.  I  did  not 

Q,  Don't  you  know  your  partner  spent  days  and  days  in  going 
around  with  the  wardman  to  collect  the  subscriptions  for  the 
captain?    A,  That  I  don't  know:  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  said  he  did?    A.  I  think  he  did. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Was  he  an  alderman  at  that  time?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Before  or  afterward?  A.  He  was  before  that 
Q.  Now  we  find  that  from  December  4,  1891,  to  January  18, 
1S92 — I  should  say  December  1,  1891 — you  drew  five  checks  only, 
one  to  Sheehan  for  $250,  one  to  Friede  for  $250,  and  one  to 
Brenjes  for  whisky,  $25,  one  to  Brenyes  again  for  $25  and  one 
to  Brockman  for  flOO;  now  on  January  18,  yon  drew  a  check  to 
the  receiver  of  taxes  for  $160.50,  a  check  to  Jackson  for  rent  of 
Chrjstie  street,  $187.50;  the  Equitable  Gas  Co.,  for  $5.63;  to 
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Heathen,  for  liquors,  $55;  to  Miiler,  for  cigars,  $55;  to  tlie  Eagle 
Brewing  Co.,  $57;  now,  we  find  by  computation  that  from  Decem- 
ber 1,  to  January  18,  you  drew  checks  aggregating  $650;  on 
January  18,  that  is  the  day  you  deposited  that  check  of  $15,000 
you  drew  checks  for  $491,63,  the  most  of  which  if  not  all, 
appeared  to  be  iu  your  business  —  the  $491.63;  so  that  it  appears 
that  you  had  money  enough  in  your  bank  to  pay  your  indebted- 
ness, as  you  went  along,  as  well  as  to  loan  money  to  three  per- 
sons, Sheehan,  Brockman  and  Friede;  $000  to  three  persona; 
since  you  were  enabled  to  loan  money  to  three  persons  in  cash 
amounting  to  $600,  and  to  pay  your  debts  of  $491.63,  how  is  it 
that  you  had  to  draw  upon  this  $5,000  to  pay  your  debts?  A. 
Well,  I  did. 

Q.  Who  did  you  pay?     A.  The  checks  will  show  for  it. 

Q.  Can't  you  remember;  were  there  any  debts  outstanding  that 
you  were  unable  to  pay?     A,  I  owed  a  whisky  bill. 

Q.  But  you  have  been  paying  whisky  bills;  now,  were  there 
any  debts  outstanding  that  you  were  not  able  to  pay?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ( 

Q.  What  debts?     A.  I  owed  the  brewery. 

Q.  For  how  long?     A.  Over  a  year  or  more. 

Q.  Over  a  year;  how  much  did  you  owe  the  brewery?  A. 
Well,  I  paid  them  $1,000,  at  that  time. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  anybody  else?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Out  of  that  $5,000,  did  you  pay  anybody  else?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else?     A.  To  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  Well,  I  find  a  cheek  here  to  the  John  Eichler  Brewing  Com- 
pany for  $1,000;  did  that  pay  your  indebtedness  to  the  Brewing 
Company?     A.  Not  all  of  it  at  that  time;  no. 

Q,  I  find  you  loaned  cash  again  on  January  20th  to  Carl  Stolpe 
—  $200  cash;  what  did  you  loan  that  for?  A.  I  got  a  note  for 
it;  but  I  have  not  got  it  back  yet  either. 

Q.  This  Moritz  Brockman  was  a  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame 
In  Houston  street  at  that  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  sure?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Moritz  Brockman,  he  kept  a 
hotel,  33  Bowery. 

Q,  I  find  that  on  January  23d,  you  loaned  Brockman  again 
$250  cash?     A.  That  was  on  a  note  that  I  owed  him. 

Q.  This  Brockman  has  been  indicted  for  election  frauds?  A. 
Lately,  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  also  for  having  kept  a  bed-house  there;  33  Bowery  was 
one  of  the  most  notorious  places  for  the  colonization  of  voters 
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in  that  whole  election  district;  I  want  to  know,  Mr,  Reppen- 
hagen,  what  the  Felations  are  between  yourself  and  this  Moritz 
Brockman,  that  you  loaned  him  cash,  |250,  bo  freqaently?  A. 
Well,  we  exchanged  notes  with  each  other  and  deposited  in  the 
bank. 

Q.  You  may  make  a  mistake  about  that,  you  know?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  I  find  again,  Carl  Stoipe,  cash,  $200;  how  about  that?  A. 
I  loaned  it  to  him.  . 

Q,  Have  you  ever  received  any  of  the  money  for  these  loans 
that  you  have  made?    A.  Some  of  it;  yes. 

Q.  Did  the  policeman  ever  pay  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  whole  of  them?  A.  Yes,  sir;  well,  the  whole  of  them, 
I  would  not  say;  they  might  not;  $5  or  $10. 

Q.  Who  is  Charles  P.  Blake?  A.  He  was  the  leader  in  the 
Fifth  district. 

Q.  What?  A.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Voorhis  Democracy  in 
the  Fifth  district. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr,  Shickler?    A.  He  is  a  liquor  dealer. 

Q.  I  see  you  make  several  checks  payable  to  Charles  P.  Blake, 
the  leader  of  the  district;  what  were  these  —  contributions?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  The  amount  of  the  fund  I  held  for 
the  Voorhis   Democracy. 

Q,  How  did  you  come  to  hold  the  funds?  A.  I  was  the 
ti'ea  surer. 

Q.  What  was  his  shai'e?  A.  I  don't  remember  what  his  share 
was. 

Q.  Was  this  the  divide  up  between  the  leaders  of  the  Democ- 
racy in  that  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  a  share?  A.  Because  he  paid 
into  the  organization. 

Q.  Was  this  a  divvy  of  the  balance?     A.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  divided  that  he  should  get  a  share? 
A,  Because  we  were  fired  out  of  the  organization. 

Q,  When  you  were  flred  out  of  the  or-ranization  then  each  man 
i;ot  ;i  portion  of  the  fund?  A.  Well,  the  fn'ople  that  were  fired 
out,  yo=i,  sir.  i 

Q.  Was  Mr.  Shickler  a. member  of  the  oxecutive  committee? 
A.  No,  sir;  he  is  a  licjuor  dealer.  • 

Q.  I  see  that  you  pay  him  here  a  check  of  $503.15  for  whisky 
and  vote?     A.  "And  note,"  I  guess,  ' 
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Q.  You  did  not  write  it?    A.  "And  note,"  I  guess. 

Q.  Look  at  it  (showing  witness  book);  I  read  that  "Vote?"' 
A.  ?i'o;  it  U  "Note;"  it  is  meant  fof  a  "Note." 

Q.  It  is  written  "Vote;"  look  at  it  again?  A,  It  is  not  very 
plainly  wrote. 

Q.  But  don't  yon  see;  I  do  not  know  your  private  bankiog 
transactions,  but  don't  you  read  that  "Vote"  yourself,  us  it  is 
tiiere?    A.  Well,  that  is  an  "N." 

Q.  That  is  you  meant  it  for  an  "N?"  A.  I  don't  make  my 
"Vs"  that  way. ' 

Q.  You  don't  make  your  "Vs"  that  way,  but  look  at  it  (show- 
ing witness  book)?     A.  It  was  written  in  a  hurry. 

Q.  I  was  wondering,  Mr.  Reppenhagen,  when  I  came  across 
that  item  if  the  whisky  and  the  vote  went  together,  snd  how 
much  wouhi  go  for  the  whisky  and  how  much  for  the  vote, 
(The  witness  laughs,  but  does  not  answer.) 

Q.  Now  while  you  were  in  the  organization  you  gat  in  the 
Siimc  committee  that  Sir.  Voorhis  sat?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  wa«  called  the  executive  committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  /ou  were  the  leader  of  that  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  And  in  the  executive  committee  it  was,  I  suppose,  as  it  is 
in  all  other  similar  organizations,  frequently  discussed  about 
dividing  the  patronage,  was  it  not?  A.  Not  in  the  organization, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  But  in  the  executive  sessions  of  this  committee  on  organi- 
zation?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  never  spoken  of?    A.  At  one  time  it  was. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  that?  A.  I  think  that  was  the  last 
time  that  I  sat  in  the  meeting,  ' 

Q.  There  were  complaints  made,  were  there,  that  there  ha4 
not  been  a  fare  division  of  the  patronage?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  all  the  patronage  the  organization  hoped  to  get  was 
the  patronage  given  by  Mr.  Voorhis  in  the  police  department, 
was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  trouble  was  at  that  meeting  that  some  districts 
complained  they  did  not  get  as  much  as  other  districts?  A. 
X  don't  know  there  was  any  complaint  made. 

Q.  It  was  talked  about,  was  it  not?  A.  After  the  meeting 
was   over  probably. 

Q.  Was  it  not  openly  stated  at  that  meeting,  or  at  some  meet- 
ing, that  Mr.  Martin  had  got  the  lion's  share  of  the  cMnmission- 
er's  patronage?     A,  Not  in  my  presence;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that?    A.  I  heard  of  it,  yes, 
Q.  And  jon  have  testified  that  it  was  not  understood  through- 
out the  organization  that  Mr.  Martin  was  the  direct  man  to 
deal  with  in  order  to  get  patronage  from  Commissioner  Voorhia? 
A.  That  is  what  I  thought;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  and  the  tnowledge,  was  it 
not?    A.  Not  between  ourselves. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  That  was  the  general  belief  of  the  whole  organization?  A, 
Yes,  sir.  > 

Q.  That  he  was  a  dispenser  of  patronage  and  had  everything 
in  his  hands?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Mr.    Goff:  '  i 

Q.  And  that  is  why  you  went  to  him  in  this  Creeden  matter? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  heard  rumors  yon  say  that  Captain  Creeden  had  to 
pay  for  his  appointment;  these  rumors  were  around  the  dihr 
trict:  did  you  ever  speali  to  Commissioner  Voorhia  about  the 
rumor?     A.  No,  sir.  ) 

Q.  Did  he  ever  say  anything  to  you?     A.  No,  sU*. 

Q.  Read  that  for  me  (showing 'witness  book)?  A.  That  is  one 
of  those  drop  machines,  nickel  machines. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  one  of  those  machines  in  your  place? 
A.  I  guess  I  had  them  about  six  weeks. 

<J.  And  you  paid  $30  for  the  machine?     A.  Yes,  sir,    ' 

Q.  And  you   called  it  "  fakir "  machine?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  is  what  this  check  is  for  "  fakir  "  machine?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  [  ,  . 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  that  the  nickel  in  the  slot?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goflf: 

Q.  You  discovered  that  it  was  a  fake?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  something  about  these  machines  now;  on 
what  terms  did  you  get  that  machine  into  your  place?  A.  I 
paid  cash  for  it. 

Q.  Did  you  buy  it  outright?     A.  I  bought  it  outright;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  the  police  raise  any  question  about  jonr  having  that 
machine  in  your  place?  A.  I  was  told  to  take  it  dawn  and  1 
took  it  down, 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  An  oflflcer  on  the  beat  came  In  and  told 
me  to  take  it  off  the  bar. 

Q.  You  had  it  on  the  bar?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  one  of  these  moveable  ones?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  When  you  wrote  this  in  your  check-book  "  fakir "  machine 
did  you  mean  it  was  a  fake  upon  you  or  upon  your  customers? 
A.  I  did  not  know  what. 

Q.  Did  it  cheat  you  as  the  proprietor  of  the  place?  A.  No, 
sir.  I  i 

Q.  It  cheated  the  fellows  that  played?     A.  Generally,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  the  officer  told  you  to  take  that  off  the  bar,  you  took 
it  off,  didn't  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  put  it  back  again?    A.  Never. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  it?     A.  I  got  it  in  the  place. 

Q.  You  have  got  it  in  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  keep  it  on  the  bar?  A.  I  never  put  it  on  the 
bar  afterward. 

Q.  Where  do  you  keep  it  now?    A,  Standipg  under  the  bar. 

Q,  Is  it  used  at  all  ?    A.  Never. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  it  is  the  general  custom  in  your  busi- 
ness to  make  these  loans— not  in  your  particular  business  but 
in  the  business  of  those  engaged  in  the  same  business  to  make 
these  loans  to  policemen?    A,  That  I  can  not  say. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it  from  rumor  or  custom?    A.  I  have  heard  it. 

Q,  You  have  heard  that  those  engaged  in  your  business  do 
the  same  as  you  did?     A,  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Loaned  money  to  policeman?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  all. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Mr.  Snell  in  court?     (No  response.) 

Sergeant  Taylor  in  the  court-room? 

Sergeant  Taylor. — Yes.  sir. 

John  J.  I'aylor,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testiiied   as  follows: 

Mr,  Goff.— You  will  now  consider  that  you  are  under  oath, 
and  this  committee  wishes  you,  if  you  will  be  kind  enough,  to 
leave  the  court  room  for  a  while,  and  not  to  speak  to  any  per- 
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Bon,  OP  to  allow  any  person  to  speak  with  you  on  any  matter 
touciiing  this  investigation- 
Chairman   Lexow. — When   shall   he   return? 
Mr.  Gofl, — He  will  remain  subject  to  call. 
Chairman  Lexow. — Remain  subject  to  call  outside,  sergeant 
Anthony  J.  Allaire,  was  then  called  to  the  stand  and  sworn. 
Mr.  Goff.— Will  you  consider  yourself  now  under  oath  as  a 
witness  before  this  committee;  and  you  will  please  retire  and 
do  not  allow  any  person  to  speak  to  you  or  you  speak  to  any 
person  on  any  matter  touching  this  investigation  until  .von  are 
called.  ' 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Subject  to  the  call  of  the  committee,  out- 
aide  of  the  courtroom,  captain, 

Thomas  O'Neill,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  Goff; 
Q.  Do  you  understand,  officer,  that  in  coming  here  under  sub- 
poena, to  this  committee,  you  are  bound  under  the  solemn 
obligations  of  your  oath,  and  upon  your  conscience,  to  tell  the 
whole  truth,  and  everything  about  which  you  may  be  inquired 
on  —  yon  understand  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  respect  the  obligations  of  your  oath?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Chairman  Lexow. — And  that  anything  you  say  here  is  privil- 
eged, you  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  anything  that  you  may  say 
before  this  committee,  with  reference  to  any  corruption  in  the 
police  department,  but  you  may  be  prosecuted  with  reference 
to  any  false  oath,  which  means  periury,  and  punished  as  perjury 
is  in  any  court. 

Q,  Now,  Officer  O'Neill,  are  you  under  fear  of  any  one;  are 
you  afraid  to  testify  against  any  one?  A.  Well,  I  don't  like  to 
testify  unless  I  have  to. 

Q.  Are  you  under  fear?  A.  Well,  not  exactly  fear;  of  course, 
I  want  to  tell  the  truth,  counselor. 

Q.  But  are  you  under  fear  that  if  you  do  tell  the  truth,  you 
will  suffer  for  telling  the  truth?     A.  Well,  that  might  be. 

Q.  You  fear  that,  do  you;  you  were  in  court  this  morning  when 
you  heard  the  chairman  of  this  committee  announce  that  no  wit- 
ness can  be  interfered  with  or  prosecuted  in  any  court,  or  in 
any  proceeding  for  any  testimony  he  may  give  before  this  com- 
mittee—  you  heard  that?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

L.  634  *  ^ 
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Chairman  Lesow. —  I  think  I  maj  safely  assure  this  witness, 
that  if  there  is  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  or  embarrass  any 
of  the  witnesses  before  this  committee,  that  this  committee  will 
be  continued  just  as  long  as  the  life  of  the  Senate  lasts,  with  a 
view  of  preventing  it 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  the  apprehension  you  have,  or  the  fear 
you  have,  that  you  may  suffer  or  be  injured  in  your  official  life 
as  a  policeman  will  interfere  with  your  telling  the  truth  here? 
A.  Well,  I  hope  not.  , 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  require  an  eifort  on  your  part?  A, 
Well,  of  course,  I  can't  say  that  for  sure. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  notwithstanding  this  apprehension  that 
you  feel  you  will  nevertheless  tell  the  trutL  in  answer  to 
whatever  questions  I  may  put  to  you?    A.  I  shall,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  endeavored  to  avoid  being  subpoenaed  here,  to 
avoid  being  called?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  want  to  be  called;  no,  sir. 

Q.  You  would  rather  be  excused?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  officer,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A. 
Twenty-four  years.  '  , 

Q.  I  see  that  you  have  got  four  stripes  there?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q,  Each  stripe  represents  five  years?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Record,  pretty  good?     A.  Twentietli  July,  1870. 

Q.  A  sergeant  or  patrolman?    A.  Tatrolman  all  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  promotion?    A.  I  never  did. 

Q.  You  never  got  the  bee  of  ambition  buzzing  around  in 
your  bonnet;  did  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  satisflod  to  go  along  quietly  as  a  policeman? 
A.  Well,  I  was  anxious  to  be  detailed,  and  I  got  what  I  wanted. 

Q.  And  were  you  detailed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Where?    A.  Well,  I  was  at  the  City  Hall  for  three  years. 

Q.  When  were  you  put  on  the  steamboat  squad?  A.  To  the 
best  of  my  belief,  I  think  it  was  in  '84. 

Q.  To  what  pier  were  you  assigned?  A.  Well,  I  was  at  sev- 
eral piers  on  the  East  river,  piers  37.  38  and  39. 

Q.  On  the  East  river?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  of  the  steamboat  squad  when  you 
were  first  assigned  to  duty  there?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  He  is  on  the  retired  list?  , 

Q.  While  you  were  at  piers  37,  38  and  39  on  the  East 
river,  and  during  Captain  Gastlin's  command  of  that  steamboat 
sqnad,  did  you  receive  any  money  from  the  lessees  or  occupants 
of  the  piers?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Not  a  dollar?  A.  Yes;  I  received  at  New  Year's,  flO  from 
Mr,  Hall,  agent  of  the  ateamship  company. 

Q.  Were  you  assigned  subsequent  to  that  to  the  North  river 
pier?    A.  Yes;  I  went  to  the  North  river  in  1891. 
Q.  What  pier?    A.  Pier  45. 

Q.  Was  that  the  French  dock,  French  line?  A,  No.  sir;  that 
was  the  White  Star  line, 

Q,  Who  was  in  command  of  the  squad  there,  oflBcer?  A. 
Captain  Schmittberger, 

Q,  While  jou  were  on  the  dock  of  the  steamship  company  did 
you  receive  any  money  from  the  White  Star  company?  A,  I  did 
sir, 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Ten  dollars  a  week;  they  gave  me  that  for 
extra  services  and  expenses. 

Q.  You  were  a  good  officer  there?  A.  Without  any  solicita- 
tion on  my  part, 

Q.  I  understand  that;  the  company  gave  this  money  to  you  for 
services  rendered  to  them?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  performed  work  or  hours  of  duty  for  them  outside 
of  your  regular  police  hours,  did  you  not?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  And  the  company  gave  you  this  $10  a  week  as  a  sort  of 
compensation  for  this  work?    A,  Yes,  and  for  my  meals. 

Q.  Out  of  that  $10  a  week  did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  one? 
A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  To  the  wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  Vail  ?    A.  I  never  gave  any  money  to  Vail. 
Q.  Who   was    the    wardman?    A.  Officer  'Miichaeil    Gannon; 
he  is  now  retired. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  him?  A.  Twenty-five  dollars  a 
month.  ' 

Q.  Did  be  go  around  to  the  dock  to  collect  that  money  from 
you?     A.  He  did. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Every  month. 

Q.  For  what  did  you  give  him  that  money,  for  what  purpose? 
A,  Well,  he  told  me  the  captain  wanted  it. 
Q.  That  the  captain  wanted  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Were  you  not  aware  of  the  fact  Ihat  unless  you  paid  that 
money  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  on  that  dock?     A. 
Oh,  well,  I  suppose  that  would  be  the  understanding. 
Q.  You  assumed  that,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  order  to  be  allowed  to  remain  on  thnt  dock  you  bad  to 
pay  $25  a  month  to  the  captain,  as  you  understood  it?     A,  Yes. 
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Q.  And  you  gave  it  to  Gannon?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  a  common  thing  in  that  squad 
for  all  the  men  upon  that  force  to  pay  in  like  manner?  A.  Of 
course,  I  couldn't  say  of  my  own  knowledge. 

Q.  Was  it  not  commonly  understood  and  known  among  the 
men  that  they  had  to  pay?    A.  I  have  heard  it  said  so;  yea,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  It  was  understood  to  be  a  custom?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Ooff: 

Q.  Did  that  continue  all  the  time  that  Schmittberger  waa  in 
command?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  When  Schmittberger  left  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A. 
Sergeant  Taylor  was  put  in  charge, 

Q.  He  was  in  charge  of  the  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  long  was  Sergeant  Taylor  in  charge  —  as  acting 
captain,  I  suppose?  A,  Yes,  sir;  Sergeant  Taylor  was  in  com- 
mand from  January  12,  1892,  to  April  19,  1892. 

Q.  And  then  Captain  Schmittberger  went  into  command?  A. 
Captain  Schmittgerger  before  that. 

Q,  I  should  say,  Allaire?  A.  Captain  Allaire  since  tnen  to 
the  present  date. 

Q.  While  Sergeant  Taylor  was  in  command  as  acting  captain, 
did  you  continue  to  pay  this  ?25  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  it?     A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  There  being  no  captain  then,  did  you  pay  it  to  him,  as  yon 
understood  it,  for  his  individual  use?  .A.  I  didn't  know  for 
anything  else. 

Q.  He  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  and  he  was  the  hlgb- 
fcst  authority  in  that  precinct  for  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Did  yoii  pay  it  into  his  hands,  officer?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  sergeant  who  is  under  oath  now  and  outside; 
that  has  been  here  this  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  Captain  Allaire  assumed  command  of  the  precinct, 
did  you  continue  to  pay?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  from  the  time  that  Captain  Allaire 
took    command?,    A.    Sergeant    Taylor. 

Q.  To  Sergeant  Taylor;  when  you  paid  it  to  Sergeant  Taylor, 
from  the  time  that  Captain  Allaire  took  command,  did  you  pay 
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it  with  the  intent  and  with  tlie  purpose  that  it  should  go  to  the 
captain?  A,  I  never  had  any  question  about  that;  I  never 
asked  any  questions;  there  was  nothing  said. 

Q.  You  understood  that  that  was  wliat  it  was  expected  of  you 
for?     A.  I  suppose  BO.  ; 

(j.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  more  than  $25  a  month,  oflicer? 
A.  No,  air;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Are  you  there  yet  at  the  dock?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  receiving  the  same  compensation 
right  alonfi?  A.  Not  up  till  now;  up  until  the  police  comittia- 
siouers  passed  a  resolution  objecting  to  it. 

Q.  Until  recently?     A.  Along  in  June,  I  think  it  was. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  What  resolutions  were  you  going  to  ppeak  about?  A, 
They  passed  a  resolution  and  sent  orders  all  around  to  the 
different  steamship  companies  not  to  pay  anything  to  the  officers. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  And  that  was  about  the  month  of  June?     A.  I  thinli  it  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  And  from  tliat  time  on  it  has  been  «topped?    A.  Stopped 
ever  since.  '  ,     ,     I 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

(J.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  first  time  j'ou  were  called  upon 
to  pay  |25  a  month  out  of  this  extra  money  you  received  from 
the  steamship  company  was  the  very  first  month  that  Captain 
Schniittberger  took   command  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  before  that?  A.  He  was  in  command  of  the 
precinct  bi'fore  1  went  to  that  pier. 

Q.  The  first  money  you  paid  you  paid  under  Captain  Schmitt- 
lierger?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  The  very  first  montli  after  you  received  this  extra  com- 
pensation from  the  steamship  company  you  paid  $25  to  Ward- 
man  Gann-jn?  A.  I  didn't  pay  the  first  month,  not  for  about 
six  weeks,  T  thinli  it  was  after  I  went  on  the  pier. 

i}.  They  were  pretty  sharp  on  to  it,  if  they  were  not  right  on 
the  month?     A.  Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  Did  Wardman  Gannon  call  upon  you  at  the  doct?  A.  He 
did.  ; 

Q.  What  did  he  say,  state  what  his  conversation  was — par- 
don me;  when  you  received  your  first  month's  compensation 
you  did  not  voluntarily  go  around  and  hunt  up  the  wardman 
or  anybody  else  to  come  and  collect  f25  out  of  it,  did  you?  A. 
I  did  not 

Q.  You  concluded  that  that  money  you  might  keep  yourself? 
A.  Well,  of  course,  I  heard  —  there  was  a  rnmor  that  that  was  a 
hal)!t  of  giving  up  part  of  It. 

Q.  Then  you  expected  to  be  called  upon?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  When  Gannon  first  called  upon  you,  just  tell  us  his  con- 
versation as  nearly  as  you  can  reeolh'ct  it,  word  for  word 
possible?  A.  It  is  a  good  while  ago  now,  counselor,  I  can  noi 
remember  just  Hie  exact  words, 

(Chairman  Lexoiv. — Give  us  the  substance  as  nearly  as  you  can. 

The  Witness. — He  came  to  me  and  he  said  to  me  that  he 
understood  there  was  some  money  here  to  the  ofBcer.  I  said 
yes  I  heard  so.  He  said,  how  much  is  it.  I  says  I  don't  know 
yef.  I  haven't  collected  it.  He  said.  I  understand  there  is  540 
a  month,  and  the  captain  wants  $25. 

Q.  The  captain  wants  $25  of  the  $40?  A.  I  said,  "Isn't  that 
a  little  too  steep,  too  much;"  "Well,"  he  said,  "That  is  what 
he  wants; "  so  I  didn't  hold  any  more  argument  about  it. 

Q.  You  thought  discretion  was  the  better  part  of  valor  there? 
(No  answer.)  l 

Charles  A.  Beek,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  GofE:  ■; 

'  Q.  You  have  been  before  this  committee,  and,  I  think,  you 
were  treated  fairly  and  decently;  were  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  matters  that  I  did  not  ask  you  about, 
officer,  before;  I  will  ask  yon  about  them  now;  you  testified 
before,  that  you  had  received  money  from  the  steamship  com- 
pany, and  that  you  had  given  up  part  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  up  part  of  that  money?  A.  To  Ser- 
geant Taylor,  f 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Sergeant  Taylor?  A.  At  the 
time  you  have  reference?  . 

Q.  Yea.    A.  Ten  dollars.  , 
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Q,  Ten  dollars  a  month?    A.  No,  sir;  only  $10. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  testified  to  before;  who  was  captain  of 
the  precinct  then?     A.  Captain  Allaire. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  at  the  time  of  Captain  Schmittberger? 
A.  At  the  American  pier? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  pier  were  you  on  duty?     A.  The  Providence  line. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  money  from  the  Providence  line?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  any  part  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  who?    A.  I  gave  it  to  OflScer  Vail. 

Q.  Who  was  OflQcer  Vail?    A.  Wardman. 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  force  yet?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  he?     A.  1  believe  he  is  in  court. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  OfBcer  Vail?     A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q,  A  month?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Officer  Vail  specially  detailed  at  that  time?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  In  uniform?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  doing  special   duty?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  toot  place  between  your- 
self and  Officer  Vail?  A.  Very  little  on  the  pier;  he  said, 
"You  are  getting  |10  a  month;"  I  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "I 
want  it. 

Q,  He  wants  it?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "For  who?"  he  said,  "For 
the  old  man."  j 

Q.  What  did  you  say  then?  A,  Well,  I  said,  "All  right;  come 
around  the  first  of  the  month."  ; 

Q.  Did  he  go  around  the  first  of  the  month?  A.  The  first  or 
second;  I  am  not  positive. ,  i 

Q.  Pretty  close  on  to  the  date?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  gave  him  the  $10?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Was  that  all  you  received  there?     A.  That  is  all  I  received. 

Q.  So  you  gave  up  everything  you  received?     A,  I  did. 

Q.  And  Schmittberger  was  in  command  at  that  tinie?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  pay  every  month  during  Schmittber- 
ger's  command  of  that  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  this  same  OfBcer  Vail?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  To  anybody  else?    A.  Officer  Gannon. 
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Q.  How  msmj  times  did  Officer  Vail  collect  It?  A.  I  dou't 
really  know;  two  or  three  times,  I  think,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
and  then  Gannon  took  charge  of  it. 

Q,  Did  you  give  up  money  to  any  other  officer  than  to  those 
jou  have  testitied  to?     A.  I'es,  sir, 

Q.  To  who  else?     A.  To  Bergeant  Taylor. . 

Q.  Was  he  acting  captain  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Sergeant  Taylor  wTiile  he  waa 
acting  captain?    A.  Ten  dollars. 

Q.  Each  month?    A.  Each  month. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  himself  personally?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  identified  the  officer  this  morning  as  he  took  the  oath 
as  S*'>-{reant  Taylor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  month  or  $10  a  week?  A.  Ten  dollars  a 
month,  I  I 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  all  this  officer  got  when  he  was  at  the  North 
river  pier.  , 

Senator  Q'Connor. — He  kept  nothing  for  himself. 

Mr.  Goff.— Kept  nothing  for  himself,   gave   it  all   up. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  only  inducement  you  had  for  giving  it  up  was  to  have 
a  fairly  nice  position  there?  A.  No,  sir;  I  had  a  very  bad  one, 
out  in  the  street  all  day  long;  I  worked  from  6  in  the  morning 
until  6  at  night.  '■■■■, 

i}.  Then  you  did  not  care  for  that  particular  detail?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  addition  to  that  had  to  pay  everything  over  that 
you  received?    A.  That  is  the  idea. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  heen  on  the  force?  A.  Twenty- 
Iwo  years  last  March. 

Ry  Senator  O'Connor:  '    "■ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  promotion?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  any  use?    A.  I  don't  know.  ;  T 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  pay  any  money  during  Captain  Allaire's  com- 
maod?    A,   Yes,  sir, 

Q.  To  wliom?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it  now  tliat  you  paid  to  Sergeant  Taylor 
while  he  was  acting  captain,  and  you  have  also  paid  to  him 
.since  Allaire  has  been  in  command  ever  month?  A.  Yea;  not 
every  month  up  to  and  until  last  June. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  up  to  last  June,  of  course. 

By   Senator   Pound; 

Q.  That  is  from  the  time  he  took  command  of  the  precinct 
unWl 'the  order  was  issued  by  the  police  commissioners?  A. 
On  the  9th  of  last  February  I  was  transferred  from  the  Ston- 
ington  line  to  the  American  line,  and  I  received  $45  from  the 
American  line,  but  all  I  gave  up  of  That  $45  was  $10;  that  was 
from   February  until   last  June, 

Scmator  Bradley.— From  February  till  last  June  he  received 
from  the  American  line  $45,  and  all  he  gave  up  was  $10,  so  he 
had  a  little  to  himself  from  February  to  June,  and  then  when 
the  general  order  was  issued  by  the  police  commissioners  they 
all  stopped  giving. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  the  names  of  all  the  officers  to  whom  you 
gave  up  money  and  to  all  the  captains?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  is,  you  gave  up  money  while  Schmittberger  was  in 
command?     A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  Taylor  was  acting  in  command?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  Allaire  was  in  command  up  to  the  time  of  the 
issuing  of  the  orders  by  the  police  commissioners     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  common  understanding  and  knowledge  among 
the  officers  of  that  squad?  A,  I  believe  it  was;  t  never  had 
any  conversation  with  any  of  them  in  relation  to  it. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  when  you  were  giving  up  this  money 
ynii  had  to  give  it  for  the  puropse  of  the  captain  allowing  you 
to  remain  at  the  several  docks?     A.  I  presume  that  is  the  idea. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  you  had?  A.  Well,  yes;  T 
think   it  was. 
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Q.  When  the  officer  said  to  you  the  old  man  wants  it,  you 
understood  who  that  was?  A.  I  understood  that  was  the 
captain.  ( 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  promotion?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  did?     A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  any  one  ever  ask  yon  to  apply  for  promotion?  A. 
No,   sir. 

Q.  You  have  Ixen  satisfied  to  go  along  as  patrolman,  on 
special  detail  if  you  could  get  it?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  have  never  been  able  to  save  much  money,  have  you, 
after  supporting  your  family?    A.  No,  sir;  never  saved  a  dollar, 

Q.  And  you  have  felt  you  never  had  sufficient  capital  to 
apply  for  promotion?  A.  That  is  a  question  I  couldn't  answer 
because  I  never  asked  anybody. 

Q.  You  are  on  there  over  20  years,  are  you  not?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Ivexow. —  Twenty-two  years. 

Herman  Intemann,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Twenty  years 
and  over. 

Q.  And  to  what  precinct  are  you  attached  to  now?  A. 
Thirty- seventh  precinct 

Q.  That  is  the  steamboat  squad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pier  are  you  on  duty?  A.  I  am  on  the  American 
pier. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  American  pier?  A. 
Between  six  and  seven  years. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  been  getting  a  month  from  the  Ameri- 
can pier?    A.  Been  $10  a  week  until  six  months  passed, 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Up  to  about  six  months?    A.  Excuse  me. 

Q.  That  is  right,  just  take  your  time,  all  we  want  officer  is 
the  truth?    A.  When  I  first  went  there  I  only  got  $5. 

Q.  Five  dollars  a  week?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  afterward  it  was  raised  to  $10  a  week?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  what  captain  was  in  command  of  that  precinct  when 
you  first  "went  there?     A.  Captain  Gaatlin. 

Q,  He  is  retired?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  jou  pay  money  out  of  that  $5  a  week  that  you  received 
to  any  person  during  Captain  Gastlin's  command?  A.  I  would 
lil:e  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  excuse  me  from  answering;  I  have 
been  before  the  grand  jury  on  that  question,  and  I  would  like 
to  be  excused  from  answering  that  question. 

Q.  That  does  not  excuse  you,  officer,  from  answering  here; 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  us;  we  are  not  asking  you  what  you 
testified  to  before  the  grand  jury;  that  won't  do.  '  ■ 

Chairman  liexow. —  Any  testimony  given  by  you  here,  oflScer, 
prevents  you  from  being  indicted  or  prosecuted;  it  serves  as  a 
complete  protection  to  you  against  any  indictment  or  prosecu- 
tion to  the  giving  of  a  bribe,  or  for  corruption  of  that  descrip- 
tion—  do  you  understand  that? 

The  Witness. —  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  Now,  you  are  not  at  liberty  here  to  plead 
anything  except  the  privilege  which  other  witnesses  can  plead, 
if  your  answer  will  tend  to  degrade  or  incriminate  you,  you  can 
plead  that,  but  you  can  not  plead  anything  else;  yon  must 
answer  unless  that  is  the  fact. 

Q.  I  wish  to  confine  my  inquiries  to  this  dock  matter,  I 
don't  want  to  go  into  any  matters  of  your  police  life  at  all  just 
now;  there  are  matters  I  might  find  interesting  to  talk  to  you 
about  before  this  committee,  I  don't  wish  to  do  so  now;  this  com- 
mittee ia  seeking  to  break  up  a  vile  system  in  this  police  depart- 
ment, and  as  you  ought  to  be  well  aware  that  for  any  testimony 
you  may  give  upon  the  question  of  accepting  bribes  or  paying 
bribes  to  anyone  you  can  not  be  prosecuted  or  interfered  with; 
the  law  gives  you  that  protection;  now,  I  ask  yon  if  during  the 
time  that  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  of  that  precinct,  did 
you  give  up  to  any  person  part  of  the  money  you  received  from 
the  American  line?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Not  a  cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  it?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  Captain  Schmittberger  take  command  of  that 
precinct?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  1S91;  I  don't  exactly  remember 
when,  '^ 

Q.  How  much  were  you  getting  a  week  from  the  steamship 
company  when  Captain  Schmittberger  took  command?  A.  Ten 
dollars  a  week. 

Q.  The  company  had  raised  you  from  $5  to  ?10,  in  the  mean- 
time?   A,  Yes,  sir.  '  , 
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Q.  When  Captain  idclimittberger  took  commaQd,  did  you  give 
up  any  part  of  tliat  money?    A.  No,  sir.  . 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked?    A.  No,  sir.  | 

Q.  Have  you  ever  given  up  any  part  of  that  money?  A. 
Never  give  up  a  cent.  j 

Q.  Were  you  ever  asked  for  a  cent?     A,  No,  sir. 

Oliairraan  Lexow. —  You  understand,  witness,  that  while  any 
testimony  of  yours,  in  respect  to  having  given  a  bribe  is  privil- 
eged here,  and  that  you  can  not  be  prosecuted  for  it,  if  you  per- 
jure yourself,  if  you  commit  perjury,  it  is  just  as  much  perjury 
here  as  it  would  be  in  a  court  of  law,  and  that  means  15  years 
in  State  prison. 

Q.  Your  friend  Flynn  is  not  alive  now  —  how  many  people 
did  you  club  that  were  robbed  in  Geoghan  and  Flynn's  place? 
A.  None  that  I  remember;  I  never  had  any  dealings  with 
Oeoghan  and  Flynn,  ,  ) 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  all  times  called  into  their  dives  when  any 
man  had  been  robbed  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  gone  before  the  grand  jury,  and  you  have  per- 
jured yourself,  and  dare  not  deny  it  now;  have  you  not?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  did  not  go  before  the  grand  jury 
of  this  county  and  deliberately  perjure  yourself,  as  you  are 
■doing  now?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Officers  here  have  sworn  that  it  was  a  common  rumor  and 

common  knowledge  through  the  whole  department,  or  at  least 

through  that  squad,  that  every  oflQcer  detailed  upon  a  dock  had 

to  give  up  so  much  a  month  to  the  captain;  do  you  mean  to  say 

.  you  were  exempt?     A.  I  never  give  op  a  cent. 

Q.  Were  yon  a  special  favorite  of  the  captain  that  you  did 
not  have  to  pay?     A.  I  never  give  up  a  cent 

Q.  You  never  gave  up  a  cent?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  you  took  this  money  as  a  bribe,  did  yon  not?  A.  I 
took  it  for  my  meals. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  took  it  for  my  meals. 

Q.  The  city  of  New  York  paid  you  money  to  get  your  meals, 
$1,200  a  year?    A.  Well  — ' 

Q,  The  city  of  New  York  paid  you  $1,200  a  year  to  get  your 
meals?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  took  this  money  from  the  steamship  company 
as  blackmail,  in  order  that  you  do  your  duty  as  a  policeman; 
is  that  not  the  fact?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  ^tat  did  you  take  it  for?    A,  I  took  it  for  my  meals  and  ^^  _ 

for  extra  services  that  I  rendered.  .^^^  by  CjOOQ  I C 
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Q.  Bnt  jou  were  bound  in  duty  to  render  them  all  the  services 
that  jou  could  as  a  policeman;  then,  why  did  you  ask  money 
from  them,  $20  a  month?  A.  Well,  I  had  stayed  there  nights 
overtime;  stayed  all  night  for  this  company. 

Q.  Did  you  not  insist  on  the. money  being  raised  from  $5 
to  $10?    A.  1  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  the  other  companies  were  paying  the 
same?     A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  And,  therefore,  yen  wouldn't  stay  any  longer  there  doing 
night  work  for  them  unless  they  raised  the  money  from  $5  to 
$10?    A.  I  didn't  say  anytliing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  How  did  you  learn  the  other  companies  were  paying  flO  a 
week;  now,  don't  look  and  count  your  Anger-tops;  look  at  me; 
how  did  you  learn  it  —  are  you  dumb?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  answer  it;  now,  look  up;  how  did  you  learn 
it;  that  is  my  question?  A,  I  suppose  I  heard  it  rumored;  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  Never  mind  your  supposition;  you  must  have  learned  it;  I 
want  to  know  how  you  learned  it?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
remember  how.  \ 

Q.  You   don't   rem,ember?     a.  fNo,    sir.    ' 

Q.  If  you  don't  remember  that  you  learned  it,  how  is  it  that 
you  don't  remember  how  you  learned  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What  is  the  trouble  with  you  ?    A.  Nothing  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  don't  you  find  your  voice  —  how  did  you  learn?  A. 
I  suppose  I  heard  it  from  other  men. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  that  at  first;  you  have  boasted  before 
coming  into  tliis  court  that  you  would  not  tell  the  truth,  that 
nothing  could  be  got  out  of  you?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  spoken  and  said  that  you 
would  not  give  anything  away;  will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you  say  so,  officer?    A.  1  dou't  remember. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  fell  men  before  you  came 
into  this  court— -look  op,  sir;  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not 
say  to  persons  that  if  you  were  forced  to  come  here  that  the 
committee  could  not  compel  you  to  tell  anything  — will  you 
just  look  at  me?     A.  I  don't  remember: 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  that  jou  did  not  do  so?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
remembei". 

Q.  You  know  it,  it  only  occurred  last  Saturday;  now,  you  do 
not  find  inspiration  up  there  at  the  ceiling,  look  at  rae  and  get 
inspiration  from  me;  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  aa  late  as 
last  Saturday  toast?    A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  boast?  A.  Not  that  I  re- 
member. ;  j  If 

Q.  If  you  had,  yo'u  would  have  remembered  it,  only  a  few  days 
ago?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything: — do  you?  A.  I  don't  Imow  what 
you  mean. 

Q.  Are  you  a  man  of  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  have  you?  A.  I  have  six  children  liv- 
ing. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Eight  hundred  and  forty-eight 
Union  avenue. 

Q.  Union  avenue,  in  the  annexed  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  there?  A.  I  went  up  there 
five  years  ago. 

Q.  That  is  the  Twenty-fourth  ward,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Own  your  own  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  it  built?    A.  No,  sir;  I  bought  it. 

Q.  You    bought   tjie   house?    A.  Yes,    sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  it?    A.  I  paid  $4,725  for  it. 

Q.  Have  you  got  more  than  one  lot?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  paid  $4,725?  A.  T  think  it 
will  be  six  years  on  the  1st  of  August. 

Q.  Paid  that  money  in  cash?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  on  mortgage?  A.  I  only  paid,  I  think  T  only 
paid  $700  cash. 

Q.  How  much  have  you  paid  on  the  mortgage  since?  A.  I 
have  paid  —  well,  I  have  $2,000  mortgage  on  it  yet. 

Q.  Who  held  the  mortgage?  A.  A  man  named  Buehl;  I  pay 
my  interest  at  Mr.  Armstrong's,  7  Nassau  street. 

Q.  Is  that  the  $2,000  that  remains  from  the  original  [nii-ehase 
money  of  $4,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  your  salary  has  been  $1,200  a  year?     A.  Yes,  fir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  bank  account?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  Irving  National  Bank. 

Q.  That  is  a  deposit  bank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Keep  a  check-book?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  are  you  in  that  requires  the  keeping  'if  a 
check-book?  A.  I  have  charge  of  property  for  my  wife's  uncle; 
he  is  ia  Germany. 

Q.  You  have  charge  of  property  for  your  wife's  uncle  who  ia 
in  Germany?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  act  as  agent  for  that?  A.  Weil,  I  don't  act  as  agent; 
I  used  to  live  in  the  house. 

Q.  It  is  only  one  house,  is  it?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-one  J'-leocker 
street 

Q.  You  collect  the  rents?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  sent  remittances  to  Germany?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Are  you  in  any  other  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  property  for  which  you  are  agent?  A,  1 
am  not  an  agent;  it  is  my  wife's  uncle;  he  has  got  a  daughter 
or  daughter-in-law  living  in  Hudson  street,  and  she  gives  me  the 
ront,  and  I  forward  it. 

Q.  She  gives  you  the  rent  and  you  forward  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  what  you  keep  a  deposit  bank  acocunt  for?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  that  is  I  have  only  opened  this  account;  I  don't  know 
how  long  go,  I  think  in   September. 

Q,  Of  this  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  savings  bank  account?     A.  Yes;  I  have. 

Q.  Wliere;  what  savings  bank?     A.  Manhattan  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  an  account  in  the  Manhattan  Sav- 
ings Bank?  A.  I  formerly,  I  used  to  pay  rent  I  used  to  get  off 
the  house;  I  would  deposit  it  there  and  draw  it  out  when  I 
wanted  it;  that  is  under  my  wife's  name  and  mine. 

Q.  Is  this  account  in  the  Manhattan  Bank  in  your  name?  A, 
My  wife's  and  mine,   both. 

Q.  Your  joint  names?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  W^hat  is  your  balance  there?    A.  I  think  it  is  about  fl2. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  bank  account  in  any  other  laank?  A.  I 
think  T  have  a  little  in  the  East  River. 

Q.  The  East  River  Savings  Bank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ^Yllyl  is  your  liiilance  there'*  A,  Well,  i  ccilihi't  s;iy 
exactly;  it  isn't  much;  it  is  about  ?25  or  $30,  something  of  that 
kind. 

Q.  Why  do  you  keep  these  two  bank  accounts  with  such  small 
margins?  A.  Well,  I  have  been  very  short  of  money;  I  had  a 
little  money  in  the  banks  previous  to  buying  this  house. 
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Q.  Has  jour  wife  a  bank  account?     A.  Only  the  joint  book. 
Q-  Are  there  any  other  bank  accounts  now  in  either  your 
name  or  in  your  wife's  name,  or  in  your  joint  names?     A,  No, 
fljr. 
Q.  Have  you  got  a  safe  deposit  vault?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Do  you  own  any  otiier  real  property  than  the  piece  you  have 
(les.ribed?    A.   Yes;   I  own  800—1  think  it  is  HOi  Cauklwell 
avenue. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?    A.  Four  thousand  two 
hundred  dollars,  I  think. 
Q.   When  did  you  buy  that?     A.  Six  years  ago. 
Q.  How  much  mortgage  on  it?     A.  No  mortgage. 
Q.  Paid  for  that  in   cash?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  balance  in  the  Irving  Bank?  A.  Well,  T 
couldn't  say;  I  got  an  award  from  the  city  last  week,  and  I 
deposited  a  check  of  |1,450  there. 

Q.  An  award  for  what?     A.  From  the  city;  the  city  takes  a 
piece  off  the  front,  45  feet  off  the  avenue,  to  widen  the  avenue. 
Q.  That  is  up  at  Cauldwell  Park?    A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Or  Union  avenue,  which?    A.  Cauldwell  avenue. 
Q.  What  is  the  balance  outside  of  the  fl,400  you  got  from 
the  city?    A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  can  show  yon  the  book  and  you 
can  figure  it  up  if  you  want  to. 

Q.  Let  me  have  the  book?    A.  I  will  give  you  deposit  book. 
().  Have  you  got  the  deposit-book  in  the  East  Eiver  bank  too? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  I  was  going  to  call  for  this  book?  A. 
T  didn't  know. 

Q.  Always  carry  it  with  you?     A.  Xo,  sir;  I  do  not. 
Q.  What  made  you  carry  it  with  you  to-day?    A.  I  was  going 
to  deposit  this  check;  there  is  a  check  I  made  out  that  I  was 
going  to  deposit  in  the  savings  bank. 

Q.  Here  is  a  check  drawn  on  the  Irving  bank  of  $1,000  to  de- 
posit in  the  savings  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  a  new  book?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  whole  business; 
you  can  see  it  for  yourself;  there  is  nothing  crooked  about  that 
at  all. 

Q,  It  is  not  written  up?    A.  No,  sir;  it  has  not  been  balanced. 
Q.  I  want  to  get  the  book  in  the  East  Eiver?    A.  All  right 
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Q.  Here  is  a  bank-boot  in  the  Manhattan  sai-ings  institution 
too?    A.  That  is  the  one  I  was  going  to  deposit 

Q.  You  haye  a  bank  account  in  the  Irving  National  Bank?    A. 
Yes. 

Q.  Id  the  East  River  Savings  Bank  and  in  the  Manhattan 
SariniTS  bank?    A.  That  is  the  book. 
Q.  That  is  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  said  the  East  River  Savings  Bank?    A.  I  have  a  small 
account  there;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  three  bank  accounts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  One  in  the  Irving  National,  one  in  the  East  River  Savings 
Bank  and  one  in  the  Manhattan  Savings  Bank?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  rent  that  you  got,  that  this  woman  in  Hudson 
strc-et  gave  you  for  this  house  in  Bleeeker?     A.  One  hundred 
dollars. 
Q.  One  hundred  dollars  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  I  see  here  for  the  first  month  after  you  opened  your  account 
in  the  Ir\-ing  National  Bank,  October  30th,  the  sum  deposited 
is  $335;  how  did  that  item  come  to  be  deposited,  if  you  opened 
this  account  for  the  puropse  of  sending  rent  and  money  on  to 
Germany?    A.  This  man,  Mr.  Fisher,  well  be  may  draw  twice 
a  year;  and  that  is  the  reason  I  kept  this  money  in  the  house 
and  deposited  it 

Q.  Mr.  Fisher,  the  man  in  Germany?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  frequently  do  you  transmit  to  him  the  money  col- 
lected for  this  house?    A.  About  twice  a  year. 
Q.  Through  what  hanking  house?     A.  Speyer  &  Co. 
Q.  This  man  pays  you  his  rent  every  month  of  course?    A. 
Who?  I 

Q.  The  tenant?    A.  Well,  it  is  a  big  tenement-house. 
Q.  The  whole  rents,  you  get  $100  a  month?    A.  It  is  more 
than  that,  291  Bleeeker  street  brings  in  something  like  ?225. 
Q.  Two  hundred  and   twenty-five  dollars?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  what  are  your   serai-annual  remittances?    A.  Well 
from —  I  ' 

Q.  You  had  better  be  careful,  you  are  getting  into  very  deep 
water,  it  will  be  worse  for  you  than  what  you  did  before  the 
grand  jury?    A.  I  will  give  you  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

0.  No  you  won't,  you  will  give  ns  the  facts?  A.  Well"  tie 
facts— fl,350   and   $1,200.  ' 

L.  (J3C 
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Q.  Have  you  got  receipts  for  what  you  have  transmitted  7 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  second  bills,  have  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
the  last  bill,  I  did  not  get  no  bill  for  it,  but  I  think  I  can  get  the 
check,  the  duplicate  check,  and  show  you  what  I  sent 

Q.  We  have  here  that  for  October  30th,  you  deposited  $335; 
on  November  2d,  |100;  November  5th,  flOO;  November  20tL, 
1144;  December  1st,  $122;  December  4th,  $165;  and  this  last 
item  of  $1,450;  and  you  opened  the  account  with  $250.25;  you 
mean  to  say  that  outside  of  this  last  deposit  the  draft  from  the 
city,  that  all  these  items  in  the  Irving  National  Bank  are  rents 
received  by  you  from  this  house  in  Bleecker  street?  A.  Kents 
received,  and  may  be  a  portion  of  my  salary. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  you   deposit  any  part  of  this  $40  a  month  in  your 
bank  account?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  part  of  it?    A.  No;  I  always  had  that  to  spend. 
Q.  Did  you  deposit  your  salary  in  your  bank  account?     A. 
No;  I  only  opened  the  bank  account  in  Seijtember. 

Q.  But  in  these  savings  banks?  A.  I  don't  suppose  that  1 
have;  what  was  the  question,  excuse  me? 

(Last  question  repeated.)     I  may;  a  portion  of  it. 
Q.  Did  you  not  deposit  the  warrants,  the  checks  that  you 
received  from  your  salary  in   your  bank  account?     A.  No;  I 
don't  receive  no  warrants. 

Q.  What  do  you  receive,  money?     A.  Cash;  yea,  sir. 
Q.  Always?     A,  Yes,   sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Now,  I  find  here  that  you  have  real  estate  amounting  to 
$6,925,  making  an  allowance  of  |2,000  mortgage,  that  leaves 
nearly  $7,000  real  estate — any  other  real  estate  that  you  own, 
is  that  all  the  real  estate;  does  your  wife  own  any  real  estate? 
A.  No;  that  is  the  house  I  live  in  including  everything;  I  made 
the  deed  over  to  my  wife. 

Q.  That  is  the  usual  thing,  of  course?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  But,  I  mean  to  say  does  your  wife,  or  do  you  yourself  own 
any   other    real    property   outside   of   these    two    lots,    one    in 
Cauldweli  and  the  other  in  Union  avenue?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  bonds  or  mortgages?     A.  Not  a  cent;  no. 
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Q.  Have  you  any  house  rented  that  you  let  out  again?  A, 
Only  these  two  I  have  mentioned. 

Q.  Those  are  your  own  property;  I  mean,  do  you  rent  any 
house  on  leasehold  and  sublet  them?  A.  Well,  that  honse  in 
291  Bleecker  street. 

Q,  That  belongs  to  this  man  Fisher?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  that  house?     A,  I  rent  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  rent  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  rent  it  for  from  Fisher?    A.  I  pay  $1,350. 

Q,  A  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  this  woman  in  Hudson  street  to  do  with  that?  ■ 
A.  M^othing  at  all. 

Q.  Why  does  she  give  you  flOO  a  month?  A.  For  that  house 
she  lives  in;  that  is  his  daughter-in-law, 

Q.  Then  she  is  your  tenant?     A.  She  is  not 

Q.  This  is  another  house,  is  it?  A.  Yes;  where  this  woman 
lives.  ■ 

Q.  In  Hudson  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  is  hard  work,  Inteman,  we  will  get  at  it;  now  let  us 
.  understand;  this  house  in  Bleecker  street  belongs  to  your  wife's 
uncle,  Fisher,  who  is  in  Germany,  is  that  so?  A.  That  is  right; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  rent  that  house  from  him  for  $1,300  and  some  odd 
dollars  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  rent  db  you  get  out  of  that  house?  A.  Now, 
before  we  go  any  further,  I  pay  taxes  and  insurance,  and  there 
is  interest  to  be  paid  on  it,  fl0,000  interest  money;  I  pay  all 
that  too.  I 

By  Chainnaii  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  Besides?    A.  Besides;   yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  you  get  out  of  it?  A.  Well,  with  evei-y- 
thing  it  brings  somewhere  around  $2,500. 

Q.  This  house  in  Hudson  street,  have  you  anything  to  do 
with  that  house?    A.  Only  that  she  gives  me  the  rent 

Q,  That  you  send  to  your  wife's  uncle  in  Germany?    A,  Yes, 

Q.  On  your  policeman's  salary  at  fl,200  a  year  you  found 
enough  to  do  I  assume  to  support  your  wife  and  children? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ;  ( 
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Q.  Before  you  went  to  live  in  joup  house  in  Union  avt;nue 
where  did  you  live?    A.  Bleecker  street,  291. 

Q.  Is  that  the  time  you  were  on  duty  on  the  beat  between 
Canal  and  Grand  along  there  on  the  Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  on  duty  there?  A.  Well,  I  waa 
in  the  precinct  about  13;   I  was  from  '73  to  '77. 

Q.  Four  years,  Allaire  was  captain,  was  he  not?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  he  not  captain  while  you  were  on  duty  in  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  Not  that  time;  I  was  transferred  a  year  and  then 
I  came  back  again. 

Q.  And  Allaire  was  captain  when  you  went  back  again?  A. 
■No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Allaire  ever  captain  in  that  precinct  while  you  were 
on  duty  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  I  don't  exactly  remember;  I  think 
it  was  in  1880  Captain  Alliare  corae  there. 

Q.  You  were  there  during  Captain  Foley's  time?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  was  transferred;  part  of  the  time;  yes. 

Q.  Part  of  tlie  time?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  on  your  beat  when  you  were  there  that  Geoghan 
kept  his  notorious  dive?    A.  I  was  not  there  at  the  time. 

Q.  Who  kept  the  dive  while  you  were  there?  A.  Geoghan 
kept  it. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  say  so?  A.  I  was  not  at  that  place,  and 
I  was  not  in  the  precidct  wlien  Mr.  Foley  had  charge  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  talking  about  Owney  Geoghan;  you  were  on  duty 
on  that  post  where  Owney  Geoghan'a  dive  was  situated  on  the 
Bowery?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  on  that  post?    A,  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  How  many  years?    A,  Well,  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Four  years?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  It  was  more  than  four  years  you  were  on  duty  there?  A. 
Yes;  I  have  been  on  and  oflf  the  Bowery,  I  guess,  abo'it  seven 
years. 

Q.  Fiynn  also  kept  a  dive  on  that  beat  while  you  were  there? 
A.  Yea;  after  Geoghan  got  out  there. 

Q.  How  many  other  dives  were  on  that  beat  while  you  were 
there?    A.  I  don't  remember  any. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  proprietors  of  these  dives  that  you  made 
money  to  enable  you  to  pay  this  real  estate?  A.  Never  got  a 
cent  off  one  of  them.  ^ 
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Q.  "Where  did  you  get  it?  A,  I  saved  it  off  my  salary  some;  on 
the  first  three  or  four  years  that  I  was  married  I  saved  a  little 
niouey. 

Q,  How  much  money  did  you  save  the  first  three  or  four  years 
you  were  married?    A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  Tell  us?    A.  I  couldn't  say  exactly. 

Q.  You  were  getting  ?1,200  a  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  much  did  you  save?  A.  The  iirst  three  or  four  years 
I  was  living  with  mj  father-in-law;  I  may  have  saved  $50  a 
month. 

Q.  That  would  he  ^600  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  living  with  your  father-in-law? 
A.  I  don't  know;  five  or  six  years. 

Q.  That  is  $3,600  you  saved  out  of  your  salary?  A.  Well,  I 
always  saved  a  little  money  since. 

Q,  I  want  you  to  account  how  you  saved  that  money?  A. 
Well,  !  am  saving  a  little. 

Q,  When  did  you  leave  your  father-in-law?  A.  I  didn't  leave 
him  at  all;  I  was  living  in  the  house  nine  years  ago  and  moved 
to  Bleecker  street. 

Q.  How  many  children  were  born  to  you  during  these  years 
that  you  were  living  with  your  father-in-law?     A.  Three. 

Q.  Three  children  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  were  before  the  grand  jury?  A. 
Last  month,  I  guess. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  any  ofBcials  of  the  department 
since  you  have  been  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  dofes  it  take  you  so  long  to  answer  my  question?  A. 
I  have  been  talking  to  an  official  in  a  business  way,  in  the  capa- 
city of  my  business. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with  any  otfe  as  to  what  ,7011  testi- 
fied about  before  the  grand  jury;  will  you  look  at  me,  please; 
have  you  been  talking  to  any  person  about  what  /o.i  leptilied 
to  before  the  grand  jury,  will  you  look  at  me  sir,  if  you  have 
courage  and  honesty  enough  to  look  at  a  man  in  the  face;  will 
you  look  at  me,  now  try  and  do  it;  with  whom  have  you  been 
speaking  about  the  testimony  that  you  gave  before  the  grand 
jury?    A.  I  don't  remember, 

Q.  You  don't  remember;  now,  you  know  you  are  telling  a  lie, 
don't  you;  now,  keep  your  head  up;  will  you  swear  here  that 
you  have  not  been  asked  and  that  you  have  not  told,  what  you 
testified  to  before  the  grand  jury;  will  you  swear  that;  now, 
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keep  your  eyes  straight;  now,  will  you  swear  tliat  —  have  you 
lost  your  breath;  why  don't  you  answer  my  question;  will  yon 
try  to  be  an  honest  man  for  once  in  your  lifetime;  now,  keep  your 
head  up  and  answer  my  question,  make  an  effort  to  answer  my 
question,  will  you?    A.  I  don't  remember,  air. 

Q-  Now,  look  at  me;  will  you  swear  here  on  your  oath  that  you 
have  not  told  a  police  official  what  you  testified  to  before  the 
grand  jury?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  I  ask  yon,  will  you  swear  here  tiiat  you  have  not  told  a 
police  ofQcial  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury?  A. 
Jsot  that  I  remember. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  now,  will  you  swear  —  I  will  repeat 
it  again;  will  you  swear  that  you  have  not  told  a  police  official 
what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury;  now  look  at  me; 
don't  look  around  the  room  for  help;  look  at  me  and  keep  your 
head  up;  now,  answer  my  question  if  you  can?  A.  I  can  not 
answer  it 

Q.  Let  us  have  the  truth;  who  was  it  yon  spoke  to;  now  stand 
up  please,  and  see  if  we  can  not  get  along  a  little  better;  I  think 
you  were  a  little  nervous  while  sitting  in  that  chair;  and  you 
will  feel  better  now;  now,  look  at  me;  what  official  was  it  that 
you  told  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury  —  there 
goes  your  head  down  again. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Can  you  not  look  at  Mr,  Goff ;  g^ve  us  the 
name  of  the  official?  A.  I  can  not;  I  may  have  spoke  to  a  dozen 
people. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  whom  yon  may  have  spoken;  what 
was  the  name  of  the  official  whom  you  told  what  you  testified 
,  to  before  the  grand  jury;  give  me  the  name  of  the  official?  A, 
I  don't  remember  who  it  was. 

Q.  You  don't  remember  who  it  was?    A.  No. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  Captain  Schraittberger;  did  you 
expect  to  see  Schmittberger  up  there  {pointing  to  the  ceiling); 
you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself?  A.  I  haven't  spoken  to 
Schmittberger  at  all. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  Captain  Schmittberger 
that  you  told  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand  jury?  A. 
I  will  swear.  i 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  not  the  some  one  that  Captain 
Schmittberger  sent  to  you  that  you  told'  what  you  testified  to 
before  the  grand  jury?    A.  I  will. 
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Q.  You  have  not  told  anyone?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  ypn  told  anyone  in  Howe  and  Hummel's  office?  A.  I 
have  never  been  there. 

Q.  Have  they  sent  any  messenger  to  you?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  told  any  policeman  what  you  testified  to  before 
the  grand  jury;  now,  you  see  your  head  goes  down  again;  you 
are  making  a  nice  exhibition  of  yourself?  A.  Well,  you  are 
doing  it,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  am  trj'ing  to  help  you;  what  policeman  or  police  official 
was  it  that  yoo  told  what  you  testified  to  before  the  grand 
jury;  can  yon.not  answer  my  question?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  yon  speak  to  a  police  captain  since  you  have  testified 
before  the  grand  jury  about  your  testimony  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  a.  sergeant?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  to  a  roundsman?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Now,  you  remember  you  did  not  talk  to  a  captain;  you 
remember  you  did  not  talk  to  a  sergeant;  you  don't  remember 
whether  you  spoke  to  a  roundsman  op  not  —  now  give  us  the 
roundsman's  name?    A.  I  never  spoke  to  a  roundsman. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  the  wardman  about  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  detective?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  a  special  man?     A,  We  have  no  special  man. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  knowledge  —  to  a  man  detailed? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  You   dont   remember?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  To  a  policeman  of  any  grade?  A.  I  may,  but  not  that  I 
remember, 

Q.  You  bring  your  bank-hook  here  from  the  Irving  National 
Bank  as  soon  as  you  can  get  it?  A.  It  will  take  me  an  hour  to 
go  home.    '  '  ■  j 

Q.  Then  go  home  and  get  your  book? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  keep  an  account  book  in  addition  to  your  bank-book 
showing  the  deposits  that  you  made  in  your  bank  and  the  drafts 
you  made  upon  the  bank?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  keep  an  account?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bring  that  with  you  too?  A.  That  is  connected  with  the 
check-book. 
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John  0.  Mahoney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  officer,  you  signed  your  name  every  month  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  pay-rolls?    A.  Not  every  month. 

Q.  Well,  how  frequent?  A.  Well,  I  have  signed  there  a  few 
months. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Well,  for  the  small  amount  of  money  that  I 
got  for  my  dinner  purposes, 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  got  about  half  a  dollar  a'  day  for  dinner. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  sign  the  payrolla  for?  A.  Twenty 
dollars  and  five  cents. 

Q.  Covering  what  pei-iod  of  time?    A,  One  month, 

Q.  Twenty  dollars  a  month,  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  getting  that  $20  a  month?  A. 
Well,  from  1887  to  I  think  —  it  was  done  away  with  last  June. 

Q.  Seven  years?  A.  Going  on  seven  years,  I  think;  part  of 
the  time  I  didn't  get  it  though. 

Q.  You  were  receiving  that  $20  a  month  up  to  June  of  this 
year?    A,  Yes,  sir;  for  extra  work  I  done  at  the  dock. 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  that,  we  will  get  at  that  in  due  time; 
you  understand  we  want  you  to  deal  fairly  with  us,  if  you  want 
us  to  deal  fairly  with  you?    A.  I  come  here  with  that  intention. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  in  the  service?  A. 
Twenty-five  years  next  summer. 

Q.  And  you  have  never  sought  for  promotion,  have  you?  A. 
I  saw  it  was  no  use;  it  was  no  use  mj  seeking  for  it,  when  others 
were  left — no  encouragement. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  it  was  no  use  because  you  were  a  poor  man? 
A.  There  was  poorer  than  me;  I  never  considered  myself  a  poor 
man  as  long  as  I  have  my  healtli, 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  that  a  poor  man  applying  for  promotion 
3id  not  have  much  of  a  chance  unless  he  had  some  money 
behind  him?  A.  That  doesn't  always  follow;  a  man  without 
money  sometimes  gets  ahead,  not  in  all  cases. 

Q.  You  have  a  pretty  fair  record,  officer,  I  find  in  the  depart- 
ment? A.  I  never  had  any  other  record  in  any  other  place  I 
ever  lived  in;  my  record  is  what  I  always  admire,  to  keep 
inside  of  the  bounds  of  the  law.    . 
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Q.  I  mean  there  have  not  been  many  complaints  made  against 
yoa,  I  find  in  the  record?  A.  No,  sir;  very  few  complaints,  and 
they  were  very  frivolous  complaints. 

Q.  Most  every  one  that  was  made  against  yon  was  dismissed? 
A.  These  complaints  were  frivolous  complaints. 

Q,  You  were  fined  very  rarely?  A,  Yes,  sir;  I  was  fined  once 
for  smoking  an  old  pipe. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  complaint  against  you  was  not  so  much 
for  smoking  as  for  smoking  the  old  pipe?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
the  two  combined  together. 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  I  live  in  One  Hundred  and  Fifth 
street,  230,  East  ; 

Q.  With  your  wife?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Got  a  family?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children?    A.  Two  children. 

Q.  Grown  up?  A.  No,  sir;  they  are  small;  the  eldest  one  is 
nine  years   old. 

Q.  Were  you  able  to  save  this  |20  a  month  that  you  got  from 
the  steamship  company,  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Company?  A. 
Well,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  save;  when  I  took  my  dinner  out  of 
it  it  would  only  amount  to  about  C5  cents  a  day. 

Q.  Even  at  that  were  you  ahle  to  save  the  whole  of  it?  A. 
I  don't  understand  the  way  you  put  that  question;  I  would  like 
you  to  put  it  some  other  way;  I  have  saved. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  saved;  I  am  asking  you  if 
you  were  enabled  to  save  the  money  you  got  from  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company,  the  $20  a  month — what  are 
yon  ruminating  about?  A.  I  am  not  ruminating;  I  don't  under- 
stand the  way  you  put  the  question. 

Q.  My  question  is,  and  I  think  it  is  very  plain,  were  you 
enabled  to  save  the  $20  a  month  you  received  from  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  Railroad  Company — that  is  plain,  is  it  not?  A. 
Was  I  able  to  save — I  am  able  to  save  it  I  suppose  if  it  is  left 
to   me, 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  left  to  you?    A.  What  was  left  to  me? 

Q.  That  is  just  the  point;  if  it  had  all  been  left  to  you.  yon 
could  have  saved  it,  could  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  should  try 
to  have  saved  it 

Q.  But  it  was  not  all  left  to  you,  was  it?  A.  No,  sir;  it  waa 
not. 
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Q.  How  much  of  it  was  left  to  you,  officer?  A.  Well,  about 
half  of  it;  it  was  not  all  lost. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  I  want  to  get  through  with  you  a»  quickly  as 
possible,  because  I  think  you  meau  to  tell  the  truth;  to  whom 
did  you  give  this  part  that  was  taken  from  you?  A.  Well,  the 
first  man  that  tackled  me  for  part  of  It  is  dead  now. 

Q.  And  do  you  forgive  him?    A.  I  do;  I  forgive  everybody. 
Q.  Who  was  it?    A,  It  was  Hay. 

Q.  What  was  he — wardman?  A.  He  was  wardman  under 
Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  Captain  Gastlin  has  retired?  A.  He  come  to  me  and  told 
me  he  wanted  half  of  it. 

Q,  And  did  you  give  him  the  half?    A.  I  did,  and  I  told  him 

he  could  have  the  whole  of  it,  I  didn't  want  none  of  it  for  myself. 

Q.  Did  he  take  the  whole  of  it?    A.  No;  I  offered  it  to  him, 

but  he  said  it  was  the  custom  to  give  the  half  of  it;  he  said  he 

would  only  take  the  half  of  it. 

Q.  While  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  that  continued; 
that  practice?    A,  Yes,  sir;   that  continued. 

Q.  And  who  was  the   captain  that  succeeded   Gastlin?     A. 
Schmittberger, 
Q.  And  did  the  practice  continue  then?    A.  Yea,  sir, 
Q.  To  whom  did  you  pay  the  half  then?    A.  To  Gannon. 
Q.  Was  it  Gannon  that  collected  from  you  all  the  time  that 
Schmittberger  was  in  command?     A.  No;    there  was  another 
officer  there  previous  to  Gannon;   I  think  Vail. 

Q.  Officer  Vail;  when  Schmittberger  left  that  precinct  who 
succeeded  him?    A.  Alliare, 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor,  I  think,  was  acting  captain  there  for  a 
few  months,  was  he  not,  from  January  until  April,  1  think? 
A.  That  was  after  Gastlin  was  retired;  that  was  previous  to 
Schmittberger  coming. 

Q.  When  Alliare  went  into  the  precinct  did  you  continue  to 
pay?    A,  The  same  practice. 

Q.  And  who  collected  the  money  from  you,  what  officer?  A. 
Taylor  did. 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  to  Sergeant  Taylor  bo  much  a  month?  A. 
Same  old  system  continued  right  along. 

Q.  That  was  at  the  rate  of  $10  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  I  suppose  he  wont  around  and  collected  from  yon 
every  month?     A.  Yf«. 
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Q.  Now,  wlien  you  made  these  several  payments  to  Gannon 
and  to  Taylor  and  to  Officer  Vail,  wiis  it  your  understanding 
and  purpose  that  that  money  went  to  the  captain?  ,  A.  Well, 
that  would  only  be  hearsay,  counsel;  I  had  no  evidence,  no 
proof  of  it;  it  was  only  supposition;  I  never  put  that  ques- 
tion to  him  who  it  went  to. 

Q.  When  you  gave  up  this  money  you  knew  you  had  to  give 
It  up  for  some  purpose  and  to  some  person?  A.  That  ques- 
tion was  given  to  me  first,  that  it  was  the  customary  thing  to 
give  half  of  iL 

Q.  And  that  was  to  go  to  the  commander  of  the  precinct, 
the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  That  was  the,  supposition;  the 
understanding. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  when  you  paid  the  money? 
A.  I  didn't  pnt  that  question  to  him;  it  would  be  outside  of 
my  line  of  business. 

Q.  I  am  asking  just  for  the  condition  of  your  mind,  your 
understanding  at  the  time  that  you  gave  up  this  money?  A. 
I  suppose  that  was  the  uuderstanding. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Those  who  paid  this  money  in  that  way,  they  did  not  have 
very  much  of  an  opinion  of  their  superior  officers  who  took  this 
bribe  money,  did  they?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say  really  what 
opinion  they  had  of  the  superior  officers;  I  could  only  account 
for  myself. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  very  much  of  an  opinion  of  an  oAQcer 
who  would  blackmail  you  that  way,  did  you?  A.  Well,  I 
understood  it  was  the  rule. 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  you  believe  that  this  money  was  going  into 
the  pocket  of  a  superior  officer  who  was  doing  nothinsr;  you 
were  at  least  performing  some  service,  but  he  was  doing 
nothing  for  getting  that  money  —  you  had  a  very  low  opinion, 
did  you  not,  of  your  superior  officer?  A.  I  thought  he  was 
getting  it  very  easy. 

Q.  You  did  not  have  much  of  an  opinion  of  him,  did  you? 
A.  Well,  I  didn't  form  no  opinion. 

Q.  Xone  of  them  had  very  much  opinion  of  their  superior 
officers,  I  suppose?  A.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
I  went  there  I  never  asked  the  value  of  a  cent  of  any  one  of 
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them;  the  agent  of  the  company  gave  it  to  me  for  mj  services; 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  there. 

Q.  We  are  not  criticisiDg  or  attacking  yon;  the  point  waa 
that  you  paid  that  money  under  compulsion  to  somebody  else 
who  was  performing  no  service  for  it,  and  as  the  result  of  that 
you  had  very  little  opinion  of  your  superior  officer  who  took 
the  money,  did  you  not?  A.  It  would  naturally  be  weak,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Q.  And  that  wa«  the  general  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file? 
A.  It  was  naturally  weak,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Oscar  R.  Cauchois,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  are  you  employed?    A.  The  French  Steamship  line. 

Q.  What  position  do  you  occupy?  A,  I  am  the  general  freight 
agent. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Captain  Schmittberger?  A.  I  know  him  by 
sight;  I  have  seen  him  three  times,  I  think,  in  my  life;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Cauchois,  I  understand  you  are  in  a  great  hurry, 
and  I  want  to  get  through  with  you  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
accommodate  you;  I  will  put  the  question  directly  to  you;  what 
do  you  know  with  reference  to  any  attempt  made  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  book  of  the  French  Steamship  Company,  containing 
the  item  of  $500  payment  to  Captain  Schmittberger?  A.  Well, 
from  the  last  of  July  to  October  I  was  practically  acting  agent 
to  the  French  line;  I  had  a  power  of  attorney;  I  naturally  looked 
after  the  traffic  department  and  the  subordinate  clerks;  I  had 
heard  remarks  about  money  being  paid  to  Captain  Schmittber- 
ger, but  I  never  knew  the  amount,  and  knew  nothing  of  any 
item  in  any  book;  of  course,  it  is  not  in  my  department;  I  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  counting  department;  I  signed 
the  checks  and  took  the  general  management  of  the  business 
in  the  absence  of  the  agent,  but  I  never  looked  into  the  different 
departments,  or  the  books,  at  least;  they  were  in  entirely  sepa- 
rate departments  from  mine;  at  that  time,  prior  to  the  —  it  must: 
be  the  last  of  September,  or  the  1st  of  October,  I  don't  recollect 
exactly,  a  party  asked  me  if  I  knew  anything  — 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  the  party?  A.  Mr.  Wolf,  manager  for 
Meinert;  he  called  on  me  in  my  private  oEQce;  after  receiving 
him  —  this  Meinert  is  a  very  good  customer  of  our  line,  both 
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passenger  and  traffic,  and  we,  of  course,  treated  him  ■with  cour- 
tesy; he  said  there  was  a  captain,  a  very  good  captain,  that 
was  coining  op  before  this  committee,  and  that  they  were  col- 
lecting evidence  against  him,  and  possibly  there  was  some  evi- 
dence in  our  line  against  him;  I  listened  to  him  until  he  said  — 
do  you  want  the  whole  of  that  conversation? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  He  said  they  hadn't  got  very  much  against  Cap- 
tain Schmittberger,  and  naturally  everything  that  they  could 
learn  would  go  aginst  him;  Mr,  Wolf  toM  me  that  he  understood 
that  there  was  a  sum  paid  by  the  French  line  to  this  Captain 
Schmittberger,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  about  it;  I  told  him  I  had 
heard  remarks  about  it,  and  I  asked  liim  incidentally  the  amount 
and  he  told  me;  he  said  that  he  would  like  to  know,  that  Mr- 
Schmittberger  would  like  very  much  to  know,  if  there  was  any 
evidence  of  tliia  amount  in  the  books;  I  told  him  I  hadn't  seea 
any;  that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  books  of  the 
company;  and  he  asked  me  if  I  could  have  access  to  these  books; 
I  said,  "  Certainly; "  well,  he  said  it  would  please  him  very  much 
to  know  about  that  entry;  well,  there  is  no  use  going  on  fur- 
ther, I  simply  said  to  him  that  the  books  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany, and  that  I  did  not  propose  to  give  any  information  about 
them;  he  said,  "Probably  you  will  be  subpoenaed  to  appear 
before  the  committee  with  the  hooks; "  I  said,  "  Well,  I  am  not 
the  agent  of  the  company  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  sub- 
poena me  to  bring  any  property  that  was  not  mine,  which  was 
simply  intrusted  to  me  in  a  general  capacity;"  he  said,  "If  yoa 
are,  will  you  do  it;  "  I  said,  "  If  I  am  subpoenaed  as  acting  agent 
I  shall  refer  the  matter  over  to  the  counsel  of  the  company  and 
allow  him  to  decide  what  to  do; "  and  that  was  all  at  that  inter- 
view; I  rose  and  terminated  that  interview  there. 

Q.  Any  further  interviews?  A.  Well,  he  called  again  to  see 
me  afterward  —  oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  something  else; 
he  said  this  |500,  he  mentioned  the  amount  to  me;  he  askefl 
me  if  I  would  find  the  evidence  in  the  books;  I  said,  "Certainly, 
if  I  had  the  date;  but  I  don't  say  I  am  going  to  do  it;  "  he  said, 
"  I  will  go  and  get  the  date;  "  and  he  came  back  again  with  the 
date  in  one  or  two  days  after. 

By  Senator  Pound : 

Q.  That  was  before  this  matter  had'  been  brought  before  this 
committee  again?    A.  What  matter  do  you  mean"? 
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Q.  The  matter  of  the  |500  to  Captain  Schmittberger?  A. 
Naturally  that  didn't  come  up  before  Forget  came  back  from 
Europe;  he  came  back  and  gave  me  the  date,  and  I  took  it  and 
Bat  it  on  one  side  and  said,  "Tliank  you;"  1  never  looked  up 
the  matter,  or  inquired  about  it  until  I  heard  the  booka  had  been 
called  for,  and  on  the  point  of  being  sent. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  gotten  the  date?    A,  No,  sir;  he 
didn't;  I  didn't  ask  him;  in  fact  I  don't  think  he  gave  the  abso- 
lute date,  the  month ;  but  he  said  it  was  about  Christmas  or  New 
Year's;  in  fact  he  told  me  it  was  a  New  Year's  present. 

Py_  Mr.  C off: 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  by  him  in  the  subsequent  inter- 
view?   A.  In  reference  to  what,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  To  this  item  in  the  book?  A.  Well,  simply  that  he  believed 
the  gentlemen  would  be  willing  to  give  it  back  if  it  could  be 
received;  it  simply  went  in  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other;  I 
laughed  at  it;  I  hadn't  any  authority  to  take  back  anything;  and 
I  paid  not  much  attention  to  that  part  of  it. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  was  willing  to  give  back  the  $500? 
A.  Through   his  representative;   I   understand   it   that   way;   I 
didn't  listen  to  it;  I  had  no  power  to  bestow  the  money  given 
by  my  chief;  I  had  no  right  to  take  it 

By  Mp.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Wolf  after  Forget  had  been  before  this 
committee?  A.  I  never  saw  Mr.  Wolf  after  that  day  that  he 
called  in  my  oflfice;  that  was  prior  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Forget 
from  Europe. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  anyone  in  relation  to  the  matter  since 
Mr.  Forget  has  been  on  the  witness  stand;  or  has  anyone  seen 
you  and  talked  with  you?  A.  No;  absolutely  not;  except  the 
general  way  we  have  of  talking  on  change. 

Q.  I  mean  something  specially?    A.  No  one  approached  me; 
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Q.  Have  jou  told  us  all  that  occurred  between  yourself  and 
this  Wolf?    A.  Well,  on  that  subject? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  There  was  some  remark  made,  I  believe,  of  not 
only  giving  baok  the  ?500? 

Q.  But  11,000  more  with  it?  A.  Well,  not  to  allow  the 
books  to  go  out  of  my  possession,  and  of  course  then  he  spoke 
of  a  bribe  or  an  amount  of  money,  I  simply  ridiculed  it  and 
laughed,  and  got  up  and  terminated  the  interview  and  told  the 
gentleman  he  could  leave  my  oflBce  and  see  somebody  else 
connected  with  the  company. 

Q.  This  Wolf  said  that  the  |500  would  not  only  be  returned  to 
the  company,  but  $1,000  would  be  given  to  the  man  that  would 
get  away  with  the  evidence  in  that  book?  A.  Mr.  Goff,  I  can  not 
say  absolutely  it  was  $1,000;  that  was  my  impression,  that  it 
was  about  that,  something  said  about  that  the  money  would  be 
returned  with  interest,  and  to  suppress,  not  suppress  exactly, 
but  not  to  permit  the  books  to  go  out;  I  said,  "I  had  no  author- 
ity to  keep  any  papers  or  books,"  and  I  simply  ter- 
minated the  interview,  because  when  he  began  talking 
money  I  didn't  want  anything  more  to  do  with  it;  I 
said,  "If  I  get  subpoenaed  and  the  committee  ask  to 
see  the  books  they  shall  be  referred  to  counsel;"  I  did  receive 
a  subpoena  under  the  name  of  the  agent  and  returned  it  to  the 
gentleman;  I  gave  him  my  name  and  told  him  I  was  not  the 
party,  that  if  they  gave  a  subpoena  in  my  name  I  should  come 
or  speak  to  the  counsel,  but  to  subpoena  me  under  anybody  else's 
name  I  refused  to  accept  it;  I  gave  him  my  card  so  that  he  could 
subiKiena  me  if  he  wanted. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  the  suggestion  made  to  you  personally  that  you  sup- 
press these  records  or  refuse  to  bring  them  before  the  commit- 
tee?    A.  I  didn't  look  at  it  as  a  personal  matter. 

Q.  It  is  not  possible  that  this  Mr.  Wolf  offered  the  French 
line  a  bribe,  as  a  corporation?  A.  Outside  of  that  question 
of  bribing,  the  question  of  keeping  the  books  back — ^the  ques- 
tion of  the  offer  to  pay  some  one  to  keep  them  back  — well,  I 
considered  that  too  ridiculous  to  mention. 

Q.  That  was  made  personally  to  you  ?  A.  I  don't  see  how  he 
could,  he  has  known  me  for  a  good  many  years,  known  my 
reputation  in  the  house;  I  don't  see  how  they  dared  do  such  a 
tiling. 
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By  Mr.  GofE;  '      ' 

Q.  He  did?    A.  I  don't  consider  tliat  to  be  a  bribe  to  me, 
Q.  Outside  of  your  consideration  we  want  the  fact? 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  He  made  the  proposition,  take  it  as  yon  will?    A.  I  suppose 
ff  he  had  offered  tliat  to  anybody  else  —  he  might  have  offered 
Aat  to  somebody  else  in  the  office.  j 

By  Chairman  Lesow  : 
Q.  He  made  the  sujrgestion  that  money  would  be  paid  if  these 
books  could  be  suppressed?  A.  Yes,  he  did  make  that  sugges- 
tion; he  said,  "The  money  would  be  paid  back  with  interest 
ftnd  money  paid  for  the  suppression  of  the  books,"  not  the  sup- 
pression exactly,  to  keep  them  locked  up,  their  non-production, 
and  after  he  mentioned  that  fact  I  terminated  the  interriew 
by  bowing  him  outside;  and  tiiat  was  the  end  of  my  transaction 
of  the  entire  affair. 

Patrick  Murphy,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  been  receiving  from  the  Penn- 
^Ivania  Eaiiroad  Company?  A.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month 
S8  a  rale. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  receiving  $25  a  month,  officer?  A. 
For  the  last  14  years. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  have  you  given  up?  A.  One-half 
about,  without  going  into  fractions. 

Q.  About  one-half  every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  give  that  up  during  the  15  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  take  you  from  the  first  captain,  if  you  please,  that 
you  were  there  under,  the  first  captain;  who  was  the  first  cap- 
tain?   A.  Captain  Gastlin  was  the  man  when  I  was  sent  there. 

Q.  Who  collected  the  money?  A.  Officer  Hay;  he  is  now 
dead. 

Q.  After  Gastlin  left,  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A.  Well, 
acting  Captain  Tayloj"  for  a  while. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money  while  acting  Captain  Taylor  was 
■fliere?    A.  I  paid  that  money  while  he  was  acting  captain. 
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Q.  Now,  after  Taylor  became  acting  captain,  or  ceased  ratlter 
acting  as  captain,  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A,  Captaim 
Allaire. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money  while  Captain  Allaire  waa  i« 
command?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  up  till  June  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  until  June. 
.  Q.  1  skip  Captain  Schmittberger;  he  was  there  before  Taylor 
was  acting  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  that  money  while  Schmittberger  was  cap- 
tain?   A.  I  did.  I 

Q.  To  whom?     A.  To  Robert  Vail;  that  is  my  impressioq. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Yon  are  certain  you  paid  it,  but  your  impression  extend* 
only  to  the  person  that  you  paid  it?  A.  I  am  certain  that  I 
paid  it,  and  I  am  pretty  certain  to  Mr.  Vail. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  up  the  money  while  Captai* 
Allaire  was  in  command  and  up  to  the  inning  of  the  order  rf 
the  police  commissioners  this  year?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  delivered  up  this  money  every  month  t» 
the  various  persons  and  under  the  various  captains  that  yoa 
have  stated,  what  was  your  understanding,  that  that  money  was 
to  go  to  the  captain?  A,  I  never  had  any  understanding  of 
that  kind,  Sr,  Goff;  I  received  that  money  when  I  went  there;  ■ 
it  was  a  precedent  that  was  set  beifore  I  went  to  that  pier;  I 
had  received  that  money  right  along,  and  I  have  had  no  rea«<« 
to  suppose  where  that  money  went;  I  gave  it  to  those  whom  I 
supposed  it  belonged  to,  and  further  than  that  I  do  not  know. 

Q.  Now,  I  do  not  want  to  pre^  you  to  answer  things,  that 
is  some  things  that  are  not  fair  to  ask  you,  I  simply  ask  yoa, 
an  officer  of  the  police  department,  if  you  did  not  recognize 
that  this  collector,  we  will  call  him,  represented  the  several 
caiitains  whom  you  served?  A.  Represented  this  fact,  that  he 
was  appointed  by  the  captains,  but  I  don't  recollect  the  fact 
that  he  gave  this  money  to  the  captains. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that.  A.  When  I  gave  any  of  these  me« 
money,  if  I  wanted  a  favor  done,  extra  men  sent  to  the  pier,  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  as  a  rule,  I  went  to  them,  and  for  that 
and  in  consideration  that  they  gave  these  favors  to  me  I  gave 
them  a  percentage  of  the  money. 
L.  638 
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y.  Do  you  remember  oue  time  that  yon  were  late  on  duty  at 
the  pier?     A.  During  Captaiu  Sehmittberger's  time? 

Q.  Yes.    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  there  was  a  prospect  that  you  would  get  into  trouble 
JfOr  being  late?  A.  There  was  until  I  made  my  explanation;  I 
lion't  think  there  was  any  after  that. 

Q.  Did  yon  at  that  time  or  at  about  that  time,  did  you  have 
to  give  up  more  money  than  you  had  been  giving  up?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  gave  up  more. 

Q.  Was  there  not  something  said  to  you  then  that  in  order 
P6  get  out  of  that  trouble  that  you  could  be  certain  not  to  have 
any  trouble  if  you  would  give  up  more  money  than  you  had 
been  giving  up?  A.  No,  Mr.  Goff ;  that  is  not  the  way  that  story 
goes;  I  will  tell  you  the  way  that  was;  I  was  put  on  night  duty; 
I  was  entered  on  the  blotter  there  at  midnight,  on  the  pier;  it 
was  a  market  pier,  and  I  used  to  have  to  stay  there  until  3  or  4 
o'clock  in  the  moniing;  and  they  were  not  sending  these  goods 
from  the  South  on  Tuesday  morning  as  a  rule,  and  that  was  the 
morning  I  did  not  go  until  12  o'clock;  I  reached  there  one 
morning  at  12  o'clock;  Captain  Schmittberger  was  there, 
and  he  said  you  are  entered  to  be  on  the  blotter  here 
at  12  o'clock,  why  were  you  not  here;  I  made  the  same 
explanation,  that  it  was  Tuesday  morning,  that  there  was  no 
business,  and  I  didn't  consider  there  waa  any  reason  for  rae  to 
be  there,  as  the  pier  was  not  lit  up  and  the  gates  were  not  open, 
and  he  said  not  to  have  it  occur  again  and  went  off;  about  the 
money  matter  there  was  nothing  said  about  that  money  matter; 
but  you  speak  of  it  now  about  my  getting  money;  I  believe  there 
was  some  months  there  I  didn't  receive  any  money;  two  months 
T  had  been  on  the  pier  I  hadn't  received  the  $25,  but  it  was  no 
connection  with  that  late  business;  I  made  my  explanation  to 
the  captain  and  it  was  satisfactory  to  him;  if  it  hadn't  beea 
E  am  pretty  sure  he  would  have  made  a  complaint. 

Thomas  F.  Brady,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
teing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  5ir.  Coif-. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force;  I  see  you  have  An 
stripes?     -A.  Over  25  years. 

Mr.  GoEf. —  Has  Officer  Murphy  left  the  court-room. 
OfBeer  Murphy. —  Xo.  rir. 
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Mr.  Goff.—  wow  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  force? 
Officer  Murphy. —  Twenty-six  in  February, 
y.  You  have  been  over  25  years;  how  much  have  you  beeB 
receiving  from  the  Pennsylvania  pier?     A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 
Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  a  month  for  how  many  years?    A.  Sev- 
enteen years.  r 

Q.  Have  you  been  giving  up  part  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
q.  Half  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Eight  along?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  (:rst  was  Captain  Gastlin,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  And  to  what  oflicer  did  you  pay  the  money?     A.  OfBcer 
Hay. 

(J.  He  is  dead;  now  Captain  Schmittberger  succeeded  Gastlin 
in  the  command  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  pay  during  Schniittberger's  command?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  To  what  officer  did  you  pay?    A.  Officer  Gannon, 
Q.  Any  other  officer?    A.  Not  during  Captain  Schmittberger's 
time. 

Q.  Who  did  all  the  business  during  Captain  ScJunittberger'e 
time?     A.  And  Officer  Yail. 

Q.  Tliose  two  officers;  now,  after  Schmittberger  left  I  believe 
Sergeant  Taylor  was  placed  in  command  as  acting  captain,  was 
he  not?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  half  per  month  while  Sergeant  Taylor  was 
acting  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  him  personally?    A  No,  sir. 
Q.  To  whom?    A.  Officer  Vail. 

Q.  After  Sergeant  Taylor  ceased  to  have  command  Captain 
Allaire  took  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  during  his  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  what  officer?     A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 
Q.  And  you  continued  to  pay  half  of  the  |25  a  month  directly 
-   to  Sergeant  Taylor  during  Allaire's  captaincy  up  to  the  issuing 
of  the  order  by  the  police  commissioners?    A.  Yes,  sir,    ■ 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  money  you  have  ever  given  up?  A.  That 
is  all  I  know  of. 

Q.  Possibly  you  did  not  understand  my  question;  have  you 
ever  given  up  money  to  any  police  official  or  official  other  than 
one-half  of  the  amount  you  received  from  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad?    A.  That  is  all  I  recollect  I  give  up;  one-half. 
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Q.  But  when  you  say  your  recollection,  don't  you  think  you 
would  remember  if  you  had  given  up?  A.  I  would,  yes;  I  have 
not;  I  don't  remember  anything  else. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  was  nothing  else?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  will  swear  that  there  was  nothing  else  that  I  know  of;  I  don't 
remember  anything, 

Arthur  B.  McGeorge,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
J5tate,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  many  years  hare  you  been  on  the  police  force?  A.  I 
was  on  20  years  last  August 

Q.  And  you  are  yet?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  pier  have  you  been  stationed  on?  A.  I  have  been 
en  pier  16,  on  the  North  river,  for  16  years. 

Q.  What  line  is  tliat?    A.  That  is  the  Pennsylvania  line. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  been  receiving?  A.  Twenty- 
five  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  paying  half?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  paid  half  (luring  Captain  Gastlin's  command?  A. 
Yea,  sir, 

Q.  To  Detective  Hay,  or  Officer  Hay?  A.  Officer  Hay;  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Sehmittberger  succeeded  Gastlin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  during  Schmittberger's  command?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  officer?    A.  Officer  Vail. 

Q.  Any  other  officer  during  Schmittberger's  command?  A. 
Yes;  Officer  Gannon. 

Q.  During  Sergeant  Taylor's  command,  as  acting  captain, 
did  you  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Half,  |12.50. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  to  him  directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Each  month?    A.  Each  month,  every  month. 

Q.  During  Captain  Allaire's  command,  did  you  pay?  A,  Yes, 
sir;  just  the  same. 

Q.  To  what  officer?    A.  Sergeant  Taylor, 

Q.  Are  those  all  the  moneys  you  have  paid,  officer?  A.  That 
is  all  I  have  ever  paid  since  I  have  been  there. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  on  the  force  in  fact?  A.  On  the 
ftM-ce;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  aeem  to  be  an  intelligent  man  that  can  form  an  opinion 
of  your  own;  when  you  paid  this  money  to  these  several  ofBcers, 
were  yon  not  paying  it  for  the  purpose  of  it  reaching  the  cap- 
tain? A.  That  is  what  I  suppose. 

Q.  And  you  knew  and  apprehended  at  that  time  that  unless 
you  paid  that  money  you  would  not  be  allowed  to  remain  upon 
that  dock?    A.  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that;  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  knew  it  would  be  somewhat  unpleasant  for  you?  A. 
Well,  probably  it  would. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Wasn't  that  the  impression  you  had?    A.  Yes. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  knew  that  you  were  not  legally  compelled  to  pay  it, 
officer?    A.  Mo. 

George  Connors,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Twenty-three 
years. 

Q.  What  steamship  dock  have  you  been  on?  A.  Stonington 
line. 

Q.  How  much  money  have  you  received  from  the  Stonington 
line?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Have  you  given  up  any  part  of  that?  A,  Ffve  dollars 
•fit 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  there?  A.  Going  on  three 
years. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  command  when  you  first  went  there? 
A.  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Q.  As  acting  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  during  his  timet  X. 
Sergeant  Tayl(w. 

Q.  Captain  Alliare  succeeded  him,  I  believe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  the  money  during  Captain  Alliare's 
command?    A.  To  Sergeant  Taylor. 
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Q.  tt'hen  you  gave  this  money  to  the  persons  that  you  have 
named,  did  jou  not  understand  that  that  was  to  go  to  the 
captains?    A.  That  was  the  supposition. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  common  practice,  so  far  as  the  rumor  went, 
among  all  the  men  of  that  squad?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Bj-  Senator  Pound  : 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  these  piers  and  docks  there 
are  where  this  practice  prevailed?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Peter  Moran,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  ae  follows  ; 

By  Mr.  GoEf  : 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to  now?  A.  Seventh 
precinct. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  got  four  service  stripes  there,  you  have 
been  on  the  department  over  20  years,  have  you  not?    A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Uolr. —  'i'his  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  worth  call- 
ing attention  to  now,  that  all  the  oEBcers  who  have  been  on 
tills  stand,  some  for  25  and  26  years,  all  appeared  as  this  man 
appears,  to  be  perfectly  able  and  competent  to  do  duty,  and 
they  are  all  doing  duty. 

Senator  Pound. —  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  force 
that  have  been  on  the  stand. 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  were  you  ever  in  the  steamboat  squad?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  What  dock  were  you  stationed  upon?    A.  White  Star. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  from  the  White  Star 
people?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Ten  dollars  a  week. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  did  you  give  up?    A.  Just  half  of  it 

Q.  Now,  what  captain  was  in  command  of  that  precinct  when 
you  were  on  the  White  Star  dock?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  And  I  presume  you  gave  it  up  to  Hay  as  has  been  testi- 
fied to  by  all  the  other  officers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Gastlin  was  there,  what  captain  succeeded 
him  while  you  were  tJiere?     A.  Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  wliile  Captain  Schmittberger  was  in  com- 
mand?   A.  He  wanted  it  all  and  I  wouldn't  give  it. 
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Q.  He  wanted  it  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wouldn't  give  it?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  give  any  portion  of  it?  A.  No,  sir;  he  removed 
me, 

Q.  They  removed  you  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

q.  They  wanted  the  $40  a  month?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  not  satisfied  with  $20  —  who  was  it  that  made  the 
demand  upon  you  for  the  whole  of  it?  A.  Vail  told  me  that 
the  captain  wanted  it  all  or  nothing;  I  said  I  am  not  going  to 
come  here  early  and  stay  late  and  give  it  all  and  get  nothing; 
the  result  waa  I  was  removed  over  to  the  East  river,  Officer 
Deegan,  Eeilly  and  myself. 

Q.  You  are  one  of  the  men  that  was  removed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  I  believe  on  an  open  dock?    A;  Yes,  sir;  at  first 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  Until  after  Schmitt- 
berger  left;  I  waa  there  quite  a  while, 

Q.  You  did  not  get  any  money  over  there  of  course?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  attached  to  that  precinct?  A. 
I  am  out  of  that  two  years  past. 

Q.  Did  you  go  back  on  the  North  river?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  went 
on  the  French  line. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  there?    A.  Alliare. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  anything?  A.  I  didn't  get  anything  for 
a  while;  I  was  there  about  five  or  six  weeks,  and  finally  the 
superintendent  said  to  me,  "  Moran,"  he  said,  "  I  think  I  can 
make  arrangements  to  allow  you  a  certain  amount  for  your 
attention;"  I  waa  there  early  and  late;  so  after  I  waa  there 
about  five  weeks,  I  guess,  he  made  arrangements  to  allow  me 
JIO  a  week,  and  I  think  it  was  one  collection  that  Sergeant  Tay- 
lor came  and  I  gave  it  to  him, 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  Sergeant  Taylor?  A.  Yea,  and  then  I  waa 
transferred  after  that. 

Q.  Allaire  waa  in  command  then?    A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  And  then  you  were  transferred?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  another  precinct?  A.  Yes,  air;  Seventh  precinct, 
where  I  am  now. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  your  transfer,  officer,  if  you  know? 
A.  Well,  no,  sir;  I  don't,  nothing  that  I  had  done  myself;  I 
hadn't  committed  myself  in  any  way. 

Q.  You  didn't  make  application  for  transfer,  did  you?  A. 
Ka  i 
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Q.  There  were  no  complaints  against  you,  were  there,  as  far 
as  you  knew?    A.  None  at  all. 

Q,  When  you  gave  this  money  to  Sergeant  Taylor,  did  he  mate 
demand  upon  you  for  more  than  one-half?    A.  Well,  yes,  $25. 

Q.  He  wanted  |25?    A.  I  gave  him  $25,  that  was  understood. 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  Twenty-five  dollars  out  of  $40?  A,  Yes;  the  arrangement 
had  been  altered  since  I  was  on  the  White  Star;  in  my  time 
it  was  half  that  the  officers  gave  up,  but  after  when  I  came  back 
to  the  French  line  it  appears  that  the  officers  on  the  steamship 
lines  give  |25.  i 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  So  it  had  been  increased?  A.  No,  not  increased;  the  same 
amount  $10  a  week,  and  in  place  of  the  officer  keeping  half  he 
kept  $15,  and  had  to  give  $25  up  to  whoever  collected  it,  the 
sergeant  or  detective,  or  whoever  it  was, 

Q,  I  don't  clearly  understand?  A,  You  see  when  I  was  on  the 
.White  Star  line  the  officer  that  stayed  late  at  night  and  come 
early  in  the  morning,  he  kept  half  for  himself,  and  he  gave  up 
the  other  half  to  whoever  was  to  collect  it;  but  after,  when  I 
was  removed,  when  I  wouldn't  give  it  all  up,  I  was  removed 
to  the  East  river,  then  when  I  came  back  again  Schmittberger 
had  made  some  arrangements  that  I  did  not  know  of,  which 
was  this,  that  the  steamship  men  had  to  give  up  $2S,  and  keep 
$15  for  themselves  out  of  the  $40. 

Q.  And  according  to  that  new  arrangement  you  gave  to  Ser- 
geant Taylor  $25  out  of  your  $40  a  month?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  to  him  more  than  once?  A.  That  is  all, 
that  is  all  I  was  there. 

Q.  Then  you  were  removed?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  And  as  far  as  you  know  without  any  charges  or  complainti? 
A.  No  charges  at  all.  ' 

Q.  The  people  on  the  French  line  were  satisfied  with  you? 
A.  Perfectly,  they  tried  to  get  me  back  again.  i 
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George  W.  Kieraan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Fourteen  rears 
and  nine  months. 

Q.  What  steamship  dock  are  yon  on?  A.  At  present  on  the 
Vermont  Central.  i 

Q.  Is  that  on  the  East  or  North  riTer?  A.  On  the  East  riv^ 
Pier  36. 

Q,  Were  you  ever  on  the  North  river?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  dock?  A,  I  was  on  Pier  12,  on  the  New  Jersey 
Central. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  receive  at  that  pier,  New  Jersey; 
Central?    A.  Not  a  cent 

Q.  That  is  one  company  that  does  not  pay?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  HaTe  you  been  receiving  money  from  the  Vermont  Central? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  received  any  money  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  not  been  one  of  the  favored  ones?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  you  —  and  I  take  your  testi- 
mony as  true,  I  believe  you  are  telling  the  truth  —  can  you  give 
the  committee  any  reason  why  it  is  all  the  otbT  officers  who 
were  on  other  piers  received  moneys  from  the  companies  and 
yon  did  not  receive  any  money  from  the  company  where  yOB 
were  on  duty?    A.  I  can  not  give  any  reason. 

Wyatt  M.  Bassett,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  Stat^ 
beingduly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  '  ; 


Q.  You  are  the  agent  of  the  Central  Vermont  Eailroad?    Al 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  position  that  you  hold?    A.  Agent 

Q,  Are  you  the  higest  authority  of  that  company  here?     A. 
In  the  operating  department,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  keep  books?    A.  No,  sir;  tht  cashier  keeps  the  booka 

Q.  And  makes  entries  on  your  direction  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  entries  on  these  books  for  monthly  payments 
for  police  service?     A.  Yes,  sir;  In  years  past 

Q.  How  many  years?     A.  Twenty  or  twenty-twoi 
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Q.  How  long  have  .voii  been  connected  with  the  company? 
A.  Since  the  1st  of  May,  '66. . 

Q.  Mr.  BaBsett,  has  the  company  been  paying  any  money  oi 
recent  years?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  ns  the  cause  of  the  change?  A,  I  had  one  man  detail- 
ed for  14  years;  I  think  his  name  was  Collard;  he  was,  I  don't 
know  how  long  it  is,  but  from  the  time  the  steamship  company 
,  reorganized,  I  think  seven  years  ago,  he  was  retired;  I  kept  him 
as  gateman  after  that  and  paid  him  f50  a  month;  he  signed  the 
pay-roll  in  the  regular  way;  he  was  a  special  officer;  and  when 
he  left  me  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  then  I  put  my  own  man 
on  as  gateman;  and  haven't  paid  anything  from  that  time  since. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  reason?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  some  correspondence  with  the  officers  of 
your  company  In  relation  to  this  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  ever  writing  to  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany to  say  that  you  could  not  get  along  without  paying  for 
police  work?  A.  I  might  have  years  ago,  but  of  late  yeara 
not  at  all,  because  I  had  a  special  officer  you  know  seven  years 

Eugene  Beglan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Now,  officer,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A, 
Twenty-one  years,  little  over  —  21  years  and  three  months. 

Q.  At  what  pier  are  you  on  duty?    A.  Twenty-two  North  river. 

Q.  What  company?    A,  Baltimore ' and  Ohio  railroad. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A.  Been  there  seven  years 
with  the  company  on  and  off;  about  seven  yeara, 

Q.  How  much  have  you  been  receiving  from  the  company, 
officer?    A.  My  dinner  money;  about  f5  a  week. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  object  for  which  you  got  the 
money;  we  have  it  pretty  well  established  that  all  the  compan- 
ies paid  the  officers  money;  we  are  not  criticising  you  now  at 
all;  our  inquiries  are  in  another  direction  —  you  got  $5  a  week? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  much  of  that  did  you  give  up?    A.  Half, 

Q.  To  whom?    A,  To  different  parties. 

Q.  Let  us  see;  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  there  when 
yon  were  first  there?    A>  Yes,  sir.  ,, 
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Q.  To  what  officer  did  you  give  up  during  liis  command?  A- 
Hay. 

Q.  After  Captain  Gastlin  ceased  to  iiave  command,  Captain 
Schmittberger  succeeded  him,  did  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  jon  give  up  to  during  his  command?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  Did  you  not  give  up  to  Officer  Vail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Half,  that  is  SIO  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Schmittterger  left  there.  Sergeant  Taylor  took 
command  as  acting  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  during  Sergeant  Taylor's  captaincy?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?    A.  Taylor. 

Q.  Himself?     A.  Yes,  sir.  t 

Q.  Ten  dollars  a  month?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  after  Taylor  ceased  to  have  command,  Allaire  went 
there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  up  during  Allaire's  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom?     A.  Taylor.  [ 

(}.  Ten  dollars  a  month,  you  continued  to  give  that  each 
monjli  up  to  last  June  I  think  it  was,  when  the  commissioners 
issued  their  order?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  You  have  not  received  any  money  since  then,  have  you* 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  each  and  every  time  you  gave  up  these  moneys  and 
,to  every  jierson  you  jrave  it  to,  did  yon  do  so  with  lie  knowledge 
and  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  go  to  the  captain  — 
that  was  the  understanding,  was  it  not?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Robert  J.  Vail,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  pay  attention,  if  you  please,  to  the 
chairman;  I  would  ask  the  chairman  ta  instruct  this  officer,  if 
he  be  not  aware  of  it  already,  at  least  to  f  onnally  instruct  him  as 
to  his  position  as  a  witness  here  before  this  committee.    . 

Senator  Pound  (acting  chairman). —  The  proposition  has  been 
stated  here  many  times  before,  that  the  testimony  given  before 
this  committee  is  of  a  privileged  diaracter,  inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  committee  of  the  Senate  to  investigate  the  abuses  which  are 
said  to  exist,  and  do  exist,  in  the  police  department.    You  are 
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protected  to  this  extent,  that  any  testimony  you  may  give  here, 
as  to  the  giving  of  a  bribe,  is  an  absolute  bar  to  any  prosecution 
that  may  be  instituted  against  you,  or  any  civil  proceeding  in 
consequence  thereof;  it  is  an  absolute  defense  or  a  bar.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  you  give  false  testimony  here  or  commit 
perjury,  you  are  liable  not  only  for  the  other  offenses  that  you 
.  have  committed,  but  for  that  act  the  same  as  if  the  perjury  had 
been  committed  in  any  court  of  justice. 

Q.  Now,  Officer  Vail,  you  were  a  wardman  at  one  time,  were 
you  not?    A.  I  was  detective. 

Q.  That  is  ward  detective?    A,  Ward  detective. 

^.  Under  what  captain?     A.  I  was  under  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  steamboat  squad?  A,  Steamboat  squad;  I 
was  five  years  detective  under  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  Were  you  detective  under  Captain  Schmlttberger?  A.. 
Two  months. 

Q.  Now,  Officer  Vail,  a  number  of  your  brother  ofQcers  have 
testified  here  whom  you  know,  I  presume?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  testified  that  they  paid  you  and  Gannon,  but  you,  for 
your  own  part,  every  month,  one-half  of  the  money  that  those 
officers  received  from  the  various  steamship  companies?  A.  Tea, 
sir. 

Q.  That  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  ofBcer,  for  whom  did  you  collect  that  money?  A. 
Well,  I  was  assigned,  made  detective;  I  was  four  years  detective,. 
I  think,  when  Hay  died;  Detective  Hay,  he  died;  so  Captain 
Gastlin  told  me  to  go  around  and  see  these  men  and  they  would 
do  the  right  thing. 

Q.  Now,  what  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  you  received? 
A.  I  gave  it  to  the  captain. 

Q.  Every  month?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  got  a  penny  out  of  it; 
not  as  much  as  the  price  of  a  cigar. 

Q.  "The  only  benefit  that  you  had  from  that  special  position 
was  that  you  were  relieved  from  patrol  duty?  A.  Well,  I  had 
harder  work  than  patrol  work;  my  record  will  show  what  I 
done; 

Q.  Will  you  explain  to  us,  please,  how  your  work  was  harder? 
A.  I  was  up  early  and  late;  steamships  sail  early  and  I  had  to 
stay  up  ail  night  looking  out  for  state-room  thieves  and  confi- 
dence men. 

Q.  Did  you  do  collecting  in  any  other  line  of  business  but  In 
the  steamboat  line?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  is  ail  that  squad  has  control  of?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  It  is  limited  to  the  steamboat  company;  now,  officer,  joa 

saj  you  were  two  months  there  under  Schmittberger?    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  during  those  two  months?    A.  When  Cap- 

.ain  Schmittberger  was  sent  to  the  Twenty-eighth  precinct  I 

was  over  the  day  he  was  made  captain,  I  was  over  at  court;  I 

had  a  receiver  of  stolen  goods,  he  was  getting  tried,  and  the 

jury  was  out;  so  when  I  came  down  it  was  late;  the  jury  did  not 

get  back  until  about  half -past  6;  when  I  got  down  to  Pier  A  it 

was  7  o'clock,  and  they  told  me  that  Captain  Schmittberger 

had  been  down  and  reported  there  and  turned  the  men  out  and 

gave  them  a  lecture;  so  the  next  morning  I  reported  at  8  o'clock. 

Q.  You  had  heard  he  had  given  them  a  lecture?    A.  Yes,  sir; 

I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  missed  a  moral  treat?    A.  The  next  morning  he  called 

ue;  there  were  six  detectives,  four  on  the  North  river  and  two 

on  the  East  river;  he  called  the  six  detectives  into  his  room, 

and  asked  the  names,  and  they  told  him;  so  then  he  let  the 

other  detectives  go— no,  he  asked  who  was  Vail;  I  told  him  I 

was  Vail;  so  he  let  them  go  out,  and  then  he  asked  me  about 

the  workings  of  the  precinct;  I  told  him  it  had  been  a  custom- 

ai7  thing  asi  far  as  I  had  heard  for  years  for  the  men  to  ^ve 

half  of  what  they  were  getting;  they  were  getting  that  money 

for  dinner  money,  and  they  voluntarily  gave  that  up;  well,  he 

said,  he  didn't  want  no  policemen  collecting,  he  wanted  the 

whole  of  it. 

Q.  He  wanted  the  whole  of  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  he  did  not  want  any  policeman  collecting?     A- 

He  wanted  to  get  it  all  himself;  so  I  said  that  will  be  a  pretty 

hard  matter,  because  these  steamboat  people  if  they  knew  the 

<aptain  waa  getting  any  of  this  money  they  would  not  give  a 

«ent  to  these  men;  the  men  gave  this  voluntarily;  well,  he  said, 

he  was  sent  there  to  reorganize  the  sqnad  and  he  was  going  to 

transfer  those  people  off  the  piers;  I  said  you  can  suit  yourself, 

them  men  have  been  on  these  piera  for  years;  the  people  want 

them,  and  I  think  there  will  be  a  great  kickup  if  yon  change 

them;  well,  he  was  going  to  be  captain  of  the  precinct;  I  said, 

all  right;  so  then  it  went  on  for  about  six  weeks— to  the  6th  or 

7th  of  January;  then  he  changed  his  mind;  he  sent  me  around 

to  notify  the  men  and  to  report  to  him  if  any  of  them  wonMn't 

be  satisfied  to  give  the  whole  of  it  up;  I  carried  ont  my  order; 
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he  gave  me  the  order  and  1  carried  it  out;  I  reportea  back  to 
hiiu  that  some  of  the  men  were  satisfied  and  some  of  the  men 
kicked. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  any  money  during  his  captaincy?  A.  Yes, 
I  did;  I  think  I  got  $50  from  the  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bailroad  there  at  Desbrosses  street,  and  from  the  Hoboken 
people;  he  went  and  seen  them  himself,  the  ferry  people, 

Q.  Did  you  get  that  money  directly  from  the  agent?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  went  thei-e  and  he  gave  me  an  envelope,  and  1  gave  the 
envelope  to  Schmittberger.  , 

Q.  Then  the  officer  on  the  dock  did  not  get  the  money?  A. 
Not  that  month. 

(J.  How  is  it  they  came  to  pay  you  directly?  A,  That  was 
an  understanding  between  the  agent  and  the  captain. 

Q.  The  captain  had  been  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  To  the  Hoboken  people  the  same  thing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Xow,  you  collected,  you  say,  $50  from  whom?  A.  From 
the  agent,  Mr.  Townsend,  I  think  is  his  name,  he  is  on  the 
Pennsylvania  road  near  Desbrosses  street. 

Q.  On  the  Pennsylvania  dock?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  told  me  to 
go  and  see  the  agent;  Schmittberger  told  me  to  go  and  see  the 
agent,  and  I  would  get  for  the  two  men  that  was  on  that  pier; 
there  was  two  men  on  that  pier. 

Q.  You  would  get  from  the  agent  instead  of  through  the  men, 
the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  got  that  money  in  an  envelope,  |50;  did  you 
give  that  money  and  the  money  contained  in  that  envelope  to 
Captain  Schmittberger?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  kept  a  cent  of  it 

Q.  I  understand  that,  I  simply  want  to  get  that  matter  clear 
on  the  record ;  you  are  prepared  to  swear  here  that  the  envelope 
that  contained  the  f50  that  you  received  from  this  Mr.  Town- 
send,  as  you  remember  his  name,  you  gave  that  envelope  and 
the  $50  that  you  received  from  him  in  the  envelope  to  Cap- 
tain Schmittberger?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  say  the  envelope 
because  I  took  the  money  out;  I  had  other  other  money  and  I 
put  it  together  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Qi  Then  we  have  it  this  way,  that  you  can  swear  that  the 
$50  you  received  from  Townsend  you  gave  that  to  Captain 
Schmittberger  directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  yoo  have  stated  about  the  Hoboken  people,  how  did 
you  come  to  collect  that  money  from  the  Hoboken  people?  A. 
He  went  and  saw  them. 
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By  Senator  Pound  : 
Q.  Schmittberger  went  and  saw  them?    A.  Yes,  8ir;  and  that 
he  would  change  the  policeman  away  from  there  and  that  he 
would  give  them  a  good  policeman;  so  then  he  told  me  to  go 
over  and  see  the  man  in  Hoboken. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

^.  In  Hoboken?    A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  their  office  in  Jersey. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  sent  over  to  another  State  to  collect  this 
money?  A.  That  is  where  he  told  me  to  go  and  I  went  and 
got  it 

Q.  We  are  not  criticising  you  at  all,  you  had  to  obey  orders; 
you  were  sent  by  order  of  your  captain  to  Hoboken,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  to  collect  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  went  to  that  office  in  Hoboken?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  gentleman's  name  that  you  saw?  A,  Well, 
now  it  is  the  superintendent  of  ferries. 

Q.  AVas  it  Wilson?    A.  Not  Wilson. 

Q.  Woolsey?  A.  No,  it  was  the  deputy  superintendent 
under  Woolsej. 

Q.  The  man  under  Woolsey?  A.  I  would  know  the  name  if 
I  heard  it;   it  is  four  years;   it  is  so  long  I  forget  his  name. 

Q.  We  can  locate  the  man;  what  conversation  did  you  have 
with  him  when  you  went  there?  A.  Didn't  have  any;  I  went 
in  there. 

Q.  Did  he  know  you?  A.  Yes;  he  Imew  me  from  being  along 
the  river. 

Q.  He  handed  you  how  much  money?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Now,  you  stated  before  that  the  $50  you  received  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Company  you  put  with  other  moneys  you 
had?  A.  I  put  it  with  this  |50;  I  was  after  coming  from 
Hoboken, 

Q.  Was  that  all  the  money  that  you  collected?  A,  No;  there 
was  some  of  the  men  gave  some;  but  he  had  said  you  know  that 
he  went  to  the  agent  and  stopped  them  from  giving  any  money. 

Q.  Some  of  the  officers  have  testified  here  that  they  gave  you 
money.  Officer  Vail;  now,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  accept 
your  version?  A.  That  was  the  first  month;  the  first  month  I 
got  it  regularly  was  when  iGastlin  was  there;  the  second 
month  I  didn't  gpt  it. 
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Q.  Kow,  how  much  money  did  jou  collect  the  first  month  yon 
were  there  during  Schmittberger's  time?  A.  The  first  month, 
you  know  the  first  month  was  Just  the  same  as  always,  it  was 
the  second  month ;  the  change. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  a  definite  amount?  A.  I  guess  it  is  about 
f210. 

Q.  And  that  sum  you  had  been  collecting  every  month  before 
that?    A,  Yes,  sir;  about  that. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  it  has  been  sworn  to  by  some  of  the  officCTS 
here,  that  when  Captain  Schmittberger  went  there  instead  of 
the  men  paying  half  they  had  to  pay  $25  out  of  $40?  A.  I  don't 
know;  I  wasn't  there  then, 

Q.  You  were  moved  shortly  after?  A.  I  was  only  two  months 
there;  I  thought  it  was  time  to  get  away;  I  wouldn't  do  special 
duty  with  them;  I  wouldn't  do  detective  duty  with  them. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  did  not  Schmittberger  compel  you  to  go 
to  men,  even  in  the  first  month;  within  six  weeks  after  he  took 
command  of  that  precinct,  and  tell  some  of  the  men  that  they 
would  have  to  raise  the  money?  A.  He  gave  me  an  order  to  go 
and  tell  the  men  that  he  wanted  all  the  money  they  were  get- 
ting; I  carried  out  the  order  he  gave  me. 

Q.  The  last  money  you  gave  to  Schmittberger,  as  I  under- 
stand, were  those  two  $50  you  received,  one  from  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  other  from  the  Hoboken  people?  A.  There  was 
more  than  that;  there  was  some  of  the  men  that  gave. 

Q.  Was  that  the  last  money  you  gave  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  amount  you  gave  the  last  time?  A. 
I  guess  it  was  about  $170. 

Q.  And  that  $170  were  derived  either  directly  from  the  steam- 
ship people  or  from  the  officers  themselves;  those  two  elements 
contributed  to  that  $170,  is  that  so  —  from  no  other  source?  A. 
Do  you  mean  the  men  or  the  steamship  people? 

Q.  Both?  A.  Yes;  they  both  made  up  that  amount;  he  told 
me  the  men  that  were  not  willing  to  give  not  to  go  near  them. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  keep  a  memorandum-book  officer  of  your  own 
as  to  the  amounts  that  you  collected,  for  your  own  protection? 
A,  I  never  collected  any  for  my  own  protection. 

Q.  I  mean  keep  a  memorandum-book  for  your  own  protection? 
A.  No;  I  had  the  names  of  all  the  men. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  amount,  an  approximate  amount,  as 
nearly  as  your  recollection  serves  you,  as  to  how  much  money 
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you  collected  that  way  alti^ether?  A.  I  was  only  a  year  — 
Hay  died. 

Q.  I  suppose  according  to  your  figures  you  collected  about 
$3,000;  you  collected  atout  $210  a  month?     A.  About  that 

Q.  And  two  months  for  Captain  Schmittberger,  so  it  would 
be  in  round  numbers  about  $3,000?  A.  I  guess  it  might  have 
been  that 

Q,  That  money  was  given  in  cash  as  you  had  collected  it?  A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  it  in  bank;  you  gave  the  money  as  yon 
received  it?    A,  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  always  at  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  str. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  the  money  over  to  the  captain?  A.  In  his 
room,  yes,  sir;  at  his  desk. 

Q.  You  did  not  put  it  in  an  envelope  or  anything  of  that  kind? 
A.  I  just  handed  it  to  him. 

Q,  When  you  handed  it  each  time,  did  you  give  an  account  of 
the  men  you  collected  from?  A.  He  had  a  list  of  the  men  that 
■was  giving  the  money. 

Q.  Would  he  compare  the  list  of  the  men  he  had  with  the 
amount  he  received  from  you?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  left  him  when 
I  come  out. 

Q.  You  felt  a  pretty  strict  account  would  be  kept. 

By  Senator  Pound : 

Q.  He  knew  how  mnch  he  was  entitled  to,  did  he  not?  A.  I 
suppose  so;  I  got  notliing  out  of  it 


John  J.  Taylor,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  thfe  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

By  Mr  Goflf: 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor,  how  long  have  you  been  on  the  force? 
A.  I  was  appointed  the  25th  of  May,  1864. 

Q.  That  is  over  30  years?     A,  Thirty  years  last  May. , 

Q.  1  see  you  have  got  five  service  stripes  there?     A.  Six. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sergeant?     A.  Since  1869, 

Q.  Man  of  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Family  grown  up?     A.  They  are,  the  most  of  them, 

Q.  Where  do  you    reside?    A,  I  reside  at  328   West  One 
Hundred  and  Forty  fifth  street 
L.  ,  640 
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Q.  Large  family?  A.  Four  bojs  and  one  girl  alive;  three 
dead. 

Q.  To  what  pcecinct  were  you  assigned  when  you  were  first 
promoted  to  he  sergeant?  A.  To  the  Twenty-ninth,  now  the 
Nineteenth, 

Q.  That  is  the  Tenderloin?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  roundsman 
for  a  short  time  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  a  sergeant  in  the  Tenderloin? 
A.  I  couldn't  say  positively,  sis  or  seven  years. 

Q.  And  where  were  you  transferred  from  there?  A.  I  was 
sent  to  the  Fourth. 

Q.  That  is  Oak  street?    A.  Oak  street;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  were  you  transferred  from  the  Fourth?  A.  To  the 
Sixteenth. 

Q.  That  is  over  on  the  west  side?  A.  Twentieth  street,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  to  where  were  you  transferred  from  the  Sixteenth? 
A.  To  the  steamhoat  squad. 

Q.  Give  us  the  date  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect  when  you 
first  went  to  the  steamboat  squad?  A.  Eighty-one  or  '82,  I 
wouldn't  be  positive. 

Q.  What  captain  was  in  command?    A.  Captain  Gastlin. 

Q.  Now,  many  of  the  olBcers  of  your  precinct.  Sergeant  Taylor, 
have  testified  that  while  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command  of 
that  precinct  that  they  paid  to  Hay  and  to  Vail,  special  officers, 
one-half  the  moneys  which  they  received  from  the  various  steam- 
boat docks ^  had  you  any  knowledge  of  these  payments?'  A. 
No.  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  you  would  state  to  the 
"captain  his  privileges  here  as  a  witness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Any  testimony  given  by  you,  sergeant, 
implicating  you  in  the  receiving  of  a  bribe  is  privileged,  and 
your  admission  of  any  fact  in  connection  with  a  transaction 
of  that  kind  is  an  absolute  bar  against  any  prosecution  against 
you  for  such  cause;  that  is  your  privilege.  In  other  words,  a 
clean,  clear  cut  confession  if  you  have  been  guilty  of  anything 
of  that  kind,  is  an  absolute  bar  preventing  any  tribunal,  grand 
jury  or  otherwise,  from  investigating  the  matter  or  bringing  an 
indictment  against  you.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  perjure  your- 
self, if  you  commit  perjury  before  this  committee,  it  is  the  same 
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as  committing  perjury  in  a  court  of  law,  and  jou  know  what  the 
panishment  for  that  is,  15  years  in  State  prison. 

Q,  You  Ray,  sergeant,  that  yon  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
payments?    A.  Not  that  I  could  swear  to. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  participation  in  them,  had  you?  A. 
No,  sir ;  not  while  Captain  Gastlin  was  there. 

Charman  Lexow. —  i  want  tosay  another  word  to  the  sergeant, 
and  that  is,  that  in  putting  you  upon  the  stand  here  we  do  so  as 
a  witness  for  the  State;  that  if  you  do  make  a  confession  you  per- 
form a  service  to  the  State  which  should  be  commended  rather 
than  found  fault  with._ 

Mr.  Goff.— And  I  must  say  for  counsel,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
counsel  will  assume,  until  the  contrary  be  shown,  that  Sergeant 
Taylor  will  regard  the  obliga.tions  of  his  oath  to  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  You  had  no  personal  knowledge,  that  is,  you  did  not  see 
the  money  paid  or  transferred,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  notorious  that  such  money  was  being  collected 
every  month?  A.  Well,  there  was  always  a  rumor  at  that  time, 
as  far  as  I  knew,  that  the  men  got  something  for  their  meals 
at  these  different  piers,  but  I  never  saw  any  money  handed, 
or  anything  of  that  sort  while  Captain  Gastlin  was  in  command 
of  the  precinct 

Q.  I  do  not  charge  that  you  did;  after  Captain  Gastlin  retired, 
Captain  Schmittberger  went  there,  did  he  not?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  money  having  been  col- 
lected there  during  Captain  Schniittberger's  command? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Speak  right  out,  sergeant,  you  must 
know  or  not 

A.  Only  the  rumor,  while  Captain  Schmittberger  was  there. 

Q,  You  had  no  personal  knowledge,  had  you?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  remained  in  command  how  long? 
A.  Captain  Schmittberger  came  there  when,  he  was  made  cap- 
tain; I  think  it  was  December,  the  8th  of  December,  as  near  as 
I  can  rememba"  now;  in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  was  made  captain  December  8, 
1890?    A.  That  is  about  the  time. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  when  Captain  Schmittberger  left  that 
precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  date?  A.  I  couldn't  exactly  tell  the  date;  he  waa 
about  IS  months  there,  I  think;  one  month  over  a  year,  I  think, 
as  near  as  I  can  recollect. 
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Q.  That  would  be  about  February  1891?  A.  Yes,  sir;  or  some- 
where in  that  neighborhood. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  as  you  can  recollect,  sergeant?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  It  would  be  1892,  sergeant?  A,  Eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two;  yes  sir. 

Q.  After  Captain  Schmittberger  was  transferred  from  that 
precinct,  who  took  command?    A.  I  did. 

Q,  And  how  long  were  jou  in  command?  A.  I  was  in  com- 
mand from  the  time  when  he  left  until  about  the  middle  of  May, 
I  think,  the  same  year. 

Q.  About  four  months?  A.  Somewhere  in  that  neighbor- 
hood, yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  you  were  relicTed  in  command  as  acting  captain, 
Captain  Allaire  was  appointed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  there  ever  since?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  there  as  sergeant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant  Taylor,  I  wish  to  approach  the  main  sub- 
ject of  your  examination  directly  to  you;  many  of  the  men  of 
that  precinct  have  testified  that  while  you  were  acting  captain 
that  they  paid  you  money  every  month,  part  of  the  money 
that  they  received  from  the  various  companies  on  whose  docks 
they  were  assigned  to  do  duty,  is  that  true?     A.  That  is. 

Q,  Before  you  became  acting  captain  aJid  while  Schmitt- 
berger was  in  command  of  that  precinct,  did  any  of  the  men 
pay  any  of  the  money  to  you;  they  have  sworn  that  they  have; 
I  want  to  be  fair  with  you,  sergeant?  A.  While  Captain  Schmitt- 
berger was  in  command? 

Q.  While  Captain  Scmittberger  was  there?  A.  There  was  an 
officer  at  the  White  Star  dock  of  the  name  of  Peter  Moran,  and 
I  think  he  gave  me  a  few  dollars  on  different  occasions,  paying 
I  had  no  chance  to  get  my  dinner,  and  that  was  the  dinner 
money,  and  he  could  spare  a  little  to  get  my  dinner;  1  can  not 
remember  anything  else,  not  now. 

Q.  How  about  Ofiicer  Beclc,  he  gave  you  $10,  A.  I  have  to 
differ  with  Mr.  Beck  on  that  $10. 

Q.  Do  you  deny  you  received  $10  from  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  other  $10?  A.  Well,  that  $10  on  the  Inman  dock; 
I  didn't  visit  or  see  OfBcer  Beck  for  very  near  half  of  a  month 
at  that  time;  I  had  no  business  on  that  portion  of  the  river;  I 
must  differ  with  Mr.  Beck  on  that  $10;  the  blotter  will  showi 
where  I  patroled,  and  I  must  differ  with  him  on  that  $10. 
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Q.  Now,  sergeant,  apart  from  thai  f  10  in  relation  to  Officer 
Beck,  while  Schmittberger  was  captain,  how  much  monej  did 
you  collect  from  the  officers  of  that  squad?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  collected  more  than  $15. 

Q,  And  what  did  you  do  with  that  money  you  collected?  A. 
I  bought  my  dinner. 

Q.  Used  it  for  yourself?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  giving  the  out- 
side amount;  that,  I  think,  would  cover  anything  that  I  got 

Q.  Well,  sergeant,  will  yon  come  down  to  the  time  when  yon 
were  acting  captain;  now,  all  the  men  have  testified  that  dur- 
ing that  time,  during  those  four  months,  they  paid  to  you  one- 
half  of  the  money  each  month  that  they  received  from  the 
steamship  company?     A.  That  is  about  correct. 

Q.  You  have  stated  that?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  collect  each  month?  A.  Well, 
it  varied;  sometimes  it  would  go  to  $200,  and  sometimes  it 
would  not  be  quite  |200,  and  sometimes  a  little  over  that     ; 

Q.  About  $200  we  will  say  the  average?  A.  Not  any  more 
than  that 

Q,  There  have  been  some  officers  here  who  have  testified 
that  the  amount  was  about  $210  a  month?  A.  Well,  it  varied 
sometimes.  ; 

Q.  We  will  strike  an  average — $200?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  that  $200  a  month  that  you  collected 
while  you  were  acting  captain?  A.  I  gave  the  biggest  portion 
of  that  money  to  Inspector  Steers. 

Q.  To  Inspector  Steers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  the  money  each  month,  or  did  you  divide 
with  him  each  month?    A.  Well,  I  divided. 

Q.  Each  month?     A.  Each  month. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Equally?     A.  Not  equally. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Inspector  Steers  was  in  command  of  that  inspection  dis- 
trict?   A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  was  subject  to  hia  orders. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  month  that  you  collected,  we  will  say  and 
assume  as  you  have  stated  that  $200  were  collected,  just  tell 
me  what  you  did  with  that  $200  the  first  month?  A.  I  went 
to  headquarters  and  I  gave  Inspector  Steers  about  $150  of  it 
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Q.  One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  had  jou  ever  given  Inspector  Steers  any  money 
before  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  money?  A.  After  Captain  Gastiin  left  there  I  waa 
put  in  charge  between  him  and  Schmittberger  coming  there, 

Q.  So  that  you  were  acting  captain  twice?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  paying  the  money  to  Steers;  was  it  from  the 
money  that  you  collected  during  the  first  period  that  you  were 
acting  captain  that  you  paid  to  Steers?  A.  Well,  every  month 
I  paid  him, 

Q,  That  is  the  first  time  that  you  were  acting  captain  between 
Gastiin  retiring  and  Schmittberger's  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  months,  do  yon  rememlser,  intervened  when 
you  were  in  charge?  A.  Captain  Gastiin  got  retired  about  the 
2d  or  3d  of  July,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  and  I  was  in 
charge  from  that  time  until  the  time  Captain  Schmittberger 
took  command. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  six  months,  he  took  command  about 
December  8th?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  So  that  would  be  about  six  months?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  during  those  six  mouths  did  you  make  the  collec- 
tions?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  it  that  made  the  collections?    A.  Vail. 

Q,  And  you  received  every  month  this  money  from  Vail  that 
he  collected?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  speak  now  of  the  first  month,  that  was  in  1890,  when 
you  were  first  acting  captain  there,  the  very  first  month  that 
you  received  the  monthly  collection  from  Vail,  what  did  you  do 
with  that  collection?    A.  I  took  it  to  Inspector  Steers, 

Ql  Now,  tell  us,  why  did  you  take  it  to  Inspector  Steers? 
A.  X  had  orders. 

Q.  Who  gave  you  the  orders?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  What  were  those  orders,  sergeant,  just  tell  us  the  whole 
thing?  A.  His  order  was  to  for  me  to  continue  the  same  as  the 
captain  had  done,  and  every  month  to  come  and  see  him  and 
gi\-e  him  a  certain  amount  of  the  money. 

Q.  Give  him  a  certain  amount  of  the  money?  A.  It  varied, 
I  told  you,  it  would  not  be  always  alike. 

Q.  What  is  the  variation  that  —  fix  it  —  was  it  two-thirds,  two- 
fourths,  or  how  much  percentage?    A.  I  got  about  20  per  cent 

<J.  You  got  about  20  per  cent?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  he  SO  per  cent?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  tliat  liis  direction  to  jou  that  jou  should  get  20  per 
cent,  and  he  80  per  cent?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  was  it  fixed?  A.  He  told  me  that  he  knew  about 
what  money  there  was  there. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  And  for  my  trouble  of  getting  it,  I  kept  20  per 
cent,  and  he  seemed  to  be  satisfied. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  in  your  own  hands  20  per  cent,  without  ask- 
ing his  consent?    A.   Well,  he  understood   it   in  that  way, 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  sergeant,  when  you  brought  the 
first  month's  collection  to  Steers;  you  say  you  brought  $200; 
do  you  remember  the  amount  you  brought?  A,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber the  amount  now;  no,  sir. 

Q.  We  will  say  $200,  that  is  the  average  sum;  when  you 
brought  the  first  $200  from  headquarters  to  Steers  can  yon 
tell  me  how  much  you  gave  him  out  of  that  $200?  A.  I  can't 
exactly  just  tell  the  very  amount,  sir. 

Q.  As  nearly  as  your  recollection  serves. 

The  Chairman  Lexow. —  He  said  about  $150. 

The  Witness.—  Th^t  would  be  about  $150. 

Q.  Did  you  retain  the  money  you  considered  yourself  entitled 
to  before  you  went  to  Steers;  that  is  you  gave  liim  so  much? 
A.  I  gave  him  so  much ;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  how  much  you  had  collected?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  would  give  him  at  a  ratio  of  80  per  cent,  on  the 
sum  collected?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  find  any  fault  with  you  for  retaining  20  per 
cent?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  continued  every  month?     A.  Every  month. 

Q.  When  Schmittberger  took  command  you  stopped  the  col- 
lection? A.  I  stopped  collecting;  I  did  not  know  anything  about 
it  then. 

Q.  You  had  not  anything  to  do  with  it  then?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  Schmittberger  left  you  became  acting  captain 
again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  resumed  collections?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  pay  to  Steers?  A.  Yes,  sir;  now  the 
first  time  Vail  collected  was  between  Gastlin  and  Schmittberger, 
and  then  when  Schmittberger  left  I  collected  myself. 
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Q,  That  is  what  I  understand;  you  did  not  do  the  collection 
during  the  first  acting  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Vail  did  tiie  collections?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  yon  took  the  money  to  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  the  second  acting  captaincy  you  did  the  col- 
lecting yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir,  ' 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  for  doing  the  collecting  your- 
self; why  you  did  the  collecting  yourself?  A.  Well,  I  had  plenty 
of  time  to  go  around  amongst  the  boys;  and  it  was  not  a  very 
difficult  job;  and  they  all  seemed  to  be  pretty  well  satisfied  and 
I  took  the  money. 

Q.  After  you  had  ceased  to  be  acting  captain,  during  the  first 
term  of  your  captaincy,  did  Steers  say  anything  to  you ;  give  you 
any  instructions  what  to  do  or  anything?  A.  I  don't  under- 
stand you;  after  I  was  — ? 

Q.  After  you  were  relieved  of  the  command  of  the  precinct, 
as  acting  captain,  and  when  Schmittberger  went  there,  did  you 
hear  from  Steers  in  any  way  relating  to  this  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  clearly  understood  that  he  did  not  expect 
you  to  go  oyer  when  you  did  not  collect,  or  did  not  receive  it? 
A.  No. 

Q.  That  was  an  understood  thing?     A.  That  was  about  it. 

Q.  If  there  was  anything  of  that  kind  done  it  must  have  been 
done  by  Schmittberger  or  someone  else?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  collecting  from  the  men  went  on  all  the  same,  ser- 
geant?   A.  I  understood  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  made  acting  captain  the  second  time  did 
you  have  any  conversation  with  Steers,  or  any  communication 
from  him  —  the  second  time?  A.  No  more  than  my  seeing  him; 
he  told  me  to  go  on  the  same  as  I  had  been  doing;  that  is  about 
all;  I  had  ordersto  do  about  the  same  thing. 

Q.  And  the  first  month's  money  that  you  collected  you  took 
it  over  to  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  headquarters?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  had  during  your  first  acting  captaincy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  about  the  same  sum  of  money?  A.  Very  near  about 
the  same;  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 

Q.  And. you  gave  him  the  same  proportion?  A.  About  the 
same  proportion;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  tJiat  continued  during  the  months  that  you  were  act- 
ing captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  About  four  months;  now,  Captain  Allaire  was  appointed 
to  that  command?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  continuecl  to  do  the  collecting?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q,  Was  that  at  Captain  Allaire's  request?  A.  I  was  told  to 
go  on  and  do  ftbout  the  same  as  I  have  been  doing. 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  Well,  T  think  Steers  told  me  that. 

Q,  That  was  even  when  Allaire  was  in  command?     A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  that  you  collected  when 
Allaire  was  in  command?  A.  I  took  that  money  and  I  put  it 
in  an  envelope  and  I  laid  it  on  a  desk  in  the  station-house,  and  I 
never  see  it  any  more. 

By  Chainnan  Lexow: 

Q,  Were  you  not  surprised  when  Inspector  Steers  asked  yoo 
to  make  these  collections?     A.  Kather. 

Q.  You  never — or  had  you  known  of  a  custom  prevailing 
before  of  making  collections  of  this  kind?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
my  first  experience. 

Q.  And  yon  did  It  unhesitatingly  under  the  orders  of  yodf 
superior  officer?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Pardon  me  a  moment,  is  Henry  Kopp  in  court? 
(No  answer).  Is  Cline  iri  court?  (No  answer).  Is  Mr.  Eosenber^ 
in  court?     (Yes,  sir);  and  Mr.  Eosecranz  in  court?     (Yes,  sir). 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  be  understood  as  saying  you  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  information  at  all  upon  this  subject  prior  to  the  time  lie 
inspector  told  you?    A,  Only  rumors. 

Q,  You  did  understand  there  was  rumor  to  that  effect?  AL 
Yra,  sir;  that  is  all. 

Q.  So  far -as  you  knew  did  that  rumor  extend  throughout  the 
police  force  in  the  city  that  that  kind  of  business  was  being 
carried  on?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  did  not  have  very  much  confidence  In  the  superior 
officer  who  charged  you  with  the  performance  of  a  peculiar  duty 
of  that  kind,  did  you,  from  that  time  on,  did  you?  A.  Well, 
no,  not  — 

By  Mr.  Goff. 
Q.  After  Allaire  was  placed  in  command  did  you  have  any 
conversation  with  Allaire  about  the  collection?    A.  Not  that  I 
remember  of,  sir. 

L.  6il  . 
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Q.  How  is  it,  that  you,  instead  of  bringing  the  money  to  head- 
quarters, giving  the  money  to  Inspector  Steers,  brought  the 
money  to  the  station-house,   how  did   you   come  to  make  the 
change?    A.  Well,  I  was  instructed  that  way. 
Q.  Who  instructed  you  —  Steers?     A.  Steers.  ■ 

Q.  So  that  you  were  to  bring  the  money  to  the  captain  instead 
of  bringing  it  to  him  directly?  A.  I  never  gave  a  dollar  to 
the  captain,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  were  to  bring  it  to  the  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  left  this  money  in  an  envelope  was  it  directed 
to  any  person?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  A  blank  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  I  wrote  on  the  envelope 
"  Street  cleaning  report." 

Q.  "Street  cleaning  report?"    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  desk  did  you  leave  that  envelope  on?  A.  In  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Did  any  one  instruct  you  to  put  that  upon  the  envelope? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  jOQ  come  to  coin  those  words  out  of  your  own 
mind?  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  of  anybody  giving  me  any 
instructions  about  that  part,  about  the  marks  to  be  on  the 
envelope. 

Q.  Well,  but  there  must  be  some  particular  reason  why  you 
selected  those  words,  "Street  cleaning  report?"  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  what  I  wrote  en  the  envelope. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  did  you  select  those  words,  "  Street 
cleaning  report?"    A.  I  think  that  is  what  Steers  told  me. 

Q.  That  is  the  point;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at;  that  is 
what  Steers  told  you  to  put  on  that  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  seal  the  envelope?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  Steers  tell  you  to  leave  that  envelope  on  the  desk 
in  the  station-house?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  That  desk;  is  it  the  desk  of  the  sergeant  in  the  regular 
ward-room?     A.  The  desk  of  the  sergeant,  sir. 

Q.  The  desk  of  the  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  where  persons  who  are  arrested  are  brought  in  and 
arraigned?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  the  desk  you  have  reference  to?  A.  That  is  the 
desk. 

Q.  When  you  left  that  who  was  in  charge  of  that  desk,  when 
you  left  that  money?    A.  Well,  I  would  leave  it  there  and  there 
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would  be  different  ones  there  at  the  time;  sometimes  I  put  it  in 
the  drawer  there,  a  little  drawer  that  is  in  the  desk;  there  are 
two  desks. 

Q.  I  presume  you  would  not  leave  that  money  there  unless 
there  was  some  one  on  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Because  it  is  apparent  if  you  left  it  on  that  desk  where 
strangers  might  come  in,  some  one  might  get  that  envelope 
that  you  would  think  might  not  he  entitled  to  it,  isn't  that  a 
fact?    A.  That  is  a  fact 

Q.  Then  we  have  it  that  jou  only  left  that  envelope  at  times 
when  some  officer  was  in  charge  of  the  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  One  of  the  other  sergeants?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  call  his  attention?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  You  never  said  anything  to  the  sergeant  on  duty  at  the 
time?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  left  with  other  papers?  A.  It  was  left  as  I  — aa 
near  as  I  can  explain  it  to  you,  in  a  little  drawer  in  the  desk, 
and  those  little  drawers;  there  are  two  on  each  end  of  the  desk, 
and  there  was  one  drawer  I  always  left  it  in. 
Q.  Was  that  called  the  captain's  drawer?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  How  did  you  come  to  select  that  drawer?  A.  That  was 
the  drawer  I  selected. 

Q.  I  heg  pardon?  A.  That  was  the  drawer  I  selected;  I  al- 
ways left  it  in  the  same  drawer. 

Q,  Someone,  sergeant,  must  have  knovra  you  left  it  there  in 
that  drawer;  someone  that  expected  to  get  it?   A,  That  is  about 
the  way  it  was. 
Q.  That  is  a  fact?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Unless  you  conveyed  the  information  in  some  way  to  the 
person  for  whom  the  envelope  was  intended;  the  person  might 
not  know  where  to  look  for  the  envelope?    A.  Well,  it  was  undep- 
stood  —  the  envelope  was  always  left  in  that  place. 
Q.  It  was  undCTStood?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  what  I  say;  but  with  whom  was  it  understood? 
A.  Well,  it  was  understood  with  Steers. 
Q.  With  Steers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  other  papers  in  the  drawer  where  you  left 
that  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Reports  for  headquarters?  A.  No;  not  any  report  for 
headquarters, 

Q.  Well,  the  precinct  makes  daily  reports  to  headquarters, 
does  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  envelopes  were  put  in  with  some 
papers  that  were  to  be  sent  to  headquarters  the  next  morning. 
A.  I  could  not  say  that,  sir;  ifwas  not  in  that  drawer. 

Q.  When  you  said  there  were  other  papers  in  that  drawer, 
what  were  the  other  papers?  A,  Such  as  papers  and  reports 
that  we  preserve;  and  such  as  the  lilie;  I  think  we  put  in  that 
drawer;  to  keep  a  while;  old  reports,  and  the  like  of  that 

Q.  Was  this  drawer  locked  ever?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  never  locked?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  When  jou  used  it  it  was  always  open?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  pulled  it  out?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  simply  took  this  drawer  out  and  put  in  this  envel- 
ope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  closed  it  again;  and  that  was  all?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  person  about  any  of  those 
monthly  envelopes  going  astray?    A:  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  always  reached  the  right  quarter  as  far  as  you  know? 
A.  As  far  as  I  know;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  Allaire  about  it? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Refresh  your  memory,  sergeant;  it  appears  from  the  tes- 
timony here  that  these  collections  had  been  made  by  every  man 
that  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  for  15  years;  when  I  say 
collections  I  mean  the  receiving  of  money.  (The  witness  nods 
his  head  affirmatively.) 

Q.  Every  captain  that  was  in  command  of  the  precinct  re- 
ceived the  money  for  15  years;  that  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  all 
the  officers  before  us;  will  you  explain  why  it  was  that  Allaire 
never  spoke  to  you  about  this  money  that  should  have  come  to 
him,  it  having  come  to  every  captain  that  was  there  before  him? 
A.  No;  I  think  I  said  on  one  occasion  that  I  left  a  report  in  the 
drawer  or  something  of  that  sort,  but  I  never  told  him  anything 
about  the  money. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  he  understand  that  this  report  was  in  fact  an  envelope 
containing  money  that  you  meant?     A.  Well,  I  suppose  he  did. 

Q.  In  other  words  when  you  spoke  to  him  about  that  report, 
you  knew  that  he  understood  you  to  mean  an  envelope  contain- 
ing money,  that  is  right?     A.  That  is  right. 
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By  Mr.  Qpff: 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  visit  the  station-house  frequently?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  frequently?  A.  Well,  there  was  no  regular  time  you 
know;  he  would  stop  down  there  once  —  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  exact  date. 

Q.  When  he  visited  the  statiou-house  it  was  his  duty  to  look 
over  some  reports,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  a  fact  that  this  envelope  was  put  in  the 
drawer  with  those  reports  intended  for  the  inspector's  examina- 
tion? A.  No;  the  inspector  always  looks  over  the  blotter  and 
the  telegraph  book;  the  reports  that  we  send  up  to  headquarters 
in  the  morning  and  they  inspect  them  at  headquarters. 

Q.  Well,  sergeant,  you  have  been  retaining  you  say  about 
20  per  cent,  of  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Up  to  the  time  Captain  Allaire  took  command?  A  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  retain  20  per  cent.?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  as  you  did  when  you  was  collecting  yourself? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  continued  that  right  up  to  last  June,  I  think  it 
was,  when  the  commissioners  issued  that  order?  A.  When  they 
issued  that  order  the  dinner  money  was  cut  off. 

Q.  When  did  Steers  retire?     A,  That  I  can  not  tell  you  now. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  McLaughlin  succeeded  Steers,  was  it  not? 
A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Yes;  well,  he  became  inspector  on  October  1,  1892;  so 
Steers  must  have  been  retired  before  that  date,  before  October 
1,  ]892?     A.  McAvoy  was  our  inspector  after  Steers. 

Q.  He  was  inspector  after  Steers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  McAvoy  became  inspector  on  April  29,  1892;  after  Steers 
left  did  you  continue  to  put  the  money  in  the  drawer?  A.  Well, 
Steers— yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  now,  when  Steers  left  and,  since  you  had  the  under- 
standing with  Steers  to  put  the  money  in  the  drawer,  how  did 
you  come  to  put  the  money  in  the  drawer  when  the  new 
inspector  came  there?    A.  I  done  the  same  as  I  always  done. 

Q.  Did  you  have  an  interview  with  the  new  inspector?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  have  any  talk  with  him  at  all?  A.  No,  sir — oh, 
yes;  I  had  a  talk  with  him. 

Q.  I  mean  in  reference  to  this  matter?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  I  don't  mean,  of  coarse,  jou  did  have  a  talk  with  him  in 
pursuance  of  your  duty;  but  1  mean  in  connection  with  these 
collections?  A.  No;  I  never  had  any  talk  with  him  in  regard 
to  that;  I  never  had  any  talk  with  Inspector  McAvoy  In  regard 
to  collections, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Allaire  when  the  change  of 
Inspectors  came?  A.  Yea;  we  were  well  satisfied;  we  thoaght 
we  were  getting  a  very  good  inspector. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Allaire  about  this  monthly 
envelope?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  sergeant,  can  yon  explain  to  us  how  it  was  that  you 
continued  to  put  this  monthly  collection,  less  your  20  per  cent., 
in  this  drawer  every  month  when  there  was  a  new  inspector 
in  the  district;  can  you  explain  that  to  us?  A.  I  continued  to 
do  the  same  as  I  always  done;  put  it  in  the  drawer. 

Q.  Well,  for  whom  was  that  envelope  intended,  when  you  put 
it  in  the  drawer?  A.  That  I  could  not  swear;  who  ever  to<*  it 
out. 

Q.  You  knew  that  you  were  held  responsible  by  somebody 
for  that  collection,  were  you  not;  you  knew  you  were  held 
responsible  by  somebody  for  that  collection,  did  yon  not?  A. 
Well,  I  done  the  collecting,  and  I  put  it  there — 

Q.  I  know.    I 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  knew  you  were  going  to  be  held  responsible  for  the 
money  you  put  in  there?    A.  I  suppose  so;  yes,  sfr. 

By  Mr.  GofC; 

Q.  During  Inspector  Steers'  time  you  knew  he  held  yon 
responsible  because  you  had  direct  talk  and  communicatiOTi 
with  him?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  after  Inspector  Steers  retired, 
to  whom  were  you  responsible  for  this  money?  A.  I  conld  not 
say  I  was  responsible  to  anybody;  I  went  on  and  done  the  same, 
and  was  not  told  anything  different,  and  I  continued  on  the 
same.    J 

Q.  To  whom  did  it  go  to?    A.  That  I  could  not  say,  sir. 

Q.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  saw  it  go?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  But  can't  you  give  us  your  testimony  now  under  the 
solemn  obligation  of  your  oath  as  to  where  that  money  went, 
you  understood  it,  after  Steers  left  the  district? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  don't  involve  personal  knowledge; 
but  as  you  understood  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff  :  \ 

Q.  As  you  understood  it?    A.  I  could  not  swear. 

By  Senator  O'Connor  : 

Q.  As  you  understood  it?  A.  It  was  left  there,  and  who  took 
it,  I  never  see  anybody  take  it 

Q.  Who  did  you  understand  took  it;  what  is  your  own  under- 
standing; not  that  you  actually  saw  the  man  take  it  or  gave 
it  to  him;  but  what  did  you  understand  about  it?  A.  I  sup- 
pose it  wa«  wanted  at  headquarters. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  understand  that  it  went  to  the  successor  of 
Inspector  Steers?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Was  that  your  understanding?    A.  No. 

Q.  Is  it  not?    A.  I  could  not  tell  who  got  it. 

Q.  Who  in  headquarters?    A.  That  I  could  not  tell,  sir. 

Q,  Your  understanding  was  that  it  did  go  to  headquarters? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  who  got  it. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 
Q.  That  is  your  understanding? 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  That  it  went  to  headquarters?    A.  Well,  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  This  drawer  was  not  locked,  was  it?    A.  No>  sir. 

Q.  Was  open?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  anybody  excepting  a  person  from  headquarters  have 
a  right  to  go  to  that  box  or  drawer?  A.  Yes;  we  all  had  a 
right  to  go  to  it;  the  sergeants  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GofF. — ■  I  wish  to  excuse  the  sergeant  for  awhile  I  have 
one  or  two  witnesses  I  want  to  call.  Is  Dr.  Wright  here? 
(Here).    Just  take  the  chair,  i 
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Dr.  Joel  Williston  Wright,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of 
the  State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Bj  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  You  are  a  physician.  Dr.  Wright?  A.  I  am  so  called; 
jes,  sir.  -        ; 

Q.  Yon  are  attending  John  Martin?    A.  Who,  sir? 

Q.  John  J.  Martin,  are  you?    A.  Martin;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  John  Martin;  have  you  sent  down  a  certificate?  A.  I  made 
a  certificate,  sir,  three  or  four  days  ago,  as  to  his  condition. 

Q.  What  is  his  condition,  doctor?  A.  Mr.  Martin  ia 
paralyzed  on  the  left  side. 

Q.  Is  it  partial  or  whole?     A,  It  has  been  complete. 

Q.  Complete?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it,  a  first,  second  or  third  attack,  eo  far  as  yon 
know?    A.  Second. 

Q.  Do  you  know  when  ,he  received  the  first  stroke?  A.  I 
can  not  give  you  the  date,  sir. 

Q.  As  near  as  you  can?  A.  I  understand  this  is  the  second 
one  since  the  first  time. 

Q.  Of  this  year?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  him  on  the  first  occasion?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  attendance  upon  him?  A. 
About  four  weeks. 

Q.  Has  he  been  confined  to  bed  all  the  time?  A.  To  bed  and 
«hair.  > 

Q.  Unable  to  leave  his  bouse?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  Is  unable  to  mQve  around?  A.  Unable  to  move 
except  three  or  iour  or  two  or  three  men  move  him. 

Q.  Of  course  of  his  own  motion,  I  mean?  A.  He  can  not  move, 
sir. 

Q.  Is  his  life  imperiled  in  his  present  condition?  A.  To  a 
certain  extent,  sir. 

Q.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  does  it,  doctor?  A.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  no,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  you  do  not  regard  the  second  stroke  of  paralysis 
as  necessarily  fatal  in  its  results?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Is  his  speech  affected  by  this  paralysis?     A.  Slightly. 
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Q.  Would  it  be  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  his  health  to 
examine  him  at  his  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goffi 
Q.  It  would?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  little  detrimental  to  you  to  come  down  herej 
has  it  not?    A.  Very  much  bo  indeed.         | 

Q.  In  fact,  you  would  much  rather  this  committee  and  counsel 
were  engaged  in  laying  bricks  than  engaged  at  this  work;  would 
you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  broken  up  the  whole  days'  work 
to  me. 

Q.  And  that  is  what  you  say,  it  was  better  for  this  committee 
and  this  counsel  to  be  lajiiig  bricks  than  this  work?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  did  not  say  that.  ' 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  tell  the  man  that  that  sub- 
poenaed you?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Or  any  other  words  in  substance  to  that  effect?  A,  I  will 
ttiU  you  what  I  said. 

Q.  Tell  us?  A.  My  remarks  were  with  reference  to  the  man 
that  subpoenaed  mc,  and  not  this  committee  at  all. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Speak  it  out,  doctor,  we  can  stand  almost 
anything? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Go  ahead,  doctor? 

A.  I  will  tell  you  exactly  what  I  said;  I  said  to  the  man 
that  subpoenaed  me  that  I  would  rather  go  and  lay  bricks  in 
the  street  than  be  engaged  in  as  mean  a  business  as  that  was  — 
he  not  the  Lexow  committee,  but  this  man  that  subpoenaed; 
this  man  brought  a  snbpoena  to  me  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
when  I  was  just  through  my  ofBce  hours,  and  had  half  dozen 
important  engagements  for  the  afternoon,  and  it  has  broken  up 
my  day.  r  i 

Q.  That  man  that  subpoenaed  you  was  armed  with  a  process 
of  the  Senate  of  this  State?    A.  T  know. 

Q.  And  he  was  deputed. by  the  Senate  of  this  State  te  perform 
that  service;  and  it  was  just  as  honorable  a  performance  as 
your  physician's  duties?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  was  proper  language  for  a  man 
that  ought  to  be  a  gentleman  to  use  to  the  messenger  or  deputy 
sergeant-at-arms  of  this  committee?    A.  If  you  had  been  annoy- 
ed to  the  extent  that  I  have  you  would  have  some  conception  — 
L.  842 
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<i  You  have  no  conception  of  what  annoyance  is?  A.  [  am 
not  speaking  of  your  committee. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  this  committee  thought  it  of  sufticient 
importance  to  send  a  subpoena  to  you,  that  it  was  youf  duty 
as  a  good  citizen  to  obey  that  subpoena  withouE  making  any 
remarks?  A.  It  might  have  been  if  I  had  not  beeu  «.  physician 
and  engaged  for  several  important  engagements;  I  think  that 
ought  to  have  an  important  bearing  and  give  a  certain  amount 
of  leeway  anyway.  , 

Q.  You  should  have  no  more  than  lawyers  or  anybody  else? 
A.  Do  you  not  know  what  it  ie,  sir,  to  have  an  important  surgi- 
cal operation  appointed  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  have  a 
■ubpoena  come  that  means  come  or  be  taken;  one  or  the  two, 
er  be  fined. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  We  have  done  this  for  nine  months  in  the  interest  of  tlia 
etate  and  you  can  not  give  up  nine  hours  apparently?     A.  I 
know,  sir;  I  have  before  now  paid  out  |200  in  the  winter  to  see 
a  charitable  patient  at  the  hospital. 

By  Mr.  Ooff: 
Q.  What  surgical  operation  did  you  have  on  to  perform  this 
afternoon?    A.  I  don't  think  that  that  concerns  you,  sir. 
Q.  You  have  said  that  you  had  one?    A.  I  do  sir. 
Q.  Had  you  one?    A,  I  had  sir. 

Q.  You  regard  that  as  a  professional  secret,  do  you?  (No 
Miswer.)  , 

Q.  You  did  not  give  the  subpoena  server  a  faiie  storj',  did  you? 
A,  I  did  not;  I  am  not  In  the  habit  of  giving  fake  stories  to 
anybody. 

Q.  I  only  wanted  to  know  whether  it  was  true  or  false?  A.  J 
am  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  false  statements  to  anyone. 

Q.  Do  you  swear  you  had  an  engagement  to  i»erform  a  surgical 
operation  this  afternoon?    A.  I  do. 
Q.  What?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  know  the  surgical  operation  we  are  performing  here 
is  of  greater  importance  to  the  State  than  to  your  patient?  A. 
That  may  be.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  stated,  doctor,  fully,  in  answer  to  the  (jnestion 
•f  Senator  O'Connor,   whether  or  no  an   examination   of   Mr. 
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Martin  in  his  room  would  be  injurious  to  liim?  A.  I  have  stated, 
.  sir. 

Q,  What  was  your  statement,  please?     A.  That  it  would  be 
injurious. 
Q.  Would  it  be  dangerous?    A,  Very. 

Q.  To  what  extent?    A.  Possibly  would  c<^t  the  man  his  life. 
Q.  Is  there  another  doctor  in  attendance  besides  joureelf? 
A.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  You  are  the  only  one;  what  advice  have  yon  yiven  to  your 
patient  or  to  his  family  as  to  his  probable  recovery?  A.  I  have 
made  a  hopeful  prt^nosis,  sir. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  prognostication?  A.  Hopeful;  not 
positive,  but  hopeful. 

Q.  Doctor,  we  never  arrive  at  the  degree  of  posltiveness  in 
anything;  your  profession  is  not  an  exact  science  any  more  than 
anything  else?    A.  Not  in  medicine;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  the  patient's  appetite?  A.  Well,  sir,  I  may  t^ay  it 
is  fair,  only. 

Q  So  you  say  that  to  examine  him  or  to  interview  him  upon 
any  matter  would  be  dangerous  to  his  life?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  And  yet,  doctor,  he  has  undergone  some  interviews,  and 
his  life  has  been  spared?    A.  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir. 

Q.  Then  doctor,  it  is  a  fact  that  Mr.  Martin  was  sitting  behind 
his  bar  and  being  interviewed  by  a  World  reporter  when  the 
subpoena  of  this  committee  was  served  upon  him,  and  yet  he  is 
living;  how  does  that  conform  to  your  prognostication;  what? 
A.  I  do  not  see  that  it  classes  with  it  at  all. 
Q.  Yon  do  not  see  that  it  classes?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  But  if  you  say  an  examination  before  this  committee 
would  be  prejudicial  to  this  man's  recovery,  dangerous  to  his 
life,  how  is  it  that  he  has  undergone  an  interview  down  in  his 
barroom?  A.  I  do  not  know  that,  sir;  I  am  not  informed  to 
speaJi. 

Q.  If  such  is  the  fact  you  are  not  in  full  knowledge  of  your 
patient's  condition?    A.  I  am,  sir,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Q.  But  you   have  stated  he  is  not  able  to   move  with  the 

exception  of  the  help  of  three  or  four  men  in  bis  room;  yet  he 

has  been  in  the  bar-room?    A.  He  may  have  been  carried  down 

stairs  in  a  chair  for  all  I  know. 

Q.  Would  that  be  injurious?    A.  Not  exactly. 

Q.  Have  you  advised  him  that  an  examination  would  be  pre- 
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judicial  to  him,  or  to  his  hopes  of  recovery,  or  injurious  to  his 
life?    A.  I  don't  think  I  have  advised  him  personally,  sir. 

Q.  Who  have  jou  advised?    A,  His  attendants. 

Q.  Who  are  his  attendants?  A.  His  mother  for  one,  and  a 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wallace  for  another. 

Q.  Did  they  ask  you;  did  those  persons,  attendants,  ask  you 
if  such  an  examination  would  be  dangerous  to  his  life?  A.  I 
don't  know  that  they  asked  me  that  question  in  so  many  terms; 
but  it  was  my  general  order  before  I  knew  that  Mr.  Martin 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  this  committee;  I  knew  nothing 
about  that  until  a  few  days  ago,  air. 

Q.  What  was  your  general  order?  A.  It  was  my  general 
order  that  Mr.  Martin  was  not  to  be  interviewed  on  any  busi- 
ness matter  whatsoever. 

Q.  That  was  before  his  name  came  out  in  connection  with 
any  disclosure  before  this  committee?  A.  I  say  I  am  as  innocent 
of  any  knowledge  as  a  child,  of  any  knowledge  that  he  ^had 
anything  to  do  with  this  matter. 

Q.  We  only  want  to  get  at  the  fact  of  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  your  patient?  A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  a  state- 
ment; I  was  called  to  see  this  gentleman  as  I  am  to  any  other 
patient,  and  he,  as  a  patient,  I  am  bound  to  protect  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  my  ability  against  anything  that  is  prejudicial 
to  his  recovery;  I  knew  nothing  about  his  relations  to  this 
committee  whatever,  and  I  issued  a  general  order  based  upon 
his  condition  that  he  was  not  to  be  annoyed  with  any  business 
^at  all,  that  he  was  simply  to  be  kept  quiet  in  his  room  and 
moved  from  his  bed  to  his  chair  as  a  matter  of  rest  and  change; 
and  that  he  was  not  to  be  interviewed  about  business  matters, 
even  in  his  own  business,  at  all;  that  was  the  character  of  my 
order,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  to  take  you  as  an  honorable  physician,  and 
■treat  you  as  such;  you  do  not  object  to  having  a  physician 
appointed  by  this  committee  to  go  with  you  and  examine  Mr. 
Martin  as  to  his  capacity  to  withstand  an  examination,  as  to 
his  physical  capacity?  A.  I  will  meet  any  gentleman  that  is 
a  regular  physician  in  consultation  with  Mr.  Martin's  case,  as 
I  would  in  any  other. 

Q.  To  visit  Mr.  Martin?    A.  Yes;  if  that  is  the  — 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Martin?  A.  If  that  is  Mr. 
Martin's  request.  ; 

Q.  No,  not  Mr.  Martin's  request. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow  ;  , 

Q.  Your  request?    A.  I  do  not  request 
Q.  I  say,  we,  the  committee  requests. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  It  is  not  a  request;  they  had  the  right  to  demand;  I  put 
it  in  the  polite  phrase  to  you;  now  doctor,  are  you  willing  to 
meet  any  regular  practitioner  of  this  city — regularly  established 
practitioner  of  this  city,  and  to  consult  with  him,  and  examine 
Mr.  Martin's  condition,  and  report  to  this  committee  as  to  his 
capacity  to  withstand  an  examination,  are  you?  A,  I  am 
willing  to  meet  any  regular  physician,  sir,  in  a  regular  consulta- 
tion of  Mr.  Martin's  case;  I  always  allow  that  privilege  to  any 
patient. 

Q.  Jlo  not  let  ns  go  behind  the  word  consultation;  a  consulta- 
tion such  as  you  might  prepare  to  the  consulting  physician? 
A.  I  am  not  foxy  enough  for  that. 

Q.  We  have  it  in  its  full  bearing,  now,  that  you  are  willing  to 
consult,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  with  any  regular 
practicing  physician  in  this  city  in  relation  to  Mr.  Martin's  case, 
as  bis  physician?    A.  I  am,  sir;  if  that  is  the  wish  of  his  family. 

Q.  Oh,  no,  not  the  wish  of  his  family;  it  is  the  wish  of  this 
committee.  A.  I  consider  my  interest  as  with  Mr.  Martin;  I  have 
nothing  to  do  with  this  committee;  Mr.  Martin  is  my  patient,  and 
I  am  bound  to  protect  him  to  the  fullest  extent  of  my  ability 
against  anything  going  to  prejudice  his  life. 

Q.  We  do  not  even  suggest  to  you  to  do  anything  of  that 
kind;  and  I  ask  you  —  we  simply  try  to  reach  a  conclusion  that 
is  fair  to  Mr.  Martin  and  advantageous  to  him  as  your  patient; 
and  I  assume,  the  most  professional  method  to  do  that  is  to  have 
associated  with  you  a  physician  selected  by  this  committee,  and 
let  you  and  that  physician  consult  and  advise  this  committe* 
as  to  Mr.  Martin's  condition,  don't  you  think  that  is  a  fair  way 
to  proceed?  A.  I  would  not  be  willing  to  put  myself  on  record 
as  having  agreed  to  any  consultation  with  any  gentleman  that 
this  committee  might  select  without  my  knowing  who  he  was. 

Q.  A  regular  practitioner  of  good  standing?  A.  I  will  meet 
any  regular  practitioner  in  good  standing  to  consult  in  Mr. 
Martin's  case  looking  to  the  indorsement  of  the  statement  I  have 
made  that  Mr.  Martin  is  not  fit  physically  to  be  Interviewed  on 
business  matters. 
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Q.  Well,  not  looking  to  an  indorsement;  we  do  not  want  you 
to  consult  with  a  doctor  with  a  prearranged  view  or  under- 
Btanding  as  to  whether  your  statement  will  be  indorsed  or  not? 
A.  I  do  not  mean  that  at  all,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  don't  mean  it,  I  am  glad  you  say  sa 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  If  Mr.  Martin  is  not  in  condition  to  appear  here  we  don't 
want  him  here;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  in  a  condition  to 
appear  here  we  would  like  that  fact  authenticated,  not  only  by 
your  testimony,  but  the  testimony  of  some  physician  appointed 
by  this  committee  to  ascertain  that  fact  for  it;  that  is  all  there  la 
to  the  question;  it  is  a  question  to  decide,  whether  you  will  or 
not  aid  this  committee,  or  stand  against  It?  A,  I  would  not 
stand  against  it;  but  it  looks  as  though  my  opinion  was  not 
woirth  anything  in  the  matter. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Not  at  all;  you  ought  to  be  a  reasonable  man;  you  are  the 
physician  of  this  patient?    A.  I  am,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  is  but  reasonable  that  this  committee  should  have 
Bufiioient  medical  testimony  to  justify  it  in  whatever  action 
it  may  take? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Besides  it  is  done  every  day;  every 
court  has  a  right  to  send  an  independent  physician. 

By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  If  Dr.  Wright  —  A.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  in  this  mat- 
ter; I  am  attending  Mr.  Martin,  as  a  private  patient,  and  my 
relation  is  simply  that  of  doctor  and  patient;  now,  if  you  or 
somebody  else  came  in  there  and  wanted  to  interview  about  a 
lot  of  stocks  I  would  try  to  protect  him.  ( 

Q.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  not  only  of  your  ability  as  a 
physician  to  protect  him,  but  also  as  to  your  good  faith?  A.  I 
am  as  innocent  as  a  child  of  any  wrong  act. 

Q.  Don't  you  think  your  patient  my  be  imposing  upon  you? 
A.  Na 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  i 

Q.  Don't  you  think  it  is  strange  he  should  submit  to  an  Inter- 
view with  a  World  reporter,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  be  unable 
to  submit  to  an  examination?  A.  I  don't  Imow;  I  know  Mr. 
Martin  has  been  taken  out  of  bed  and  put  in  a  chair,  and  accord- 
ing my  orders,  to  divert  him,  perhaps  carried  him  downstairs 
bodily. 

Q.'  When  did  you  see  him  last?    A.  Yesterday. 
I     Q.  You  have  not  seen  him  to-day  at  all?    A.  I  saw  him  late 
yesterday  afternoon;  I  don't  know  that  he  has  been  interviewed 
by  a  World  reporter  or  anybody  else. 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  r.et  us  settle  the  matter  here;  we  have  a  well  known  pliy- 
sicim  in  the  court-room  here;  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  seen 
him  here;  he  has  been  on  the  visiting  list,  If  not  the  head  of  the 
consulting  surgeons  of  Governeur  Hospital;  I  called  upon  Dr. 
Ward?   A.  I  am  a  consulting  surgeon  of  Governeur  Hospital. 

Q.  That  is  very  fortunate  —  the  two  consulting  surgeons  of 
the  Governeur  Hospital;  there  can  be  no  question  about  that? 
A.  I  would  be  willing;  I  have  known  Dr  Ward  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  most  unqualified  integ- 
rity; and  I  know  that  Dr.  Ward  would  not  give  an  opinion 
about  Mr,  Martin  based  upon  anything  else  under  the  sun  except 
the  actual  fact,  and  that  is  what  I  have  given  you  my  opinion 
upon,  sir;  now,  sir;  if  you  will  appoint  Dr  Ward  to  go  and  see 
Mr.  Martin  with  me,  if  there  is  a  necessity  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  will  be  delighted  to  meet  Dr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Goff, —  Does  the  committee  so  designate  Or,  Ward. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes ;  if  Dr.  Ward  will  undertake  the  duty 
of  representing  the  committee  on  that  subject 

Dr.  Ward. —  If  you  so  desire,  I  will  do  so,  sir. 

Mr,  Goff, —  The  committee  so  desires. 

The  Witness. —  If  he  did  not  tell  you  as  a  physician  —  now  1 
am  talking  upon  Dr.  Ward's  well-know  honesty,  you  know;  it  is 
proverbial  the  world  over;  Dr.  Ward  never  did  an  incorrect 
thing  in  his  life  that  I  know  of,  or  anybody  else;  I  am  arguing 
on  the  basis  that  Dr.  Ward  will  tell  you,  as  I  have  told  you.  that 
that  man,  paralyzed  as  he  is  on  one  side,  his  arm  and  hand  abso- 
lutely helpless,  he  could  noti  lift  a  feather  with  his  right  hand 
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and  the  most  he  can  do  with  his  left  leg  is  to  make  a  little  mo- 
tion of  his  toes,  and  no  power  whatever;  if  Dr.  Ward  does  not 
tell  you  as  a  physician  that  that  man  is  not  in  a  condition  to  go 
through  the  excitement  of  an  interview  of  a  business  character 
—  understand  I  know  nothing  about  the  business  relations — I 
will  agree  to  say  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Now,  Dr.  Ward,  will  you  see  Dr.  Wright  and  ap- 
point a  time  of  meeting  with  him,  when  you  can  perform  the 
duties  assigned  to  you  by  this  committee;  I  am  glad  to  see  you 
here  in  the  court-room  by  accident;  what  brought  you  here  any- 
way. 

Dr.  Ward. —  It  is  my  first  visit. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Perhaps  Dr.  Ward  will  be  able  to  do  it 
now. 

Mr.  Gofl.— That  will  do  Tfi-:  Wright;  you  see  Dr.  Ward  and 
consult  with  him;  you  can  go  now.      > 

Sergeant  John  J.  Taylor,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  when  the  reports  from  the  varioua 
precincts  go  to  headquarters,  those  reports  have  to  go  through 
the  inspector's  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  having  charge  of  the  district?   A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  when  this  envelope  was  left  in  this  drawer  it  was 
left  alongside  of  reports  that  the  inspector  was  supposed  to 
look  at,  was  it  not?  A,  No;  they  were  old  reports;  they  had 
been  put  away  there;  we  would  copy  them  in  the  book  some- 
times and  pat  them  in  that  drawer. 

Q.  Now,  the  committee  are  particnlarly  interested  in  this 
phase  of  the  case;  how  was  it  that  you  knew  that  that  envelope 
would  reach  the  hands  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  intended 
to  go  unless  you  had  aome  understanding  with  that  person?  A. 
I  did  not,  sir.  ' 

Q.  What?    A.  I  swear  I  had  no  understanding  after  Steers. 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  not  the  qnestioo. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  After  Steers;  well,  is  it  possible  that  you  would  conduct 
such  a  very  delicate  transaction  an  that  without  having  some 
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understaiidiiig  and  knowledge  for  jour  own  protection  if  nothing 
else,  as  to  where  tUat  money  should  go?  A.  I  had  no  other 
understanding  than  what  I  told  you. 

.Q.  Now,  you  know  that  if  you  had  not  turned  over  that 
money  that  you  had  collected  you  would  have  been  called  to  an 
account  for  it;  would  you  not?  A.  Well,  that  I  would  not  swear 
to. 

Q.  But,  don't  you  think  that  web  the  reasonable  ctmditiou 
under  which  you  collected  that  money,  was  it  not?  A.  I  would 
suppose  so;  I  can  not  swear  to  it 

Q.  You  understood  that  it  was  known  to  whoever  was  ii*er. 
ested  in  the  collection  of  that  money  that  you  did  not  collect 
it  to  keep  it  all  for  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  some  of  it  must  have  been  intended  to  go  to 
BOmebody  else?  A.  The  reputation  of  Inspector  McAvoy  in  the 
police  department,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  heard  of  him,  he  has 
got  an  excellent  one,  and  I  did  not  think  he  would  take  anything 
of   that  sort. 

Q.  He  must  have  taken  that  envelope;  somebody  took  it?  A. 
I  can  not  swear  to  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Yon  found  every  time  you  went  to  that  drawer  and  put  an 
envelope  there,  you  found  the  envelope  you  put  in  for  the  pre- 
ceding month  was  not  there?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  That  envelope  had  disappeared?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  one  of  the  other  sergeants  in  tEe  pre- 
cinct there  would  have  taken  the  envelope?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
•  think  they  would. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  the  captain  would  have  taken  the  envelopeT 
A.  I  do  not  think  he  would ;  I  can  not  swear  to  that 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  indorse  it  "Street  cleaning  report? • 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  <5o£e: 

Q.  But,  sergeant  this  envelope  indorsed  "Street  cleanhig 
report"  was  intended  to  go  into  the  hands  of  some  superior 
official,  was  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  kn6w  with  my  dealings  with 
Steers  I  suppose  it  was. 

Q.  Go  into  the  hands  of  some  superior  officer?     A.  Yes   sir 
Q.  Was  this  one  of  the  departmental  envelopes?  A.  Ye^  sir* 
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Q.  With  the  printing  on  the  corner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Police  department?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  One  of  the  regular,  what  we  call  the  "  official "  envelopes 
aeed  in  the  station?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  it  a  large  envelope  or  a  small  one?    A,  A  large  one. 

Q.  A  similar  envelope  in  which  were  contained  the  reports 
Bent  to  headquarters?  A.  Not  so  large;  one  that  we  put  the 
court  returns  in  to  send  to  court;  we  had  two  large  envelopes; 
one  is  a  very  large  one  to  put  all  the  returns  in,  and  the  other 
is  what  we  call  the  "court,"  to  put  the  court  returns  in. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Inasmuch  as  you,  when  you  were  acting  captain,  took 
those  returns  yourself  to  headquarters,  when  you  deposited 
them  afterward  in  a  box,  didn't  you  assume  that  the  captain 
who  took  your  place  was  doing  the  same  thing?  A.  I  could 
not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  Was  that  not  your  assumption ;  didn't  you  put  them  there 
for  that  purpose?    A.  They  were  put  there  to  disappear. 

Q,  And  disappear  in  the  same  way  that  you  made  them  dis- 
appear while  you  were  acting  captain?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Where  did  you  expect  they  were  going  to  disappear  to; 
you  were  not  putting  them  there  for  fun?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  expect  them  to  go  to;  who  did  you  expect 
was  going  to  get  it?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  swear  to  anything  except  your  own 
expectation  and  understanding?  A.  I  expected  some  superior 
officer  to  me  would  get  it. 

Q.  What  superior  officer;  the  captain  of  the  precinct?  A.  I 
could  not  say,  sir.  |  ■    j  i\m 

Q.  Who  did  you  expect;  who  did  you  make  up  your  mind  waa 
going  to  have  it?  A.  From  the  reputation  of  Inspector  McAvoy 
I  did  not  think  he  would  do  anything  of  that  sort 

Q.  Who  did  you  think  would  get  it?    A.  That  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  You  had  some  idea  of  it;  did  you  not?  A.  I  supposed  it 
"went  to  headquarters. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  headquarters  —  the  police  commis- 
sioners? A.  I  mean  at  police  headquarters;  I  could  not  tell 
who  it  was. 
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Q.  The  police  headquarters;  that  is  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct? 
Mr.  GofF. —  No;  that  is  the  Central  headquarters. 

By  Chainnaii  Lexow: 

Q.  There  were  only  two  sets  of  officers  to  whom  it  could  have 
gone;  either  the  police  commissioners,  or  the  police  inspectors; 
now,  inasmuch  as  you  supposed  it  was  going  to  police  headquar- 
ters, which  one  of  those  two  classes  of  officers  did  you  expect 
it  Was  going  to?    A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  in  your  mind  that  it  was  goinij  to  cither 
the  commissioners;  which  was  it?    A.  I  could  not  tell  which. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  any  idea?  A.  From  the  reputation  of  Mr. 
McAvoy  I  did  not  think  he  would  take  it 

Q.  Then  you  thought  the  commisMoners  were  gettina;  it?  A. 
Somebody  was  getting  it, 

Q.  Wasn't  that  your  judgment,  the  commissioners  were  jret- 
ting  it?    A.  I  couldn't  say  that 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  You  don't  want  to  have  this  committee  believe  that  you 
were  collecting  this  money  and  allowing  it  to  disappear  with- 
out any  idea  of  where  it  was  going,  do  you?  A.  I  am  telling  you 
the  truth,  sir, 

Q.  We  are  not  asking  you  whether  you  saw  the  captain  or 
inspector  get  it;  but  when  you  placed  the  m6ney  you  describe 
here,  you  expected  it  was  going  somewhere?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ■ 

Q.  And  you  had  some  idea  of  where  that  waa?  A.  That  is  a 
pretty  hard  idea  to  have,  an  idea  to  accuse  anybody. 

The  Chairman. —  We  only  want  your  idea. 

Q.  We  want  to  know  your  idea,  and  then  we  will  make  up  our 
idea. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  was  your  idea;  we  do  not  ask  for  the  fact;  but  what 
is  your  idea;  wliat  was  it?    A.  That  is  a  pretty  hard  question. 

Q.  To  commissioner  or  inspector,  which?  A.  That  is  a  pretty 
hard  question  for  me  to  decide. 

Q.  You  must  have  had  some  idea  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that  idea?  A.  Well,  I  had  this  idea,  that  I  could 
not  tell  for  certain  who  received  it 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  knew  it  was  not  tlie  doorman  that  was  going  to  get  it; 
didn't  you?    (No  answer). 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  If  you  fail  to  be  candid  on  a  subject  of  this  importance, 
it  throws  a  cloud  on  your  entire  testimony;  you  have  been 
accepted  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  this  committee  of  the  State 
of  Kew  York  because  we  believed  you  were  going  to  make  a 
candid  statement  of  the  facts  in  your  knowledge?  A.  I  have, 
sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  use  of  obscuring  your  entire  testimony  by 
failing  to  state  to  this  committee  a  question  or  matter  of  that 
importance;  we  are  asking  you  from  your  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  wliat  was  your  idea  as  to  where  that 
money  was  going  after  you  deposited  it  in  that  drawer;  where 
was  it  going,  according  to  your  idea;  that  is  all  we  want  to 
know;  now,  come  out  with  it  like  a  man;  what  Is  the  use  of  keep- 
ing the  whole  committee  and  everybody  else  waiting?  A,  I 
would  be  very  happy  to  do  it,  but  my  ideas  —  it  is  a  hard  idea 
of  anybody;  I  might  be  wrong. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Tell  us  what  it  was;  we  will  take  the 
chance  of  its  being  wrong;  tell  us  what  was  your  impression  or 
understanding  as  to  who  got  tbat  money? 

Q.  Don't  you  think  if  that  money  had  disappeared  out  o( 
that  drawer  through  the  hands  of  a  patrolman  who  was  not 
entitled  to  it,  you  would  have  heard  of  that  disappearance  before 
long?     A.  I  should  think  so.  , 

Q.  Who  did  you  expect  to  hear  from  if  such  a  tMng  occurred? 
A.  I  never  heard  anything. 

Q.  Who  would  you  have  expected  to  have  heard  from  if  that 
money  had  improperly  disappeared  and  not  gone  into  the  proper 
hands;  who  would  have  called  you  down?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
know  as  anybody  could  call  me  down  on  that. 

"Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  could  have  pocketed  that 
mon^  for  months  without  going  through  the  proper  channels, 
and  that  you  would  not  expect  to  be  called  down  by  some 
superior  officer  for  doing  it?  A.  I  have  no  experience  in  that 
direction, 

Q.  You  would  expect  that,  would  you  not?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Who  would  you  expect  to  call  you  down?  ■  A,  I  would 
expect  — 

Q.  After  Steers?    A.  After  Steers  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  The  man  who  took  bis  place?  A.  Well,  his  reputation  aa 
a  man  — 

Q.  Outside  of  his  reputation  as  a  man  you  would  have  expeo- . 
ted  to  be  called  down  by  him,  would  you  not?    A.  Tea. 

By  Mr.  Go£f:  i 

Q.  I  see  there  were  other  reports  made  too  called  "  Street 
cleaning  reports;"  were  there  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  envelopes  containing  those  reports?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  reports  were  of  streets  that  had  been  cleaned  or 
not  cleaned?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  bound  to  show  that  to  the  department?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  official's  duty  was  it  to  examine  those  reports?  A. 
The  sergeant  at  the  desk;  you  mean  in  the  station-house? 

Q.  Yes,  that  the  men  brought  in  off  the  streets? 

Q.  The  reports?  A.  That  went  to  the  inspector;  all  reports 
go  to  the  inspector. 

Q.  Now,  then,  these  reports  that  were  made  up  in  the  station- 
house  of  the  streets  that  were  cleaned  and  not  cleaned,  they 
were  put  into  an  envelope,  were  they  not?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Were  those  envelopes  marked  "Street  cleaning  reports?" 
A.  No;  they  were  marked  "  To  inspector  of  the  district" 

Q,  To  the  district  inspector?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  there  any  envelopes  indorsed  "  Street  cleaning 
report,"  that  contained  reports  of  streets  that  have  been  cleaned 
and  streets  not  cleaned?     A.  That  went  to  headquarters. 

Q.  That  went  to  headquarters,  yes?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  it  not  the  practice  there  that  as  soon  as  reports  were 
made  up  of  the  streets  cleaned  that  those  reports  were  put  In 
an  envelope  and  marked  "Street  cleaning  reports?"  A.  We 
always  put  them  all  in  one  large  envelope,  and  not  —  we  do 
not  separate  the  returns,  ' 

Q.  And  directed  that  large  envelope  to  the  inspector?  A. 
To  the  inspector;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  this  envelope  containing  this  money  pnt  into  that 
large  envelope  with  the  other  returns?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  Was  it  put  into  the  drawer  where  that  large  envelope 
was?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Whose  dutj  was  it  to  put  papers  in  that  large  envelope? 
A.  The  sergeant  made  out  the  returns. 

Q,  The  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Then  it  was  your  duty  to  put  those  papers  into  that  large 
envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  It  being  your  duty  to  put  those  papers  in  that  large 
envelope  directed  to  the  inspector,  did  you  not  put  this  envel- 
ope inside  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  put  it  alongside  of  it?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  envelope  removed  from  that  drawer? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  drawer  straightened  out  by  any 
other  person  than  yourself?    A.  I  don't  linow  as  I  did. 

Q.  Who  has  access  to  that  drawer?  A.  The  sergeant  behind 
the  desk. 

Q,  Who  were  the  sergeants  there;  we  vrill  run  this  down  now 
it  it  takes  all  the  year. 

Chairman  Lexow.— -  And  the  captain,  too. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  Who  were  the  sergeants?  A,  Sergeant  Byrne  and  Ser- 
geant Eeed.  i 

Q.  What  other  sergeant?    A.  And  Mead. 

Q.  And  yourself?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  three  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  What  other  official  at  the  station-house  had  access  to  the 
drawer?    A.  The  captain. 

Q.  Any  other  official?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  between  four  men,  of  which  you  are  one 
of  the  four;  are  those  three  sergeants  in  that  precinct  now  — 
those  two  sergeants?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well  now,  sergeant,  whatever  benefit  you  may  have 
obtained,  or  whatever  immunity  you  may  have  secured  for 
yourself  by  your  testimony  here  to-day  upon  the  witness  stand, 
do  you  wish  to  destroy  the  whole  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  chairman  told  you  at  the  opening  of  your  testimony 
thai  the  State  guaranteed  certain  immunities  and  privileges 
to  persons  testifying,  on  the  condition  that  they  did  not  com- 
mit perjury  in  relation  to  the  matter?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I 
embraced  it 
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Q,  And  if  an  untruth  was  told  that  all  Immunities  and  privi- 
legee  were  wiped  away?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  destroy  all  your  immunities  and  privi- 
leges?   A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  conversation  with  any  person  or  any 
offlcial  looking  to  the  view  of  protecting  anybody's  name  before 
this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;   any  oflBcial? 

Q.  In  the  precinct;   anybody? 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  Has   anybody  asked  you  to  keep   out   any   name   in  your 
testimony  here?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  protect  anybody's  reputation?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  Have  you  promised  you  would  suppress  any  one's  name? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  approached  or  requested  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  suppress  anybody's  name?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  giving 
you  the  whole  story  since  I  sat  in  this  chair  just  as  it  was;  and 
I  can  not  do  any  more,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  We  do  not  question  you,  sergeant,  up  to  that  point  of  the 
envelope;  we  must  confess,  however,  our  disappointment  ^t  your 
inability  or  unwillingness,  which  ever  it  may  be,  to  explain  the 
disposition  of  that  envelope?    A.  It  is  inability. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  not  this  that  while  you  were  acting  captain  it  was 
your  duty  to  carry  that  money  to  the  inspector?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Just  as  soon  as  you  ceased  to  be  acting  captain,  when  you 
put  that  envelope  in  that  box,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  captain 
to  take  that  money  and  transfer  it  through  the  proper  channel ; 
did  it  not  —  the  captain  that  took  your  place  —  you  were  acting 
captain  of  police,  and  the  duty  of  the  captain  that  took  your 
place  was  to  take  the  envelope  to  the  proper  place?  A,  I  could 
not  say  he  done  that.  1 

Q.  Was  that  not  your  understanding  that  he  did  do  that? 
A.  I  could  not  swear  to  that. 

Q.  I  think  it  is  pretty  evident  what  the  situation  was;  the 
fact  was  that  even  while  you  were  acting  captain  the  envelopes 
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that  you  sent  out  with  ofBcial  business  directed  to  the  inspector 
were  kept  apart  from  the  envelope  containing  the  money?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  seat  out  the  one  envelope  containing  official 
basiiiess,  and  yourself  personally  as  acting  captain  carried  up 
the  envelope  containing  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  done  by  your  successor,  was  it  not?  A. 
That  1  can  not  swear  to. 

Q.  Was  it  done  by  your  predecessor;  you  know  that,  don't 
you,  because  you  did  what  he  did? 

Senator  Bradley. — You  said  that  was  your  orders. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 
Q.  Captain  Cassell?    A.  I  don't  know  what  he  done. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  you  did  just  what  he  did?    A.  I  never 
knew  what  he  done;  I  had  my  orders  what  to  do. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  say  you  were  doing  just  what  the  cap- 
tain that  had  taken  your  place  did?  A.  In  regard  to  the  police 
duties? 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  handling  of  this  money,  you  were  doiug 
what  your,  predecessor  had  done?  A.  He  did  not  say  those 
words. 

Q.  But  substantially  the  same?  A,  Yes;  he  told  me  about 
the  mcmey,  and  I  took  it  there  to  him. 

Q.  And  didn't  he  tell  you  that  your  predecessor  there  had 
done  the  same  thing;  that  he  was  simply  asking  you  to  do 
what  your  predecessor  had  done  before  you;  that  is  a  fact? 
A.  That  is  about  the  way  of  it. 
By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  deducted  20  per  cent.,  you  say,  while  you  were  acting 
captain  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  20  per  cent,  you  deducted  after 
Captain  Allaire  assumed  command?    A.  Well,  I  kept  it. 
Q.  What?    A.  I  kept  it  for  my  own  use.. 
Q.  You  kept  it  for  your  own  use?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  continued  every  month  to  deduct  the  20  per  cent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  then  pnt  the  balance  in  the  envelope?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Did  the  average  continue  about  the  same?     A.  Yes,  (dp; 
It  was  barely,  you  know,  sometimes  a  few  dollars;  but  it  aver- 
aged about  the  same. 
Q.  About  the  same?    A.  Yes,  about  the  same. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  These  moneys  that  you  collected,  were  they  simply  tiie 
collections  made  on  the  docks?"  A.  As  far  as  I  know  of,  sir; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  made  the  collections  yourself,  did  you  collect 
anything  more  than  the  moneys  coming  from  these  docks?  A. 
No,  sir, 

4  That  was  all?    A.  That  was  all. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  source  of  the  fund  you  paid  over?  Aj. 
That  is  all,  and  from  the  policemen  on  the  docks. 

Mr.  GofE.— Sergeant,  you  will  excuse  me  for  the  present 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  want  the  sergeant  to  stay  in  the 
court  room.  , 

Jlr.  Goff.— Not  to-night. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  for  the  day.  Come  to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow,-—  Sergeant,  be  here  to-morrow  morning  at 
half-past  10  o'clock;  and  in  the  meanwhile  do  not  speak  of  your 
testimony  with  anybody;  do  not  converse  with  anybody  about  it. 

Mr.  Gotf. —  We  have  had  a  pretty  long  day  of  it,  but  there  ia 
a  letter  that  I  would  like  to  get  hold  of.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
is  in  the  line  of  pur  business  just  now,  but  I  think  we  may 
possibly  make  it  advantageous  at  the  time. 

Jacob  Klemus,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  No.  76  Eldridge  street. 

Q.  Tell  me  yqur  residence;  we  did  not  hear  you  before?  A. 
No.  70  Eldridge  street. 

Q.  Raise  your  voice  so  we  all  can  hear  you;  how  long  have 
you  been  residing  there?  A.  I  have  been  residing  in  this  house 
about  the  second  year;  I  live  across  the  street  two  years,  that  is 
going  on  four  years  I  am  living  in  the  district. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Painter. 

Q.  Were  you  working  last  election  day;  I  worked  in  the  store 
in  7G  Eldridge  street. 

Q.  Who  keeps  that  store?     A.  The  store  was  empty. 

Q.  Who  employed  you  to  work  in  that  store?  A.  Mr. 
Baumann. 
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Q.  Who  is  BaumauD?    A.  He  is  agent  of  those  houses. 

Q.  What  did  he  employ  you  to  do?  A.  To  fix  up  the  store  and 
kalsomine  the  ceilings  and  paper  the  walls. 

Q.  While  you  were  at  work  at  that  store  were  you  visited  by 
any  person;  did  a  man  come  in  to  see  you?  A.  A  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Benjamin  came  into  the  store. 

Mr.  GofE, —  Is  ex-Alderman  Benjamin  in  court?  He  was  here 
to-day.  Is  Mr.  Benjamin  here?  Mr.  Benjamin  (no  answer). 
When  he  heard  the  name  he  got  out.  Philip  Benjamin?  (He 
does  not  appear  or  answer.) 

Q.  Well,  what  did  this  man  named  Benjamin  say  to  you?  A. 
He  said  not  to  commence  to  work;  it  was  early  in  the  morning; 
Mr,  Benjamin  said  not  to  work  and  he  would  pay  us  for  the 
day  and  leave  me  stay  inside  the  store;  and  I  went  to  the  house- 
keeper and  I  told  what  Mr.  Benjamin  said,  stay  in  the  store; 
and  he  paid  the  housekeeper  $3  for  the  store  for  the  da^. 

Q.  What  were  you  to  do  in  the  store?  A.  I  was  to  do  in  the 
store  and  kalsomine  the  ceiling  and  paper  the  walls, 

Q.  What  were  you  to  do  for  Benjamin?  A.  I  was  standing 
inside  in  the  store. 

Q.  What  was  the  store  hired  for?  A.  To  hire  to  show  some 
persons  the  way  to  vote, 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  pay  the  housekeeper  |3?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  What  did  Benjamin  say?    A.  To  him;  to  me? 

Q.  To  the  housekeeper  in  your  presence?  A.  He  didn't  say 
nothing;  he  took  out  the  money  and  gave  it  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  remain  in  the  store?     A.  What? 

Q,  Did  you  remain  in  the  store?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  during  *he  day?    A.  Benjamin;  no. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin?    A.  Today? 

Q,  No;  that  day;  election  day?    A.  I  did  see  him. 

Q.  While  you  remained  in  that  empty  store?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  yon  see  him?  A.  He  was  quite  the 
whole  day  there. 

Q.  Did  Benjamin  give  you  any  money?  A.  He  gave  me  about 
four  or  six  times;  I  could  not  tell  you  exactly. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  money  each  time?  A.  Each  time  he  gave 
me  $2  to  give  to  fellows. 

Q.  He  gave  you;  I  want  you  to  be  careful  about  this;  he  gave 
you  four  or  five  times  f2  each  time?  A.  Two  dollars  each  time 
to  give  to  fellows. 
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Q.  What  for?  A.  He  only  handed  me  the  one  and  said,  "  Give 
it  to  that  fellow." 

Q.  Did  he  point  out  the  man  you  were  to  give  the  money  to? 
A.  He  only  showed  it  to  me,  "  Give  it  to  this  man." 

Q.  Whenever  Benjamin  gave  you  the  f2?  A.  And  the  man 
was  waiting  in  the  orin'r  i  i  cm ;  there  was  a  store  and  two  rooma 
in  the  back,  and  the  man  was  waiting  in  the  other  room;  and 
he,  Benjamin,  handed  lue  $2  and  said,  "Hand  it  to  the  man," 
and  I  handed  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  man?  A.  I  don't  know;  some  fellows  I  know; 
&',  me  fellows  I  gave  the  n^oney  I  knew. 

Q.  You  knew  some  of  the  fellows?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  the  name  of  some  of  the  fellows?  A.  One  is  here 
as  a  witness. 

Q.  Is  that  the  man  (indicating  a  man  who  stands  up)?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  f2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  him  $2  for?  A.  Benjamin  told  me  to 
give  it  to  him,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  Was  Benjamin  bringing  men  into  the  store  and  telling  you 
to  give  the  men  $2;  Benjamin  was  bringing  men  into  the  store 
and  giving  you  money  to  give  to  these  men?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  GofE.~Is  Mr.  Palk  here? 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  men  you  gave  the  money  to?  A.  That  la 
not  the  man  I  gave  money  to;  I  did  not  give  this  fellow  the 
money. 

Q.  What  had  this  man  done?  A.  This  man  went  out  after- 
wards, and  I  took  out  the  paster  from  my  pocket,  and  I  give  it 
to  the  man,  and  said,  "  Don't  go  on  that  paster  that  Benjamin 
give  you;  here  is  my  paster  what  I  got,  go  and  put  on  that  paster." 

Q.  Did  Benjamin  give  these  men  a  paster?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  paster  ballot?     A.  A  paster  ballot. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  give  them  a  paster  ballot?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  this  man  here;  what  is  his  name, 
Klein?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  give  Klien  a  paster  ballot?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  say  anything  to  Klein?  A.  He  said,  "  Go 
and  —  go  in  the  back  room  and  get  your  money." 

Q.  He  said,  "  Go  and  vote,  and  then  you  come  back  and  get 
your  money?  A.  No;  not  come  back;  "Go  into  the  back 
room  and  you  will  get  your  money." 

Q.  "Go  into  the  back  room,  and  you  will  get  your  money?"* 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  Klein  get  his  money  belore  he  went  into  the  back  room? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  before  he  went  voting?    A.  Before  he  went  voting. 

Q.  Did  jou  see  any  of  them  after  voting?A.  No;  I  didn't  see  it. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  gave  them  in  your  pasters?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  give  them  in  your  pasters?  A. 
After  one  fellow,  a  good  friend  of  mine,  he  had  some  pasters  for 
the  Eepublican  party,  and  1  always  vote  the  Kepublican  ticket 
and  I  give  him  the  pasters  to  vote,  always  Eepublican. 

Q.  So  we  have  that  condition  now,  that  Benjamin  was  buying 
these  men  at  $2  a  head,  and  giving  you  $2  to  vote  the  Democratio 
ticket?    A.  It  would  be  that  way, 

Q.  And  then  you  turned  around  and  gave  them  the  Eepub- 
lican ticket  to  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  store?    A.  Who;  me? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  lived  upstairs,  and  the  store  was  downstairs. 

Q.  You  remained  there  all  day?  A.  I  remained  there  the 
whole  day.  • 

Q.  When  you  got  the  $2  from  Alderman  Benjamin  to  go  into 
the  back  room,  and  you  saw  him  give  the  man  the  pasters,  you 
went  into  the  back  room,  and  when  you  gave  him  the  $2,  you 
gave  him  the  Eepublican  paster?    A.  I  gave  it  to  him  in  the  hall. 

Q.  And  just  a  little  after  you  gave  him  the  |2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  would  like  to  know  how  many  of  these  men  to 
whom  you  gave  the  Eepublican  paster,  and  to  whom  you  gave 
the  $2  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket,  how  many  said  they  would 
vote  the  Eepublican  ticket?  A.  I  will  tell  you  what  I  know 
of  names:  Alexander  Goldstein;  this  fellow  is  three;  and  the 
other  two  fellows,  I  don't  know  their  names. 

Q.  Three  fellows —    A.  Three  fellows;  I  know  their  names. 

Q.  Five  altogether?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  you  know  the  names  of?  A.  Three  I  know  the 
names  of, 

Q.  Did  each  of  these  fellows  say  they  would  vote  the  Eepubli- 
can ticket?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  taking  the  Democratic  |2?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  Demo- 
cratic paster  they  tore  up  and  put  that  paster  in  their  pockets. 

Q.  There  were  some  other  men  handling  money  around  there, 
were  there  not?  A.  There  were  more  fellows;  I  don't  know 
the  names. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Monkey  Davis?  A. 
Monkey  Davis  was  over  there  in  the  store. 
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Q.  What  was  he  doing,  helping  Benjajnin?  A.  Helping  Benja- 
min. 

Q.  Helping  Benjamin  to  give  out  this  money?  A.  Not  money; 
he  took  some  people  in  the  store. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dennison,  Benjamin's 
son-in-law?  A.  I  don't  know  him;  I  saw  him  that  time  the  first 
time. 

Q.  But  you  know  that  was  one  of  the  men  that  was  bringing 
the  men  in  the  store?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Some  of  the  people  there  didn't  get  the  money  until  after 
tiiey  voted?    A.  Afterward. 

Q.  From  whom  did  they  get  it  after  they  voted?  A.  Some 
fellows  had  the  money  before  they  went  to  vote,  and  some 
fellows  afterwards. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  some  the  money  after  they  voted?  A.  I 
went  out  in  the  hall,  and  every  man  that  went  out  from  the 
store  I  took  his  ticket  away  and  I  gave  him  always  a  Repub- 
lican paster, 

Q.  What  did  those  men  say  when  they  went  into  Benjamin's? 
A.  They  didn't  say  anything;  he  had  only  a  paster  like  this 
and  showed  them  the  way  to  fold  the  ballots,  and  after  he  went 
into  the  back  room,  Benjamin  sent  him  in  his  money. 

Q.  How  many  people  were  paid  on  that  day,  do  you  know,  to 
the  best  of  your  knowledge?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  sure. 

Q.  How  many  do  you  ftink?    A,  More  than  100, 1  know  sure. 

Q.  More  than  100  were  paid  in  that  store?    A.  In  that  store. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  names  of  those  people  to  whom  you 
gave  the  money  after  they  voted;  do  you  know  Alexander?  A, 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  J.  Alexander?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighty-three  Eldridge  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  money?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Two  dollars?     A.  Two  dollars. 

Q.  After  he  voted?     A.  No;  he  took  the  four. 

Q.  Who  gave  yon  that  |2?     A.  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Q.  What  did  Benjamin  tell  you  to  do,  to  give  it  to  him?  A. 
To  give  it  to  him. 

Q.  Did  you  give  to  Solomon  Goldstein?  A.  Eighty-three  El- 
dridge? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  You  gave  him  $2?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  those  $2  from  Mr.  Benjamin?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  To  give  to  this  man  on  account  of  his  vote?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  it  is;  I  understood  it  is  on  account  of  his  vote. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  gave  him  a  paster?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  $2  to  Abraham  Levenson  of  74  Forsythe 
street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  known  him?    A,  I  know  him;  I  didn't  give  him  no 
money;  he  only  brought  some  people  in  there. 
By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  yourself?    A,  Not  a  cent 

Q.  For  all  your  work?     A.  No. 

Samuel  Kothdeck,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

<i.  Where  do  you  reside?    A.  Seventy-four  Eldridge  street 

Q.  Did  you  vote  last  election?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  ex-Alderman  Philip  Benjamin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  know  the  man  to  whom  I  refer  now?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  met  him  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  yon  meet  him?  A.  Seventy-six  Eldridge  street, 
in  the  store. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  yon?  A.  I  went  to  the  store;  he  called 
me  in;  I  went  in;  he  asked  me  if  I  knew  how  to  fold  my  bal- 
lots; I  said,  "No;"  I  walked  in  the  back  room,  and  he  gave 
Mr.  Klein  $2,  and  I  went  out  in  the  hallway,  and  he  gave  me 
?2  and  I  went  away. 

Q.  You  say  be  went  down  to  the  back  room?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  M''hen  he  gave  you  the  |2,  what  did  he  say?  A.  He  didn't 
say  anything  to  me  about  —  he  handed  that  gentleman  the 
paster;  he  handed  Mr.  Klein  the  paster  and  the  f2. 

Q.  What  did  Mr.  Klein  do  with  the  paster  and  the  |2?  A. 
He  gave  me  the  |2  and  kept  the  paster. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  you  to  vote  the  paster?  A.  Yes,^sir;  he 
told  me  to  vote  the  paster,  but  I  didn't  take  the  paster  along 
with  me, 

Q.  Who  told  you  to  vote  the  paster?    A.  Mr.  Benjamin. 

Q.  Mr.  Benjamin  told  you  to  vote  the  paster?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  Klein  gave  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  f2  at  the  same  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't  vote  that  paster,  jou  say?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  paster  did  you  vote?  A.  I  didn't  vote  that;  after 
avi'Iiile. 

Q.  You  didn't  vote  at  all?    A.  Yes;  I  voted  about  12  o'clock. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  vote  at  that  time?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  again?  A.  Yes,  sir;  in  about  half 
an  hour. 

Q.  Did  you  go  into  the  store  again?  A.  I  walked  into  the 
store,  into  the  back  room,  and  he  s:&ve  me  $2  again. 

Q,  M^'hen  he  gave  you  the  $2  the  second  time  did  he  ask  you 
If  you  had  voted  ?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  paster?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  gave  me  a  paster 
the  second  time. 

Q.  The  second  time?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  it  the  same  paster,  similar  to  the  one  he  gave  yoo 
first?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that,  the  Democratic  paster?  A.  The  Demo- 
cratic paster. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  to  vote  that  paster?    JC  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  gave  you  $2?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  the  |2  and  the  paster?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A-  I  walked  out  and  went  out  for 
breakfast. 

Q.  You  didn't  go  vote?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  got  you  that  you  got  two  |2?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  see  Benjamin  again?    A  In  about  half  an  hour. 

Q.  The  third  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  occurred  the  third  time?  A,  I  went  in  the  store  and 
Tie  didn't  seem  to  know  me;  I  saw  him  paying  two  men;  he 
pulled  out  a  |2  bill  and  he  handed  me  again  and  he  handed  me 
a  paster. 

Q.  This  was  the  third  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  the  third  time?  A.  He  handed  me  the 
paster  and  he  said,  "  Go  and  vote." 

Q.  What  did  yon  do  the  third  time?  A.  I  went  out  and  T  had 
a  drink,  and  T  met  a  Eepubiican  leader  and  he  gave  me  a  paster 
and  then  I  voted. 

Q.  You  went  and  voted  the  paster  the  RepnbUcau  leader  gave 
you?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  paster  Benjamin  gave  you?  A. 
1  tore  it  up. 
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Q.  "What  did  you  d»  with  tlie  f2?     A.  Kept  it. 

Q.  And  the  second  $2,  Itept  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  first  $2?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  was  f6  altogether^     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  vote  the  ticket?    A.  No,  sir. 

Fj  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  Did  the  Republican  leader  give  you  any  money  with  the 
ballot?    A.  No,  sir. 

Bj  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Fow  often  did  you  vote  tliat  day?    A.  Only  once. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  you  testified  here  that  on  each  of  these  occasions 
Benjamin  gave  you  $2?    A.  Yes,  su". 

Q.  To  vote  a  certain  ticket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Called  the  Democratic  ticket;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  was  on  the  6th  day  of  last  November?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  on  each  time  you  got  the  f2  before  you  were  sup- 
posed to  vote?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  were  these  $2  given  to  you  by  Benjamin  in  considera- 
tion that  you  would  vote  the  paster  he  gave  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  that  purpose?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  a  clear  ca^e.  There  are  other  witnesses  to 
support  this  system  of  bribery  that  was  practiced  on  that  day  at 
76  Eldridge  street  in  this  empty  store,  and  but  for  our  time 
being  so  pressing  I  would  go  into  it  further;  but  I  have  brought 
sufficient  so  as  to  fasten  the  testimony  here  upon  a  direct  active 
briber,  upon  a  man  who  once  held  a  public  position  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  I  think  it  eminently  proper  that  you  direct 
that  the  testimony  be  sent  to  the  district  attorney  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  presented  to  the  grand  jury.  The  same  man  holds 
a  public  position  now  in  this  city.  He  is  in  the  county  clerk's 
oflGce. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  stenographer  is  directed  to  make  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  so  that  the  testimony  may  be  sent  to  the 
district  attorney  for  such  action  as  he  thinks  proper. 
By   Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  old  are  you?    A.  Twenty-one;  a  little  over  21. 
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By  Senator  Bradley:  , 

Q.  That  was  your  first  vote;  was  it?    A.  Yes,  sir- 
Q.  Did  you  vote  from  thje  house  you  were  registered  from? 
'A.  Yes,  sir;  175  Eldridge  street. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  Was  it  the  same  man  eacii  time  that  gave  yon  these  |3T 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  change  your  clothing  at  all,  or  appearance?  A. 
Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  know  many  men  in  the  neighborhood  that  voted 
more  than  once  that  day?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  any  men  that  voted  there  that  had  no  right  to  vote? 
A.  No,  sir. 

John  Marett,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  would  like  that  you  instruct  the  sergeant-at-arms 
and  his  attendants,  not  to  allow  every  seat  in  the  court-room  to 
be  taken  tip  before  the  opening  of  the  sessions  <rf  this  cam- 
mittee.  The  fact  is  that  a  number  of  persons  came  in  early 
this  morning  and  take  up  every  available  seat;  so,  that  when 
witnesses  come  there  are  no  accommodations;  and  I,  myself, 
havebeen  without  a  chair  for  day  aiter  day,  because  I  have  not 
had  one  to  sit  on. 

Chairman  IjOxow. —  It  seems  to  me  that  the  chairs  around  the 
counsel  table  ought  to  he  all  reserved  for  witnesses  and  counsel, 
except  those  used  by  the  press.  Of  course,  the  members  of  the 
press  have  peculiar  privileges. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Well,  even  the  representatives  of  the  press  Iiave 
been  hunting  around  here  to-day.  If  a  witness  or  an  important 
person  comes  in  that  we  want  to  consult  with,  they  have  not  got 
even  standing  space. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  have  heard  that,  Mr.  Sergeant-a*- 
!A.rms? 

Sergeant-at-Arms, —  Yes,  sir. 

L.  645  "  . 
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Chairman  Lesow. — And,  will  jou  see  that  that  is  rectified 
to-morrow  morniDg?  Senator  Pound  suggests,  that  at  any  time, 
you  call,  Mr.  Goff,  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  fact  that 
we  will  see  that  any  treach  of  decorum  of  that  kind  Is  promptly 
remedied. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you,  please,  Mr.  Chairman,  instruct  all  wit- 
nesses under  sutpoena,  to  report  here  in  the  morning  at  half- 
paet  10  o'clock,  without  fail.  ' 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  appear 
here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The  committee 
stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  sixty-eighth  session,  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1894,  at  10:20  a.  m 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  George  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound. 
John  W.  Goff  and  Frank  Moss,  of  counsel  for  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Mr.  Goff,  the  committee  is  ready,  as  soon 
as  you  are. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  are  at  work,  sir. 

Mr.  Moss  offered  in  evidence  the  following  afBdavit,  which  was 
received  by  the  committee,  with  the  statement  that  Mr.  John 
Barnard  was  subpoenaed,  December  10th,  and  was  present  in 
court,  but  was  not  called: 
"  City  and  county  of  New  York,  ss.: 

"  John  Barnard,  residing  at  No.  58  Third  avenue,  being  duly 
Bworn,  says:  That  I  have  known  A.  E.  Costello  from  his  boy- 
hood, in  Ireland  and  New  York.  We  are  schoolmates.  Have 
resided  in  New  York  30  years.  Have  been  steward  at  the 
Brighton  Hotel,  Coney  Island  for  13  years.  Also  in  hotels  in 
Florida  and  elsewhere.  Know  Mr,  Costello  intimately  as  a 
friend  and  companion.  Know  him  to  be  honorable  in  all  his 
relations;  a  man  to  be  trusted  and  believed. 

"  Met  Mr.  Costello  in  New  Chambers  street  with  Mr,  Stanley 
six  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the 
First  precinct  station-house.  Told  me  two  of  his  canvassers 
were  arrested  and  locked-up,  and  he  was  going  to  see  them,  and 
if  possible,  bail  them  out.  I  went  along  with  him  and  Mr. 
Stanley.  Mr.  Costello  went  upstairs  with  Captain  McLaughlin, 
and  Mr.  Stanley  and  I  remained  downstairs.     After  a  short  delay 
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Mr.  Costello  came  down  and  the  tliree  of  as  (Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Stanley  and  mjself)  walked  up  to  police  headquarters.  I  saw 
Inspector  Williams  come  out  and  call  Mr.  Costello  into  his 
(William's)  office.  I  waited  in  the  hallway.  After  a  time  Mr. 
Costello  opened  the  door  and  said  to  me,  '  Jolm,  please  go  up  to 
my  house  and  tell  my  wife  I  won't  be  home  till  late.'  I  pro- 
ceeded to  Mr.  Costello's  house,  No.  44  East  One  Hundred  and 
Nineteenth  street,  and  so  informed  his  wife.  I  did  not  know  then 
that  Mr.  Costello  was  under  arrest. 

"  The  next  morning  I  read  in  the  papers  an  account  of  Mr. 
Costello's  arrest  That  was  on  a  Friday  or  Saturday.  The  fol- 
lowing Sunday  I  went  to  his  house  to  see  bim  His  wife  told  me 
he  was  in  bed  and  that  the  doctor  said  no  visitors  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  his  room,  as  be  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  hiB 
inj  ui'ies. 

"About  a  week  after  I  met  Mr.  Costello  on  Broadway  and 
his  face  was  badly  marked.  I  said  '  My  God,  what  liappened  to 
you.  When  I  left  you  with  Williams  you  were  all  right.'  He 
said,  '  McLaughlin  knocked  me  out.'  While  Tra.lking  along  we 
met  Harry  Macdona,  present  assistant  disrrict  attorney.  Mr. 
Costello  stood  to  talk  with  him.  The  next  time  I  met  Mr.  Cos- 
tello was  at  the  Yorkville  police  court,  t  also  saw  !\Ir.  Stanley 
and  Captain  McLaughlin,  The  case  wa«  called  but  adjourned. 
I  met  Mr.  Costello  the  day  before  im  Union  square,  and  he 
told  me  that  the  case  was  to  be  tried  on  the  following  day,  and 
he  told  me  to  be  present. 

•'  I  fr(!quently  called  upon  Mr,  Costello,  partly  on  business  and 
partly  on  friendship,  and  met  him  after  at  his  office  and  on  the 
ptr<-et.  Some  ye.^r  or  two  after  the  occarreiices  above  narrated, 
I  called,  as  I  did  almost  daily,  at  Mr.  Costello  s  office  in  Union 
s'jiiare,  and  was  told  by  his  clerk  that  he  iMr.  Costello)  had 
been  subpoenaed  to  testify  against  Captain  McLaughlin,  and 
that  he  (Mr.  Costello)  had  gone  to  police  headquarters.  Think- 
ing the  matter  had  reference  to  the  assault  made  by  Captain 
'McLaughlin  on  Mr.  Costello,  T  went  at  once  to  police  head- 
quarters to  listen  to  the  proceeding?*.  When  I  entered  the 
court-room  Mr.  Costello  was  testifying.  I  remember  distinctly 
when  he  asked  what  he  knew  about  a  Jiainbling-house  in  Ann 
street,  that  he  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  same,  saying  that  he 
had  never  been  in  a  gambling-house  in  bis  life;  also  that  he 
did  not  know  the  Ann  street  grambling-house  from  '  a  side  of 
sole  leather.'  : 
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"  When  atout  leaving  the  stand  he  said, '  So  far  as  this  charge 
ig  concerned  I  know  nothing  dishonorable  about  Captain  Mc- 
Langhlin.'  I  remember  these  words  distinctly  because  they 
made  a  deep  impression  on  me  at  the  time,  knowing  the  mean- 
ing they  conveyed.  I  left  the  building  with  Mr.  Costello,  and 
when  we  reached  the  street  I  laughed  and  said,  "That  was  a 
deep  remark  of  yours  about  McLaughlin  when  you  said,  '  I  know 
nothing  about  McLaughlin  that  is  dishonorable  so  far  as  this 
case  is  concerned;'  I  further  said,  'That  was  a  broad  hint  that 
you  knew  something  that  was  dishonorable  in  some  other  case.' 
Mr.  Costello  said,  'Yes;  I  intended  it  should  be  understood  in 
that  way.    Whitney  and  McLaughlin  knew  well  what  I  meant.* 

"After  some  furthpr  conversation  of  a  general  nature  we 
separated. 

"JOHN  BABNAKD." 
Sworn  to  before  me  this  18th 

day  of  December,  1891. 
WM.  B.  BORUK, 

Commissioner  of  Deeds,  N.  Y.  City  imd  County. 

Owen  J.  Ward,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  aa  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofC:  ; 

Q,  Yon  are  a  physician  and  surgeon?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  In  the  praoti'-e  of  your  profession  in  this  city  how  long? 
A.  Twenty-nine  years. 

Q.  Are  yon  in  any  way  connected  with  any  of  our  public 
hospitals?  A.  I  am  connected  with  the  Governeur  Hospital, 
which  is  a  city  hospital. 

Q,  In  what  character  are  you  connected  with  that  hospital? 
'A.  Visiting  surgeon. 

Q.  You  were  deputed  by  this  commitltee  to  visit  John  Martin 
in  company  with'  his  physician.  Dr.  Wright,  and  report  this 
morning  as  to  his  condition;  have  you  visited  Martin?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  company  with  his  doctor?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  state  to  this  committee  the  condition  in 
which  you  found  him?  A.  Well,  I  found  Mr.  Martin  in  bed; 
Emd  I  proceeded  to  give  him'  a  thorough  examination  and  I 
found  him   paralyzed   on  the  left  side,   completely  paralyzed, 
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and  in  the  arm,  and  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  leg,  left  arm 
and  left  leg;  I  also  found  his  mental  condition  in  this  way; 
that  he  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  wliat  you  might  call  a 
Bpedes  of  anaesthenia  of  the  brain;  that  is,  he  did  not  seem 
to  me  to  be  able  to  collect  hia  thoughts  and  give  proper  answers 
in  a  continuoua  way;  so  that  after  talking  with  him  a  long  time, 
and  trying  to  come  to  a  proper  conclusion,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  there  was  not  much  reliance  to  be  put  on  what  he  said. 

Q.  In  his  present  condition?    A.  In  his  present  condition. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  did  you  make  such  an  examination  of  him 
as  would  preclude  the  reasonable  po^bility  of  his  simulation 
of  Mb  present  condition?  A.  I  would  give  as  my  opinion  that 
his  assertions  would  not  be  reliable  op  his  statements. 

Q.  Understant^  my  question,  please;  have  you  made  such  an 
examination  of  him  as  would  in  your  opinion  preclude  the 
reasonable  possibility  of  his  simulating  his  present  condition, 
or  pretending,  or  imposing  upon  you?  A.  I  made  a  thorough 
examination  of  him  with  that  in  my  mind,  and  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken  in  —  that  1  could  not  be 
misled  by  him  on  the  simulating  of  that  condition, 

Q,  From  your  examination,  is  it  your  opinion  that  he  is  in  a 
fit  physical  condition  to  undergo  an  examination  under  oath? 
A.  Yes;  he  is  In  a  physical  condition,  because  his  physical 
condition  would  not  interfere  much  with  his  examination  under 
oath. 

Q.  As  to  his  mental  condition,  whether  it  be  superinduced  by 
his  physical  condition  or  other  cause,  what  is  your  opinion  as 
to  his  capacity  to  undergo  an  examination  under  oath  before 
this  cwnmittee?    A.  He  is  not  competent  at  the  present  time. 

Q.  He  is  not?    A.  No,  sir;  in  my  opinion,  he  is  not 

Q.  Is  his  mentlal  etondition  superinduced  by  his  physical 
conditiom;  is  it  the  result  of  the  two  paralyses?     A.  His  mental 
condition,  and  also  his  physical  condition,  is  superinduced  by 
diseased  lesions  in  hjs  brain. 
By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is,  the  cause  of  his  paralysis  is  the  condition  of  his 
brain?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr   Goff: 

Q.  So  that  you  are  prepared  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  no 
reliance  could  be  placed  upon  his  answers  to  questions  pro-  ' 
pounded  to  him?    A.  No  positive  reliance. 
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Q.  Gould  you  have  an  opinion  as  to  liow  his  memory  is  af- 
fected?   A.  The  question,  please? 

Q.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  his 
memory?    A.  That  is  not  reliable  either. 

Q.  The  memory?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  affected  —    A.  From  the  same  cause,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  same  causes?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  I  understand  you,  that  it  would  also  be  dangerous  to  his 
health  to  examine  him;  irrespectiye  of  his  mental  condition 
would  it  be  injurious  to  hia  health,  so  as  to  injure  it?  A.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  method  of  examination;  now,  like  our 
examination  yesterday,  I  do  not  think  it  was  dangerous  or  in 
any  way  would  do  him  any  harm. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  But  the  examination  with  reference  to  a  matter  tliat  would 
affect  his  personal  integrity,  would  that,  in  your  judgment,  have 
a  detrimental  effect  upon  his  health?     A.  I  think  it  would  at 
the  present  time. 

By   Senator   O'Connor:  - 

Q.  The  fact  that  he  has  had  two-  strokes  of  paralysis  in  so 
short  a  time,  shows  a  bad  condition  of  the  brain,  does  it  not;  the 
lesions?  A.  Well,  I  don't  exactly  designate  his  trouble  as  two 
strokes  of  paralysis,  because  I  designate  his  trouble  as  a  pro- 
gressive disease  of  the  brain. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Progressive?    A.  Yes. 
By   Senator   O'Connor: 
Q.  And  no  probable  amendment?    A.  What  we  look  at  as  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy  is  a  rupture  of  an  artery  in  the  brain;  knock- 
ing you  down  at  once;  but,  in  this  case  it  is  different,  and  is  a 
progressive  disease,  and  takes  months  and  years  to  develop  in 
the  state  I  find  him  now. 
Q.  Is  there  much  probability  of  his  recovery?    A.  There  is 
•probability  of  his  condition  improving,  which  it  has  improved, 
I  think,  some  from  the  history  I  get;  it  has  improved  some  within 
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the  past  three  weeks — within  a  week  or  two;  that  is,  the 
motion  of  his  legs  has  somewhat  improTedj  the  arm  Is  still  com- 
plttely  paraljzed. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Delaney  here?  (So  answer.)  Is  Cap- 
tain Delaney  in  court?  He  is  under  subpoena.  (No  answer.) 
I  wish  to  note.  It  is  not  in  the  sliape  of  evidence  oi  corrobora- 
tion, but  in  relation  to  the  pension  fund,  and  in  line  with  the 
evidence  we  have  already  on  the  record  in  relation  to  that  fund, 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  Thomas  Bradley,  an  ex- 
roundsman  of  the  Twenty-ninth  precinct  is  retired,  is  receiving 
a  pension  on  the  grade  of  a  roundsman's  salary.  He  is  also 
a  veteran  of  the  war  receiving  a  pension,  and  he  is  also  chief  of 
police  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  He  is  wearing  fire  service 
stripes  in  the  New  York  police  department,  which  he  claims  to 
have  permission  for  the  wearing  of  them;  and  he  is  in  receipt  of 
a  pension  from  the  city  of  New  York;  and  he  is  chief  of  police  of 
'  the  city  of  N^rwalk,  Connecticut.  * 

Senator  O'Connor. —  la  it  anything  wrong,  or  is  it  the  system? 

Mr.  Goff, —  It  is  the  system;  I  am  not  calling  this  anything 
wrong. 

Senator  O'Connor, —  He  has  a  perfect  right  to  do  it  under  the 
system. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes;  under  the  system. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understand  that  the  police  board  has 
passed  a  rule  that  no  retirement  shall  be  had  and  pensions 
granted  until  they  prove  by  the  surgeons  and  a  certifleate  from 
them  that  the  person  is  incapable  and  incapacitated  for  further 
service  as  policeman.  That  is  the  rule  now;  and  I  believe  they 
have  got  in  litigation  with  the  courts  under  that  rule. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  policemen  claim  it  is  mandatory.  They  are 
going  to  contest  the  question,  I  think. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  seems  as  though  general  opinion  is 
tliat  the  courts  will  sustain  the  mandatory  law. 
,  Mr.  Goff. —  That  "becomes  an  important  question  for  the  Legis- 
lature in  view  of  the  men  who  have  been  here  on 
the  witness-stand,  and  'also  of  the  display  of  the  men 
yesterday,  every  man  of  them  with  one  exception  having 
been  over  20  years  in  the  service,  and  all  the  men  being  in  good 
physical  health  to  do  duty.  Is  OfBcer  Tntermau  in  court? 
(Here.) 
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Herman  Interman,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Examination  by  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  I  have  receiTed  a  letter  this  morning  from  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  American  line  in  reference  to  you;  have  you  tliought 
over  your  testimony  of  yesterday?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  wish  to  confirm  that  testimony  or  to  take  it  back? 
A.  I.take  back  regarding — what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  I  gave 
this  money;  that  I  divided  half  of  it  with  the  officer. 

Q.  Did  yon  wish  to  confirm  your  testimony  of  yesterday  or  to 
take  it  back?    A.  I  will  take  it  back. 

Q.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  yesterday,  when  yon  denied  you 
ever  received  a  dollar  of  money  frtrai  any  of  the  steamship 
companies,  particularly  the  steamship  company  on  whose  dock 
you  were  assigned  to  do  duty,  you  swear  that  was  untrue?  A. 
Well,  I  swore  that  I  got  the  money,  Mr.  Gofl;  I  always  got  the 
money  —  $10. 

Q.  You  did  swear  you  got  the  money?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  however,  we  will  give  yon  1iie  benefit  of  the  doubt 
in  my  mind;  you  say  you  swore  to  having  got  the  money?  A- 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  swear  that  you  did  not  give  up  any  part  of 
that  money,  that  you  were  never  asked  to  give  np  any  part  of 
the  money  to  any  ofBcer  or  police  official,  did  you  swear  to 
what  was  true  or  untrue?    A.  I  swore  to  an  untruth. 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear  to  the  untruth?  A.  Well,  I  thought  I 
will  save  my  friends,  Mr.  Vail  and  Sergeant  Taylor. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask. 

The  Witness. —  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Unless  the  committee  wish  to  ask  some  questions. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  officer. 

Herman  Interman,  resumes  the  stand: 


Mr.  Gofif.—  I  do  not  want  to  ask  this  witness  any  questions. 
I  have  no  questions  to  ask.  If  he  wishes  to  volunteer  anything 
he  may  do  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Do  you  want  to  say  anything,  witness?     A.  Yes;  I  want  to 
say  that  whatever  money  I  got  I  divided  into  portions,  one-half, 
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and  on  the  later  end  when   Captain   Schmittberger   came    up 
there  I  had  to  give  up  |25  of  it 

By  Senator  Pound:  . 

Q.  Out  of  the  $40?    A.  Yes;  out  of  the  |40. 

Mr.  Goff. —  The  stenographer  will  please  note  this  is  a  volun- 
tary statement,  and  not  in  answer  to  a  question  either  of  coun- 
sel or  of  the  committee. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

,  Q.  Have  you  any  other  statement  to  make;  any  other  correc- 
tions to  make? 
Senator  Pound. —  He  is  making  a  voluntary  statement. 
Senator  Bradley. —  Have  yon  got  any  more? 
Mr.  Goff. —  I  think  he  lias  gone  far  enough.  j 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Officer,  can  you  explain  why  policemen  come  on  here  and 
testify  to  what  is  untrue;  are  they  in  dread  of  their  superior 
•fficers?.    A.  Well,  that  is  about  it 

Q.  What  is  that?    A.  That  is  about  it,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 

Q.  Do  you  mean  they  will  be  bounced,  or  persecuted  if  they 
give  testimony  before  this  committee?  A.  Well,  yes,  sir;  it 
looks  that  way. 

Q.  If  they  tell  the  truth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  think  if  they  come  here  and  tell  a  falsehood  and 
perjure  themselves,  they  will  stand  high  with  their  superior 
officer;  is  that  your  judgment  about  it?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Is  that  the  common  understanding  of  patrolmen  that  their 
dnty  is  to  swear  falsely  in  order  to  protect  their  superior  officer? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q,  To  stand  by  each  other?     A.  To  stand  by  each  other. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor:  i  i 

Q.  That  is  the  sentunent,  is  it?  A.  That  is  the  sentiment; 
yea,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — -That  is  all,  witness  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  said  that  it  is  an  implied  obligation  between  the 
different  members  of  the  force  to  stand  by  each  other  even 
to  the  extent  of  perjuring  themselves  upon  the  stand  here; 
does  that  apply  to  other  matters  in  reference  to  police  services 
as  well  as  corruption  and  bribery?  A.  No;  it  don't;  what  I 
mean  to  say  is  about  this,  to  keep  out  of  trouble. 

Q.  To  what?  A.  To  keep  out  of  trouble  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  collecting  money. 

Q.  And  you  mean  that  if  there  is  another  brother  officer  iu 
trouble  that  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  duty  and  custom  of  the 
force  for  the  other  officers  to  stand  by  him,  whether  in  doing 
80  they  perjure  themselves  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  case. 

Q.  Xou  mean  to  limit  that  simply  to  the  question  of  bribery 
and  corruption?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  all. 

John  Marrett,  recalled  ae  a  witness  on  i)ehalf  of  the  States 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  You  are  in  business  in  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  are  you?     A.  Seventy-four,  past. 

Q.  You  were  the  agent  for  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime  while  Mr.  Gardner  was  chief  detective,  were  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  worked  under  his  direction?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  remember  when  Gardner  was  arrested?  A.  I  do;  yes, 
dr. 

Q.  And  you  worked  for  the  society  during  his  incarceration? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ■  ^ 

Q.  And  assisted  in  the  preparation  of  his  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  far  as  yo'i  were  ral'ed  on;  and  gava  testimony  upon 
the  witness-stand?    A.  Yea  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  rejnember  another  agent,  named  Thomas  Ryan? 
A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  remember  that  Mr.  Ryan  attended  wilh  jo;i  at  tlie 
office  of  Mr.  Jerome  in  the  preparation  of  tlie  evidence  apd 
made  hia  statement  to  Mr.  Jerome  in  line  wit!i  your  statement 
and  the  statement  of  other  persons  — you  remember  that?  A. 
Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  statement  was  reduced  to  wrilin;^  and  he  waa- 
called  as  a  witness  for  Mr.  Gardner  upoiO  the  trial  —  jou  re- 
member that  fact,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  remember  that  Mr.  Byan  surprised  the  defense  by 
testifying  in  answer  to  typewritten  questions  which  the  district 
attorney  held  in  bis  hands?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  told  upon  the  witness-stand  upon  the  trial  of  Gardner 
a  story  directly  contradicting  to  that  which  he  had  given  to 
Mr.  Jerome  —  You  remember  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  Mr.  Gardner  was  in  prison  were  you  assigned  to 
special  work  in  looking  up  the  records  of  police  ofBcersand  their 
property  and  holdings?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mr.  Ryan  was  also  assigned  to  that  work;  wa«  he  not?  A. 
Part  of  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  and  Mr.  Eyan  made  some  trips  together  in  look- 
ing up  the  properly  which  police  officers  held,  and  their  manner 
of  living  and  so  on?  A.  Looking  how  the  precincts  were 
bounded,  and  the  captains  names  in  such  precincts. 

Q.  Did  you  in  pursuance  of  that  work,  which  was  given  to 
you,  go  to  the  house  of  Superintendent  Byrnes?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  did. 

Q.  Who  went  with  you?    A.  Ryan. 

Q,  Ryan  asked  you  to  go  to  Byrnes'  house;  did  he  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  trial  of  Gardner;  it  was  while  the 
preparation  for  the  trial  was  going  on;  was  it  not?  A.  Gard- 
ner was  in  prison  then ;  the  trial  had  not  come  off. 
Q.  But  was  to  be  on  shortly?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  Mr.  Byan,  who  afterwards  turned  out  upon  the  stand 
to  be  a  traitor  to  the  society,  induced  you  to  go  with  him  to 
Mr.  Byrnes'  house  for  the  purpose  of  making  investigations? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Marrett,  I  have  great  confidence  in  your  personal 
integrity,  I  ask  you  to  tell  exactly  what  happened;  you  know 
something  of  what  transpired  there;  I  desire  you  to  state  exactly 
what  transpired  from  the  time  you  went  into  Mr.  Byrnes'  house 
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until  the  time  you  came  out?  A,  Mr.  Eyan  showed  me  the 
house  and  told  me  that  was  Mr.  Byrnes'  house;  I  rang  the  bell 
^nd  a  young  lady  came  and  let  me  in  the  hall,  and  I  asked  her 
if  Mrs.  Byrnes  was  in;  I  had  a  letter  given  to  me  by  Byan  for 
Mrs.  Byrnes,  and  the  girl,  or  the  young  lady,  went  upstairs;  she 
said  she  would  see  if  Mrs.  Byrnes  was  in;  I  waitea  down  near 
the  front-hall  door,  and  I  did  not  see  the  young  lady  any  more, 
but  a  man  came  down,  which  I  found  out  afterwards  his  name 
was  Frank  —  Frank  what,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Frank  Mangin?  A.  I  don't  know  the  second  name. 
Q.  Attached  to  the  Central  ofttce?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  in  Mr,  ' 
.'Byrnes'  house,  and  when  he  came  to  the  front  dooF;  then  Mr. 
Byrnes  came  in  himself;  the  superintendent  walked  in  to  his 
front  parlor,  threw  off  his  overcoat,  and  he  came  out  to  me  and 
said  to  me,  "What  do  you  want?"  I  said,  "I  have  a  letter  for 
Mrs.  Byrnes;"  he  took  it  out  of  my  hand,  opened  it,  and  read 
it,  and  then  he  took  me  by  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  he  threw 
me  into  the  front  parlor,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  me  again,  and 
pushed  me  into  the  back  parlor,  and  said,  "You  are  married? 
I  know  you;"  although  I  don't  think  the  gentleman  had  ever 
seen  me  before;  but  he  said,  "You  are  married;  I  know  you;" 
and  he  then  called  Frank  to  go  to  the  telephone  for  two  ofiScers 
to  arrest  me;  he  said  that  it  was  a  felonious  act. 

Q.  Felonious  act  in  your  going  into  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and  he  would  lock  me  up  for  10  years. 

Q.  He  would  lock  you  up  for  10  years  for  going  into  his  house 
and  asking  for  Mrs.  Byrnes?  A.  Yes;  so,  after  a  little  while, 
Frank  came  down  again;  that  is  the  way  I  learned  his  name;  he 
said,  "  Frank,  go  and  telephone  them  two  officers; "  then  when  I 
came  down,  or  when  he  came  down,  he  said,  "  Look  at  that  man; 
be  sure  you  know  him  again,  if  ever  you  see  him." 

Q.  What  was  said  to  Frank  then?  A.  He  was  speaking  to 
Frank  to  take  notice  of  me;  and  then  he  said  to  me.  "I  want 
yon  to  sit  down  there  and  tell  me  what  you  know  about  the 
Gardner  case;  "  and  I  sat  down. 

Q.  That  was  before  Gardner  was  put  on  trial?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
(J.  He  wanted  to  get  from  you,  an  agent  of  the  society,  a 
statement  about  the  Gardner  case,  after  threatening  you  with 
10  years'  imprisonment  for  entering  his  house?  A.  Yes;  I  told 
him  I  did  not  know  much  about  the  Gardner  case;  all  I  knew 
was  that  Mr.  Gardner  lived  in  my  house,  and  that  Lillie  Clifton 
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came  there  and  Gardner  was  arrested  on  Sunday  night;  and 
then  I  didn't  know,  that,  but  Monday  morniug  Lillie  Clifton 
came  to  the  house  with  Captain  Devery  and  Mr.  Crowley. 

Q.  Sergeant  Crowley  of  the  detective  bureau?  A.  Yes;  Ser- 
geant Crowley  asked  me  to  let  them  into  Mr.  Gardner's  room; 
I  told  them  I  could  not  let  them  into  Mr,  Gardner's  room,  and 
I  didn't  want  to  do  so;  I  said,  "I  hare  a  right  to  protect  my 
lodger;"  Captain  Devery  said,  "I  don't  want  any  of  your  chin 
music;  I  will  fire  you  ofE  that  stoop." 

Q.  That  is  what  you^old  Mr,  Byrnes?     A.  I  told  Mr.  Byrnes. 

Q.  And  this  is  also  wlxat  actually  happened?  A.  What  act- 
ually happened;  and  then  after  that  I  opened  the  door,  .tnd  thia 
Clifton  woman  had  a  muff  on  her  hands,  and  the  moment  the 
door  was  opened  she  went  in  and  she  said,  "  There  it  is  In 
that  basket.'' 

Q,  That  Is  the  morning  after  Gai'dner'a  arrest?  A.  After 
Gardner  was  arrested. 

Q.  Captain  Devery  brought  Lillie  Clifton  to  your  house  where 
Gardner  was  boarding?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  told  to  keep  tiuiet  in  forcible  language  by 
the  captain,  and  as  they  entered  the  room  she  put  out  her 
hands  with  the  muff  on  it  and  said,  "  There  it  is  in  that  bas- 
ket?" A.  Yes,  sir;  and  then  he  took  me  by  tlie  shoulder,  and 
he  said,  "Open  that  basket;"  and  he  didn't  wait  until  I  did 
open  it,  but  he  opened  it  iiimself,  and  he  said,  "Do  yon  Bee 
that  money;  do  you  see  that  money  there?  " 

Q.  He  said  that  to  you?  A.  Yes;  I  said,  "  Yes,  sir; "  well,  he 
said,  "Take  it  out;"  it  was  on  top  of  everything,  in  a  little 
work-basket,  and  I  took  the  roll  of  bills  out,  and  then  he  made 
me  turn  around  to  the  dressing  case  behind  me  and  coant  the 
bills,  and  mark  them  on  a  piece  of  paper;  then  he  took  the  bills 
and  put  them  in  an  envelope  and  sealed  them  up;  and  he  told 
me  to  write  my  name  across  the  envelope;  and  that  is  all  I  told 
Mr.  Byrnes  or  anybody  else,  for  I  didn't  know  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Byrnes  that  Captain  Devery  had  made 
you  look  at  the  window  fastenings  to  see  that  no  one  had  got  in 
during  the  night?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  see  that  all  the  windows  were  tight?  A.  Yes.  sir;  he 
called  ray  attention  to  that  fact. 

Q.  And  you  remember  it  was  Gardner's  contention  on  the  trial 
that  Mrs.  Clifton  had  gotten  into  the  room  for  a  short  time  in 
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which  time  she  had  sufflcient  opportunity  to  put  the  money  in 
that  basket?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  that  she,  going  into  the  room  the  uext  morning,  could 
point  at  once  to  the  basket"  through  some  cori'upiioii,  claiming 
she  had  put  the  money  there?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  She  knew  where  it  was,  altlionjih  she  churned  he  had 
received  it  and  put  it  in  his  pocket?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  This  you  told  Mr.  Byrnes?    A.  Yes. 

'Q.  What  else  did  Mr.  Byrnes  ask  you?  A.  He  asked  me  if  I 
knew  any  more  about  this  Gardner  case;  he  said,  ''You  know 
some  more  than  that,  don't  you?"  and  I  said,  -'No,  sir;"  then 
he  countermanded  the  order  of  the  officers'  coming;  lie  told 
Frank  to  go  up  and  countermand  the  order  about  the  two 
officers,  and  then,  as  Frank  was  part  way,  he  called  him  hack 
and  said,  "I  will  go  myself;"  then  he  went  up-stairs  and  left 
Frank  with  me  and  told  him  not  to  leave  me,  to  stay  there 
while  I  was  there;  I  was  really  a  prisoner. 

Q.  You  were  a  prisoner  for  how  long  in  Mr.  Byrnes'  house? 
A.  About  20  minutes  probably  after  that. 

Q.  You  had  committed  no  crime?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  prob- 
ably three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  house,  altogether. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  Byrnes  ask  you  about  anyone  else  except  Gardner? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  mention  the  names  of  any  of  your  employers?  A, 
Yes,  wr. 

Q.  But  he  did  under  the  coercion  of  this  threat  seek  to  get 
from  you  all  that  he  could  about  the  facts  of  the  Gardner 
case?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound : 
Q.  Were  you  terrified  by  what  he  said  to  you;  was  it  his 
threat  that  induced  you  to  tell  the  story?     A,  I  didn't  want  to 
get  Into  prison. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 
Q,  You  didn't  want  to  get  into  prison?     A.  No;  I  hadn't  done 
anything;  I  told  him  I  had  done  no  harm. 

By  Chairman  Lexowr 
Q.  He  didn't  try  to  get  anything  more  from  you  than  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case?     A.  Only  about  Gardner's  case. 
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By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Did  he  endeavor  to  get  from  you  the  secret  defenses  of 
the  Gardner  case?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Under  the  coercion  of  a  threat  tOr  send  you  to  prison,  and 
after  having  used  personal  violence  upon  you? 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q,  Did  he  say  he  would  send  you  to  prison  if  you  did  not 

tell  him?    A.  He  told  me  he  could  send  me  to  prison  for  10 

years;  he  would  have  sent  me  though  —  well,  I  suppose  I  can 

tell  it  here  —  only  he  happened  to  be  a  Mason  and  I  am  a  Ma^on. 

By  Mr,  Moss: 
Q.   There   is   no   connection   between   your  going  to  prison 
and  yonr  story  about  the  Gardner  case,  was  there?    A.  No;  he 
didn't  say  that. 

By  Senator  Pound; 
Q,  Then  you   did  not  tell  the  story  under  the  coercion  of  a 
threat,  did  you?    A.  He  told  me  tliat  he  could  put  me  in  prison, 
but  he  didn't  say  if  I  didn't  tell  the  truth  about  Gardner. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q,  Having  told  you  that  he  could  send!  you  to  prison  for  10 
years,  and  having  used  personal  violence  upon  you,  he  made 
you  sit  down  on  a  chair,  and  immediately  asked  you  for  the 
facts  in  the  Gardner  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Tliat  is  a  matter  of  argument. 

Senator  Pound. — He  says  himself  it  was  not  under  the  coer- 
cion of  a  threat: 

Senator  Bradley. — He  makes  a  statement  there  which,  I  think, 
ought  to  be  on  the  record.  He  said,  "  I  believe  he  would  have 
sent  me  for  10  years,  only  he  happened  to  he  a  Mason  and  I  am 
a  Mason." 

Q.  You  realized  it  was  in  the  pow«r  of  the  superintendent  to 
mate  a  case  against  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  believed  the  case  against  Gardner  was  an  im- 
proper case?  -A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  had  so  expressed  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  jou  believed  if  Gardner  could  be  oonvicted  on  a  mana- 
factured  case  and  thrown  into  tlie  Tombs  and  kept  tliere  under 
excessive  bail;  you  might  have  the  same  fate  overcome  jou? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  was  because  of  *hat  threat  to  yo'i  tliat  you  violated 
your  duty  to  your  employ^ers  and  sat  down  there  in  Byrnes' 
house  and  told  him  what  you  knew  about  the  facts  of  that  case? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  no  right  to  tell  him  the  facts  of  the  tJardnir 
case?    A.  No, 

Q.  You  were  a  secret  agent  of  the  society?  A.  I  diiiu't  want 
to  tell  him, 

Q.  Will  you  describe  the  personal  violence  that  was  offered 
you? 

Chairman  I.esow. —  Do  you  claim  that  a  superintendent  of 
police  of  this  city,  where  a  crime  has  been  committed 
has  not  only  the  right,  but  he  has  got  the  nbsolule  duty  im- 
posed upon  him  to  ascertain  the  true  facts  in  the  case.  If  this 
witness  testifies  that  by  any  act  of  coercion  or  otherwise  the 
superintendent  was  attempting  to  have  him  tell  a  false  story,  it 
would  he  a  very  serious  charge. 

Ml",  Moss. —  Is  there  any  warnint  of  the  third  degree  upon 
people  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Is  there  any  warrant  in  the 
superintendent  of  police  without  process  of  law  to  take  a  person 
and  hold  him  up  by  force  in  his  own  house  and  use  personal 
violence  upon  him  and  threaten  him  with  arrest  and  incarcera- 
tion, a  punishment  that  certainly  could  not  be  truthfully  threat- 
ened, and  under  coercion  of  that,  knowinj;  bini  to  be  an  agent 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  compel  him  to  be 
false  to  his  employers  and  to  extract  statements  from  him? 

Chairman  Lexow,— No;  I  don't  go  quite  as  far  as  that  On 
the  other  hand  the  executive  officer  of  the  detective  bureau  of 
this  city  must  sometimes  resort  to  a  great  many  things  that  a 
private  individual  would  not  do  in  the  ascertainment  of  crime 
and  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law, 

Q.  Please  to  detail  what  personal  violence  Mr.  Byrnes  actually 
offered  to  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  1  was  going  to  add  iu  connection  with 
that,  that  this  witness  here  was  a  representative  of  a  society 
that  certainly  has  wielded  a  great  deal  of  influence  and  con- 
siderable strength  in  this  city,  and  if  this  agent  was  treated  in 
the  way  this  witness  says,  it  is  strange  he  has  not  brought  an 
action  for  damages  against  Superintendent  Hyrnea. 
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Mr.  Moss. —  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  not 
as  powerful  tlien  as  it  has  been  since.  The  superintendent  of 
police  and  all  of  the  other  leading  police  oiBcials  tried  to  strangle 
it,  and  thought  they  had  done  it  when  they  had  killed  Oardner, 
and  I  daresay  that  this  was  simply  a  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  What  is  the  date  of  this?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  What  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-two. 
Senator  Bradley. —  The  witness  has  recited  all  the  violence; 
he  has  told  how  the  superintendent  pushed  him  in  the  front 
parlor  and  the  back  parlor;  that  seems  to  be  all  rhe  violence 
there  was;  we  do  not  want  that  over  again. 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Were  you  not  taken  by  the  hair?  A.  No,  sir;  he  took  me  by 
thfc  coat  collar  and  pushed  me  in. 

Q.  Were  you  peaceably  and  gently  led  or  were  you  thrown? 
A.  No;  I  went  where  I  was  pushed. 

Mr.  Moss. —  To  those  who  have  followed  the  course  of  this 
whole  matter.  I  imagine  that  Mr.  Marrett's  testimony  is  very 
dear,  and  throws  a  light  npon  that  whole  transaction  which  we 
have  long  needed. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Your  society  is  vindicated  now,  Mr.  Moss, 
and  the  courts  are  open  to  any  vindication  of  this  witness'  rights. 

Mr.  Moss. —  WTiat  would  your  honors  say  if  we  should  prove 
that  Mr.  Byrnes  had  his  own  personal  agent  in  the  court-room 
during  the  entire  trial  of  Mr.  Gardner,  and  had  relays  of  in- 
formation as  fast  as  anything  transpired  and  brought  to  police 
headquarters. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  should  say  the  same  thing  has  occurred 
here,  in  view  of  the  suspension  of  Captain  Oreeden  after  he 
gave  his  testimony. 

Q.  You  met  Mr.  Eyan  sometime  afterward  in  tlie  street,  did 
you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  asked  Mr,  Eyani  how  he  could  go  back  upon  his  old 
associates  and  swear  in  such  a  way  as  to  send  Mr.  Gardner  to 
prison?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  me  what  excuse  Mr.  Eyan  offered  to  yon? 
A.  He  said  he  swore  to  the  truth. 

L.  647  .-i/  i 
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Q.  He  said  he  swore  to  the  truth?  A.  I  told  him  it  was  not 
the  same  story  as  he  told  in  the  office. 

Q,  Did  not  Ryan  say  to  you  that  he  had  been  picked  up  and 
threatened,  and  told  his  story  to  the  district  attorney  under 
coercion?  A.  He  said  something  of  that  kind;  I  don't  remember 
that 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  doesn't  seem  to  me  that  that  is  testi- 
mony. I 

Mr.  Moss. —  It  is  the  lact,  nevertheless.  That  is  the  way  Mr, 
Evan  waa  gotten  to  gq  back  on  Mr.  Jerome;  he  wa^  picked  up 
and  threatened.  , 

l^enator  Bradley. —  Why  don't  you  put  Ryan  on  the  stand 
then? 

Sir.  Goff.— Is  Captain  Allaire  here?     {No  response.) 

Mr.  Goff.^ — -It  is  proper  to  say  that  sometimes  police  officials 
are  absent  in  other  courts;  many  of  them,  of  course,  are  called 
as  witnesses  in  the  criminal  courts,  very  many  of  them,  and  we 
do  not  wish  to  criticise  them  for  their  absence  until  we  find  out 
wliether  they  have  an  excuse  or  not. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  very  many  of  the  officers  that 
we  have  under  subpoena  this  morning  are  at  the  Oyer  and  Term- 
iner, the  new  criminal  court  building,  under  subpoena  here. 

Patrick  Byrne,  called  as  a  witness,  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force,  sergeant?  A. 
Well,  the  past  26  years;  November  18,  1868,  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  the  Thirty- seventh  precinct?  A.  I 
am  in  the  Thirty-seventh  precinct  about  two  years  and  eigH 
months;  about  that  time,  as  sergeant. 

Q.  Were  you  in  court  yesterday,  sergeant?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was 
not 

Q.  It  is  testified  to  here  by  a  number  of  the  patrolmen  that 
they  collected  money  from  the  respective  steamship  companies 
and  railroad  coupanies  on  whose  docks  they  were  assigned  to 
duty,  and  that  they  divided  that  money  with  the  wardman  or 
with  the  sergeant  of  that  district;  have  you  any  knowledge  of 
such  practice?     A.  None,  whatever;  no,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  colle'ct  nay  money  from  them?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  collected  any. 

Q.  You  were  never  assigned  to  a  dock  yourself,  were  you?  A. 
No,   sir,  1 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  there?     A.  Sergeant  tLere;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  requested  by  any  superior  officer  of  yours 
to  collect  any  money  from  other  officers?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
was;  I  never  was  requested. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that,  sergeant?  A,  Very  clear;  yes, 
sir;   positive. 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  such  practices  were  being  carried  on? 
A.  No;  I  didn't  know  of  my  own  knowledge,  counsellor,  at  all. 

Q.  Of  course,  1  assume  that  from  your  previous  answer;  did 
you  know  it  as  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  notoriety  in  the 
precinct,  that  the  patrolmen  were  paying  one-half,  at  least,  of 
the  money  that  they  received,  from  the  various  dock  and  steam- 
ship companies?    A.  As  a  rumor;  yes,  sir;  I  have. 

Q.  What  was  the  rumor  as  to  where  that  money  went?  A. 
W^ell,  I  am  unaljle  to  Bay  in  regard  to  that. 

Q.  I  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  you  may  be  unable  to  say, 
but  I  am  not  asking  that  question  now;  it  was  a  rumor  that 
these  men  were  giving  up  one-half  of  the  money  that  they  re- 
ceived?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  they  giving  it?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  say 
you  know  as  to  that. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  as  a  sergeant  at  the  station-house,  what 
was  that  portion  of  the  rumor  concerning  the  person  to  whom 
this  ratmey  was  given  up?  A.  Well,  the  rumor,  so  far  as  that 
was  concerned;  the  rumor  or  supposition  was  that  it  went  to 
the  captain,  of  course. 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant,  it  has  been  tcstiPed  to  here  by  Sergeant 
Taylor  that  after  Allaire  beciime  cajjtain  of  that  precinct  that 
he  every  month  placed  an  envelope  directed,  "  Street  cleaning 
report,"  in  one  of  the  drawers  of  the  sergeant's  desk  in  the 
station-house;  do  you  know  anything  of  such  envelope  or  any- 
thing connected  with  it  whatever?  A.  I  don't;  there  is  a  street 
cleaning  daily  report  under  our  rules,  to  make  each  day. 

Q.  To  whom  is  that  report  made?  A.  That  report  is  for- 
warded with  all  the  other  papers  to  the  inspector. 

Q.  Is  it  forwarded  to  headquarters?  A.  To  headquarters; 
yes,  sir;  among  the  other  reports,  the  sergeant  who  has  (he 
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desk  or  in  charge  in  the  afternoon  of  each  day;  the  following 
morning  he  takes  charge  also  of  the  desk,  and  he  has  full  con- 
trol of  these  papers  going  to  headquarters,  and  nothing  could 
enter  into  that  envelope  with  all  the  daily  reports  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  that  sergeant;  he  seals  that  envelope  with 
all  the  reports  that  go  to  the  superintendent  each  morning. 

Q.  To  the  superintendent?  A.  Well,  through  the  inspector 
and  superintendent 

Q.  It  reaches  the  inspector's  hands  first,  that  is  the  ofBcial 
course?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  it  has  been  testified  to  here  that  this  en- 
velope was  sealed,  large  envelope,  not  the  largest  size,  which 
contained  the  various  reports  which  went  to  the  inspector  each 
morning,  but  that  this  envelope  was  sealed  itself,  not  with 
other  papers,  and  that  it  contained  money  averaging  the  sum 
of  $200  in  bills;  did  you  ever  see  such  envelope?  A.  Never 
did,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  such  envelope?  A.  Never  seen 
such  an  envelope  around  the  desk  at  all. 

Q.  One  of  your  brother  sergeants  has  testified  that  only  tiiree 
sergeants  had  access  to  that  drawer  along  with  the  captain,  is 
that  so?  A.  I  don't  know  what  drawer  he  would  have  refer- 
ence to,  counsellor.  ^ 

Q.  Eight-hand  drawer  that  was  pulled  out  on  the  upper 
right-hand  side?    A.  In  the  upper  right-hand  side  drawer. 

Q.  In  which  were  placed  the  reports  —  now  do  you  know  the 
drawer?     A.  I  do  know  it  well;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  you  are  one  of  the  three  sergeants  there?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  only  persons  that  had  access,  who 
had  a  right  to  open  that  drawer  were  the  three  sergeants  and 
the  captain?  A.  That  is  all  true,  the  day  tours  you  understand, 
at  night  there  is  a  roundsman  in  charge  there;  of  course,  in 
charge  of  the  office  during  the  night;  he  is  relieved  regularly  in 
the  morning,  but  all  the  papers  that  are  placed  in  that  are 
examined  carefully  by  the  sergeant  at  the  desk. 

Q.  It  was  no  part  of  the  roundsman's  duties  to  examine  those 
liapers?    A.  No.  , 

Q.  It  was  part  of  his  duty  to  simply  sit  at  the  desk?  A. 
Everything  forwarded  in  the  paper  in  the  morning  the  sergeant 
examines;  there  is  a  memorandum  placed  inside  of  the  large 
envelope  containing  all  the  reports,  which  specifies  all  the  re- 
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ports  that  are  inclosed  in  the  large  envelope,  and  the  sergeant 
there  has  a  full  knowledge,  and  no  report  of  that  kind  marked 
as  a  street  cleaning  report  could  be  placed  in  there  and  for- 
warded without  a  full  knowledge  of  the  sergeant  there  at  the 
desk. 

Q.  Every  day?     A.  Yes,  sir;  every  day. 

Q.  So  that  if  this  envelope  went  to  headquarters,  this  en- 
velope I  speak  of,  the  smallest  size,  we  will  say,  containing 
this  money,  if  it  went  to  headquarters,  it  must  have  gone 
through  different  hands?  A.  Through  the  different  courses, 
ooimselorj  yes,  air. 

Q.  The  different  courses  other  than  ordinarily  from  the  ser- 
geant at  the  desk?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  swear  you  have  no  knowledge  of  such  envelope? 
A.  Positively;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  told  that  such  envelope  was  in  existence? 
A.  I  never  heard  of  it  at  all  until  I  noticed  it  in  the  papers 
of  last  evening. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  captain  had  a  right  ttf  go  to  the  drawer? 
A'.  Certainly. 

Q.  And  take  out  anything  in  the  drawer,  he  having  the  coin- 
mand?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Outside  of  the  captain  and  sergeant,  no  other  person  had 
the  right  to  go  there?  A.  No  other  person  had  the  right  to 
meddle  there. 

Q.  You  swear  you  know  nothing  about  that  envelope  con- 
taining the  money?    A.  Nothing  whatever. 

Cornelius  Reid,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police  force?  A.  Twenty- 
eight  years,  in  February  next;  21st  day  of  February. 

Q.  Twenty-eight  years?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  is  it  you  have  only  got  four  service  stripes?  A.  This 
is  an  old  coat  I  have  on  this  morning;  I  was  8ubi)oenaed  to 
come  over  here;  I  didn't  wait 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  sergeant  in  the  Thirty-seventh 
precinct?    A.  About  two  years  and  a  half. 

Q.  Where  were  you  before  you  went  there?    A.  Twenty-first. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  know  anything  about  these  practices  of  the 
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patrolmen  of  the  stciimboat  squad  g:iviLy  up  part  of  the  mouej 
that  they  received  from  the  steamship  compauies?  A.  I  really 
don't,  to  be  candid  with  you. 

Q,  I  expect  you  are  candid?  A.  I  really  don't;  I  never  busied 
myself  about  such  things  at  all. 

Q.  Your  duties  were  there  at  that  precinct,  to  remain  at  the 
desk  on  your  hours  of  duty?     A.  Yes,  sir;  wlien  1  rotate. 

Q.  It  iias  been  testified  to  here  that  during  Captain  Allaire's 
command  of  that  precinct,  each  month  an  envelope  was  placed 
by  one  of  the  sergeants  in  the  right-hand  upper  drawer  of  the 
desk,  directed  street  cleaning  report;  that  envelope  was  sealed 
and  contained  bills  for  the  amount  of  about  f200;  do  you  know 
of  any  such  envelope  at  any  time  being  placed  in  that  drawer? 
A.  Perfectly  absurd;  no,  sir;  no  such  thing;  impossible. 

Q.  Why  do  you  say  that  it  is  absurd?  A.  Because  that  drawer 
don't  contain  nothing  but  a  plain  pad,  blotting  paper,  where 
we  put  the  reports  in  to  keep  over  until  next  morning;  we  pull 
them  out  in  the  morning,  put  them  in  a  large  envelope  and  s^ie 
them  to  a  patrolman  to  take  to  the  Central  office. 

Q.  Could  such  an  envelope  have  been  placed  in  that  drawer 
without  your  knowledge  and  taken  out  of  it?  A.  Not  during 
my  tour;  no,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  understood  the  witness  to  have  stated 
yesterday  that  the  envelope  containing  the  money  was  not 
placed  in  the  same  drawer  with  the  envelope  containing  the 
reports  that  went  to  headquarters,  but  it  was  in  another  drawer, 

Mr.  Goff. — You  are  correct. 

Q,  The  drawer  in  question,  sergeant,  was  on  the  desk,  not 
on  one  side  of  it;  it  was  the  upper  portion  of  the  desk,  above 
the  writing  part  of  it,  and  a  little  drawer  on  the  left-hand  side 
in  which  old  reports  were  kept  — ■  do  you  know  of  such  a  drawer  ? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  three  or  four  of  them;  they  are  always  unlocked. 

Q.  Now,  who  had  access  to  these  drawers?     A.  Everybody. 

Q.  Everyone  in  the  station-house?  A.  Everybody;  the  ser- 
geant and  captain  and  doorman,  when  he  came  behind  there  to 
clean;  they  were  never   locked  —  the  roundsman. 

Q.  Was  there  not  some  limit  as  to  the  right  of  any  officer  to 
open  those  drawers?  A.  Well,  they  didn't  contain  anything  (if 
any  value. 

Q,  I  do  not  ask  you  that;  an  ordinary  patrolman  had  no  right 
to  go  behind  that  desk  and  open  any  drawer  whether  it  was 
locker  or  unlocked,  had  he?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  doorman  had  do  right?  A.  Not  a  right;  no,  sir  — 
not  hy  right. 

Q.  We  will  assume  that  the  patrolman  and  the  doormen  and 
roundsmen,  and  so  forth,  did  not  violate  their  duty;  we  will 
assume  that;  therefore,  the  only  persons  that  had  a  right  to  open 
those  drawers,  were  the  sergeants  and  the  captain;  is  that  not  bo? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Three  sergeants  and  the  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant,  did  you  ever  open  the  drawer  in  question 
that  I  have  described,  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  desk,  and  find  there  an  envelope,  sealed  and  directed 
"  Street  Cleaning  Report"?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  open  the  drawer?     A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  How  often?     A.  As  occasion  may  require. 

Q.  -Do  you  remember  now,  distinctly,  ever  opening  that 
drawer?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  give  you  any  date,  hut  I  know 
there  are  old  keys  belonging  to  the  Rogues'  Gallery  in  there  and 
other  things,  and  I  would  be  very  apt  to  open  it  to  look  them 

Q.  Have  you  any  distinct  recollection  now  of  opening  that 
drawer,  that  is  the  question?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what 
drawer  you  mean ;  there  are  four  of  that  size. 

Q,  The  drawer  described  by  Mr.  Goff?  A.  There  are  four  in 
the  desk  on  top. 

Q.  Have  you  any  present  personal  recollection  of  opening  that 
drawer?    A.  No,  sir;  no  present  recollection. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q,  Have  you  any  recollection  of  ever  having  seen  an  envelope 

such  as  I  have  described?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  knowledge  whatever  as  to  the  collection 
of  this  money  and  its  transmission  to  any  person?  A.  Not  the 
least. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Nor  any  rumor  to  that  effect?  A,  No  rumor  either  that 
came  to  my  knowledge  at  all. 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  heard  of  a  rumor  in  tball 

precinct  that  moneys  of  that  kind  were  being  collected?  A.  I 
gave  those  rumors  no  consideration  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  them?  A.  I  might  have  heard  of  them, 
but  I  didn't  stop  to  listen  —  paid  no  attention. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  listen?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't;  I  was  a 
policeman;  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  it 

John  J.  Taylor,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  I  read  from  a  reported  interview  had  last  night  with  In- 
spector Steers,  prefacing  my  question  with  the  matter  which 
I  will  read;  Inspector  Steers  is  reported  to  have  said,  "I  have 
known  Sergeant  Taylor  for  years,  and  until  recently  have  re- 
garded him  as  a  man  of  marked  reliability.  When  I  took  com- 
mand of  the  old  Nineteenth  precinct  there  were  four  sergeants 
on  duty  there.  Taylor  was  the  only  one  I  retained,  believing 
him  to  be  the  best  of  the  lot  I  look  upon  him  as  honest  yet 
to-day.  His  testimony  before  the  Lexow  committee,  so  far  as  it 
reflects  upon  me,  was  a  tissue  of  falsehoods.  His  false  evidence 
can  only  be  accounted  for  as  a  mad  effort  at  vengeance  upon  me 
for  my  refusal  to  do  him  a  certain  favor.  What  I  tell  you  is 
true,  so  help  me  the  God  I  worship  and  seek  to  serve,"  If  the 
inspector  spoke,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  spoken  here,  that  you 
have  made  an  effort  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  him  for  his  failure 
to  do  you  a  certain  favor,  does  he  speak  the  truth?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  feeling  of  vengeance  against  him  or 
anyone  else  in  giving  your  testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  feelings  of  animosity  against  Inspector 
Steers?     A.  No,  sir;  I  feel  very  friendly  toward  him  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  request  him  to  do  you  a  favor  which  he  re- 
fused to  do,  and  which  you  felt  angered  with  him  for  not  doing? 
A'.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "Taylor  called  on  me  last  Saturday 
after  dark;  I  opened  the  door  in  response  to  his  ring,  and  led 
him  into  the  front  parlor;  the  room  was  dark,  but  as  I  struck 
a  match  and  reached  for  the  chandelier,  Taylor  grabbed  me  by 
the  arm  and  said,  "No;  inspector;  no  light  to-night,  if  you 
please;  I  am  in  desperate  trouble  and  T  want  your  assistance  "— 
did  you  call  upon  Inspector  Steers?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Last  Saturday  night?     A.  I  did. 
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Q.  Was  ttat  after  you  received  a  eubpoena?  A.  No;  I  had 
been  here  Thursday  and  Friday. 

Q.  You  were  under  sabpoeua  at  that  time?    A.  I  was  under 
subpoena. 
Q.  Did  jou  tell  the  inspector  not  to  light  the  gas?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  say  to  him  "  I  am  in  desperate  trouble  and  I  want 
your  assistance?  "    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  words  in  substance  to  that  effect?  A.  I  will  ex- 
plain just  the  words  I  said. 

Q.  Just  let  me  go  along;  I  want  to  have  a  speciflc  answer? 
A.  There  was  nothing  of  that. 

Q.  Nothing  in  substance?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say, "  Well,  John,"  said  I,  "  If  I  can 
help  you  I  will,  what  is  the  trouble?  "  "  It  is  this,"  said  the  ser- 
geant, who  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  "I  have  been 
subpoenaed  by  the  Lexow  committee  to  appear  next  Tuesday, 
and  1  must  get  out  of  it  somehow,  I  won't  testify,  you  can  save 
me,  and  you  have  got  to  do  it "  —  did  you  say  those  words?  A. 
I  went  to  him. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  get  your  answers  first,  and  then  we  will 
have  what -was  said  afterward;  did  you  eay  the  words  the 
inspector  is  reported  to  have  imputed  to  you?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  words  which  I  have  read  to  you?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say,  "  Why,  John,"  said  I,  "  yon 
talk  like  a  wild  man;  I  have  no  influence  with  this  committee; 
they  are  at  work  for  an  honest  purpose,  and  you  can  safely  tell 
them  the  truth"— did  the  inspector  say  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He'goes  on  to  say,  "  That  won't  do  with  me,"  growled  Tay- 
lor, "  I  know  you  have  got  the  influence  to  have  my  subpoena  caa- 
celed;  when  you  left  the  stand  last  week  Lawyer  Moss  said, 
'Steers  is  the  kind  of  inspector  we  want  for  our  police  force;' 
they  will  let  me  off  if  you  take  it  as  a  personal  favor  " —  did 
yoii  state  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  anything  like  it  in  substance  or  in  form?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say,  "  No,  John,"  said  I,  "  Ton 
overrate  my  influence,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  I  wont 
exert  as  you  ask;  this  committee  will  give  you  ample  protection 
of  any  wrongdoing  on.  the  force,  expose  it  fully,  and  if  yonr 
confession  incriminates  yourself,  the  committee  will  stand  by 
you" — ^did  the  inspector  say  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  goes  on  to  say,  "  Then  Taylor  broke  into 
profanity,  swore  that  nothing  should  drag  him  before  the  com- 
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mittee;  policemen  have  already  sworn,"  he  said,  "  that  money  col- 
lected by  them  for  protection  they  handed  over  to  me;  and  I 
know  that  others  have  been  subpoenaed  who  will  tell  the  same 
story;  you  must  save  me  "—did  you  state  that?    A._No,  sir. 

Q.  He  goes  on  to  say,  "  Once  and  for  all  I  told  my  excited 
visitor  that  his  request  must  be  denied,  and  then  he  grew 
threatCEing;  'So  you  won't  help  me/  he  cried,  'Then  listen  to 
tills,  dare  to  refuse  your  influence  to  save  me  with  this  com- 
mittee and  I  will  make  it  hot  for  you ' " —  did  you  eay  tiioae 
words?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Or  any  words  to  that  effect?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Or  in  substance?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  then  said,  "  What  do  you  mean,  Taylor! "  he  answered 
with  a  curse,  "  I  will  mention  your  name  before  the  committee." 

Q.  Did  you  say  that?    A.  No, 

Q.  Or  in  substance?    A.  I  said  I  would  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  I  will  get  at  that;  did  you  say  it  in  this  form  in  which  I 
aet  you  here?     A.  Will  you  please  read  that  again? 

Q.  "What  do  you  mean,  Taylor,"  I  asted;  "I  mean,"  he  an- 
swered with  a  curse,  "  That  I  will  mention  your  name  before  the 
committee?"    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  word  of  that. 

Q.  The  inspector  says,  "  Ho  it,  and  welcome,  you  can  not 
mention  it  so  as  to  disgrace  the  man;"  "Can  I  not,"  sneered 
Taylor,  rising  and  moving  to  the  door;  "What  is  there  to  pre- 
vent my  saying  that  I  collected  money  and  gave  it  to  yon,  eh?  " 
did  you  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  said,  "This  seemed  to  me  like  the  threat  of 
a  drunken  man  indicted  or  incited  by  my  refusal  to  assist 
him;  so,  I  gently  pushed  Taylor  out  of  the  front  door,  saying, 
'No,  John  Taylor,  you  won't  tell  so  black  a  lie  about  your  old 
fihief;'"  did  he  say  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  sergeant  turned  to  walk  away,  he  raised  his  right 
hand  above  his  head  and  half  shouted,  "I  swear  to  do  as  I  have 
threatened;  if  you  wish  to  escape  this  scandal,  save  me  from 
the  committee;  you  have  two  days  to  do  it,  remember; "  did  you 
say  that?    A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  sergeant  tell  us  exactly  what  you  said  to  the  in- 
spector? A.  I  have  the  kindest  regards  for  the  inspector,  and 
I  went  up  liere  Saturday  evening;  I  rang  the  bell;  he  came  to 
the  door,  and  he  says.  "How  do  you  do;"  and  he  shook  hands 
with  me;  and  he  stood  there,  and  he  said,  "Come  on  in;"  and  I 
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said,  •'  No,  I  am,  not  going  in; "  i  said,  "  I  liave  come  to  tell  jon 
that  I  am  going  before  tlie  committee,  and  I  am  going  to  tell 
the  trath,"  -, 

Q.  What  did  lie  say?  A.  He  said,  "  You  are  not  going  to 
bring  me  into  it;"  I  said,  "I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth,  in- 
spector, and  I  notify  you; "  he  says,  "  Won't  you  come  in  and  see 
Sirs.  Steers; "  I  said,  "  No,  thank  you;  good-night;  "  and  I  walked 
out. 

Q.  He  said,  "Won't  you  come  in  and  see  Mrs.  Steers?"  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  says,  "Good-night?"  A.  "  Good-night;"  there  is 
the  whole  conversation  I  had  with  Inspector  Steers,  last  Satur- 
day evening. 

By  Senator  Pound: 
Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  see  him,  then;  what  object  did  you  have 
in  view  to  go  and  see  him?  A.  My  friendly  feelings  toward 
tlie  inspector,  and  my  coming  down  here,  I  thought  I  would  tell 
him  what  I  waa  going  to  do;  but,  as  to  asking  him  to  use  ajiy 
influence  or  anything  in  my  behalf,  I  solemnly  swear  I  never 
said  a  word  to  him. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  did  not  want  him  to  have  the  first  knowledge  of  your 
having  spoken  about  this  matter  from  the  newspapers,  but  from 
your  own  lips,  that  was  your  idea,  you  wanted  to  tell  him  before- 
hand, what  you  were  going  to  do?  A.  That  is  about  the  sub- 
stance of  it 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Tou  had  already  been  in  two  days'  attendance  here  under 
subpoena?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So,  that  you  did  not  go  to  him  as  soon  as  you  got  the  sub- 
poena?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  been  here  two  days  waiting  to  be  called?  A. 
Yea,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  liad  your  mind  made  up  during  those  two  days 
that  if  called  at  any  time  to  the  stand  you  were  going  to  tell  the  . 
truth?     A,  Or  any.  time  since  this  committee  was  in  session, 

Q.  And  you  went  up  there  Saturday  night;  was  it  because  yon 
were  off  duty  or  had  time  to  go?     A.  I  was  off  duty. 
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Q.  You  were  here  all  day  Thursday  and  all  day  Friday?  A.. 
Yes. 

Q.  And  I  understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  in  consideration 
of  the  inspector,  with  whom  you  had  very  pleasant  relations? 
'A.  Very  pleasant  relations. 

Q.  And  whom  you  held  in  hij^h  regard  that  you  wished  to 
tell  him  as  man  to  man?  A.  I  told  him  that  I  was  goin^  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  he  knew  what  that  was  i^oin^  to  mean. 

Q,  Yon  thought  it  was  not  necessarj-  to  tell  him  the  details 
of  the  truth?    A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  any  request  of  you  not  to  bring  his  name  in? 
A.  He  said,  "  You  won't  bring  me  into  it; "  I  said,  "  Good-night, 
inspector,  I  am  going  to  tell  the  truth ; "  now  that  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  conversation,  under  oath  here  today,  that  I  had 
with  Inspector  Steers. 

Q,  I>id  you  remain  in  the  hall  all  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  not  go  into  the  parlor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  been  drinking?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Perfectly  sober?     A.  I  was. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  denied  to  any  person  from  the  com- 
mencement of  this  investigation  away  back  la^t  summer  when 
the  flrst  testimony  came  out  about  the  steamships  paying  to  the 
oflBcers,  have  you  ever  denied  to  any  person,  that  you  received 
the  money  from  the  officers?  A.  I  don't  thoroughly  understand 
that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  state  to  any  person  that  you  had  not  received 
the  money  given  to  you  by  the  officers?  A.  I  don't  think  I  did; 
I  have  no  recollection  of  saying  that  to  anybody. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  brother  officers  of 
any  grade  after  the  exposures  were  first  made  before  this 
committee  upon  that  subject?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  communicate  to  your  brother  officers  in  these  con- 
versations your  intention  that  if  called  you  would  tell  the 
truth  ?    A.  Yes. 

By  Cliairman  Lexoiv: 
Q.  Sergfeant,  two  other  sergeants  have  been  brought  to  the 
stand  here  and  have  been  examined,  and  botli  of  them  have 
denied  any  knowledge  of  this  envelope,  marked  "  Street  clean- 
ing report,"  containing  money;  how  do  you  account  for  that?  A. 
Well,  1  don't  think  they  did  know  anything  about  this  envelope. 
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Q.  Then  their  testimony  may  he  perfectly  true  upon  that 
Buhjeot?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  never  told  either  of  these  sergeants  that  you  left  the 
envelope  in  this  drawer,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  This  di-awer  was  one,  as  I  understood  your  testimony 
yesterday,  was  not  opened  by  the  sergeants  in  pursuance  of 
their  business  at  all?  A.  Xo;  it  M'as  a  kind  of  drawer  that 
was  kept  for  keeping  the  report  of  anything;  after  entCTing  it 
in  the  boot  we  would  chuck  it  into  this  old  drawer. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  That  is,  reports  that  wouldn't  be  of  any  importance?    A. 
YeB. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q.  Their  daily  doty  did  not  require  their  opening  that  box 
at  all?    A.  No;  well  —  may  be  there  were  some  old  keys  or 
something  in  there  that  they  might  go  for;  it  was  a  kind  of 
reserve  drawer. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Sergeant  Taylor,  I  want  you  to  tell  this  committee 
what  was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  your  collectiiig  that  money 
from  the  various  patrolmen  —  the  object,  put  it  in  that  way? 
A.  When  I  collected  myself,  as  1  stated,  I  carried  it  to  Inspeotw 
Steers, 

Q.  I  mean  for  what  purpose;  what  was  it  for;  I  don't  mean 
now  to  whom,  but  what  object  was  the  money  for?  A.  It  was 
the  custom. 

Q,  Conceding  that  to  be  the  custom,  but  was  there  not  some 
purpose  in  the  custom?  A.  I  collected  just  as  I  told  you,  Mr. 
Goff. 

Q.  I  understand  your  position,  an3  the  committee  understands 
It  thoroughly,  but  we  have  got  to  get  ttiis  nuitter  into  proper 
Bhape  upon  the  records;  now,  was  it  not  the  understanding  and 
the  object  in  collecting  this  money  that  it  should  go  to  a  higher 
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police  authority  in  order  that  these  men  would  be  allowed  to 
reEfiain  at  their  respective  docks?  A.  Well,  that  is  about  the 
object 

Q.  In  other  words,  sergeant,  was  not  this  the  fact;  was  it  not 
well  understood  as  a  fact  that  the  various  policemen  who  gave 
this  money  to  you,  gave  it  to  you  as  a  consideration  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  on  these  respective  steamship 
docks?    A.  I  didn't  look  at  it,  Mr.  Goff,  in  that  light. 

Q.  What  light  did  you  look  at  it?  A.  I  looked  upon  it  they 
gave  it  to  me,  I  had  no  power  to  keep  them  on  these  steamship 
docks. 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  about  your  power;  I  am  asking  you  if  it 
was  not  well  understood  by  the  patrolman  who  gave  this  money — 
who  gave  it  to  you  —  that  it  was  in  consideration  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  do  duty  upon  the  docks  to  which  they  had  been 
assigned  by  some  authority,  no  matter  who  it  was?  A.  I  sup- 
pose some  of  them  thought  that  way,  some  of  the  patrolmen. 

Q.  Did  you  not  think  that  way,  sergeant?  A,  Well,  I  did 
think  that  way  but  I  had  no  knowledge  of  my  own, 

Q.  I  understand;  I  want  to  get  at  your  condition  of  mind?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  that  money  to  Inspector  Steers,  did  you 
not  give  it  to  him  for  the  purpose  and  with  the  intent  that  he 
should  take  it  iu  consideration  of  his  allowing  those  policemen 
to  remain  on  the  respective  docks  on  which  they  were  doing 
duty?    A.  There  was  nothing  said  about  that. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  tiiey  said;  when  you  gave  that 
money  to  Inspector  Steers,  did  you  not  give  it  to  him  for  the 
purpose  and  with  the  intent  that  he  should  take  it  in  considera- 
tion of  allowing  those  policemen  to  remain  on  the  respective 
docks  on  which  they  were  doing  duty?    A.  Yes;  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  In  other  words,  sergeant,  that  money  was  given  as  a  bribe, 
and  went  through  your  hands  as  a  bribe  to  this  oflScial  in  con- 
sideration of  his  doing  a  certain  ofBcial  act,  that  is,  allowing 
those  officers  to  remain  on  the  posts  which  they  were  on  at  that 
time?     A.  That  is  about  right 

Q.  That  is  so,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  spoken  since  yesterday  with  any  person  regard- 
ing your  testimony,  sergeant?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  has  any  person  spoken  with  you?  A.  There  has;  several 
hare  spoken  to  me,  but  I  conld  not  talk  with  them. 
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Q.  Officers?  A.  No;  there  was  one  officer  tiiat  I  met  and  he 
wanted  to  say  something  about  it,  and  I  begged  to  be  excuBed, 
and  I  walked  away  and  I  left  him;  that  is,  on  the  sabject  of 
this  investigation. 

Q.  I  understand,  sergeant;  do  you  remember  ever  having  had 
any  conversation  with  Inspector  Steers  in  relation  to  tiiB  money 
outside  of  the  conversations  that  you  gave  U9  yesterday?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  ever  having  had  any  conversation  with 
him  after  Captain  Allaire  went  into  the  precinct?  A.  About 
the  time  he  came  into  the  precinct 

Q.  What  was  that  conversation?  A.  That  I  should  leave  it 
in  the  drawer  there. 

Q.  In  the  desk?     A,  Yes;  which  I  obeyed. 
Q.  Did   that  conversation   come  from  him  voluntarily  or   in 
answer  to  a  question  of  yours?     A.  No;  we  were  talking  over 
the  affair,  you  know. 
Q.  At  headquarters?    A.  Tee,  sir.  ,         i^i     - 

Q.  How  did  the  subject  come  up?  A.  Well,  the  subject  came 
up;  Captain  Allaire  was  transferred  there,  and  I  should  get  iSlB 
money  and  place  it  in  an  envelope  and  put  it  in  acertain  drawer, 
which  I  done. 
Q.  And  continued  to  do  that  mcwith  after  month?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Is  that  the  last  conversation  you  ever  had  with  him?  A. 
In  regard  to  money  affairs;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  he  retired,  did  yon  have  any  conversation  with  him? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  In  regard  to  money  matters. 

Q.  In  regard  to  money  matters  I  ami  speaking  now?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  new  Inspector 
when  he  took  command?  A,  Not  in  regard  to  money  matters; 
no,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  any  knowledge,  sergeant,  of  any  other  moneys 
being  collected  other  than  the  dock  moneys,  a«  we  call  them. 
In  that  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  Inspector  Steers  ever  tell  you  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  the  money  that  you  paid  over  to  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  that  he  had  to  divide?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  he  had  to  give  up  a  percentage  of  it?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  never  asked  Mm,  and  he  never  told  me. 
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Q.  Did  he  never  explain  to  yon  what  the  purpose  of  the 
turning  over  of  this  money  to  him  was  for?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  asked?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  on  intimate  relations  with  Inspector  Steers? 
A.  I  was  all  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  intimate  enough  with  him  to  ask  him  aboat 
a  matter  of  that  kind?  A.  Well,  I  would  suppose  that  he  would 
tell  me  —  no;  I  wouldn't  ask  Mm  what  he  would  do  with  it; 
I  wouldn't  ask  him  that;  I  was  intimate  enough  with  him,  but 
I  wouldn't  ask  him. 

Q.  You  never  did  ask  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  he  never  hinted  to  you  in  any  manner  or  shape  that 
he  had  to  give  up  some  part  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  he  was  not  going  to  keep  all  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  sufBciently  strange  he  should 
receive  so  large  an  amount  from  you,  and  you  so  small  an 
amount  for  doing  the  collecting  of  it,  that  he  must  be  on  the 
same  terms  with  somebody  else  that  you  were  with  him?  A. 
Well,  it  looked  that  way. 

Q.  It  looked  that  way  to  you?  A.  It  looked  that  way,  but 
I  couldn't  swear  to  that 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Captain  Allaire  here? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  Goff. — Officer  Intemann,  will  you  go  down  and  tell  the 
captain  we  are  waiting  for  him?  I  will  ask  for  an  adjournment 
at  this  stage. 

Cliairman  Lexow.— All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  again  at  half-past  2;  the  committee  will  stand 
adjourned  until  that  time. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  19,  1894. 
Present.— Senators     Clarence    Lexo*,     Edmund     O'Connor, 
Daniel  Bradley,  and  Outhhert  W.   Pound.       Also  counsel,  as 
before. 

Anthony  J.  Allaire,  called  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  are  29  years  on  the  force,  about,  are  you  not?     A. 
1  joined  the  force  on  the  29th  of  August,  1860;  left  in  1862, 
and  rejoined  the  force  in  1865. 
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Q.  That  ie,  od  July  10,  1865?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  four  days  after  you  were  appointed  as  patrolman  in 
1865,  you  were  made  roundsman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  four  days  tliereafter  you  were  made  sergeant?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  pretty  rapid  promotion?  A.  That  was  an  agree- 
ment I  had  with  the  commissioners. 

Q.  What?  A.  That  was  an  agreement  I  had  with  the  commis- 
sionera 

Q.  An  agreement  you  had  with  the  commissioners?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  commissioners?     A.  Police  commissioners. 
Q.  What  police  commissioners?     A.  The  metropolitan  police 
commissioners,  New  York  city. 

(}.  What  was  his  name  or  their  names?  A.  Thomas  C.  Acton, 
Mr.  Berger;  I  can  not  remember  the  others, 

Q.  What  was  the  agreement?  A.  That  all  those  that  left  the 
force  and  entered  the  service  of  the  United  States  and  served 
to  the  close  of  the  war  should  be  lestorei?  to  their  ranlt. 

Q.  What  rank  had  yon  when  you  left  the  department"  A. 
Sergeant  of  police. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  not  a  specific  agreement  with  you;  it  was 
an  agreement  with  all?    A.  With  all, 

Q,  ^Vith  all  men  of  the  department?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Who  enlisted  in  the  army?     A.  Yea,  sir, 
Q.  That  upon  their  reappointment  they  should  hold  the  same 
rank  that  they  held  when  they  resigned  from  the  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  on  the  23d  of  May  you  were  made  captain,  in  1867? 
A  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  That  is  about  two  years  afterward?     A,  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  What  commissioner  made  yon  captain?     A.  Sir? 
Q.  What   commissioner  made  you   captain?     A.   Thomas   C. 
Acton. 

Q.  You  are  a  man  of  family,  are  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  And  have  been  for  a  great~numbep  of  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  is  the  size  of  your  family?    A.  A  wife  and  three 
children ;  I  have  a  son  grown  up,  daughters  grown  np. 
Q.  Where  did  you  reside?     A.  Kow? 

Q.  When  yoa  joined  the  department  tht  second  time,  in  1805? 
A.  iiJvision  near  Clinton. 
L.  64a 
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Q.  Tn  a  houge  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  hoiise  tbat  you  rented  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  loug  did  you  remain  in  that  house  in  Division  stieet? 
A.  1  couldn't  remember;  it  is  too  many  years  ago. 
Q.  About?    A.  Oh,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Two,  three,  four,  five  years?  A.  No;  a  year  or  two  prob- 
ably. 

Q.  A  year  or  two?     A.  Three  years. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  What  was  the  rent  of  that  house  in  Diyision  street?  A.  I 
don't  remember,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  Division  street?  A.  Around  Clinton 
street. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  a  bouse  there?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  Clinton  street?  A.  About  five 
or  six  years  probably. 

Q.  What  was  the  rent  you  paid  for  the  house  in  Clinton 
street?     A.  Five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  Five  hundred  dollars  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Your  salary  was  then  $2,000?  A.  No;  T  won't  be  positive 
about  that;  yes;  I  think  it  was;  I  rented  half  the  house  out; 
reduced  the  rent. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  Clinton  street?  A.  One 
Hundred  and  Twenty-thinl  street,  Harlem. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  go  to  Harlem?     A.  I  think  about  1874. 

Q.  In  1875?     A.  About  that  time. 

Q.  About  10  years  after  you  rejoined  the  department,  rejoin- 
ing it  in  3Sfi5?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five;  yes. 

Q.  About  10  years?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  house  did  yoo  reside  in  in  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
third  street?    A.  It  was  near  Avenue  A. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  the  whole  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  rent?    A.Six  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  in  Harlem?     A.  Three  months. 

Q.  In  that  house?     A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  from  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-third 
street?  A.  Fifteen  Attorney  —  no;  hold  on;  Attorney  street,  I 
believe  it  was  12. 
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Q.  That  was  before  you  went  up  to  Harlem?    A.  No;  no. 

Q.  After  jou  went  up  to  Harlem?  A.  I  went  up  there  and  got 
chuck  full  of  malaria  and  came  back. 

Q.  Went  down  to  Attorney  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  reside  In  Attorney  street?  A.  About 
1883,  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  a  house  there?  A.  Yes;  I  moved  from  one 
to  the  other. 

Q.  How  much  rent  did  you  pay  there?  A.  The  first  house  I 
got  there  I  had  to  pay  |1,000  a  year  for;  then  T  got  one  for,  I 
think  it  was  ^15(t,  across  the  way. 

Q.  When  did  you  remove  from  Attorney  street?  A.  I  think  it 
was  in  April,  IS83. 

Q.  Where  did  you  move  to  then?  A.  No.  Ii3  East  Nineteenth 
street. 

Q.  )>id  you  rent  a  house  there?    A.  No;  bought  it 

Q.  No.  iiS  East  Nineteenth  street?      A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  house?  A.  Eighteen  thoa- 
sand  dollars. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?    A.  Until  November,  1892. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  1883,  you  had  been  renting  houses?  A.  Yes;  I 
would  rent  one  yet  if  I  hadn't  fell  out  with  the  landlord. 

Q.  That  was  for  18  years  after  you  rejoined  the  department? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  had  been  renting  houses?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  for  that  house  in  cash?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  on  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  ?12,000, 
and  $6,000  mortgage 

Q.  Six  thousand  dollars  cash  and  f  12,000  mortgage?  A. 
No;  no. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  No;  the  reverse. 

The  Witness. —  Reverse  it. 

Q.  Twelve  thousand  dollars  cash  and  $6,000  mortgage;  is  that 
it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  in  1883?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  the  mortgage  on  the  house  when  you  bought  it?  A. 
N». 

Q.  It  was  a  purchase-money  mortgage?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  hadn't  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  Ihe 
house?    A.  Yes;  I  did;  I  had  more  than  enough. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  want  to?  A.  I  didn't  want  to  use  it,  aoA  I 
had  another  reason  that  I  will  explain  to  you ;  I  am  a  very  poor 
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Bpeculator,  and  in  the  beginning  I  didn't  know  how  to  get  the 
house  surveyed;  so,  I  went  to  Mr.  Wood  of  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank,  and  got  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  to  take  a  |6,000  mort- 
gage, by  that  means  I  got  a  survey  and  got  a  just  guarantee;  £ 
was  satisfied;  feeling  safe  that  I  was  perfectly  safe. 

y.  You  paid  otf  that  mortgage  in  two  jeais?  A.  Tes;  I  had 
the  money  to  pay  for  it  down  before  that 

Q.  Weil,  that  was  $18,000  you  had  to  purchase  that  house? 
A.  Yes;  my  impression  is  that  I  bad  about  $23,000;  ¥23,000  to 
$?5,000. 

Q.  That  was  in  1883?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  Up  to  1892;  Novem- 
ber, 1892;  I  moved  up  to  Ninety-first  street. 

Q.  When  did  you  sell  the  house  in  Nineteenth  street?  A. 
October,  1892;  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  November,  1892?  A.  October  or  November;  somewheres 
along  there. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  for  that  house?  A.  Eighteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  So,  that  you  made  $500  on  that?  A.  Well,  no;  I  don't 
know  as  I  made  much. 

Q.  Well,  on  the  purchase-price,  as  it  appears?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Itnow  Thomas  D.  Eeilly  to  whom  you  sold 
that  house  by  any  other  name?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  called  any  other  name?    A.  No. 

Q.  He  is  a  resident  of  that  district  up  there?  A.  I  suppose 
he  is;  I  sold  him  the  house. 

Q.  You  knew  him  before  you  sold  him  the  house?  A.  No;  I 
never  met  him  before  I  sold  the  house. 

Q.  Never  met  him?     A,  No;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  What  sort  of  a  looking  man  is  he?    A.  A  short,  stout  man. 

Q.  What?  A,  A  short,  stout  man;  I  don't  know  if  I  would 
know  him  if  I  seen  him  now. 

Q  Is  he  a  man  of  florid  complexion;  do  you  remember?  A. 
No;  I  do  not  remember;  all  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  his 
money  and   get  away. 

Q.  Then  you  bought  the  house  in  1891?    A.  Yes.  air. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  house  in  1891?  A.  Twenty- 
seven  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  You  bought  that  before  you  sold  the  house  in  Nineteenth 
sti-eet?  A.  Weil,  I  had  to  sell  the  house  in  Nineteenth  street 
to  pay  for  the  other. 
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Q.  Let  us  see  the  dates;  you  bought  the  house  in  Ninety-second 
Bti-eet  on  October  2,'  1892?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Paid  $27,000?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  paid  $9,000. 

Q.  We  will  get  at  that  in  a  little  while;  that  is  the  purchase- 
money,  captain?     A.  Yea. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  on  mortgage  for  the  Ninety-third 
street  house?  A.  I  paid  |9,000  down,  subject  to  |18,000  mort- 
gage. 

Q.  There  was  a  mortgage  on  the  house?  A.  Yes,  sir ;  and  then 
1  coaxed  him  to  take  it  off,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  $18,000  to 
get  it  out  of  the  bank. 

Q.  You  paid  that  off?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after  your  purchase  of  the  house  did  you 
pay  it  off?  A.  Well,  I  think  I  paid  it  off  within  six  or  eight 
months;  that  is  my  impression;  I  had  the  money  on  hand  from 
the  sale  of  the  other  and  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  it 

Q.  Now,  we  find  that  in  1892,  so  far  as  your  testimony  goes, 
you  were  possessed  of  real  estate  unincumbered,  valued  at 
$27,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

■  Q.  Well,  you  had  other  real  estate  beside  that?  A,  No;  I 
never  owned  anything  else;  never  got  bat  a  home,  the  savings 
of  40  years. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anyone  of  your  name  in  the  city,  captain? 
A,  Oh,  yes;  there  are  two  of  my  name  here;  I  do  not  want  to 
speak  of  this  as  amusement;  they  are  both  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  me;  one  is  constantly  buying  real  estate  and  the 
other  is  constantly  getting  in  debt;  I  have  been  before  a  referee 
for  one  and  I  have  been  —  Dr.  Peters  gave  me  a  terrible  lecture 
in  his  church  for  the  other;  he  promised  to  take  the  whole 
thing  back  after  I  explained  it  to  him,  but  he  never  has  pub- 
licly, as  he  said  it. 

Q.  So  you  have  been  in  danger  of  being  held  for  the  debts 
for  one  and  on  the  real  estate  contracts  of  the  other?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  where  I  have  been  in  the  fire;  right  sandwiched 
between  the  two. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  real  estate  that  you;  held  in  1892,  did  you 
have  money?     A.  Well,  now  I   stand  to-day  — 

Q.  No,  let  us  get  1892;  outside  of  the  real  estate?  A.  Well, 
probably,  may  be  $3,000  or  $4,000. 

Q.  In  the  bant?  A.  Well,  some  was  in  the  East  River  Sav- 
ings Bank.  i 
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Q.  How  much?  A.  I  think  I  had  $3,000  there;  I  had  to  take 
that  out  to  help  pay  off  the  — I  got  $1,400  there  now;  I  got 
11,000  in  the  Union  Trust;  f400  in  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank, 
and  $800  in  the  New  Amsterdam;  I  think  that  is  about  my 
standing. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  now  of  1802;  not  now?  A.  Well,  1892; 
it  took  so  much  to  pay  for  the  house,  I  really  don't  know  —  I 
think,  altogether,  probably  about  $35,000. 

Q.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  a  specification,  as  nearly  as 
you  can  give  it?    A.  Money  over  and  above  the  real  estate? 

Q.  Yes;  that  was  the  only  real  estate  you  had  in  New  York 
or  any  place?  A.  Only  place;  without  you  go  up  to  the  old 
Huguenot  burying  ground  in  New  KocheJle. 

Q.  Well,  you  see,  you  don't  own  that;  you  have  only  the  right 
to  use  it?    A.  I  have  only  a  promise  of  it. 

Q,  And  a  promise  that  has  surely  got  to  be  fulfilled?  A. 
Only  a  matter  of  time,  and  very  few  years  for  me,  probably; 
now,  Mr.  Goff,  I  won't  be  positive;  I  think  I  had  about  $5,000 
or  16,000. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  hear  in  what  shape  you  had  the  money 
outside  of  your  real  estate?  A.  I  had  about  —  I  think  I  had 
$2,000  or  $3,000  —  let  me  see;  well,  probably,  in  the  savings 
bank,  $3,000;  $1,000  in  the  Union  Trust  Company;  $400  in  the 
Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  may  be  $1,000  laid  away  besides. 

Q.  Is  that  all  you  had  in  18!)2  outside  of  your  real  estate? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is;  that  is,  after  the  real  estate  is  paid 
for. 

Q.  I  am  assuming —  A.  It  took  me  nearly  all  the  money  I 
had  to  buy  the  real  estate. 

Q.  I  am  assuming  the  real  estate  to  be  paid  for?  A.  Yes,  air; 
I  think  that  is  it;  that  is  as  near  as  I  can  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  certificates  of  trust  that  time  other 
than  the  moneys  (hat  you  have  stated?  A.  No;  the  Union 
Trust  is  all  I  had. 

Q.  What?    A.  That  $1,000  certificate  of  the  Union  Trust. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  certificate  of  trust?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  have  any  certificates  of  trust?     A.  No. 

Q.  Or  your  daughter?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  son?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  had;  he  is  a  man  by 
himself,  independent  of  me. 

Q.  Had  your  wife  any  real  estate  in  her  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  had?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Nor  has  she  to-day?     A.  No,  sir, 
<i.  Or  your  daughter?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Or  your  son,  in  trust  for  you?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q,  Has  any  person  whatever  any  real  estate  holding  in  trust 
for  you?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  an  understood  trust;  not  a  deed  of  trust?  A.  No 
trust,  understood  or  not  understood. 

Q.  Express  or  implied?  A.  Express  or  implied;  that  is  all 
I  have  got,  is  my  own  home,  and  I  am  entitled  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  from  the  time  you  were  captain,  what  precinct  were 
you  first  assigned  to?     A.  The  Twenty-first 

(J.  There  have  been  some  changes  since  that  time,  have  there 
uol?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  In  the  precincts  unA  the  boundaries?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Tell  us  where  the  Twenty-first  was  then?     A.  The  Twenty- 
first  was  the  same  then  as  it  is  today. 

Q.  That  has  not  been  changed?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think 
the  boundary  has  been  changed,  except  in  some  of  the  very 
upper  precincts;  the  other  precincts  have  not  been  changed; 
their  numbers  have  been  changed. 

Q.  The  numbers  iiave  been  f;hanged  but  the  boundaries  have 
not?     A.  The  boundaries  are  about  the  same. 

Q.  That  is  Thirty-fifth  street  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  the  Thirty-iifth  street 
etation-honse?     A.  Probably  two  years, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Twenty-first?  A.  To  the 
Fourth  precinct. 

Q.  Down  to  Oak  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  Oak  street?     A.  The  boundary  has 
Vieen  changed  because  there  was  a  second  precinct  in  there. 
Q.  That  is  Church  street?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  That  is  Church  street  station?  A.  No,  no;  the  Oak  street 
boundary  has  been  changed  at  Peck  Slip  and  I  think  it  turns 
through  Gold  stieet  and  up  to  Spruce,  and  then  the  Second 
precinct  lays  below,  lays  between;  it  was  a  small  precinct 
running  from  Broadway  to  the  East  river  in  Ann  street,  and  I 
think  it  is  Spruce  street,  Peck  Slip  and  probably  to  Maiden  lane 
or  to  Liberty  street,  something  like  that;  that  has  been  broften 
up  and  divided  since  my  time  between  the  First  and  Fourth. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  force,  you  went  there  in 
18fi7,  about?    A.  No;  I  went  to  the  force  somewheres  about  1S69, 
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Q.  Well,  I  understood  joii  —    A.  The  Twenty-first  in  1867. 
'  Q.  Two  years  there  made  18(i0?     A.  Yes,  sir;  then  I  went 
down  to  the  Fourth  and  from  the  Fourth  1  went  to  the  Broad- 
way squad. 

Q,  How  lonn  did  you  remain  in  the  force?  A.  I  think  I  re- 
mained about  three  years;  nearly  three  years. 

Q.  You  see,  as  a  matter  of  local  history,  wasn't  it  during  that 
time  that  the  famous  and  notorious  rat-bait  of  Kit  Burns'  was 
carried  on  in  Water  street?     A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Bergh  and  my-  . 
self  brote  it  up. 

Q.  But  it  required  Mr.  Bergh  to  go  in  there  and  break  it  up? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  particularly. 

Q.  You  had  been  captain  for  over  two  years  before  Bergh 
moved  in  the  matter?     A.  Oh,  no. 

Q.  Now,  just  let  us  see  about  that;  don't  you  remember  when 
Kit  Burns  had  three  shows  going  on  at  one  time  in  his  famous 
place  in  Water  street?    A,  Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Why  in  1869,  in  1870  and  1871?     A.  Oh,  no. 
Q.  That  was  the  time  that  Kit  — -     A.  No ;  you  are  mistalien 
there,  ,  because    Kit     Burns    kept    a    little     place     down    in 
Water  street;  then  he  had  a  place  for  a  short  interval  where 
the  pool  was  made  up  near  Koosevelt. 

Q.  That  is  not  the  place  that  I  have  reference  to;  I  have  refer- 
ence to  his  place  in  Water  street  where  he  had  a  combination 
entertainment  at  night;  four  combinations,  a  rat-halt,  a  dog 
fight,  a  prize  fight  and  a  gospel  meeting,  all  in  the  one  place? 
A.  No;  not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that?     A.  No. 

<J.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  before?  A.  I  have  beard  of  all 
those  things,  but  Johnny  Alien  and  all  those  people  were  all 
passed  away  before  my  time. 

Q.  That  was  around  1869  and  1870?  A.  It  was  earlier  than 
that;  I  went  there  in  1869,  if  it  was. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  during  1871,  that  Mr.  Bergh  made  his  raid 
upon  that  pit?  A.  Bergh  raided  him  first  by  Thorne;  and  when 
Thorne  was  there,  I  think,  they  raided  him  twice;  I  was  with  Ute 
last  raid  which  Mr.  Bergh,  in  his  reports,  gives  to  Mr.  Thorne; 
alwttys  my  name  gets  spelled  wrong. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  say  I  always  get  my  name  spelled 
wrong;  I  always  get  in  the  wrong  box. 

Q.  That  is  a  misfortune  you  have  through  life?  A.  No;  I 
think  it  is  fortunate  sometimes.  i 
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Q.  Wiiece  did  ^ou  go  after  jou  left  the  force?  A.  I  went  to 
the  Uroadway  squad. 

Q.  How  long  were  jou  iu  coiniuaud  of  the  Broadway  squad? 
A.  Well,  that  is  quite  a  ioug  time;  at  a  rough  eatimate;  two 
jeara 

y.  That  would  be  during  tlie  years  1873  and  1874?  A.  Yes; 
about  that  time. 

Q.  The  stages  rau  those  days;  did  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
<i.  Kobberies  were  quite  frequent  in  the  stages  on  those  days? 
A.  Sir?  , 

Q.  Kobberies,  pickpockets,  quite  frequent?  A.  Well,  I  dtm't 
'  know  as  they  were;  I  don't  remember  hearing  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  the  frequent  robberies  that  took 
place  in  the  Broadway  stages?  A.  No;  I  do  not  think  it;  because 
there  were  officers  stationed  along,  and  if  there  had  been  they 
would  give  the  alarm;  they  were  able  men  and  good  men, 

Q.  Yes;  1  know  offleeis  were  stationed  all  along,  but  men'a 
pockets  could  be  picked  in  the  stages  without  men  on  Broadway 
knowing  anything  about  it?     A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  there  were  about  that  time  a  great 
number  of  reports  in  newspapers  of  robberies  committed  in  the 
liroadway  stages?     A.  If  there  were  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  the  thieves  had  Broadway  parceled 
off  between  certain  blocks  at  that  time;  that  they  had  the 
privilege  of  picking  pockets  in  those  blocks?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  they  had  an  arrangement  with  the 
detectives  that  the  only  risk  they  would  have  to  run  would  be 
from  one  of  your  squad  on  the  complaint  of  the  victim ;  did  you 
ever  hear  of  that  before?  A.  No;  I  don't  seem  to  recollect  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  , 
Q.  You  don't  seem  to  recollect?     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  the  first  time  that  you  have  er^  heard 
that  there  was  a  fight  between  the  thieves;  that  one  trespassed 
upon  the  other's  domain  and  went  to  a  pawnshop  about  it,  and 
the  authorities  at  police  headquarters  threatened  to  send  the 
first  thief  up  the  river  if  he  ever  invaded  the  second  thiefs 
privileges?  A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  ever  heard  of  anything  of 
that  kind  where  the  territory  was  divided  off;  I  can  not  remem-  ' 
ber  that. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  Broadway  squad,  where  did  yon  go?    A. 
To  the  Twenty-first,  back  again, 
li  650 
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Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Twenty-first?    A.  A  little 
over  a  year, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  Twenty-first?     A.  To 
the  Fourteenth;  now  known  as  the  Tenth. 
Q.  That'is  Mulberry  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Tenth?     A.  In  the  Four- 
teenth that  is. 

Q,  Fourteenth  that  time;  now  known  as  the  Tenth?     A.  Yes; 
let  me  see,  about  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years, 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Tenth?     A.  To  the  Eighteenth. 
Q.  That  IN  Captain  Gallagher's  precinct  now?     A.  Yes,  sir; 
Twenty-second  street. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Eighteenth?  A.  I  was 
sent  there;  I  recollect  I  was  there  about  18  or  19  days. 
Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  there?  A.  Headquarters. 
Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  headquarters?  A. 
That  was  in  1877,  I  went  there  about  18th  of  June;  I  left  head- 
quarters in  November,  1877,  and  was  sent  to  the  Sixteenth,  West 
Twentieth  street. 

<J.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Sixteenth' 
A.  To  the  1st  of  February,  1879. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  then?     A.  To  the  old  Tenth;  the  cele- 
brated Tenth  in  Eldridge  street. 

Q,  That  is  the  Eleventh  now?    A.  Yes,  sir;  changed  in  1887. 
Q.  You    went    there    in    1879?       A.  Eighteen    hundred    and 
Seventy-nine. 

Q.  How  long  djd  you  remain  in  the  old  Tenth?     A.  First  of 
■    January,  1888.     - 

Q.  Were  you  less  than  a  year  there?     A.  No;  no;  1879  to  1888. 
Q.  Seven  or  eight  years  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Tenth;  the  present  Eleventh? 
A.  At  my  own  request  I  was  transferred  to  the  Broadway  squad. 
Q.  And  from  there?     A.  From  there  to  the  Seventh. 
Q.  And  from  the  Seventh?    A.  To  the  Third. 
Q.  That  is  the  City  Hall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  Third?     A.  The  Twenty-eighth, 
now  the  Thirty-seventh. 
'  •      Q,  That  is  the  steamboat  squad?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Where  you  are  now  in  command?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  in  each  of  the  precincts  which  you  have  recounted  as 
having  been  in  command  of,  did  you  select  your  own  wardmen  ? 
A.  No. 
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Q.  Were  they  eelected  for  you?  A.  I  found  the  wardmeo 
there  and  never  disturbed  them;  not  all,  but  some. 

Q.  You  hadn't  a  pet  wardman  with  you?    A.  No;  I  have  never 
had  a  pet  wardman;  I  say  I  never  did;  yes;  I  had  one  wardmaa; 
I  took  Wade  with  me. 
Q.  What  was  the  man's  name?    A.  John  Wade. 
Q.  Jack   Wade?     A.  Jack  Wade. 

Q.  He  was  a  partner  of  Frank  Hess?     A.  Frank  Hess? 
Q.  Or  Charley  Hess?     A.  No. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  Hess?  A,  There 
was  a  wardman  by  the  name  of  George  Hess. 

Q.  Was  he  of  your  selection?  A.  Well,  he  was  taken  more  on 
account  of  General  Smith;  he  was  a  favorite  of  his,  and  was 
taken  more  on  his  account  than  anything  else. 

Q.  Did  you  have  Frank  Wilson  as  a  wardman  ever?  A. 
Never;  let  me  explain  about  Frank  Wilson;  Frank  Wilson  was 
detailed  during  my  time  —  not  all  the  time  —  on  Grand  street 
from  Bowery  to  Norfolk;  he  went  on  duty  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  stores  opened  and  remained  there  until  the 
stores  closed. 

Q.  What  was  he  detailed  for?  A.  To  keep  peddlers  off  of 
Grand  street  mostly,  at  the  request  of  the  storekeepers;  they 
were  annoyed,  and  there  was  a  special  ordinance  and  is  to-day 
where  booths  and  peddlers  and  such  things  as  that  are  not 
allowed  on  Grand  street,  between  the  X5th  of  December,  where 
they  are  allowed  on  other  streets,  and  the  1st  of  January. 

Q.  How  long  was  Frank  Wilson  there?  A.  Well,  I  think,  he 
was  there  about  five  years;  I  think  that  is  about  it. 

Q.  There  was  the  special  designation  of  Wilson  on  the  station 
blotter,  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  Wilson  was  known  as  the  colleetM- 
in  that  precinct?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  wardman  being  collector  in  any 
precinct?  A.  I  never  allowed  any  wardman  to  collect  for  me. 
Q.  What?  A.  T  never  authorized  any  wardman  to  collect 
Q.  T  am  not  asking  yon  now  for  your  authority;  did  von  ever 
bear  of  the  wardmen  being  collectors  for  their  captains  in  their 
various  precincts?  A.  I  have  heard  of  such  things;  T  have 
seen  it  in  the  newspapers,  but  I  never  knew  it 

Q.  And  you,  an  one  of  the  oldest  captains  on  the  poliee  force, 
know  nothing  at  all  about  that  of  your  own  bnowledce'  A 
.No,  sir. 
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Q.  Only  what  yoa  learned  from  the  newepapeis?  A,  From  the 
aewepapers  and  general  talk  and  rumor. 

Q.  From  what  you  learned  from  the  newspapers  and  general 
talk  and  rumor  did  you  ever  take  any  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  your  wardmen  were  collecting  from  the  disorderly-houses 
in  the  precinct  of  which  you  were  captain?  A.  I  don't  think 
that  they  were,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  don't?     A.  No;  I  will  tell  you  why  — 

Q.  Never  mind  why;  suppose  I  ask  you  to  explain  why;  Here 
is  Frank  Wilson  and  he  is  worth  in  real  estate  between  $S0,000 
and  1100,000  and  he  has  gone  away  out  of  this  city;  how  can 
you  explain  that?    A.  I  can  not  explain  it. 

Q.  I  asked  you  about  that  wardman,  Frank  Wilson,  and  you 
say  you  could  not  explain  how  he  had  acquired  such  a  lot  of 
property?    A,  I  can  not. 

Q.  His  salary  was  |1,200?     A.  That  is  what  it  was. 

Q,  Have  you  seen  him  recently?     A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  he  is?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  him?  A.  No,  sir;  let 
me  say  to  you  about  Frank  Wilson,  I  always  liked  the  fellow 
and  I  will  tell  yon  why;  he  was  badly  shot  the  second  day  at 
Gettysburg;  he  belonged  to  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves;  T  think 
he  was  in  Crawford's  IMrision,  and  he  never  got  off  until  after 
Pickett's  charge,  when  he  got  his  wounds  dressed;  I  liked  him; 
there  came  an  opportunity  and  I  nominated  him  for  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  him  to  be  a  man  of  fortune,  did  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  and  you  surprise  me  when  you  say  he  has  got  a  house. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  house  but  houses,  right  in  that  precinct?  .'V. 
Well,  he  has  beat  the  captain. 

Q.  He  beat  the  captain?  A.  Wonderful;  the  captain  hasn't 
got  any. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  a  woman  there  by  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Martin?     A.   Martin? 

Q.  Martin;  yes;  well,  she  visited  your  house?  A.  No;  she 
didn't;  my  house? 

Q.  Your  house?     A.  My  dwelling? 

0.  Your  dwelling?  A.  No,  sir;  nor  no  other  woman;  don't 
you  believe  that  story. 

Q.  Well,  she  flourished  in  that  precinct  when  you  were  cap- 
tain?    A.  Rhe  didn't  to  no  very  great  extent,  In  that  precinct. 
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Q.  Well,  in  any  other?  A.  Will  you  give  me  the  privilege  ot 
explaining  to  the  Senators  with  regard  to  bonses  of  prostitu- 
tion, the  rise  and  fall  and  remedies  for  Ihem. 

Q.  Suppose  you  limit  your  explanations  to  the  rise  and  fall 
and  leave  out  the  remedies?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  proceed,  the  rJfee  and  fall  without  the  remedies? 
A,  Ves. 

Q.  Now,  go  on?  A.  I  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Tenth 
precinct  on  the  Ist  of  February,  1879;  I  remained  there  until 
January  1,  1888;  I  turned  out  a  force  or  platoon  that  would 
average  probably  26  men;  during  the  time  I  was  in  that  pre- 
cinct the  number  of  arrests  was  between  65,000  and  70,000,  of 
which  about  28,000  were  women;  there  were  about  18,000  ar- 
rests of  women  taken  from  houses  and  oH  the  street,  and  less 
than  800  women,  with  all  their  charges  furnished  that  material. 

Q.  Eight  hundred   ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  Less  than  800?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  800  of  them 
furnished  that  material  for  the  18,000  arrests. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  kept  houses?  A.  No;  the  same  number  of 
women,  but  not  at  the  one  time. 

Q.  You  mean  arrested  over  and  over  again?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  have  seen  women  get  six  months  twice  a  week. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
■   Q.   Six  months   twice  a  week;  get  down  on  a   writ  and  up 

again? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,   You   mean   be   liberated   under   a  writ   and   be   arrested 
again?    A.  Be  arrested  again  and  up  again. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  go  on,  captain?  A.  Well,  1  think  that  is  about' 
as  far  as  I  can  tell  you,  bot  there  was  constantly  a  special 
patrol ;  now,  as  far  as  wardmen,  excisemen  or  men  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  houses  of  prostitution,  as  far  as  my  command 
is  conterned,  there  is  a  special  patrol  that  did  nothing  but 
follow  that  up,  and  when  they  became  a  little  inefficient  they 
were  changed,  so  that  there  were  always  three  or  four  men, 
generally  three  men  on  patrol,  out  every  night,  bringing  women 
off  the  street  or  getting  evidence  against  houses. 

Q.  How  many  convictions  were  secured  while  you  were  cap- 
lain  of  that  precinct  against  such  houses?  A.  Oh,  I  can  not 
give  you  that,  sir. 
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Q.  Well,  tliese  arrests  were  the  results  of  raids,  as  a  general 
thing?  A.  Well,  it  was  constantly;  if  I  had  known  that  we 
were  ever  going  to  reach  an  investigation  of  this  kind  I  would 
have  saved  books  which  I  had  which  I  destroyed  about  four 
or  Ave  years  ago;  looking  over  my  books,  1  believe  I  have  got 
about  one;  that  is  the  year  1887;  I  will  famish  you  that  if  you 
want  it  and  let  you  see  about  all  the  work  that  was  done  in 
one  year  in  raiding  houses. 

Q,  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this:  The  results  of  your  raids 
produced  these  thousands  of  arrests?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  thing  went  on;  it  was  raid  after  raid?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Raid  after  raid?  A,  Eaid  after  raid;  yes,  sir;  and  will 
continue  so  until  the  end  of  time. 

Q.  This  is  another  thing,  captain;  we  have  this  thing  down 
from  your  testimony,  that  these  spasmodic  raids  had  no  effect 
in  wiping  out  the  evil  you  speak  of?  A,  They  were  not  spas- 
modic; they  were  continuous. 

Q,  Well  they  were  continuous?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  thing  went  on  just  the  same?  A.  The  same  old 
story. 

Q.  You  say  that  it  was  not  in  your  power,  as  captain  of  the 
precinct,  to  suppress  the  evil  in  its  notorious  aspects?  A.  Ko, 
air. 

Q.  So  far  as  the  carrying  on  the  business  in  a  notorious  man- 
ner, was  it  in  your  power,  or  was  it  not?  A.  It  was  not  in 
my  power. 

Q.  That  answers  that  question?  A.  Will  j'ou  let  me  make  a 
little  statement? 

Q.  No;  that  answers  the  question;  I  will  give  you  opportunity 
later?     A.  No;  it  was  not  in  my  power. 

Q.  Was  it  from  the  lack  of  police  assistance  that  you  had? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  it  was  the  failure  of  the  laws. 

Q.  The  failure  of  the  laws?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  the  failure  of  the  execution  of  the  laws?  A.  No; 
I  mean  to  say  the  law  itself. 

Q.  The  law  itself?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  give  the  womlsn  the 
same  protection  hy  law  that  you  do  a  mule  and  a  dog  you  will 
do  away  with  two-thirds  of  the  houses  of  prostitution  and 
women  of  the  street.        '■ 

Q.  I  do  not  understand  your  simile. 

Senator  O'Connor. — I  would  like  to  understand  what  he 
means. 
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Mr.  Goff. — I  think  not  juat  now.  We  will  follow  that  iip 
later  on.  v 

Q.  We  limit  ourselves  now  without  indulging  in  expressions 
as  to  remedies  and  how  the  thing  ought  to  be;  we  are  dealing 
with  how  the  thing  is  and  how  it  has  been;  we  will  limit  our- 
selves to  that;  now,  jou  say  that  it  was  not  within  your  power 
to  suppress  the  notorious  business  carried  on  in  that  precintt? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  one  of  the  worst  precincts  in  town?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  don't  think  there  is  an  angel  in  it. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?     A.  I  think  there  are  very  few  angels  in  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  to  the  police  ofSeiala  that  it  was 
not  in  your  power  to  suppress  the  notorious  houses  in  that 
precinct?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  had  been  in  the  habit  of  making  reports,  had  you  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  reports  were  made  every  month,  were  they  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  quarterly. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  think  quarterly. 

Q.  Well,  flrst,  and  then  they  were  made  monthly?  A.  I  don't 
think  they  were  made  monthly  in  my  time. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  your  duty  to  report  the  existence  of  the 
houses  in  your  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  report  the  existence  of  the  houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  reputed?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Positive?    A,  Positive. 

Q.  Positive  houses?     A.  Pretty  near  all  positive  houses. 

i}.  You  reported  them  every  three  months?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  clear  about  that?     A.  Well,  I  think  I  am, 

Q.  Now,  be  careful  about  it  because  the  record  is  in  exist- 
ence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  to  know  if  you  reported  the  houses  in  your  precinct 
every  three  months  while  you  were  captain  tliere?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  as  far  as  I  could  give  them. 

Q,  You  reported  them  as  positive  disorderly-houses?  A  No; 
I  won't  say — yes;  there  is  no  going  behind  the  fact  there,  Mr. 
Goff  — 

Q.  No;  I  am  asking  what  you  reported?  A.  I  reported  tiiem 
«s  disorderly-houses,  I  am  quite  positive;  of  t-ourse  it  is  years 
ago;  it  is. over  seven  years  ago,  rfnd  my  memoiy  may  be  a  little 
bad  on  that  point,  but  my  impression  is  that  I  reported  them 
ai  disorderly-hoDses;  sometimes  reputed  and  sometimeB  dis- 
orderly-houses. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  police  for  his 
warrsuit?    A.  No,  sit".  i 

Q.  You  knew  yon  had  the  right  to  do  it?  A.  I  had  the  right 
to  report,  and  if  he  wanted  to  give  me  the  warraata  I  gave  him 
the  papers. 

Q.  You  gavt;  liim  the  papers?  A,  I  seut  the  papers  to  hia 
oflice.  I 

Q.  You  sent  the  reports?    A-  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  I  mean  to  say  touching  any  specific  house,  did  you  ever 
malie  a  report  to  the  superintendeDt,  toucliin^  any  specifla 
house,  for  the  suppression  of  that  house?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  the  arrest  of  its  inmates?  A.  "Vo,  sir;  those  cases 
always  went  to  court. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  talk  with  your  superior  oflicers  as  to  your 
inability  to  suppress  those  houses?  A.  Why,  it  is  the  common 
talk  in  the  police  department. 

Q.  It  was  common  talk?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  AVere  you  ever  called  to  account  for  not  suppressing  those 
houses?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  was;  I  don't  remember 
ever  being  called  to  account 

Q.  Do  you  remember  your  making  a  false  report  about  No.  165 
and  167  Chrystie  street?  A.  Xos.  165  and  167  Chrystie,  a 
false  report?  i( 

Q.  A  false  report;  were  you  ever  charfred  with  making  a  false 
report?  A.  Well,  I  was  tried  for  a  complaint  of  Krumm's,  hut 
I  don't  remember  exactly;  he  claimed  it  was  a  false  report;  I 
claimed  it  was  not. 

Q.  I  mean,  were  you  ever  tried  for  it?  A.  There  was  nothing 
more  than  this  of  it;  the  complaint  was  that  I  didn't  think  that 
he  should  receive  a  license  as  a  concert  license  because  he 
violated  the  law. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  at  that  time  to  see  that  the  excise  law 
was  observed  in  all  those  houses?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  Can  yon  name  me  one  disorderfy-house  in  that  precinct  <rf 
the  character  that  I  speak  of  now,  that  had  a  license;  can  you 
name  me  one?     A.   Which,   dieraderly- houses? 

Q.  Well,  these  houses  where  women  wore?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
couldn't. 

Q.  And  as  a  matter  of  fact  every  one  of  them  sold  wines  and 
liquors  and  beer  and  so  forth?  A.  Not  to  my  knowledge;  they 
were  never  reported  to  me. 
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Q.  What?    A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Do  jou  mean  to  say  that  you,  as  captain  of  that  precinct, 
for  seyen  years  didn't  know  it  in  your  oflicial  capacity  to  be  the 
fact  that  there  were  wines,  liquors  and  ales  sold  in  those  houses, 
in  every  one  of  them?,  A.  No. 

(J.  Do  you  plead  ignorance  of  that  fact?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  didn't  know?     A.  No. 

Q.  That  every  one  of  these  houses  were  able  to  supply  theic 
customers  with  wines  and  liquors?  A.  If  they  did  they  must 
have  sent  out  for  it. 

Q.  No;  that  they  had  it  within,  themseWes?  A.  I  never  knew 
them  to  have  it  , 

Q.  Why,  we  had  here  account-books  where  they  kept  accouais 
with  their  wine  and  beer  houses?     A.  That  might  have  been. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  look  to  the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law 
very  sharply?  A.  I  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that  they 
were  violating  the  excise  law. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  ascertain?  A,  I  took  pains  with 
the  general  police  business,  never  suspecting  that  they  were 
running  a  barroom. 

Q.  You  were  innocent  of  that?.  A.  I  was  innocent  of  anything 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?  A.  I  never  knew 
they  kept  a  barroom,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  their  keeping  a  barroom;  I 
didn't  say  that;  I  said  that  they  sold  to  their  customers  wines 
and  liquors,  and  if  you  were  not  aware  of  that  fact?  A.  I  was 
not  aware  of  it;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  oftteers  never  report  it  to  you?  A.  No;  we  looked 
upon  them;  if  we  got  evidence  of  a  disorderly-house  we  raided 
it  and  went  along,  , 

Q.  That  was  all  the  attention  you  paid  to  the  subject?  A.  I 
never  thought  of  the  excise  law  being  violated  in  those  houses: 
never  gave  it  a  consideration, 

Q,  Have  jou  any  idea  how  much  money  was  collected  from 
these  houses  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct?  A.  t 
never  knew  there  was  any. 

Q-  You  never  heard  there  was  any?    A.  Na 

Q,  Why,  they  have  been  here  by  the  dozen,  swearing  one  after 
the  other  that  they  paid  so  much  a  month;  Is  it  possible  that 
L,  651 
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they  were  all  swearing  to  an  untruth?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you 
that;  i  am  not  aware  of  it. 

y.  Now,  do  jou  mean  to  aay  that  you  were  not  aware  of  the 
fact,  which  is  admitted  and  overwhelmingly  proved  here  befoa'e 
this  committee,  that  in  nearly  every  precinct  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  that  precinct,  the  Eleventh,  in  which 
you  were  in  command,  that  eveiy  house  was  subjected  to  a 
monthly  rent  for  the  police?  A.  I  never  —  not  true  in  my  time; 
I  don't  think. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  during  your  time?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  During  your  seveo  or  eight  years  there?    A,  No. 
Q.  Bayer  was  a  wardman  while  you  were  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  frequently  found  fault  with  him?     A.  Sometimes; 
I  made  a  complaint  against  him  once  for  making  a  statement 
that  he  didu't  sustain  liefore  the  board  of  excise,  and  he  was 
fined  $m 

Q.  A\>]1,  you  tried  t"  get  him  changed?  A.  Yes;  I  have,  time 
and  again. 

Q,  And  he  shook  his  finger  in  your  face  and  he  told  you  you 
would  go  out  of  that  precinct  before  he  would?  A.  I  went  out 
of  that  precinct  at  my  own  request, 

Q.  IMiln't  he  shake  hie  finger  in  your  face  and  tell  you  you 
would  go  out  of  that  precinct  before  he  would?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  he  didn't?  A.  I  won't  swear  he  didn't; 
.108,  I  will,  bf?cause  1  wouldn't  allow  him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why,  are  you  in  doubt  about  it?  A.  No;  I  wouldn't  allow 
him  to  do  it. 

Q.  Why,  are  you  in  doubt  about  it?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  in 
doubt  about  it;  nor  if  he  was  in  earnest;  he  might  have  done 
it  in  a  5'>'>'^  or  something  of  that  kind,  because  I  sometimes 
joked  with  those  people,  but  if  he  was  in  earnest,  he  nor  no  other 
man  would  shake  his  hand  in  my  face. 

Q.  Don't  let  us  fence  about  it;  weren't  you  aware  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  appointee  of  John  J.  O'Brien,  who  was  then 
in  police  headquarters;  weren't  you  aware  of  that  fact?  A. 
No;  I  am  not 

Q.  Whatl    A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that  he  told  you  that  as  long  as 
Mr.  O'Brien  lived,  you  nor  no  other  man  could  get  him  out  of 
that  precinct;  now,  will  you  swear  he  didn't  tell  you  that?  A. 
J  can  not  remember  it;  why,  you  are  talking  about  half  a  life- 
time. 
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Q.  Ob,  it  is  not  so  maiij  years  ago  that  you  were  captain 
in  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  It  ia  seven  years  ago  this  January. 

Q,  That  is  not  half  a  lifetime?  A.  How  far  down  in  the 
other  part  was  it  that  he  said  this? 

Q.  1  am  simply  telling  you  that  it  was  during  the  time  that 
you  were  in  command  of  that  precinct?    A.  I  don't  remember  it, 

Q.  Eh?    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  before  this  committee  that  these 
'  difiordei ly-htouses  floTiri&hedi  in  that  precinct,  and  thatj  you 
knew  nothing  whatever  about  the  money  that  the  police  ex- 
acted from  them  for  blaclimail?    A.  I  didn't,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  such  money  was  exacted,  you  knew  nothing  about 
it?    A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  at  the  time?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't 
remember  it.  i 

Q.  You  stated  awhile  ago  that  you  read  it  in  the  newspapers? 
A.  What  is  that  about? 

Q.  About  the  police  taking  blackmail  for  these  houses?  A. 
[  did?  ■ 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Yes;  I  have  seen  that, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  inquire  or  inform  yourself 
whether  that  was  true  or  not?     A.  I  forbade  these  officers. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  inquire  or  inform  yourself 
whether  such  rumor  was  true  or  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  forbid  it. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?     A,  I  inquired  of  the  men'  themselves. 

Q.  Did  you  expect  the  men  themselves  to  acknowledge  the 
crime?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  expect  if  I  went  to  the  other 
people  that  they  would  acknowledge  it. 

Q.  No;  the  two  parties  to  the  crime,  you  wouldn't  expect  that 
either  one  would  acknowledge  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  So  you  inquired  of  the  officers  if  such  was  the  case  and 
they  said  of  course  it  was  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  stopped  your  inquiries?  A.  Yes;  I  wouldn't 
be  positive  about  that. 

Q.  Did  you  pursue  the  same  policy  about  the  gambling-houses 
in  that  precinct?  A.  There  was  not  a  gambling-house  in  that 
precinct  for  the  last  six  years  I  was  there. 

Q,  You  stated  a  little  while  ago  that  you  forbid  your  men 
taking  this  blackmail?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  that  you  forbid  them?  A.  Well, 
it  was  common  rumor,  I  suppose. 
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Q.  It  was  common  rumor?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yoTx  forbid  them  to  do  that  which  the  law  forbid 
them?    A.  I  wouldn't  allow  it  —  I  don't  i-emember  — 

Q.  But  jou  said  you  forbid  them  taking  blackmail?  A.  I 
forbid  them  anyhow. 

Q.  Well,  yes;  and  that  implies  that  they  had  been  taking 
blackmail  before  you  forbid  them?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Well,  then,  why  did  you  forbid  them  if  it  didn't  exist? 
A.  On  the  start  I  told  them  to  attend  to  their  police  businesn 
and  police  business  only. 

Q.  \Vhen  you  forbid  them  that,  there  was  some  practice  you 
recognized?     A.  No;  that  there  might  be. 

Q.  Then  you  heard  there  was  a  liability  of  such  practices 
lieing  carried  on?    A.  That  is  a  common  rumor  for  years. 

Q.  Common  rumor  for  years  in  the  police  department  of  this 
<ity?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  forbid  your  men  from  takin;;  blackmail  in  the 
absence  of  any  specific  charges  against  tiiem,  from  any  par- 
ticular bouse  or  any  particular  houses?  A.  I  guess  it  was 
general. 

Q.  What?     A.  It  was  general,  whatever  i.  gave  them. 

Q.  General?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  repeated  that  command  and  instruction  fre- 
-  quently?  A.  Once  I  can  remember  that  at  6  o'clock  roll-call 
and  at  12  o'clocli:  they  were  inslxncted  what  to  do,  to  be  care- 
ful and  make  a  thorough  investigation  to  suppress  all  viola- 
tions of  law,  or  to  suppress  all  violators  and  report  all  viola- 
tions of  law,  disorderly-houses  and  matters  of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  precinct  was  just  as  bad  when  you  left  as  wben 
you  went  in  there?    A.  It  was  not. 

Q.  What  deduction  did  you  make?  A.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  old  concert  saloons  along  the  Bowery;  there  was  not  a 
gambling-house  in  the  Bowery  or  anywhere  in  that  precinct, 

Q,  Oh,  Captain  Allaire,  what  about  Jake  Shipsey's?  A.  Jake 
Shipsey  didn't  belong  in  that  precinct. 

Q.  He  did  then?    A.  No. 

Q,  He  had  a  place  then?    A.  No. 

Q.  Yon  know  all  about  him?     A.  No. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  didn't  belong  in  that  precinct?  A. 
There  is  no  Shipsey  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  the  man  to  whom  T  refer?  A,  All  I  know 
is  that  Shipsey  kept  an  exchange  oflice  over  in  the  Bowery. 
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Q.  You  knew  that  exchange  office  was  a  gambling  i>lace? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  that  he  didn't  belong  to  the  precinct? 
A.  You  asked  me  Shipsey's  place. 

Q.  Shipsey's  gambling-house?     A.  No. 

t;.  You  seem  to  be  perfectly  acriTiairted  with  Jake  Shipsey 
and  his  work?     A*  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  want  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  some  other 
eaptiin?     A.  No;  I  don't  want  to  throw  it  upon  any. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  no  gambliug-hoiisea  in  that 
precinct?  A.  Not  the  last  sis  years  I  was  there,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  probably  short  cards,  and  that  would  be  among  the 
Israelites,  which  no  one  can  stop,  such  as  draw  poker. 

Q.  Does  it  come  to  this  point,  that  there  are  certain  viola- 
tions of  law  in  this  city  which  no  one  can  stop,  not  even  a 
police  captain?     A.  No  one  can  stop  people  playing  draw  poker. 

Q.  Are  there  certain  violations  of  law  ii  this  city  which 
even  a  police  captain  can  not  stop  in  his  precinct;  are  there  or 
are  there  not?    A,  There  is. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  these  violations  of  the  Excise  Law  for 
one?     A.  Well,  I  won't  say  that. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  police  cap- 
tain to  stop  the  violations  of  the  -Excise  Law?  A.  Well,  the 
way  you  put  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  is  it  beyond  his  power?  A.  Because  we  wouldn't 
know  the  existence;  if  they  are  sold  as  you  describe  it,  they  are 
sold  behind  blind  doors,  and  unless  you  are  in  on  the  ground 
you  couldn't  see  it  and  you  would  have  to  go  there  in  disguise; 
being  there  as  I  was  it  would  be  almost  impossible,  because  I 
couldn't  go  near  a  place;  I  was  so  long  there  they  knew  me 
perfectly. 

Q.  Po  you  mean  to  say  here,  a  police  ea[tain,  that  it  is  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.  I  would  think 
so;  yes;  they  can  limit  it  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  from  the  headquarters  men  have  gone  out 
under  orders  of  the  superintendent  into  the  various  pre- 
cincts and  arrested  men  who  had  never  been  arrested  before 
for  violations  of  the  Excise  Law;  how  does  that  come  to  pa^? 
A.  Well,  they  are  strange  men;  in  the  Tenth  precinct  we  often 
borrowed  men  to  come  over  there  and  help  us. 
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Q.  Is  it  your  reason  that  you  couldn't  enforce  the  Excise  Law 
because  jour  men  in  the  precinct  are  known?  A,  Yes;  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons. 

Q.  What  other  reason  have  jou?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as 
I  have  any  other  reason, 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  record  of  the  number  of  murders  that  were 
committed  in  the  precinct  while  you  were  captain?  A.  All  such 
things  are  recorded  on  the  blotter, 

Q.  I>id  you  keep  a  record;  you  said  you  had  one  book  out  of 
a  number  of  books  that  you  offered  to  show  me;  I  ask  you,  did 
,  you  keepa  record,  or  can  you  give  ua  an  amount  of  the  num- 
ber of  murders  that  were  committed  in  that  precinct  while  you 
were  commander?     A.  No;  I  can  not, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  robberies  were  committed  in 
the  saloons  and  dives  while  you  were  captain?    A.  No, 

Q.  When  you  reported  these  houses  to  headquarters  every 
three  months,  positively  as  disorderly-houses,  were  you  called  to 
account  by  your  superiors  as  to  why  they  existed?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  it  went  on  from  year  to  year,  you  putting  in  these  re- 
ports of  the  existence  of  these  same  disorderly-houses,  and  you 
were  not  called  to  account  for  your  failure  to  suppress  them?  A. 
Well,  there  were  various  owners  — 

Q,  Never  mind  about  the  owners;  I  am  asking  you  about  the 
bouses;  isn't  it  a  fact  that  the  character  of  the  houses  didn't 
change,  no  matter  how  the  owners  changed?  A.  The  owners 
changed;  the  character  of  the  houses  didn't  change;  no. 

Q.  The  character  of  the  houses  remained  the  same  during  the 
years  you  were  commander  of  that  precinct?    A.  That  is  right, 

Q,  And  no  attempt  were  made  to  close  them  up?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  You  don't  call  attempts  the  aiTesting  of  unfortunate 
women  on  the  streets?    A.  No,  sir;  raiding  the  houses. 

Q.  Balding  the  houses?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eaiding  them  occasionally?  A.  Well,  it  was  more  thiiii 
occasional,  at  times, 

Q.  In  order  to  make  them  come  down  with  new  blood  money, 
was  not  that  the  object  of  the  raid?    A.  No;  no. 

Q.  Why,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  here  that  you,  raided  those 
houses  in  that  precinct  and  that  they  didn't  pay  money  not 
to  be  raided?     A.  No;  not  in  my  time, 

Q.  Could  such  monev  have  been  paid  without  vour  knowledge? 
A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Could  the  amount  of  corruption  among  jour  officers  exist 
there  that  we  have  had  evidence  of  before  this  committee,  with- 
out your  knowledge?  A.  From  what  you  stated  it  certainly  did 
exist. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  the  sworn  testimony?  A.  You  stated  that 
(ine  of  my  officers  was  worth  $100,000. 

Q.  From  |80,000  to  $100,000, 1  said.  A.  Nothing  astonishes  me 
more  than  tliat;  I  couldn't  believe  it. 

Q.  He  bought  property  in  that  precinct  while  you  were 
captain,  right  in  Chrystie  street?  A.  Well,  that  astonishes  me, 
sir. 

Q.  These  things  could  have  occurred  and  take  place  arouud 
you  by  your  own  ofBcers,  a  man  buying  a  big  tenement-house 
upon  |1,200  a  year,  your  wardman?  A,  Yes;  if  he  did  tliat; 
he  was  not  a  wardman, 

Q.  He  was  a  special  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  These  things  occurred  in  your  precinct  without  your  hav 
ing  any  knowledge  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  took  place, 

Q.  They  are  matters  of  record?  A.  Well,  they  occurred  with- 
out my  knowledge, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Spencer's  saloon  in  that  precinct?     A. 
orner  of  Hester? 
Q.  Yes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  time  when  that  murder  took  place  in 
S-pencer's  saloon,  during  your  captaincy?  A.  I  don't  remember 
the  circumstances;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  suppose  I  told  you  the  bartender  —  his  name  was 
Murphy  —  killed  a  man,  struck  him  with  a  siphon  first,  after- 
ward used  some  other  weapon;  the  weapon  I  forgot  now;  he 
killed  a  man  right  in  the  saloon;  do  you  remember  the  case? 
A.  I  don't  remember  who  killed  him. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  the  bartender  killed  him,  Spencer's  bartender. 
A.  Was  he  arrested? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  going  to  ask  you?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
i-emember  it. 

Q.  Was  he  arrested?     A.  Well,  I  say  I  don't  remember. 
Q.  Do  you  know  the  reason  why  he  was  not  arrested?     A. 
No;  I  couldn't  tell;  if  he  was  not  arrested;  I  couldn't  tell  why 
he  was  not  arrested  without  he  got  away. 

Q,  Well,  he  didn't  get  away;  he  is  in  New  York  today;  why, 
captain,  didn't  you  know  Chick  Murphy?     A.  No. 
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Q.  Everyone  around  that  neighborhood  knew  Chick  ?ilurphy, 
the  bartender  of  Spencer?    A.  I  don't  know   Chick  Murphv. 

A.  A  bully?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  SpencCT,  the  keeper  of  that  notoiious 
place,  being  one  of  Superintendent  Murray's  bondsmen?  A, 
Yes;  I  knew  he  was  — 

Q.  You  knew  he  was?  A.  1  knew  he  was  a  friend  of  Super- 
intendent Murray;  I  say  bondsman;  I  knew  he  was  the  I'liend 
of  Superintendent  Murray. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  a  bondsman?     A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  You  knew  him  to  be  a  close  friend  of  M un-iiy'ss  ?  A 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  the  reason  why  that  murder  was  hushed 
np?    A.  I  was  not  aware  it  was  hushed  up. 

Q.  But  there  has  never  been  an  arrest  or  a  trial  for  that 
murder;  can  you  explain  that  occurring  in  your  pr'-ciiict?  A. 
No;  I  can  not. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Did  they  never  have  a  coroner's  ini]:iL'sr' 

Mr.  GofF.— There  was  a  coroner's  inquest. 

Senator  O'Connor.— What  was  the  verdict? 

Mr.  Goff. — The  verdict  was  like  very  many  of  the  coroner's 
verdicts  for  years  in  Kew  York,  accidental  causes;  thy  oody 
was  taken,  without  any  chance  for  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  identify  it,  and  hurried  up  to  Potter's  Field. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Any  citizen  could  have  made  a  complaint. 

Mr,  Goff.— We  all  remember  that  the  dead  body  was  brought 
out  of  the  saloon  from  before  the  bar,  where  it  lay  weltering 
in  blood,  and  put  in  the  hall,  so  to  divert  suspicion  that  the 
murder  took  place  in  the,  saloon;  that  was  during  Captain 
Allaire's  command  of  that  precinct. 

Senator  O'Connor. — -When  was  that?     What  year? 

Mr.  Goff. — Tell  me,  captain,  when  you  first  went  to  that 
precinct  ? 

The  Witness. — Eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine. 

Mr  GofE.— That  is  about  18S2  or  1883. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Who  was  district  attorney  then? 

Mr.  Goff.— That  I  forget.  I  think  either  Mr.  McTCeon  or  Mr. 
Marline,  during  the  early  part  of  his  term. 

Senator  O'Connor,— They  were  pretty  good  men,  weren't  they, 
McKeon  and  Martine? 
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Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  Senator,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
district  attorney  is  powerless  to  go  out  and  detect  crime.  HiH 
duties  are  to  prosecute  cases  brought  to  him  in  court. 

Senator  O'Connor. — His  duty  is  more  than  that  His  duty  is 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury  anything  that  he 
may  know  himself,  and  it  is  also  the  duty  of  every  member  of  the 
grand  jury  to  bring  to  his  own  knowledge  and  investigate  any 
fact  of  his  own  motion. 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  ali  very  true,  but  in  this  great  city  of 
New  York  it  amounts  to  a  physicial  impossibility  for  any  dis- 
trict attorney,  no  matter  how  good  an  officer  be  may  be,  to 
bring  every  case  that  the  police  fail  to  investigate  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grand  jury. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Of  course,  it  requires  the  co-operation  of 
the  police. 

Mr.  Goff. —  But  it  does  not  surprise  us  in  the  city  of  New  York 
that  a  murder  should  go  untried.  It  is  not  the  only  case.  It 
is  an  old  story  with  us  here. 

Senator  O'Connor.-—  Well,  then,  it  is  a  bad  state  of  affairs. 
Mr.  Goff. —  Why,  when  a  murder  takes  places  the  district 
attorney  must  depend  upon  the  captain  of  that  precinct  to  get 
the  witnesses,  seize  them,  get  the  case  for  him.  Of  course,  our 
city,  as  you  understand,  differs  from  a  country  town  where  the 
district  attorney  may  go  and  communicate  directly  with  the 
sheriff  him^lf  or  his  deputies,  but  here  the  district  attorney 
must  depend  absolutely  upon  the  police  force. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Oh,  we  have  failures  of  Justice  in  the 
country  just  as  well  as  in  the  city  of  New  York.  From  my  own 
observations,  T  have  noticed  that  frequently. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  gre^n  goods  men  making  their 
headquarters  in  your  precinct,  in  Grand  street?  A.  No,  sip; 
not  in  my  time. 

Q.  There  were  no  green  goods  men?  A.  No,  sir;  if  there  were 
they  were  cliased  pretty  lively;  if  there  was  a  letter  or  anything, 
that  is  one  thing  the  liquor  people  would  do;  they  would  gire 
UH  the  letter  and  we  would  chase  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  did;  to  chase  them?     A.  They  wouldn't 
stay  there;  we  couldn't  find  them. 
L.  652 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  hear  of  storekeepers  while  you  were  in  c<hii- 
mand  of  the  precinct,  of  their  having  to  pay  so  much  a  month? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  For  occupying  a  portion  of  the  sidewalk?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Detective  Bayer  compelliug  the 
peddlers  that  you  say  you  assigned  a  special  man  for,  to  pay  so 
much  a  month  ?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Push-cart  men?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  Did  you  ever  bear  anything  of  the  Hebrew  soda  water 
dealers  having  to  pay  for  their  occupancy  of  the  sidewalk?  A. 
No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Well,  you  have  heard  of  it  since  this  investigation,  haven't 
you,  captain?  A.  Not  in  this  precinct  when  I  was  in  it;  I  have 
heard  of  it  since  the  others. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  did  you  do  any  way  while  you  were  captain  of  that 
precinct  to  earn  your  salary?  A.  Made  between  05,000  and 
70,000  arrests  with  the  force  under  my  command;  about  70,000 
I  guess. 

Q.  Arrests  of  the  poor  unfortunates  walking  the  streets?  A. 
No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Poor,  drunken  fellows?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  But  the  gambling-houses  and  dives  and  disorderly-houses 
all  flourished?  A,  No  gambling-houses  there  for  six  years  before 
I  left;  and  when  I  left  that  precinct  there  was  not  a  gambling-' 
house  in  it  and  hadn't  been  for  six  years  previous  to  that;  five 
or  six  years. 

Q.  How  many  Christmas  presents  did  yon  receive  while  in 
that  precinct  from  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  None;  I  don't  know; 
1  may  have. 

y.  That  is  right?     A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  That  is  right;  we  have  the  proof  here  that  you  did?  A. 
Oh,  no;  you  haven't  got  any  proof  of  it. 

Q,  Why,  we  had  it  proven  here  that  for  years  and 
years  covering  yonr  captaincy,  both  before,  during  and  after 
your  captaincy,  that  the  liquor  dealers  and  keepers  of 
houses  in  that  precinct  made  annual  presents  to  the  police  cap- 
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tains  of  that  precinct?    A.  Mr.  (ioff,  if  tliey  tell  yon  that,  yoa 
tel!  them  it  isn't  so, 

Q,  Yott  say  tliey  have  sw»rn  to  what  is  not  true?  A.  I  do;  if 
tbey  say  they. did  that. 

Q,  They  have  sworn  to  that?  A.  Well,  I  say  they  have  sworn 
to  a  falsehood. 

Q.  Sworn  to  a  falsehood?  A.  Yes;  as  a  general  thing;  that 
I  received  presents  from  different  people;  yes. 

Q.  What  presents  did  you  receive?  A.  Well,  I  couldn't  tell; 
probably  they  may  have  sent  me  a  basket  of  wine. 

Q.  What  other  little  trifles,  such  as  baskets  of  wine?  A.  I 
conldn't  tell  you;  probably  a  basket  of  fruit. 

Q,  Who  would  send  you  a  basket  of  fruit?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Would  that  come  from  the  fruit  dealers  or  grocers?  A.  It 
might  come  from  a  grocer;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Who  did  the  basket  of  wine  come  from?  A.  I  say  it  might 
come  from  a  liquor  dealer;  I  don't  say  any.  individual. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  presents  at  Christmas? 
A.  Ko. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  didn't?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  There  or  any  other  precinct?  A.  There  or  any  other  pre- 
cinct. 

Q,  That  there  was  never  a  collection  made  from  the  people 
in  that  precinct  to  give  the  captain  a  present?     A.  To  me? 

Q.  I  am  asking  the  question,  if  there  was  ever  a  collection 
made  from  tlie  people  in  that  precinct  to  give  the  captain  a 
present?     A.  Sot  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  such  a  collection  made  without 
your  knowledge?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Money  could  have  been  subscribed  without  your  knowl- 
edge?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  anyway  in  the  precinct?  A.  Oh, 
I  was  busy. 

Q.  Since  you  have  been  captain  of  the  steamboat  squad  have 
you  heard  anything  about  the  men  on  the  steamboat  docks 
giving  up  half  their  money,  more  than  half  their  money,  to 
any  officer  of  your  command?  A.  I  have  read  it  in  this  morn- 
lug's  paper.  ' 

Q.  For  the  first  time?     A.  About  the  first  time;. yes,  sir. 
Q.  About  the  first  time?     A.  Yes,  air;  probably  I  heard  it 
yesterday. 
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Q.  You  heard  it  yesterday?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  it  before  the  testimony  came  before  this 
committee?    A.  Not  before  it  came  before  this  committee. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  lir. 

Q.  What  have  you  been  doing  down  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Well,  I  have  been  drilling  the  police;  I  drill  the  police  about 
six  months  out  of  the  year  and  the  rest  of  my  time  I  attend  to 
my  business. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  were  not  aware  that  all 
the  officers  of  that  squad  were  assigned  to  the  piers  of  the 
the  ofBcers  of  that  squad  that  were  assigned  to  the  piers  of  the 
were  giving  up  half  the  money  and  more  than  they  received? 
A.  When  I  went  to  that  precinct  — 

Q.  I  don't  want  any  speeches?    A,  No. 

Q.  You  answer  my  question  no?    A,  No. 

Q.  And  that  those  practices  have  continued  since  you  have 
been  in  command  of  that  precinct  without  your  hearin:^  or 
knowing  anything  about  them?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  are  as  equally  innocent  of  that  as  you  are  of  the 
practices  of  the  Eleventh  precinct  while  you  were  captain 
there,  were  you?     A.  Fully. 

Q.  Pully  as  innocent;  and  you  are  also  as  fully  innocent  as 
you  are  of  the  charges  that  the  grand  jury  presented  against  you 
in  1S83  when  they  siiid  that  you  were  an  unfit  man  to  remain 
on  the  force  and  that  you  were  both  corrupt  and  treacherous; 
do  you  remember  that?  A.  Yes;  I  remember  it;  but  it  was 
unjust. 

Q,  What?     A.  It  was  unjust. 

Q.  Jt  was  unjust?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Inspector  Williams  was  linked  with  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  that  presentment?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
that  presentment  from  the  record?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  it  had  disappeared  from  the  record?  ■  A. 
No,   air. 

Q.  No;  we  have  it;  hut  you  remember  that  presentment  where 
they  said  that  you  would  have  been  indicted  but  for  the  fact 
that  they  sought  to  have  the  police  commissioners  first  take 
action  in  order  to  prevent  a  great  public  scandal?  A.  No;  t 
don't  remember  that;  it  might  be  without  my  knowledge;  hut 
I  don't  remember  it. 
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Q.  Like  the  otliep  things  that  occurred  without  jour  khowl. 
ouge/    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Do  j-ou  remember  the  groud  jury  sajlug  that  thej  had  evi- 
dence that  after  warrants  were  issoed  tor  gambling-houses  in 
your  precmct  that  word  was  brought  to  those  gambling-houses 
and,  consequently,  arrests  could  not  be  made?    A  No 

anrt  ^°v- ""  ^"■"l''  ^"^  °'  *"'  ">''""^'  ^'«'-  ''«^ng  testimony 
and  makmg  a  solemn  presentment  to  the  Court    of    Genera! 
Sessions,  you  say  acted  truthtnlly  or  falsely,  which'    A   The 
grand  jury  acted  falsely;  will  you  let  me  ezplain  it' 
(J.  Oh,  no;  we  are  getting  along  yerj  nicely. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Captain,  how  was  it  that  daring  your  incumbency-of  the 
captamcy  there  you  could  shut  up  snccessfnll,  every  gLbUng 

SmbUn'^hrse''""  "'"  """"  "■"  "-"  "•-   '•-  ^-»  ^s'  7e 
^mblmg-house  m  your  precinct,  and  yet  you  couldn't  shut  no 

^Sc::^::erLe^-^ii,-rt:-r;:.5 

eoSdrl'?'"  ''"''"'"'  8"""""'^  «»  ™"?  A.  Well  Tou 
eon  Id  get  their  paraphernalia  and  get  them  awav  h!t  1 
conMn-t  with  the  womin;  a  prostitute  shonTd  nive;  Z\Z 

:s:^st  li  -  - -.--r;s?Mor  5''o^f^r 

»^  the™  were  not  500  1  '*  '^°°°'  """  '  "'"  ™*>'-  *» 
over  again  '       """"^  '™'*<"'-  ""*  -""-^M  "'or  and 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

lower.  ,  '  '  ™"''  'oots  will   be 

Q.  There  wonid  be  less  demand  for  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Leps  demand  by  the  captains  and  by  the  wardmen  for  real 
estate?  A.  Well,  I  got  my  own,  Mr.  Go£f,  and  that  is  all  I  am 
looking  for. 

Q.  Yes;  I  see  you  have;  how  many  servants  do  you  keep?  A. 
One.  _    . 

Q.  Any  horses?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Have  yon  reduced  your  establishment  since  this  com- 
mittee commenced  its  sessions?    A.  No;  always  the  same. 

Q,  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  how  much  the  furnish- 
ing of  your  house  cost?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly;  probably 
our  clothing,  our  furniture  and  all,  I  think,  I  insured  it,  I  cal- 
culated it  to  be  worth,  everything  we  jKissess,  about  |8,000;  I 
insured  for  that. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  or  two;  wliat  do  you  mean  to 
say,  that  if  people  would  give  the  women  the  same  protection 
given  to  mules  and  horses  prostitutes  would  be  fewer?  A. 
What  I  mean  by  it  is  this;  when  they  are  arrested  instead 
of  sending  them  to  a  magistrate  to  be  fined  and  money 
taken  from  thera,  send  them  to  a  reformatory  and  inquire  into 
their  history,  and  you  will  find  there  are  a  great  many  of  these 
people  that  you  see  lost  in  the  papers;  as  I  say,  the  women  are 
not  bad,  naturally;  it  is  only  where  they  are  driven  to  it;  if 
there  was  a  reformatory  and  the  money  taken  from  them  and 
taken  care  of  and  put  the  institution  under  good  women,  good, 
proper  persons  to  control  that  refopmatory,  and  not  abuse  them, 
not  send  them  to  jail  or  abuse  them,  but  send  them  to  a  reform- 
atory, you  will  find  some  people  from  Massachusetts,  some  from 
Ohio,  some  from  somewhere  else,  some  from  Michigan;  send 
thera  to  their  homes,  and  if  they  are  foreigners,  who  have  not 
been  here  five  years,  send  them  back  to  Europe  and  you  will 
find  as  a  general  thing  that  the  reason  why  the  prostitutes  and 
why  the  disorderly-houses  can  not  be  overcome  is  that  there 
is  no  cai'e  taken  of  them;  they  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world; 
there  is  no  friend  to  a  prostitute;  everybody  bangs  her,  every- 
body beats  her;  she  is  dragged  into  the  station-house,  taken 
to  court,  fined  and  thrown  on  the  street,  to  go  get  more  money 
and  bring  it  back. 
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By  Mr.  Goff:  ' 

Q.  That  is  what  the  police  say?  A.  I  say  they  might  as  well 
say  that;  the  court  says  that. 

Q.  They  are  a  sort  of  perennial  revenue  to  the  police? 

By  Senator  O'Connor; 

Q.  She  is  avoided  by  all  respectable  people  and  left  to  shift 
for  herself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  that  is  not  true  in  regard  toi  men  who  are  known  to 
be  fast?    A.  Ten  times  worse, 

Q,  I  mean,  I  don't  see  that  men  suffer  any  deterioration  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public  no  matter  how  bad  they  are?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  think  the  social  conditions  ought  to  be  equalized? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  police  fop 
a  warrant  for  these  houses  that  you  knew  were  positively  dis- 
orderly-houses?   A.  It  was  not  the  custom. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  reason?  A.  It  was;  Mr.  Walling  issued  an 
order  once  or  twice  for  gambling-houses  and  the  like  of  that 
where  you  could  force  doors  to  get  evidence;  he  was  the  only 
one  I  ever  knew  who  issued  a  warrant;  I  don't  believe  t  ever 
heard  of  a  superintendent  to  issue  a  dozen  warrants  in  the 
time  I  have  been  on  the  police. 

Q.  You  say  it  is  impossible  to  suppress  disorderly-houseH 
because  of  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  fault  of  the  law?  A.  Taking  prostitutes  before 
a  magistrate  and  fining  them,  taking  their  money  from  them; 
the  money  should  not  be  taken  from  them. 

Q.  That  may  be  the  consequence  of  the  way  in  which  the 
law  is  administered;  you  being  armed  with  the  power,  what  is 
to  prevent  you  from  actually  suppressing  them  and  preventing 
rheir  existence?  A.  As  long  as  the  material  is  there  and  not 
damaged,  they  will  start  some  place  else;  Jane  Smith  will  go  to 
Jane  Jones'  house  and  move  backward  and  forward. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain,  by  the  way,  that  was  quite  a  musical  district 
while  you  were  in  commaad,  musical  precinct;  a  great  deal  of 
music  there?    A.  It  gradually  diminished  as  I  went  away. 
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Q.  After  you  went  away?    A.  No,  before  I  went  away. 

Q.  When  you  went  away  there  was  as  much  music  there  as 
when  you  came?    A.  No. 

Q.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  there  was  not  a  house  through  every 
street  in  that  neighborhood  that  you  couldn't  hear  the  piano 
banging  every  night?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  You  don't  think  so?    A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  piano  couldn't  be 
heard  in  every  house  in  that  precinct  while  you  were  captain, 
every  night  in  the  year?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  anytliing 
of  that  kind. 

Q.  And  the  windows  full  of  women?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  draw  the  line  at  that?     A.  I  draw  the  line  at  that 

Q.  Sergeant  Taylor  has  sworn  that  he  put  in  a  drawer  in  the 
siatioa-house  of  the  Thirty-seventh  precinct  every  montli  an 
envelope  containing  about  |200,  indorsed  "  Street  cleaning 
report;"  do  you  know  anything  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Absolutely  ignorant  of  it?     A.  Ignorant  of  it  entirely. 

Q,  He  says  he  carried  this  money  to  Steers,  the  inspector; 
did  you  ever  hear  that  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  practice  went  on,  as  proven  by  men  of  your  own  de- 
partment, under  your  very  eyes,  and  you  didn't  know  anything 
about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  know  anything  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  before?    A,  Not  until  this  investigation. 

i}.  You  have  learned  a  good  many  things  by  this  investiga- 
tion?   A.  Not  only  here  6ut  every  man  in  the  police  department. 

P.y  Ohairman  I*xow: 

Q.  He  said,  moreover,  that  while  acting  captain,  he  took 
tliat  envelope  to  fhe  inspector  and  as  soon  as  he  severed  his 
connection  with  that  office  that  he  assumed  that  the  captain 
ivlio  took  bis  place  performed  the  same  function;  now,  you 
were  the  one  who  took  his  place?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  true?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  took  his  place;  I  relieved  him. 

Q.  Did  you  perform  that  same  function?     A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  Never  saw  an  envelope  with  those  words  on  it  "  Street 
(ieaning  report?  "  A.  I  have  no  recollection;  now  a^  far  as  that 
p^oes  I  have  five  reports  to  sign  every  night;  I  generally  sign 
tiiem  and  turn  them  over  to  the  sergeant  behind  the  desk  be- 
tween 4  and  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  he  takes  them  and  does 
them  up  and  indorses  them;  then  whatever  is  put  ia  the  en- 
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relope  they  put  in  envelopes  and  are  placed  in  the  drawer;  the 
next  morning  they  are  all  placed  in  a  large  envelope  and  sent 
to  headquarters. 

Q.  Then  you  swear  positively  that  you  didn't  fulfill  the  same 
functions  with  reference  to  that  envelope  that  Sergeant  Taylor 
did  when  he  was  acting  captain  before  you?  A.  I  do,  mostj 
positively. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  a  presentment  made  by  the  grand  jury, 
I  think  it  was  about  two  years  ago,  in  which  attention  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  superintendent  had  a  right  to  issue 
a  warrant  on  his  own  account  and  pull  houses;  do  you  remember 
that  presentment?  A.  I  recollect  there  was  a  presentment 
but  I  don't  recollect  the  substance  of  it.  , 

Q.  Do  you  remember  making  a  report  as  to  the  houses  In 
your  district  at  about  the  time  of  the  making  of  that  present- 
ment by  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  haven't  any  houses  In  my  dis- 
trict; I  had  them  side-tracked  for  about  seven  years. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean,  side-tracked?  A.  On  the  Broadway 
squad  where  I  had  no  night  duty;  understand,  I  drill  the  force, 
I  am  the  military  Instructor  of  the  force. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  haven't  for  seven  years  been  in  a 
precinct  where  there  weren't  any  honees  of  iU-faine?  A.  No,  sir; 
with  the  exception  of  the  six  weeks  I  was  in  the  Seventh,  out 
of  tliat  seven  years.  , 

Chairman  liexow.-^  Shall  the  captain  stand  adde  now? 

Mr.  GofT.— Tea  I 

Hattie  Eoss,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State,  belns 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  house  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  Hie  precinct,  Mercer  street  station-house?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  in  1879  you  opened  a  house  there?  A.  I  can't 
exactly  say  the  date,  but  It  was  somewhere  along  there. 

Q.  What  house  was  it?  A.  No.  241  Wooster  street  was  the 
first 

Q.  The  next  house?    A.  Two  hundred  and  ten  Wooster, 

Q.  Did  you  have  the  two  houses  running  together?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

L.  653  ? 
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'  Q.  Had  jou  more  than  two  bouses  ruDDing  together?    A.  Not 

when  I  had  241  Wooeter. 

Q.  Did  you  have  two  houses  running  at  any  one  time?  A. 
Yes,  Hit. 

Q.  What  two  houses?    A.  Eightj-lwo  West  Third  street 

Q.  And  what  other  house?  A.  Two  hundred  and  ten  Wooster. 

Q.  Now,  these  were  houses  where  you  had  girls?     A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  the  wardman  for  these  two  bouses 
—  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  your  testimony  here,  we  want 
limply  to  get  the  truth;  we  know  you  paid  him,  and  we  want 
to  have  it  on  the  record  how  much  you  paid. 

By   Senator   Bradley: 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  by  the  month?  .\.  I  don't  know; 
I  was  down  there  about  seven  years. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  But  how  much  did  you  pay  a  month  then?  A.  Well,  I 
think  it  was  $50  a  piece. 

Q.  That  was  |100  a  month,  while  you  were  running  the  two 
houses;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  captain  of  the  precinct  then?  A.  When  I 
had  241,  Inspector  Byrnes  was  captain  then. 

Q.  But  he  went  away  shortly  after  you  moved  down?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did   you   pay  while  be   was   captain?    While    Superini 
tendent  Byrnes  was  captain  of  the  precinct,  did  you  pay  every 
ij  month  then?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

,    Q.  Did  you  pay  at  all?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  said  a  little  while  ago  that  you  paid;  now  we 
want  the  whole  truth  here;  whom  did  yon  pay;  what  wardman 
did  you  pay?     A.  Slevin  was  there  first, 

Q.  He  was  Byrnes'  wardman,  was  he  not?  A.  That  is  the 
one;  I  seen  him  and  Rowland  tot). 

Q.  This  Slevin  you  paid  is  Captain  Slevin  now;  the  same  man 
i«  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  say  you  paid  him  $100  a  month?  A.  No,  sir;  I  only) 
seen  him  twice, 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  bim?     A.  Twentyflve  dollars, 

Q.  Each  time?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whom  did  you  pay  after  you  had  been  paying  Slevin?  A!. 
He  went  away  and  Captain  Brogan  come. 
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Q.  Wlio  did  you  pay  when  Captaia  Brogan  came?    A.  There 
■was  another  wardman  there;  I  don't  recall  his  name  now. 
Q.  EejTaoIda?    A.  No,  air;  it  was  the  one  hefore  him. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
-Q,  Is  that  Rowland?    A.  No,  sir.  \ 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Was  it  Sullivan?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  However,  you  paid  the  waidman  as  soon  as  Captain  Brogan 
oame,  the  same  as  yoa  had  paid  previously?    A.  Tea 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  nnder  Brogan?    A.  Fifty  dollanB. 

Q.  Fifty  dollars  for  each  house?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  do  you  feel  afraid  to  tell  os  about  paying  Slevin?  A, 
Oh,  no;  I  don't  feel  afraid. 

Q.  You  have  nothing  to  fear;  has  any  one  spoken  to  you  about 
not  saying  auything  against  Slevin?    A,  No. 

Q.  You  seem  to  be  trying  to  shield  him;  why  do  you  try  to 
shield  him?  A.  I  don't  try  to  shield  him;  he  was  not  there 
long. 

Q.  We  only  want  the  truth  of  you;  that  is  all?  A.  He  was 
not  there  only  about  tliree  months  after  I  came  dorwm  town. 

Q.  After  you  came  down  tovni?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  l>id  you  pay  him  each  of  the  three  monlha  tliat  you  were 
there?     A,  Two  months. 

Q.  Twenty-flve  dollars  each  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  only  one  house  then,  had  you?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  you  paid  that  f25  for  the  purpose  of  not  being 
pulled?     A  I  don't  know  what  it  was  for, 

Q.  You  paid  the  f25  in  consideration  that  you  would  not  be 
puliiid;  was  not  that  what  yon  paid  the  ?25  for?  A.  I  don't 
knort'  what  it  was  for.  ' 

Q.  To  be  let  alone,  you  paid  the  police?  A.  Well,  sometlmet 
after  you  pay  them  they  pull  you  anyway. 

il.  Was  that  on  this  occasion  when  they  wanted  to  raise  the 
ante?     A.  No,  sir.  | 

Q.  You  have  been  pulled  after  you  paid,  have  you  not?  A. 
Oh,  ^es. 

Q.  You  have  been  keeping  a  house  up  tcwn,  have  you  notT 
A.  Yea,  sir;  a  good  many  houses. 
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Q.  In  what  precinct  have  jou  been  keeping,  Hattie?  A.  Nine- 
teenth, Twentieth  and  Twenty-second. 

Q.  Nineteenth.  Twentietii  and  Twenty-second;  the  fii-st  is  the 
Tenderloin;  who  was  captain  of  that  wiile  yon  kept  a  house 
there?    A.  \Vhen  1  first  went  there  Rellly  was  captain. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  then?  A.  Well,  Mr.  Powers  came  to  see  me 
when  I  was  there.  ( 

Q.  He  was  the  wardman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  "What  arrangement  did  Powers  make  with  you?  A.  Well, 
I  bought  the  house  ont  from  another  woman,  and  I  run  a  couple 
of  months,  and  then  he  told  me  I  conld  not  run  any  longer  that 
wav;  so  I  told  him,  "  Well,  I  wouldn't  stay  up  there,''  and  then 
I  weut  away.  1 

y.  Did  you  not  pay  him  any  money?    A.  Once. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  left  the  Nineteenth  precinct? 
A.  Twenty-second. 

Q.  What  station-house  is  that?    A-  Forty-seventh. 

Q.  -Where  was  your  house  in  the  Twenty-second?  A.  One 
hundred  and  ten  West  Fifty-second  street.  ' 

Q.  How  long  did  you  run  that,  Hattie?  A.  I  ran  it  until 
Elliot  F.  Shepard  closed  the  street. 

Q.  Until  Mr.  Shepard  closed  the  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  years?    A.  It  was  about  a  year  and  a  half. 

Q.  When  you  say  closed  the  street,  shut  up  the  houses,  is 
that  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  pretty  high-toned  house  that  you  ran  there, 
was  it  not  —  JIO  bouse,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes. 

<J.  Made  a  good  deal  of  money  there,  Hattie,  did  you  not? 
AI.  T  lost  a  good  deal.  i  ' 

Q.  We  will  get  at  that  loss  in  a  moment;  but  you  made  a 
good  deal,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  ladies  of  color  that  you  had  there?     A.  Never;  no,  sir. 

Q.  White  ladies?  A.  Yes,  sir;  always  had  a  repieseiitative; 
I  never  ran  my  houses. 

Q.  You  had  a  representative?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  A  white  representative?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  this  lady  that  you  had  as  representative  was  a  sort 
of  sultana  of  your  household?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  attended  to  the  visitors,  etc.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  made  the  payment  to  the  officer;  you  or  your  repre- 
Bentative?    A.  I  didn't  make  any  In  that  precinct  at  all. 
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Q.  Who  was  captain  of  that  precinct?  A.  Captain  McAvoy. 
Q.  He  is  now  inspector?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  He  treated  you  pretty  well?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Yon  say  that  you  made  a  good  deal  of  money  there,  Hat- 
tie?  A.  Yes,  sir.  i 
Q.  Yon  had  scmie  good  friends  there,  had  you  not?  A.  Yes; 
very. 

Q.  Some  good  friends  that  protected  you  from  payinj  money 
to  the  police,  eh?    A.  No;  not  on  that  account  at  all, 

Q.  It  was  someone  there,  some  one  man  that  was  well  known 
in  politics  that  arranged  for  you  that  the  police  should  not 
interfere  with  you?    A.  No,  sir;  not  at  all;  Captain  McAvoy,  I 
went  to  see  him  myself. 
Q,  Yon  went  to  see  the  captain  yonrself  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  make  it  all  right  with  fiim?    A.  Never. 
Q.  What  did  you  go  to  see  him  for?    A.  Because  I  didn't  want 
to  hreak  up.  > 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  be  interfered  with;  did  the  captain 

give  yon  any  assurance  tliat  you  would  not  be  interfered  with? 

A.  No,  sir;  he  said  he  did  not  believe  in  protecting  such  plaoeB. 

Q.  Bnt  you  Itept  right  on,  Hattie?    A.  Well,  we  liad  to  keep 

very  quiet  while  he  was  thera 

Q.  But  your  business  went  on,  your  customers  visited  you? 
A.  There  was  no  way  for  any  one  to  get  in;  tliey  tried  to  get 
In  but  they  never  could  get  in  while  he  was  there. 

Q.  He  was  not  there  all  the  time?  A.  The  first  one  that  waa 
there  was  Captain'  Killilea. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  while  Captain  Killilea  was  there?  A.  No^  wr; 
I  did  not.  } 

Q.  Pay  anyone?    A.  No,  sir.  ,  I 

Q.  Do  you  meian  to  accuse  Captain  Killilea  and  Captain 
McAvoy,  two  police  captains  —  do  you  mean  to  accuse  them  of 
allowing  you  to  run  in  that  precinct  without  paying  some 
money?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Yon  are  not  afraid  to  do  that,  are  you?  A.  I  thought  I 
was  in  a  different  locality;  I  didn't  think  I  really  need  to. 

Q^  Didn't  Jimmy  Eeilly  visit  you  quite  frequently?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  he  came  in  there  to  see  me,  but  he  didn't  take  money. 

Q.  Did  he  take  anything  else?    A.  What  else  was  there  for  him 
lo  take? 
Q.  I  don't  know?     A.  He  didn't  want  me. 
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Q.  How  is  it,  I  want  to  know  —  liaw  is  it  the  wardman  cama 
to  visit  you?  A.  He  came  in  to  inquire  who  run  the  house;  he 
tried  to  And  out  who  had  the  house. 

Q.  He  found  out?  A.  Well,  that  time  Captain  Kiliilea  weat 
away  and  Captain  McAvoy  came. 

Q.  How  long  did  it  take  Eeilly,  the  wardman,  to  find  out  who 
tept  the  house?  A.  He  didn't  find  out;  he  was  In  there  half 
a  dozen  times.  ( 

Q.  And  didn't  find  oat?  A.  I  was  not  up  there  in  that  house, 
and  that  time  he  came  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  Your  representative  attended  to  your  business?  A;  Te»; 
she  talked  to  him  and  promised  to  see  the  real  landlady  and 
told  him  she  was  in  Europe,  and  when  she  returned  she  would 
fix  everything. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  | 

Q.  What  did  she  mean  when  she  said  the  landlady  would  fix 
everything?  A,  Then  she  would  explain  to  him  who  the  real 
madam  was.  .  t 

Q.  And  fix  it  in  a  money  way?  A.  I  don't  know  what  way  it 
was  to  be  fixed.  \ 

Q.  But  that  was  yonr  idea,  was  it  not;  you  understand  that 
was  the  nature  of  the  agreement  between  the  wardman  and  your 
representative,  did  you  not?  A.  He  didn't  tell  her  that,  as 
long  as  he  found  out  she  was  not  the  madam. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  Hattie,  you  have  said  that  you  made  a  good  deal  oT 
money  there,  how  did  you  lose  it?    A.  Gambling. 

Q.  How  much  of  it  did  L.  Adams  get?  A.  Porty-seven  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  Well,  Hattie,  did  you  know  Mr.  Adams  personally?  Al 
Know  him  when  I  see  him;  certainly. 

Q.  This  money  was  lost  playing  policy,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes, 
Bir. 

Q.  Playing  policy  in  L.  Adams'  policy  place?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  many  policy  places  did  you  play  in,  Hattie?  A.  I 
don't  know;  I  never  kept  account  of  that. 

Q.  Well,  the  precincts?  A.  Well,  I  always  sent  some  one  to 
P'ay.  I  , 
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Q.  Sent  Bomeone?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  The  'Twenly-seoond  precinct,  for  instauce^  Jon  played 
there,  did  you  not?    A.  I  sent  my  player. 

Q.  I  mean  you  sent  to  all  the  poUcy-shope  up  town  on  the 
west  side,  did  you  not?  A.  Well,  I  suppose  they  went  where 
they  liked  with  it 

Q.  Whom  did  you  send?    A.  My  help. 

Q.  That  is  how  yoo  spent  all  the  money  you  made  in  these 
houses?    A.  The  best  part  of  it, 

Q.  How  did  you  lose  the  other  portion?  A.  Well,  that  is 
natural,  shopping  and  'spending  it,  investing  in  houses,  buying 
and  selling. 

Q.  You  have  not  lost  all  the  money  you  made?  A.  Yes; 
every  cent. 

Q.  You  have?    A.  Yes: 

Q.  Are  you  without  money  now?  A.  Well,  I  may  as  well 
say  so;  yes. 

Q.  Do  you  keep  a  house  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  out?  A.  Aboot  a  year  and  a 
half.  [ 

Q.  How  many  years  would  it  take  you  to  lc«e  this  $47,000? 
A.  Eight  years. 

Q.  How  did  you  keep  account?  A.  In  my  business  I  always 
kept  a  memorandum;  not  exactly  a  memorandum,  but  my  house 
affairs  and  everything  up  to  figures,  you  know,  and  what  I 
would  spend  daily;  that  went  out  over  and  above  expenses, 

Q.  You  remember  the  addresses  of  the  policy-shops  that  you 
used  to  send  your  help?     A.  No,  sir;  I  never  kept  the  numbers. 

Q.  During  these  eight  years  that  you  lost  this  |47,000,  you 
had  a  house  at  No.  241  West  Thirty-ninth  street?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  had  a  house  at  No.  243  West  Thirty-ninth  street?  A^ 
No;  not  243.  !  1 

Q.  Did  you  live  there?     A.  I  never  lived  in  243. 

Q.  Had  you  a  house  in  Fortieth  street?  A.  Never  a  house 
of  that  kind;  no,  sir;  I  just  went  there, 

Q.  How  many  houses  had  you  altogether  while  up  town;  j'nst 
tell  us?  A.  I  had  104  West  Forty-sixth  street,  141  West  Forty- 
third  street,  207  West  Thirty-third  street,  152  West  Thirty-second 
street,  and  124  West  Thirty-flrst  street. 

Q.  Those  were  in  the  Tenderloin  district,  in  the  Tenderloin 
precinct,  the  Twenty-second  precinct?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  arrested?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Up  tbere?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Never  up  there?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  arrested  down  town  in  the  Fifteenth?  A.  Fif- 
teenth. -  '  ; 

Q.  How  many  years  were  you  altogether  in  the  Twenty-second 
and  in  the  Nineteenth  precincts?    A.  About  six  yeara. 

Q.  During  that  time  you  were  not  arrested?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  your  houses  raided?    A.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Goff. — That  is  all.  We  ask  you  to  notify  all  witnesses 
to  be  here  in  the  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  subpoenaed  to-day  will  at- 
tend at  half-past  10  o'clock;  the  committee  will  stand  adjourned 
until  that  time. 

Proceedings  of  the  sixty-ninth  session  of  the  committee  of 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the  police  department  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  Court-room,  Part  L 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Thursday,  December  20,  1894,  at 
10:30  a.  m.  \  ( 

Present. —  Senat'>rs  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuth- 
bert  W.  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley,  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John 
W.  GotT,  Frank  Moss,  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for 
the  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Mr.  Goff,  will  you  call  your  witnesses? 

Walter  S.  HairlBon,  oaJled  as  a  witn^s  on  belialf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  builder?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  your  place  of  business?  A.  Twenty-nine  Broad- 
way. 

Q.  I  believe  that  you  are  now  engaged  upon  competitive  plans 
or  specifications  made  for  a  contract  for  the  United  States 
government?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  why  I  call  you  now  to  let  yon  away;  did  you  build 
the  Morris  building?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Is  that  No.  29  Broadway?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  number  is  that?    A,  Corner  of  Broad  and  Beaver. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  year  you  were  building  that  Mor- 
ris building?  A.  We  commenced  it  in  1891,  and  finished  it 
in  1892. 
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Q.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  bridge  tte  sidewalk  there?  Al 
I  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  constructing  yonr  vaults?     A.  Yes,  wr, 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  permit  for  that  constructioD  ?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  From  what  department;  the  department  of  buildings?  A, 
From  the  vault  department 

Q.  The  what?    A.  From  the  vault  department 

Q.  That  is,  I  presume,  the  bureau  in  the  department  of  build- 
ings? A,  Well,  it  is  over  here,  across  the  way;  the  department 
of  buildings  is  up  town. 

Q,  The  department  trf  public  works?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works. 

Q.  While  you  were  constructing  that  vault  were  you  visited 
by  a  ward  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  ward  detective  was  it  that  visited  you?  A.  Mr. 
Burns. 

Q.  Ward  Detective  Burns?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  Old  Slip  station-house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  during  the  time  that  Captain  McLaughlin  was  in 
command  of  that  precinct?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  captain 
was  in  command;  but  I  supposed  it  was  him;  I  never  asked 
who  was  in  command. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact;  this  wardman  visited  you,  yon  say?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  What  did  he  say  to  you,  Mr.  Harrison?  A.  Well,  he  spoke 
to  me  about  occupying  the  sidewalk;  this  was  previous  to  the 
time  that  I  put  up  the  bridge;  he  spoke  to  me  about  occupying 
the  streets,  etc.,  and  he  told  me  that  he  expected  me  to  pay 
for  it 
Q.  He  expected  to  be  paid  for  it?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  Well,  I  told  bim  I  wa«  not  in  the 
habit  of  paying  for  carrying  on  my  work  on  the  buildings;  and 
I  did  not  think  it  was  right  and  proper  that  I  should  have  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  it;  I  had  my  permit,  and  that  was  all  I 
considered  I  ought  to  do;  but  he  told  me  that  I  would  have 
to  pay  the  department,  or  at  least  pay  them. 

Q.  Pay  the  police?    A.  Pay  the  police  for,  as  he  termed  it, 
looking  after  me. 
Q.  For  looking  after  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  did  you  refuse  to  pay  then?    A.  I  did;  that  Is  I 
demurred  over  it,  and  told  him  I  did  not  want  to  do  anything 
L.  654 
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of  the  kind;  and  I  was  told  I  would  have  to  do  it;  I  demurred  for 
Bome  little  time,  and  he  visited  me  afterward, 

Q.  That  Ib  the  second  time?    A.  A  second  time;  jes;  and  sooa 

after  that  I  commenced  to  put  my  bridge  over  the  sidewalk,      j 

Q.  Pardon  me,  a  moment;  when  he  visited  you  a  second  time 

do  jou  remember  a  conversation  you  had  with  him?    A.  No,  sir; 

something  similar  to  the  first, 

Q.  Then  you  commenced  to  build  your  bridge?  A.  Y^,  sir. 
Q,  What  occurred  then?  A.  Weil,  I  started  on  with  the 
bridge,  and  I  thinly  I  was  working  on  it  one  day;  I  came  down 
the  next  morning  to  the  building,  about  half -past  8  or  9  o'clock  — 
I  had  been  busy  up  town,  and  got  down  there  about  that  time, 
a  little  later  than  I  was  in  the  habit  of  doing  —  and 
when  I  got  down  there  some  of  my  men  told  me  my 
foreman  had  been  arrested  that  morning  and  taken  up 
to  the  Tombs ;  so,  of  course,  I  went  right  up  to  the 
Tombs  to  see  about  it;  I  was  pretty  mad,  and  worked 
up  about  my  foreman  being  arrested,  and  I  rushed  op 
there,  and  they  had  my  foreman  in  the  piisoner's  pen;  so,  of 
course,  I  waited  outside  the  rail  until  tie  case  was  called,  bo 
as  to  be  ready  if  tliere  was  any  fine  or  anything  like  that  to  get 
the  foreman  out;  and  after  waiting  quite  a  considerable  time 
the  case  was  called  and  my  foreman  went  forward  to  the 
judge  with  the  permit  and  showed  it  to  Mm,  and  the  officer 
that  was  with  the  foreman  also  stood  alonfrsidc,  you  know,  and 
«air  somethmg  or  other  which  I  did  not  hear,  of  course,  be- 
cause I  was  too  far  behind;  and  the  case  was  dismissed  and 
the  foreman  came  ojit  and  I  came  down. 

Q.  That  is,  on  presentation  of  the  permit  the  case  was  dis- 
missed by  the  judge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well?  A.  Then  I  came  out  with  the  police  officer,  with 
my  foreman,  and  I  said  to  the  officer,  "  What  do  you  mean  by 
arresting  my  foreman?"  well,  he  said,  "3  was  sent  up  to  do 
it;'-  well,  but.  I  said,  "He  has  got  a  permit,  and  everj-thlng 
like  that,  and  I  don't  see  what  right  you  had  to  arrest  him;" 
and  he  said,  •'  I  obeyed  orders,  and  that  is  all." 

Q.  He  said  he  obeyed  orders?    A.  He  said  he  obeyed  orders. 
<i.  Did  he  mention  the  name  of  any  person  that  issued  the 
orders?-    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q.  Who  was  captain  in  that  precinct? 
Mr.  GofiE.— McLaughlin;  he  is  now  inspector. 
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Q.  Well,  go  OD?  A.  Well,  soon  after  that,  that  very  same 
moraing,  after  I  got  down  to  the  Morris  building,  probaljl;_ 
half  an  hour  or  so  after  I  got  there,  this  Mr.  Bums  came  along; 
and  3  went  up  to  him,  and  I"  said,  "  What  does  this  mean,  my 
foreman  being  arrested  this  morning?"  "Oh,"  he  said,  "than 
was  all  a  mistake; "  well,  but  I  said,  "  That  is  not  a  very  pleat)- 
ant  mistake  for  me  to  have  my  foreman  locked  up  that  way 
and  put  in  the  prisoner's  pen;"  I  said.  "I  went  up  there  to 
see  about  it,  and  he  presented  his  permit  and  the  caae  was 
dismissed,  and  the  foreman  camie  back;"  "Oh,"  he  'said,  "it 
.was  all  a  mistake; "  so  that  was  the  way  it  vma  put  off;  and  I 
think  probably  a  day  or  two  after  that;  I  won't  say  positively 
whether  it  was  the  next  day  or  day  after  that  —  two  days  —  he 
came  around  again  and  spoke  to  me  about  what  I  had  to  do. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  told  me  that  I  would  have  to — ■ 
in  fact  he  told  me  I  would  have  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of  money. 

Q.  What  amount  did  he  mention?  AL  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  ' 

Q,  Did  he  say  you  would  have  to  pay  that  in  order  to  be  let 
alone?  A.  He  intimated  as  much  as  that;  said  that  I  would 
have  to  pay  that  amount  of  money,  and  wanted  me  to  attend  to 
It;  (he  intimated  as  mndi  tliat  If  I  did  not  I  would  not  have  any 
peace. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Just  what  did  he  say?  A,  Well,  he  mentioned  in  this  kind 
of  manner;  he  said,  "  Pay  that  |250  and  we  will  look  after  yon, 
and  take  care  of  yon,  and  you  wom't  have  any  trouble." 

Q,  Did  he  say,  "  You  will  have  trouble  It  you  don't  pay  it?  " 
'A'.  Ko;  ihe  did  not  say  I  would. 

Mr.  Qoff. —  But  hfe  said  if  he  did  pay  it  he  would  not  have 
any  trouble;    the  converse  of  the  proposition,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  understood  what  he  meant?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  understood. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

Q.  Did  you  pay  the  |250?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  Did  yon  ^ve  the  mon^  In  bills?    A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  ask  you  to  give  it  in  bills  to  him?     A.  Yea. 
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Q.  Were  you  going  to  give  it  to  him  by  check?  A-  It  made 
Tery  little  difference  to  me,  but  I  think  I  mentioned  he  could 
have  it  bj  check  or  by  bills;  I  would  not  say  positiTely;  but  1 
know  he  told  me  to  give  it  to  him  in  bills. 

Q,  Did  you  give  it  to  him  at  that  time  or  at  a  later  occasion? 
A.  On  a  later  occasion;  I  think  the  day  after. 

Q.  You  made  the  appointment  with  him  to  come  around  the 
day  after,  did  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  made  the  appointment  with 
him;  I  believe  I  told  him  I  would  give  it  to  him  the  next 
diiy,  and  directly  the  next  day  he  came  around,  and  I  went  to 
the  station-house  with  him,  and  did  not  give  it  to  him  in  front 
of  the  bnilding;  I  gave  it  to  Mm  in  the  station-honse. 

tj.  Who  did  you  see  in  the  station-house?  A.  I  only  saw  the 
tergeant.  ' 

^}.  At  the  desk?    A.  At  the  desk;  that  is  all. 
Q.  Did  you  go  into  a  private  room  to  give  it  to  him?    A. 
Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Did  you  hand  him  the  roll  of  bills  —  the  $250  in  a  roll 
of  bills  right  in  there?    A.  He  told  me  to  go  in  the  back  room. 

Q.  No  one  but  himeelt  and  yourself  being  present,  I  sup- 
pose?   A,  No  one.  * 
Q.  Now,  could  you  approximate  the  date  when  yoo  paid  that 
money?    A.  Not  positively;  I  think  it  was  somewheies  about 
July  —  it  may  have  been  July  or  August  of  1892;  somewheres 
.aboxit  that  time.  ' 
Q.  Tt  was  in  the  summer  mouths  anyway?    A.  Yee,  sir;  it 
was  in  the  summer  months.  ( 
Q.  After  that  were  yon  molested,  or  any  of  your  men?    A. 
"No,  sir. 

Q.  And  we  understand  you  correctly,  do  we,  when  you  told 
ns  you  had  complied  with  all  the  requirements  of  the  depart-  ■ 
n.eot  and  the  law,  as  you  understood  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  To  get  a  permit  to  construct  this  bridge  over  the  vaults" 
A.  Certainly;  I  would  not  attempt  it  without. 

Q.  You  have  constrncted  some  large  buildings  in  the  city? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  Columbia  building?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  And  lliis  Morris  building?     A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  the  business?    A. 
About  15  years. 

Q,  Ts  that  the  only  money  you  ever  paid  to  the  police?  A. 
That  is  all. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  It  is  not  customrtrj  in  your  business  to  pay  for  every 
slight  violation  of  the  building  laws  to  somebody?  A.  You 
mean  if  we  are  arrested  and  pay  a  fine? 

Q,  No;  without  being  arrested;  when  the  inspectors  come 
around  and  inspect  the  houses  you  are  building  and  you  hap- 
pen to  make  a  trivial  departaie  from  the  building  laws,  that 
they  levy  a  tribute  upon  you;  isn't  that  true?    A.  Not  with  nie. 

Q.  Don't  you  have  to  pay  all  the  way  from  $25  to  f50  to  the 
building  inspectors  for  every  building  you  put  up  in  this  city? 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Don't  you  know  there  is  such  a  custom?  A.  I  do  not  know, 
that  there  is  such  a  custom. 

Q,  Haven't  you  heard  there  is?  A.  I  can  not  say  I  have 
heard  it  exactly;  I  have  heard  intimatioji,  but  nothing  of  my 
own  knowledge  to  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  Is  it  not  generally  understood  in  your  trade  that  there  la 
such  a  custom?    A.  No,  sir;  I  think  not 

Q.  What?    A.  No;  I  do  not  thmk  it  is  genea"ally  underBtoiocl. 

Q.  But  you  have  heard  rumors  to  that  effect?  A.  I  have  heard 
rumors,  of  course;  I  have  heard  rumors  all  along  of  different 
things. 

Q.  Has  anybody  approached  you  for  payment  of  that  kind? 
A.  You  mean  from  the  police  department? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No,  sir.  j 

Q.  Or  inspectors?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goffi  , 

Q.  You  could  identify  this  Bums  if  you  saw  him?  A.  Yes. 
Mr.  Moss. —  Mr  Chairman,  I  have  a  piece  of  evidence  here 
which  will  have  to  be  introdnced  in  the  form  of  an  afttdavit,  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  the  affiant  from  the  city,  and  I  was 
unable  to  obtain  his  presence  before  the  committee  at  this  time, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a -statement  conoeming  this 
document  before  I  read  it  H.  M.  Stanynought  vras  a  detective 
in  the  employ  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime.  About 
July,  1893,  there  came  to  me  a  statement  that  Mr.  Stanynought 
had  been  corrupted  by  certain  police  ofBcials  at  police  head- 
quarters and  that  he  was  taking  our  reports  or  rather  his  re- 
porta  of  our  work  to  them.    I  instructed  Captain  Wishart,  our 
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superintendent,  to  bring  Mi-.  Stanynouglit  to  us,  wliicli  he  did; 
and  I  tased  Mr.  Stunynought  with  this  charge  against  liim,  and 
he  at  first  denied  it,  being  then  in  the  presi^ee  of  Captain 
Wishart  and  myself,  there  being  a  possibility  of  two  witnesses 
against  him  on  his  confession. 

Chairman  Lesow. —  The  stenographer  will  note  that  Mr.  Moes 
has  been  sworn  and  this  is  testimony. 

Mr,  Moss.— Yes,  sir;  I  am  willing  to  have  it  so.  1  sent  Mr. 
Wishart  out  of  the  room  and  aslied  Mr.  Stanynought  to  malie  a 
clean  breast  of  this  whole  matter,  and  stating  I  knew  he  had 
been  to  headquarters;  whereupon  he  confessed  he  had  been  to 
headquarters  in  Mulberry  street,  and  liad  been  giving  the  reports 
of  his  work  to  Inspector  Williams.  I  then  asked  Mm  to  give  me 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  matter,  and  told  him  that  in  his  con- 
dition of  excitement,  for  he  was  very  much  excited,  that  I  should 
not  ask  him  to  make  the  statement;  that  I  desired  to  have  it 
made  carefully  and  intelligently,  he  might  make  it  during  the 
night  and  leave  it  with  me  the  next  day.  He  made  siich  a  state- 
ment and  placed  the  statement  in  the  safe  in  the  office  of  the 
society,  where  it  was  discovered  by  Captain  Wishart.  Captain 
Wishart,  as  he  has  infoirmed  me,  and  as  Mr.  Kennison  informed 
me,  took  this  statement  to  Mr.  Kennison's  office,  after  having 
made  a  correct  copy  of  it,  hurried  forward  and  compareij  his 
copy  with  that  of  Stanynought's  automatic  statement,  and  then 
placed  Stanynought's  own  statement  in  the  office  safe,  so 
that  Stanynought  should  not  be  wary,  by  supposing  it  had  been 
removed.  Mr.  Stanynought,  the  next  day,  declined  to  give  me  the 
statement  he  had  made,  although  he  read  it  to  me,  saying  he  con- 
sidered himself  in  great  personal  danger  from  the  police  depart- 
ment, if  he  should  put  such  a  statement  into  anybody  else's  hand, 
and  aiter  several  consultations  npoo  the  subject  he  left  me. 
Some  time,  afterward,  I  received  word  from  Dr.  Parkhurst 
that  Mr.  Stanynought  was  to  meet  him  at  his  house  with 
reference  to  an  unpaid  baJance  of  salary,  and  desiring  my 
presence  there.  I  attended  upon  that  morning:  T  will  give 
you  the  date.  That  was  in  the  nest  year,  the  Rth  of  March, 
1894,  and  Mr.  Stanynought  was  present;  and  I  had  with  me 
Una  copy  of  Stanynought's  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  Captain  Wishart,  and  cwnpared  as  I  have  already  stated. 
I  showed  the  statement  to  Mr.  Stanynought  and  told  him  he  had 
committed  the  grave  wrong  against  us,  and  was  in  no  position 
to  ask  for  the  payment  of  any  baJanoe  of  salary;  that  we  had  ■ 
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been  williag  to  waive  the  question  of  punisliing  him,  pro 
Tided  he  had  made  a  etatement  to  us,  put  into  our  possesaion 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  matter,  and  I  asked  him  if  then 
lie  wa«  willing  to  make  that  statement,  aind  he  said  he  would 
make  it.  So  he  read  this  statement  over,  taking  it  into  his  own 
hands  and  struck  out  four  words  which  appear  liere  erased, 
signed  it,  and  swore  to  it  in  my  presence.  I  certified  to  it  as 
notory  public,  and  Dr,  Parkhurst  atta«lied  his  srignature  to 
it  to  the  effect  that  the  paper  was  Mgned  in  his  presence. 
With  that  introduction,  I  will  read  this  affidavit,  which  is  not 
very  long. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Isn't  it  just  as  well  to  put  it  on  record 
that  every  effort  has  been  made  by  you  to  subpoena  this 
witness? 

Mr.  Moss. — Yea,  sir.  ' 

Chairman  Jjexow, — And  that  he  has  gone  from  the  State, 
and  that  you  can  not  get  any  clew  to  his  present  whereabouts? 

Mr.  Moss. — I  will  say  further  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat 
when  Mr.  Btanynought  placed  this  in  my  hand^,  signed,  he 
told  me  that  he  considered  himself  in  great  danger  now  that  this 
paper  had  gone  out  of  his  posseBsion  —  great  dai^er  from  the 
police  force;'  and  he  asked  me,  as  a  man,  not  to  use  this  paper 
in  public  until  I  Iiad  given  him  five  days'  notice  of  my  inten- 
tion, directing  that  notice  to  Mm  under  cover  In  New  Jersey. 
Some  time  ago,  I  sent  him  that  notice  by  telegraph. 

Chairman   Lexow. — More   than  five  days? 

Mr.  Moss. — Oh,  yes;  more  than  five  days,  and  I  received 
a  comm'unication  and  reply  fr<Hn  which  I  have,  showing  he 
received  my  notice,  and  I  will  put  that  in  evidence  later  — 
his  reply. 

Mr,  Moss  read  the  following  paper  in  evidence,  and  it  is 
marked  Exhibit  1  of  this  date: 

"On  July  24,  1893,  I  went  to  see  Albert  W.  McDonald, 
sergeant  of  police  at  the  Fifth  precinct,  in  the  city  of  New 
York;  I  had  known  him  for  several  years.  My  intention  in 
going  to  him  was  to  try  and  obtain  his  help  to  get  a  good 
position,  as  I  was  dissatisfied  with  the  one  I  had,  but  I  had 
then  no  Intention  of  doing  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  6t 
Crime  any  harm.  I  told  him  where  I  worked,  and  he  told 
me  to  come  and  see  him  the  next  evening,  July  25th,  whicfc 
I  did. 

"  He  told  me  that  he  had  seen  Alexander  S.  Williams,  in- 
spector of  police  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  asked  me  how 
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I  would  like  an  appointment  as  a  detective  in  the  regular 
d^artment.  I  told  him  I  would  like  it,  ajid  he  told  me  if  I  did 
as  Williams  wished,  I  would  get  it,  and  asked  me  to  go  and 
see  Williams  at  his  home,  109  East  Tenth  street,  New  York 
city.  I  went  there,  taking  a  letter  from  McDonald,  which  I 
gave  to  Williams.  He  asked  me  how  I  came  to  be  employed 
by  the  society,  I  told  him.  He  said,  "Are  youi  willing  to  tell 
what  you  know?"  I  said,  "Yes."  He  asked  me  who  I  re- 
oedved  orders  from.  I  told  him  from  Superintendent  Wishart. 
He  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  Superintendent  Wishart. 
I  told  him  that  I  was  sure  that  he  was  an  honest 
man.  Williams  looked  at  me,  and  said,  "  Do  you 
think  he  would  take  a  bribe  of  money?"  said,  "I  thought  not" 
He  said,  "  Did  you  ever  receive  any  money  from  anyone  to  give 
to  him; "  I  said,  "  No; "  he  asked  me  if  I  had  cojaes  of  reports; 
I  told  him  yes;  he  said  that  I  would  hear  from  him  in  a  few 
days  through  McDonald;  I  saw  McDonald  a  short  time  after, 
and  he  told  me  to  meet  him  at  1:30  P.  M.,  corner  of  Fourth 
street  and  the  Bowery,  and  to  bring  any  copies  of  reports  with 
me;  this  day  was,  I  think,  August  3d,  but  I  am  not  sure;  I  met 
Mm  as  instructed,  and  we  went  to  police  headqn^ers,  where 
we  saw  Williams;  he  told  me  that  he  was  very  sony  that  his 
stenographer  was  off  that  afternoon  to,  I  believe,  some  picnio 
given  by  one  of  the  police  commissioners,  and  asked  me  to  be 
thlere  the  next  day  at  2  P,  M.;  I  went  there  as  requested  and 
was  introduced  by  Williams  to  his  sten(^raphep,whO' he  called 
Frank,  who  wore  the  uniform  coat  of  the  New  Police  Depart- 
ment, with  the  rank  of  roundsman,  but  he  wore  no  shield; 
Williams  told  him  I  would  inform  him  of  the  manner  work  was 
done  by  the  society,  and  of  my  connection  with  tihem;  Frank 
t3ien  left  us  and  went,  I  believe,  to  prepare  a  room  for  us  to 
talk  in;  I  then  said  to  Williains,Inspeetor  McDonald  told  me 
tiKat  you  would  appoint  me  a  detective  in  the  regular  department 
if  I  told  all  I  knew;  "  Well,"  he  said,  "  Ton  do  as  I  say  and  all 
will  be  well;  you  will  be  taken  care  of,  and  put  where  you  can 
miake  a  good  living; "  I  then  went  into  an  inner  office  vritfli 
Frank;  I  read  some  of  the  reports  to  him,  and  told  him  hk>w 
long  I  was  with  the  society;  when  he  said,  "I  think  I  could 
save  time  by  typewriting  direct  from  your  reports;  aad  he  l^t 
me  for  a  few  minutes  to  go  into  Inspector  Williams's  room; 
yrUea  he  returned  he  said,  "  Now,  do  yon  know  of  Superintend- 
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emt  Wi^art  ever  recedving  any  money  frian  anyone  connected 
with  any  of  these  houses; "  I  told  Mm  no;  "  Now,"  he  said,  "  you 
retuember  22  Bayard  street?"  I  said,  "Yes;"  he  said,  "Sup- 
pose the  man  there  had  given  you  a  letter  telling  you  to  deliver 
it  to  Superintendent  Wiahart,  you  could  have  partly  opened  It 
and  see  money  in  it,  and  resealed  it  and  given  it  to  Wishart, 
just  laid  it  on  his  desk,  or  handed  it  to  him;  no  one  could  blame 
you  for  delivering  a  letter,  as  you  would  have  suppoeed  it  to 
be;  this  could  have  happened  two  or  three  times;  and  if  you 
were  backed  by  the  man  saying  he  did  Ms  part,  you  would  be 
all  right;  then  we  might  call  to  mind  other  places  where  the 
same  thing  occurred."  I  said,  "  No;  I  did  not  know  of  any  such 
tranfloction ;"  while  we  were  talking  he  kept  writing  in  short 
hand.  I  now  began  to  see  how  I  was  to  be  used,  and  I  told  Mm 
I  had  an  appointment  wMch  I  did  not  dare  to  break;  so  he  told 
iWilliamB,  and  I  saw  Williams  as  I  passed  out;  he  said,  "  I  want 
you  to  remain  about  20  days  where  you  ar^;  I  will  haTe  your 
reports  typewritten,  and  will  let  you  know  through  McDonald 
.when  to  come  and  sign  them;"  I  then  left  and  went  to  tlie 
Fifth  precinct  of  police  and  saw  McDonald;  I  told  Mm  Williams 
did  not  seem  ready  to  do  as  I  understood  he  would,  and  that 
he  wanted  'too  much;  McDonald  said,  "  You  do  whatever  he 
B&ys;  he  will  appoint  you,  for  he  told  me  he  would;  and-I  know 
be  will;  so  Harry,  you  do  as  he  says; "  I  said,  "  Will,  I  am  sick 
of  the  whole  thing;"  he  said,  "Now,  do  not  worry;  I  will  see 
Williams  to-morrow,  August  5th,  and  will  see  yon  Saturday 
night,  August  5th,  or  on  Sunday  P.  M.,  August  6th; "  August 
5th  I  did  not  see  McDonald,  but  did  on  August  6tii;  he  told  me 
that  Williams  had  left  headquarters  early  Saturday,  and  tiiat 
he  could  not  see  Williams  until  Monday,  August  7th,  and  that 
he  would  see  me  Tuesday,  August  8th;  I  then  left  McDonaid; 
the  two  appointments  I  never  kept;  I  am  now  fnlly  aware  of 
the  intention  of  the  police  department  which  I  am  sure  was, 
with  my  assistance  and  that  of  keepers  of  housee  of  prostitu- 
tion, to  make  evidence  against  Superintendent  Wishart,  a  man> 
who  I  believe  to  be  above  suspidon,  and  I  have  decided  to  leave 
the  city  as  soon  as  this  is  sworn  to  by  me;  further  since  my  con- 
nection with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime,  I  never 
saw  any  action  of  any  of  its  oflicers  that  were  otherwise  thaiJ 
Konesf!  and  honorable;  I  will  not  try  to  excuse  myself  for  my 
actlona,  bnt  acknowledge  that  I  was  willing  to  sell  the  society's 
secrets,  but  not  to  give  false  evidence  to  convict  an  innocent 
I  li  655 
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man,  as  I  believe  certain  officials  of  the  police  department  in 
the, city  of  New  York  wanted  me  to  do;  my  reason  in  writing 
this  statement  and  giving  it  to  you  Ih  so  that  if  my  misdeeds  are 
used  and  enlarged  on  by  the  police,  that  this  will  show  my  con- 
nection with  them  in  a  true  light.  Further,  I  have  not  swom 
to  or,  signed  any  statement  for  the  police  department  of  any 
kind.  : 

HAERY  W.  STANYNOUGHT. 
Swom  to  before  me  this  6tlil 
day  of  March,  1894. 
FRANK  MOSS, 

Notary  Public. 
In  presence  of  C.  H.  Parkhurst 

Mr.  Mobs. —  This  emphamzea  the  statement  that  I 
have  made,  that  these  police  officials,  while  not  posted  upon 
what  is  going  on  in  their  own  department,  not  posted  concern- 
ing the  members  of  their  own  force,  who  have  been  proved  here 
to  have  been  doing  wrong,  were  taking  very  extraordinary  means, 
and,  to  some  extent,  successful  means  to  become  possessed 
of  what  the  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Crime  was  doing; 
and  this  circumstance  just  narrated,  tallying  exactly  with  the 
statement  that  was  given  to  me  by  Stanynought,  in  my  ofiSce 
on  the  first  occasion,  is  another  Indication  of  the  conspiracy  to 
which  I  alluded  yesterday,  in  which  police  officials  were  inter- 
ested to  secure  crippling  of  the  Society  (or  the  Prevention  of 
Crime. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  This  goes  a  great  deal  further.  It  indi- 
cates an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  police  to  cwnmit  a  crime. 

Mr.  Mobs. —  Yes;  as  an  illustration  of  the  Gardner  case  to 
which  we  referred  yesterday; 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Allaire  here? 

An  Officer. —  He  ia  outside;  I  will  send  him  right  in. 

Mr.  GofE. —  Is  Robert  Brown  here?  (No  reply.)  Mr.  Edwards 
here?     (Mr.  Edwards  appears.) 

Anthony  J.  Allaire,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  dive  kept  by  Owney  Geoghegan,  in 
your  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Geoghegan  had 
quite  a  number  of  complaints  against  him. 
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Q,  Mj  question  is,  did  you  ever  arrest  Geoghegan?  A,  Me, 
myself;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  oflBcers  arrest  Mm,  while  you  were  in  command  of 
that  precinct?    A.  It  is  my  impression  they  did, 

Q.  I  want  the  fact?  A.  Mr.  Geoghegan  was  arrested  so  often 
I  can  not  tell  who  arrested  him. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  that  at  any  time,  while  you  were  captain 
of  that  precinct,  Geoghegan  was  ever  arrested  and  brought  to 
the  bar  of  any  court,  and,  if  so,  to  what  court?  A.  To  the  best 
of  my  recollection,  he  was  arrested. 

Q.  For  what?  A.  Either  for  a  violation  of  the  Escise  Law  or 
something  of  that  kind ;  I  can  not  remember. 

Q.  He  kept  open  the  whole  time  that  you  were  in  command 
of  that  precinct;  did  he  not?  A.  No;  he  was  not  there  all  the 
time;  he  was  there  a  large  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  there  the  whole  of  the  time?  A.  Ko;  the  place 
waa  broken  up  while  I  was  there, 

Q.  WhOT  waa  Geogliegaii's  place  broken  up?  A.  I  think  ia 
1886.  , 

Q.  You  swear  it  was  broken  up  while  you  were  captain  of  that 
precinct?  A.  No;  1  wont  swear  to  it,  but,  to  thte  beet  of  my 
reoollection,  It  was.  i 

Q.  That  was  rather  an  important  place  in  your  precinct,  was 
it  not?    A.  You  could  find  about  everybody  in  there. 

Q.  It  was  a  notorious  place,  was  it  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  waa 
a  notorious  place.  ' 

Q.  And  the  notoriety  of  the  place  and'  its  evil  character  were 
frequently  brought  to  your  official  attention?  A.  It  was  known 
as  a  resort  of  —  ' 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it,  captain,  brought  to  your  oflScial  attention  or  not? 
A.  No,  sir;  not  particularly,  no  more  than  any  other  place. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Were  there  any  complaints  made  against  that  place,  par- 
ticularly?   A,  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  have  a  convenient  memory  for  failing  to  recollect  very 
important  things,  have  you  not?  A.  I  try  to  recollect  the  best 
I  can,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q-  Is  your  memory  impaired?    A,  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 
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Q,  Was  not  that  an  important  thing  to  have  men,  citizens,  pre- 
ferring complaints  to  yon,  regarding  the  character  of  this 
house,  this  place  kept  by  Owney  Geoghegan?  A.  That  is  a 
troulilesome  question  to  me,  because  I  can't  answer  it 

Q.  I  think  it  is  troublesome?  A.  Very  troublesooie;  I  can't 
answer  that.  ' 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  this  county  after  hearing  sworn  testi- 
mony before  them  made  a  presentment  in  whicli  the  following 
paragraph  occurs:  "It  further  appeared  that  on  the  11th  of 
April,  1883,  Mr,  J.  Whitney  notified  in  writing  Anthony  J. 
Allaim  of  the  Tenth  precinct  that  one  Owen  Geoghegan  kept 
a  saloon  at  103  Bowery  where,  without  license,  and  in  defiance 
■of  law,  he  sold  intoxicating  liquor  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and 
on  Sunday,  and  that  the  place  was  frequented  by  boys  and 
girls  and  prostitutes;  notwithstanding  this  notification  Geog- 
hegan sold  liquor  during  the  week,  and  on  the  following  Sun- 
day eight  or  ten  other  saloons  were  open  and  openly  Tiolating 
the  law  " — do  you  recollect  liat?    A.  I  recollect  a  presentment 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  notification  or  not?  A.  I  don't  re- 
member the  notification,  ' 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  fact  that  after  you  received  a  com- 
plaint against  Geohegan's  place  that  he  was  sellin?^  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Excise  Law  and  selling  without  a  license,  and  that 
he  was  keeping  a  resort  of  the  worst  character  in  town,  do 
jou  remember  that  after  that  he  continued  to  violate  the  law 
and  to  entertain  the  worst  characters  in  town?  A.  Do  I  recol- 
lect it? 

.Q.  Yes;  do  you  recollect  it?  A.  Those  questions  are  very 
strong,  i 

Q.  Do  you  recollect  it;  never  mind  the  questions?  A.  It 
was  frequented  by  both  good  and  bad. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that  now;  1  ask  you  do  you  recollect 
if  after  you  received  notice  that  these  open  and  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  the  law  did  not  continue? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yon  must  know  whether  they  did  con- 
tinue in  your  precinct  or  not  after  a  pre.wntment  of  that  kind, 
which  became  public  property,  and  certainly  you  were  inter- 
ested in  it,  whether  after  that  notorious  and  opon  violations 
of  the  law  continued? 

The  Witness. —  They  claimed  there  not  to  sell;  Geoghegan 
claimed  not  to  sell. 
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Q.  And  you  ■were  influenced  by  Geoghegan's  claim?    A.  Ko. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  act?     A.  I  sent  officers  tliero. 

Q.  It  was  not  a  question  of  claim,  it  was  a  qxiest'on  ttiat  you 
had  a  right  to  see  his  license  exhibited  p'lblicly  in  his  place, 
that  is  the  law,  no  matter  what  he  claimed  —  tluir  is  the  law? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  yon  see  the  license  exhibited  in  his  place,  or  did  von 
instruct  any  officer  to  go  there?     A.  Yes,  si?. 

t;.  What  officer  did  you  send  there?     A,  I  don't  recollect  now. 

Q.  Was  the  license  ever  exhibited?    A,  I  couldn't  recollect. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  license  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  When  you  were  in  there  and  when  you  did  not  see  a  license 
did  you  arrest  him  for  a  violation  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.  He 
was  not  violating  the  law  in  my  presence. 

Q.  Captain  Allaire,  do  you  mean  to  tell  this  committee  and  to  . 
speak  to  the  intelligent  people. of  New  York,  that  you  visited 
Geoghejran's  saloon,  knowing  that  he  had  no  license,  knowing 
that  he  had  a  bar  in  a  concert-room,  and  refused  to  arrest  him 
or  to  close  the  place  because  he  did  not  violate  it  in  your 
presence  —  do  you  mean  that  answer  to  ijo  to  the  intelligent 
people  of  New  York?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I  can  give  any 
■  better. 

Q.  Yon  can  not  give  any  better?    A.  I  don't  think  I  can. 

Q.  Were  you  in  uniform?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

<J.  You  were  well  known,  of  course?    A.  Well  known. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  further  made  the  presentment  "  On  the 
20th  of  April  a  second  written  notice  was  sent  to  Captain 
Allaire,  again  calling  his  attention  to  the  saloons  found  open 
and  violating  the  law  in  his  precinct  and  insisting  that  he  en- 
force the  law;  nevertheless,  on  the  following  Sunday,  a  number 
of  saloons  were  selling  liquor  in  his  precinct; "  liave  yon  got  any 
explanation  to  make  to  tliat  presentment  by  the  grand  jury? 
A-  I  never  recollect  but  one. 

Q.  I  am  reading  from  this  paragraph,  each  of  these  para- 
graphs; the  presentment  is  of  being  guilty  of  different  acts  of 
official  negligefloe,  amounting  to  crimes?  A.  The  day  that  I 
understood  such  a  presentment  was  made  was  of  eight  salootna 
and  Geogbegan's  on  that  Sunday;  th)ose  eight  and  seven  others 
were  arrested;  now,  you  call  my  attention  to  it;  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  rememl>er;  Geogbegan's  place  was  closed  that  day,  the 
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Suudaj  you  epeak  of;  and  the  only  person  that  was  in  thOTe 
.was  ufflcer  Smock,  a  dog,  and  a  watchman. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  becoming  a  little  refreshed?  A.  Yes;  I 
have  got  to  think  over  a  lifetime;  Mr.  Goll,  will  jou  let  me  aisk 
jou,  was  there  any,  record  of  that  grand  jury? 

Q,  Was  there  ever  any  record  of  the  presentment?  A.  Pre- 
sentment; but  was  there  any  evidence  ever  taken  before  tbat 
grand  jury? 

(i.  I  was  not  before  the  grand  jury,  were  you?    A.,  nio,  sir. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  declare  on  their  oaths  that  there  was  sworn 
testimony,  and  the  grand  jury  could  not  have  made  a  present- 
ment unless  they  had  sworn  testimony  before  tJiem?  A.  Mr. 
Thurber  stated  to  a  friend  of  mine  that  there  was  not  any 
testimony.  I 

Q.  Never  mind  what  a  friend  of  yours  stated;  this  is  the 
action  of  the  grand  jury  in  this  ciij  and  county,  and  it  fonas 
part  of  the  record;  and  the  grand  jury  further  says,  "In  the 
opinion  of  the  gr^d  jury  the  failure  upon  the  part  of  these 
officers  to  enforce  the  law  —  meaning  yourself  and  Williams  — 
to  enforce  the  law  in  tBeir  respective  precdiicts  indicates  either 
■QiB,t  these  officers  are  willfully  conniving  at  the  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  law  which  have  long  existed  in  their  prednots,  or  else 
that  they  are  incompetent  and  unfit  for  the  positions  which 
they  now  hold;"  do  you  remember  hearing  Hhat  frwnthe  pre- 
sentment of  the  grand  jury?  A.  Yes;  that  was  all  in  it — we 
had  no  Lexow  committee  then, 

Q.  If  we  had  had  a  Lexow  committee  then,  the  chances  are  a 
thousand  to  one  that  the  presentment  to  the  grand  jury  would 
have  been  verified  while  we  had  the  facts  fresh?  A.  Why 
didn't  they  indict;  1  will  give  yon  a  presentment  from  the 
oitizens  of  the  neighborhood  if  you  will  let  me;  from  that  very 
same  thing;  I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket;  and  from  the  ministers. 

Q,  I  can  apprehend  what  the  citizens  of  that  neighborhood 
would  give  you?    A.  Will  you  read  it,  sir? 

Q.  Let  me  look  at  it?  (Witness  hands  counsel  the  paper  re 
ferred  to.)  A.  Glad  to  do  it;  it  ia  a  communlcatioii  sent  by  the 
oitizens  to  the  board  of  police  — -  excuse  me  if  I  am  a  little  neiv 
vous  under  a  five  or  six  gun  battery. 

Q.  You  ajre  an  old  vet,  you  ought  to  be  used  to  it?  A.  Now, 
if  you  will  read  that,  and  read  that  all  down  there  and  thie  te- 
marks  of  the  ministers  T  will  stand  on  it;  and  hiere  is  a  letter 
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from  Anthony  Comstock,  if  you  want  that;  please  read  it  aloud 
so  that  the  Senators  can  hear  it 

Q.  You  prooeeded  to  get  up  this  indorsement  from  the  dtizens 
of  that  district?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  asked  for  it. 

Q.  After  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jary  was  made?  A. 
So,  sir;  T  neTer  asked  for  it 

Q.  It  was  after  the  presentment  of  the  grand  jury?  A.  Mr. 
Goff,  I  never  asked  (or  it 

Q.'l  am  asking  you  if  you  proceeded  to  get  this  presented  to 
the  board  of  police?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 

Q.  How  did  it  get  printed  in  the  city  official  record?  A.  The 
citizens  done  it  and  forwariled  it  to  police  headquarters. 

Q.  Is  that  the  use  the  city  official  record  is  made  of?  A. 
That  is  "what  they  seem  to  have  made  of  it;  it  is  a  communica- 
tion from  citizens. 

Q,  Captain,  would  you  allow  me  to  retain  this,  and  I  will 
give  it  back  to  you?    A.  Tee;  yon  won't  lose  it? 

Q.  No;  I  won't  lose  it?     A,  That  is  part  of  my  character, 

Q.  Have  you  to  depend  upon  that  for  your  character?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  a  policeman's  character  is  always  in  the  air. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  further  says,  in  this  presentment,  "In 
conclusion,  we  earnestly  recommend  that  the  district  attorney 
should  give  his  special  attention  to  this  subject,  and  spare  no 
pains  or  reasonable  expense  to  ferret  out  and  bring  to  speedy 
justice  any  and  all  of  these  custodians  of  the  public  safety  who 
have  been  false  to  their  trust  While  we  hesitate  to  prefer  a 
criminal  charge,  by  way  of  indictment,  against  these  captains, 
Tve  earnestly  recommend  and  urge  that  Captain  Williams  and 
Captain  Allaire  be  removed  from  their  positions  on  the  force 
on  account  of  their  manifest  unfitness?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
cheap.  i 

Q.  Your  memory  seemed  to  fail  you  so  much  yesterday,  I 
"thought  I  would  refresh  it  to-day;  this  grand  jury  presentment 
did  not  disturb  you  in  the  least;  did  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Things  went  on  in  the  same  old  rut?  A.  I  felt,  under  the 
circumstances,  I  had  been  doing  my  duty,  and  fot  that  reason 
I  had  no  fear  of  the  grand  jury;  I  would  rather  have  an  indict- 
ment than  a  presentment,  then  there  is  a  chance  to  defend 
yourself. 

Q.  I  want  to  ask  you  onp  or  two  questions  about  this  steam- 
boat squad;  you  testified,  yesterday,  that  you  never  heard  that 
steamship  companies  had  to  pay  to  police  officers  detailed  for 
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duty  on  their  piers  until  it  came  out  before  this  committee?  A., 
Yes,  sir;  I  will  explp'D  to  you  why  I  never  heard  it 

Q.  Just  answer  my  questions,  please;  you  mean  to  say  that 
you,  as  captain  of  a  precinct,  of  such  limited  Bcope  and  juris- 
liction  as  the  steamboat  sqnad,  could  have  been  in  command  of 
that  precinct  for  two  years  or  over,  without  knowing  of  corrupt 
practices  existing  among  all  your  policemen?  A.  I  must  plead 
ignorance,  sir. 

Q,  You  plead  the  same  ignorance  of  that  as  you  do  to  the 
corrupt  practices  carried  on  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  wliile  you 
were  captain  there?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  said,  yesterday,  that  you  instructed  your  men  and 
forbade  them  to  accept  blackmail;  now,  I  would  like  you  to  fix 
that;  fix  that  occasion,  as  to  the  time?  A.  1  can  not;  at  6  o'clock 
in  the  evening  — 

Q.  Pardon  me  a  moment;  then  it  was  a  general  instruction, 
was  It?  A.  General  instruction  at  6  or  8  o'clock  to  enforce  all 
laws. 

Q.  Then  they  were  instructed  every  day?    A.  Every  day. 

Q.  Not  to  accept  blackmail?  A.  I  don't  think  that  blackmail 
was  mentioned;  but  to  enforce  the  law.' 

,Q.  That  is  general,  of  course;  we  know  there  are  a  great 
many  ways  of  killing  a  dog  besides  hanging  him;  now,  captain, 
you  understand,  as  an  old  policeman,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  cap- 
tain to  give  orders  formally,  and  while  giving  the  orders  to 
wink  the  other  eye?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  occasion  was  there  for  you  to  admonish  the  men  in 
your  command  not  to  accept  blackmail?  A.  It  was  not  given 
in  that  language. 

Q.  What  language  did  you  gijve  it  in?  A.  Enforcement  of  all 
laws. 

Q.  That  is  general;  that  is  a  platitude;  enforcement  of  all 
laws;  if  all  the  laws  had  been  enforced,  captain,  this  committee 
would  never  have  had  to  come  down  to  New  York  —  then  your 
orders  were  not  carried  out?  A.  Conld  not  have  been  according 
to  your  theory. 

Q.  Not  to  my  theory,  but  according  to  the  facts  and  according 
to  the  grand  jury  of  this  county?  A.  Yes;  that  is  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

Q.  They  were  not  carried  out?    A.  Na 

Q,  The  three  sergeants  of  your  pnerainot  havei  sworn  in 
relation  to  this  envelope  placed  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk, 
and  they  have  sworn  that  no  officer  had  access  to  that  drawer, 
or  had  a  right  to  open  it,  except  the  three  sergeants  and  the 
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captain;  now,  can  you  say  that  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  that  envelope?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  Any  knowledge  that  it  was  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Knew  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  this  time,  Captain  Allaire,  these  corrupt  practioea 
were  being  carried  on  right  under  your  nose  and  you  knew 
nothing  about  them?    A.  So  it  seems  from  their  statement 

Q,  Every  month?    A.  Yes,  sir;  from  these  statements. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  '  i 

Q.  And  that  your  jwedeoessor  was  the  collector?  A.  Well, 
I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  And  he  continued  to  be  the  collector  under  your  com- 
mand?   A.  I  dom't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  He  swears  so?  A.  That  is  his, business;  I  never  auilior- 
ized  him  to  collect  \ 

Q.  What  did  you  do  as  police  captain  to  earn  your  salary 
and  enforce  the  laws  that  you  were  directed  to  enforce;  what 
did  you  dot  after  these  corrupt  practices  were  carried  on  day 
after  day  for  years  without  your  knowledge?  A.  Could  be 
done  easily  enough. 

Q.  Could  be  done  easily  enough?    A.  Yea. 

:Q,  So  that  we  have  it  that  "a  police  captain  can  be  hood- 
winked?   A.  He  can;  he  is  only  one  man. 

Q.  I  do  not  say  he  is  a  Siamese  twins;  we  have  it  that  a 
police  captain  in  his  precinct  can  be  hoodwinked  and  imposed 
upon  even  by  his  own  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  blackmail  and  extortion  may  be  carried  on,  both, 
without  his  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  S  .  ^ 

Q,  The  sergeant  who  waa  acting  captain  before  yon  haa 
testified  here  that  an  envelope  was  put  into  that  drawer,  and 
that  the  only  men  who  could  take  that  envelope  away,  and 
give  it  to  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended,  the  inspector 
of  headquarters,  was  either  the  captain  or  the  three  sergeants; 
now,  he  swore  that  after  he  ceased  being  acting  captain,  he 
didn't  do  it;  two  other  sergeants  have  equally  testified  that 
they  didn't  do  it,  so  that  substantially  throws  it  upon  your 
shoulders;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  all  these  three  men  have 
L.      .656  t  ! 
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perjured  themselves  here  l»efore  this  committee?  A.  So  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  thej  have;  I  never  saw  it  or  knew  of  it;  when 
I  first  went  to  that  precinct,  I  went  to  each  and  every  one  of 
those  docks,  and  the  inquiry  that  I  made  was,  "  How  are  mat- 
ters conducted  here;  is  everything  done  properly;  have  you 
any  complaints  to  make;"  they  assured  me  that  everything 
was  perfectly  propo-  and  that  liiey  wanted  to  retain  the 
officers  then  on  the  dock. 

Q.  Did  you  ask  them  whether  op  not  they  were  paying  any 
money  to  the  officers  on  the  dock?  A.  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing.  , 

Q.  Every  policeman  that  we  have  on  the  stand  here  h;iB 
Bworn,  even  if  lie  has  not  admitted  tlmt  he  has  taken  hlackmail, 
that  there  was  a  general  rumor  pervading  the  force  that  that  was 
an  established  custom;  is  it  possible  that  you,  as  captniu  of 
that  ju-eciiict,  knew  nothing  at  all  about  what  ofher  men 
call  an  established  ciietom  —  is  that  posable,  captain?  A.  It 
is  possi>)le. 

Q.  And  you  had  yourself  heard  no  rumors  at  aJl?  A.  The 
precinct  had  heen  nroken  virtually  up  when  I  went  there  by 
the  captain  before  me;  there  was  a  night  patrol  at  the  ferries 
and  all  that;  when  1  went  there  the  ferries  were  taken  away; 
the  night  patrol  was  dismissed,  and  they  were  simply  con 
fined  down  to  the  docks. 

Q.  I  ask  yon  v/hother  or  not  you  did  not  even  undersiand 
there  \vas  a  riimor,  or  hfeardl  of  a  rumor,  to  that  effect? 
A.  J*'o,  sir;  the  principal  part  of  my  time  wu'i  drillini?  the  force; 
I  spent  v*-py  little  time  on  the  docks,  and  Wu-.a  generally  on  the 
Saturday. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  you  wish  to  ask  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir. 

Mi   Goff. —  Is  Captain  Mealtim  in  court? 

Captain  Meakim. —  Yes,  sir.  ! 

Barbara  Strauss,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  married,  Mrs.  Strauss?  A,  I  am 
marrictl  28  years. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  with  your  husband  about  your 
testimony?    A.  No,  sir.  ( 
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Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  your  liusband  and  you  have 
not  si)oIien  over  the  testimony?  A.  No,  sic;  I  have  nothing  to 
speak  with  him  about. 

Q.  You  are  very  ready  to  answer  me,  Mrs.  Stranss,  on  thlait 
Bubject':'     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  spoken  a  word  about  it?    A:  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  were  i-equired  here?  A.  Well,  I 
was  sent  for,  and  I  seen  that  I  was  required  here. 

Q.  Yon  was  sent  for  yesterday?    A.  I  was  sent  for  Tuesday, 

Q.  And  since  Tuesday  you  have  not  exchanged  a  word  with 
your  husband  about  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Nor  lie  with  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  With  any  other  person  have  you  talked,  Mrs.  Strauss? 
A.  No,  sip. 

Q.  I  suppose,  Mrs,  Strauss,  you  have  pretty  well  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  answer  as  little  as  possible  here,  have  you  not? 
A.  Well,  I  don't  see  what  I  have  to  answer. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  line  that  you  have  determined  upon  fol- 
lowing, is  it  not?  A.  Well,  I  was  sent  for,  and  T  thought  I 
would  come  here  to  answer  the  questions  that  you  ast  me. 

Q.  And  you  start  out  by  asserting  that  as  a  truth,  that  yoo 
have  not  spoken  to  your  husband?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  not 
spoken  to  my  husband;  I  have  nothing  to  speak  to  him  about. 

Q,  I  understand;  was  your  husband  on  the  police  force  when 
you  were  married?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  was  he  in?  A.  He  was  in  the  butoher 
business.  ' 

Q.  On  his  own  account?  A.  Well,  he  bas  been  on  his  own 
account,  and  then  he  was  aworkingman. 

Q.  At  that  time  that  he  joined  the  police  force  was  he  work- 
ing for  somebody  else?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  He  was  employed  by  somebody  else?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  were  his  wages?  A.  I  couldn't  say  his  wages,  that 
time  was  a  different  time,  he  was  working  in  a  slaughter-house 
for  a  man. 

Q.  Where  were  you  raiding,  Mrs.  Strauss,  when  your  husband 
first  went  on  the  police?  A,  One  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
Stanton  street, 

Q.  In  apartments?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  are  you  residing  now?  A.  I  am  residing  aow  In 
Seventieth  street.  ' 
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Q.  What  number?    A.  One  hundred  and  sixty. 

Q.  No.  160  East  Seventieth  street?    A.  Yes,  su-. 

Q.  How  much  rent  do  jou  pay  for  the  house?  A.  We  only 
have  the  parlor  floor  and  baaeinent,  live  in  a  flat 

Q.  Half  the  house?  A.  It  is  a  flve-story  house,  that  we  only 
have  the  parlor  floor  and  basement;  there  are  four  families  in 
the  honse.  ,  | 

Q.  Do  yon  own  the  house?    A.  No,  «r. 

Q.  Do  you  rent  it?    A.  Only  the  parlor  floor  and  basement 

Q.  Rent  your  apartments?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?    A.  From  a  man  named  Boyle. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  there?  A,  Well,  in  April,  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  two  years. 

Mr.  Goff, —  Is  Officer  WaJIepstein  in  court? 

OflQcer  Wallersteiu  stands  up  in  re»p<Hi6e  to  the  call. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  officer  that  stood  up?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Intimately?    A.  Well,  he  is  a  distant  relation. 

Q,  Of  yourself  or  your  husbaoid?    A.  My  husband. 

Q.  Has  he  evea-  been  in  the  precinct  with  your  hosband  as  far 
as  you  tnow?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  puzzle  you  about  these  matters  of  police 
arrangement?    A.  I  never  interfered  with  police  business. 

Q.  I  understand;  if  you  do  not  know  say  so;  you  do  not  know, 
do  you,  whether  he  has  been  in  the  same  precinct?  A.  No;  I 
don't  know;  I  have  so  much  to  do  with  my  children  that  I 
haven't  time  to  interfere  with  police  business. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  a  house?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  had  a  house  in  your  name?    A.  No,  wr. 

Q.  Ever  bought  any  property?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  old  is  your  eldest  child?    A.  Twenty-four. 

Q.  Male  or  female?    A.  Male. 

Q.  Is  he  living  with  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

0.  Unmarried?    A.  Unmarried;  yes, 

Q.  Does  he  own  any  real  estate?    A.  No,   su-. 

Q,  Your  daughter?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  got  any  savings  bank  accounts,  Mrs.  Strauss? 
!AL  No;  only  one  bank,  that  is  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  Is  that  in  your  name?  A.  No,  sir;  it  is  in  my  husband's 
Dame. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  accounts  in  your  own  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  of  your  children's  names?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Or  in  any  of  your  relatives'  names?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  80  far  as  you  know  that  Is  tlie  only  bonis  account  your 
husband  has?    A.  That  is  the  only  bank  account 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  certificates  of  trust?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Any  money  in  the  trust  companies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Got  any  bonds  or  mortgages,  Mrs.  Strauss?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  Seventieth  street?  A. 
iWell,  1  told  you  in  April,  I  think,  it  will  be  two  years. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  before  you  lived  in  Seventieth 
street?    A.  I  lived  in  Orchard  street 

Q.  Was  that  when  your  husband  was  sergeant?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Strauss,  yon  have  had  to  rely  npou  your  husband's 
salary  as  a  policeman  during  your  married  life?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  no  money  of  your  own?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nor  had  he  any  means  ontside  of  his  policeman's  salary? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  has  had  nothing  but  his  policeman's  salary  to>  depend 
on?    A.  That  is  all  he  had. 

Q.  And  yon  have  succeeded  in  saving  a  very  little  out  of  that; 
is  that  true?  A.  Very  little;  being  as  we  had  a  large  family; 
sicfe  children  all  tfie  time;  we  saved  very  little, 

Q.  How  long  is  your  husband  captain  —  about  a  couple  of 
years?  A.  I  think  it  is  —  yes ;  I  think  it  is  three  years;  I  am  not 
sure  of  it 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  money  a-  prop«ty  of  any  description? 
A.  No,  sir;  if  I  Imd  I  would  tell  you. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  bonds  and  mortgages?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  promissory  notes  of  anyone?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  witness  in  a  court]  in  any  proceeding? 
'A'.  Never;  this  is  the  first  place  I  have  been. 

Q.  Now,  when  your  husband  was  appodnted  captain,  he  had 
not  any  money,  had  he?    A.  No,  ar. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  will  excuse  you  tor  the  present,  Mrs.  Strauss. 

William  Strauss,  recalled,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  the  original  pantata,  eh?  A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

Q.  You  are  the  man  that  was  first  honored  with  the  word  added 
to  our  English  language — Pantata,  are  you  not?  A.  So  I 
believe  from  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers. 
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Mr.  Goff, — Officer  Wallerstean,  stand  up. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  oflBcer?    A.  I  da 

(At  the  request  of  counsel,  Officer  Wallersteiu  then  left 
the  oouft-room'.) 

Mr.  Goff. — ^Is  Officer  Leonard  in  court? 

(No  response.)  i 

Q.  Ton  know  Offioer  L^>nard,  do  you  not?    A.  I  io. 

Q.  Do  yon  ranember  when  you  sent  Officer  I^eonard  to  watoh 
the  fence  on  election  day  In  1893?    A.  I  esplalnecE  that 

Q.  Answer  my  question? 

By  Chairman  Lexow :  ;  | 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  fact?    A.  I  do  remember  the  fact 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Officer  Leonard  had  been  complained  abont  that  he  wa« 
too  officiona  at  the  polling  place,  had  he  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  him  away  from  the  polling  place?  A, 
I  did  not  take  him  away. 

Q.  He  swore  you  did?    A.  Well,  he  swore  to  an  untruth. 

Q.  Did  he  not  report  to  the  Btation-house  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Howi  is  it  that  he  was  sent  to  watch  the  fence  when  he 
was  assigned  to  duty  at  the  polling-place?  A.  He  was  relieved 
for  breakfast  at  the  polling-place;  I  sent  another  man  tliere; 
he  came  to  the  station-house  and  he  went  to  breakfasc  and 
voted,  and  after  he  came  back  there  was  several  citizens  in 
the  statioa-honse  complained  about  boys  break'.uf,-  windows 
up  on  Tliird  avenue  and  Seventy-sixth  street;  they  were  paving 
the  avenue  at  the  time,  and  there  were  some  of  these  small 
stones  lying  there,  and  I  sent  him  up  there  the  day  before; 
there  were  three  or  four  gentlemen  that  came  to  the  station- 
house,  complaining  about  a  lot  of  fences  on  Avenue  A,  where 
there  Is  vacant  lota;  they  wanted  their  property  protected, 
and  T  told  them  that  I  would  aend  a  man  there,  and  I  told 
the  sergeant  if  he  had  a  spare  man  to  send  him  there. 
.  Q.  This  Officer  Leonard  had  been  assigned  for  duty  n]\  day 
at  the  polling-place?  A.  No,  sir;  he  was  not;  every  officer, 
after  he  has  been  there  for  two  or  three  hours,  is  relieved  for 
breakfast  and  to  vote. 

Q.  After  he  has  ,breakfast  and  votes  he  goes  back?  A.  He 
goes  back  sometimes. 
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Q.  That  is  the  general  rule,  ia  it  not?  A.  No,  ^;  there  is 
no  rule  about  that. 

Q.  Ib  it  not  a  general  mle  where  an  officer  is  asBigiied  to 
duty  on  election  daj  at  a  particular  place,  that  he  shall  remain 
there  unless  there  be  some  good  cause?  A.  No;  there  is  no 
rule  about  that. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say.  Captain  Strauss,  that  it  is  not  a 
rule  of  the  department  where  officers  are  assigned  to  duty  at 
polling-places  they  are  not  assigned  f<Mr  the  whole  day?  A. 
I  mean  to  say  tiiat  there  is  no  rule  like  that  in  the  department 
at  all. 
Q.  There  is  no  rule?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  say  rule,  do  you  mean  the  printed  book  of 
rules?  A.  Wedl,  the  book  of  rules  or  any  otter;  rule;  there  is 
no  mle  relative  to  that  at  all. 

Q.  Has  it  not.been  the  practice?  A.  It  lias  not  been  the  prac- 
tice; no,  sir;  they  all  getrelieved  for  a  time,  either  for  breakfast 
or  dinner. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  complaint  made  against  Officer  Leonard 
for  his  conduct  at  the  polling  place?    A.  There  was  not 
Q.  Heard  nothing  at  all  about  it?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Then  Officer  Leonard  must  have  sworn  to  a  falsehood  from 
beginning  to  end  here?    A.  I  suppose  lie  did;  there  was  no 
complaint  made  to  me. 
Q.  Did  you  know  of  a  complaint?    A.  T  did  not. 
Q.  Officer  Leonard  swore  that  because  he  sent  away  a  loafer; 
threatened  to  arrest  him;  that  the  leader  of  the  district  went 
up  to  the  station-house  to  yon  and  complained  of  him,  .ind  he 
was  immediately  relieved,  and  that  it  was  not  at  breakfast 
time  in  the  morning,  but  that  it  was  in  the  afternoon?    A.  I 
don't  know  anything  about  the  afternoon,  only  in  the  morning; 
I  passed  there  and  Officer  Leonard  spoke  to  me;  he  said,  "I 
have  had  no  breakfast  yet;  I  haven't  been  relieved  and  I  haven't 
voted; "  I  said,  "  The  first  man  that  comes  to  the  station-house 
I  will  send  him  to  relieve  you;"  I  saw  an  offleer  coming  from 
the  court,  and  I  said,  "  Did  you  have  year  breakfast?  "  he  said, 
"Tes;'"  r  said,  "Then  you  go  and  relieve  OflBcer  Leonard;" 
that  is  all  I  know  about  it 

Q.  What  understanding  was  there  at  tlie  time  between  the 
leader  of  the  district  and  you  relative  to  oflicers  at  polling 
places?     A.  No  understanding  whatever. 
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Q.  No  conversation  had  with  you?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  From  whom  did  you  receive  yoiir  orders  with  regard  to  the 
.placing  of  policemen  at  polling  places?  A.  From  the  snperln. 
.tendent  of  police.  \ 

Q,  And  not  from  the  commissioners?  A.  From  the  Bnperin- 
tendent  of  police.  ] 

Q.  And  not  from  the  commissioners?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  had  no  orders  from  the  conimissioneis,  or  any  one  of 
the  commissioners?  A.  There  is  a  general  order  issned  for 
election  day.  | 

Q.  I  know  ahoat  that;  had  you  your  orders  from  the  super- 
intendent alone  and  from  no  other  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  other  person;  you  were  a  captain  in  1892,  were  you 
not?    A.  I  was. 

Q.  From  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  in  1892?  A.  I  was 
not  captain  in  1892 ;  not  at  the  election. 

Q.  When  in  1892  were  you  made  captain?  A-  I  was  made 
captain  in  December,  1891. 

Q.  Then  if  you  were  made  captain  in  December,  1891,  then  j6u 
must  have  been  captain  in  1892?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  beg  your  par- 
don, that  is  right 

Q.  Then  you  are  mistaken?    A.  I  am  mistaken;  yes. 

Q.  Prom  whom  did  you  receive  your  orders  around  election 
time,  touching  the  elections  in  1892?  A.  Frwn  the  superintend- 
ent of  police.  I 

Q.  Prom  no  other  person?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Clear  about  that?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  all  the  captains  were  brought  to 
police  headquarters  the  Sunday  before  election?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  You  saw  the  superintendent?    A,  Yen,  sir. 

Q.  Heard  him  gire  his  orders?    A.  He  give  us  the  orders. 

Q.  After  the  superintendent  had  given  you  the  orders  and 
before  you  left  did  any  other  police  official  enter  the  room? 
A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  President  Martin  enter  the  room?  A.  T  don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  Byrnes  and  Martin  quarreling  over  the 
orders  that  Byrnes  had  just  issued  to  the  captains?  A.  I  was 
not  there  at  the  time;  I  did  not  hear  any. 

Q.  Yon  were  there  under  orders?  A.  I  was  there  under 
orders  from  the  superintendent 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  while  you  were  there  President  Martin  did  not 
enter  the  room  where  you  and  the  other  captains  were,  and  If 
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President  Martin  and  Superintendent  Byrnes  did  not  engage  in 
an  altercation  about  the  orders  that  Byrnes  bad  given?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  such  had  been  the  case,  do  you  think  it  would  have  es- 
caped your  knowledge?  A.  I  don't  remember;  I  don't  remember 
of  seemg  President  Martin  in  the  room  wrangling  with  the 
snperinteadent;  I  got  my  orders  from  the  superintendent. 

Q.  I  know  all  about  that;  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  had 
issued  his  order,  and  immediately  upon  his  uttering  the  last 
word,  did  not  President  Martin  stand  up  and  address  you  and 
-the  other  captains?    A.  I  don't  rememl>er,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  a  police  captain's  memory  should  fail 
him,  within  such  a  short  period  of  time,  regarding  such  an 
important  transaction  as  that?     A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  You  don't  remember?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  after  Martin  got  through  that 
Byrnes  got  up  and  said  if  any  captain  obeyed  his  orders  he  would 
take  the  buttons  off  him?     A.  I  don't  remember  that. 

Q.  Your  memory  fails  on  that?  A.  I  don't  believe  there  was 
anything  like  that;  there  was  nothing  like  that  said  while  I  was 
there. 

Q.  All  this  matter  took  place  while  you  were  there  with  the 
other  captains,  that  is,  if  you  were  there,  and  you  said  yon 
were?  A,  I  was  there,  but  I  don't  remember  anything  of  that 
kind  occurring  during  the  time  I  was  there. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conflict  of  opinion  or  of  instructions  between 
the  superintendent  and  the  commissioners  while  you  were  there 
in  1892?     A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Now,  we  will  say,  in  regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  police 
to  the  United  States  marshals,  was  that  subject  spoken  of  by 
Superintendent  Byrnes?     A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Don't  remember  —  that  was  the  year  of  the  presidential 
election,  very  important  election,  don't  you  remember  anything 
at  all  about  it?  A,  I  don't  remember,  only  the  orders  we  got 
relative  to  election  day. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Is  it  possible,  captain,  that  yon  do  not  remember  a  fact 
that  at  one  time  promised  to  be  as  great  a  sensation  as  this 
city  ever  had,  when  it  looked  as  though  there  would  be  a  conflict 
between  the  United  States  marshals  and  the  police  of  this  city  — 
do  you  not  remember  that?  A,  I  don't. 
L.  657 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  have  come  on  the  stand  here  with 
the  determination  to  forget  everything  that  you  are  afraid  of? 
A.  I  am  not  afraid  of  anything,  sir. 

Q.  Are  yon  going  to  forget  everything?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  say,  you,  a  police  captain,  the  original 
pantata  of  the  city  of  New  York,  that  you  have  forgotten  such 
an  important  thing  as  a  conflict  between  Superintendent  Byrnes' 
men,  touching  your  duties  on  election  day,  when  the  superintend- 
ent threatened  to  take  the  buttons  off  you,  if  .you  disobeyed  his 
orders;  do  you  mean  to  say  that  has  escaped  your  memory?  A. 
I  did  not  hear  of  any  such  conversation  at  all. 

Q.  Was  it  not  spoken  of  there,  that  .if  the  orders  issued  by 
one  official  were  carried  out  there  was  a  great  danger  of  a 
conflict  between  the  police  and  the  United  States  ofQcere?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Knew  nothing  at  all  about  it?     A,  No;  I  don't. 

Q.  Now,  was  President  Martin  there?     A.  I  don't  remember  it 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  orders  you  got  from  the  superin- 
tendent?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  they?  A.  We  had  orders  to  send  two  men  at 
the  polling-place,  to  be  there  at  5:45  a.  m.,  and  preserve  the 
peace  and  protect  the  voters. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  And  see  that  the  Excise  Law  was  not 
violated,  and  allow  no  one  to  electioneer  within  half  a  mile  from 
the  polling-place. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Half  a  mile?     A.  Quarter  of  a  mile. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Quarter  of  a  mile?  A.  Or  at  least  150  feet  — 150  feet 
from  the  polling  place.  l 

Q.  Have  you  got  it  now;  150  feet  from  the  polling  plaoe? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  about  that?    A.  I  am. 

Q.  So  that  when  you  said  a  half  a  mile  your  mind  was  wan- 
dering away,  was  it  not?  A.  My  mind  was  not  wandering;  I 
simply  made  a  mistake. 

Q.  When  yon  said  a  quarter  of  a  mile  yon  made  another?  A, 
I  said  150  feet  from  the  polling  place. 

Q.  Any  other  instructions  ^ven  to  you? 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  not  i-emember  what  your  instructione  were  in  pur^ 
Buance  of  your  official  capacity?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  state  them?    A.  I  did  state  them. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more?    A.  To  preserve  peace. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  more  than  yon  have  stated?  A.  Noth- 
ing more  —  to  arrest  all  violators  of  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Arrest  all  violators  of  the  law,  and  that  Is  the  stook 
iDstmction,  is  it  not  given  at  every  election?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  heard  that  aa  soon  as  you  had  been  on  the  police 
force  to  arrest  all  the  violators  of  the  law?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  yet  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  after  that  election, 
found  over  70  indictments  against  election  inspectors  and  eleo- 
tion  ofBcials,  and  there  was  not  one  arrest  made  by  yon  or  any 
other  policeman  in  New  York  of  the  violators  of  the  law?  A. 
There  was  an  arrest  made  by  me,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  conviction?    A.  I  don't  think  it  has  been  tried  yet 

Q.  Were  the  fellows  you  arrested  indicted?  A,  There  is  one 
or  two  cases  pending  yet,  I  believe. 

Q,  Pending  yet,  since  1893?    A.  No;  since  last  election. 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  189S?    A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Captain,  was  there  any  motive  for  this  policeman  to  have 
sworn  falsely  with  reference  to  his  transfer?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Had  any  trouble  with  liim?    A,  I  did  not, 

Q.  Can  you  assign  any  motive  for  this  man  going  upon  the 
stand  and  committing  flagrant  perjury  to  a  question  of  that 
kind?     A.  I  can  not. 

Q,  Do  you  not  think,  in  view  of  that  fact,  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  motive  that  you  can  conceive  of  that  your  recollection 
must  be  at  fault,  and  that  his  must  have  been  correct?  A.  There 
was  no  motive  either  on  my  part, 

Q,  Do  you  not  think,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  failed  to  re- 
member  so  many  things,  it  is  possible  that  you  may  have  an  omis- 
sion of  memory  in  this  case?  A,  No,  sir;  I  remember  that  oaae 
perfectly  well.  ( 
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Q.  Why  is  it  that  you  remember  that  case  so  very  well?  A. 
Because  I  see  it  in  the  paper,  and  when  I  saw  it  in  the  paper 
that  thia  man  made  eueh  a  statement  — 

Q.  But  your  memory  in  that  case  must  date  back  from  the 
time  of  the  occurrence;  now,  what  was  there  about  the  caae 
that  day  that  impresses  itself  upon  your  memory;  the  simple 
fact  that  you  relieved  the  man  to  f^et  a  cup  of  coffcp  for  break- 
fast was  not  such  an  important  fact  as  to  impress  itself  upon 
your  memory  —  what  was  there  about  it?  A.  I  remember  his 
stating  to  me,  he  said,  I  have  not  been  relieved,  I  want  to  get 
my  breakfast  and  vote;  I  said  all  right,  the  first  man  that  comes 
in  I  will  have  you  relieved. 

Q.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  that  fact?    A.  No. 

Q,  Why  did  the  case  impress  itself  upon  your  memory?  A. 
^^^hen  I  saw  in  the  paper  tlio  statement  that  this  man  made 
tliat  is  the  reason  it  impresses  itself  upon  my  memory. 

Q,  Now,  a  district  leader  has  sworn  before  this  committee 
that  it  was  understood  and  stated  at  their  meetings  that  the 
police  force  of  this  city  was  favorable  to  them  and  all  they  had 
to  do  was  to  vote  and  they  would  be  protected  —  do  you  know 
anything  about  that?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  And  moreover  the  admission  w.as  made  that  the  district 
leader  had  the  right  to  select  the  particular  officers  who  were  to 
be  detailed  at  the  various  polling  places  —  was  that  right?  A. 
That  is  not  eight,  not  with  me, 

Q.  Will  you  s^^'car  that  no  district  leader  came  to  you  with 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  men  at  the  various  polling 
places  in  your  district?     A.  I  will. 

Q.  Absolutely?     A.  Yes.  ^ 

By  Senator  Bradley:  '  J 

Q.  Never  furnished  you  with  any  list?     A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Never  furnished  you  with  any  of  the  names?     A.  No, 
Q.  Never  made  any  requests  of  you?     A.  Never. 
Chairman  Lexow.^All  witnesses  under  subpoena  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock;  the  committee 
will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

December  20,  1^94. 
Present — Senators  Lexow,   O'Connor,   Pound   and   Bradleyj 
and  counsel  as  before. 

y       \Mlliam   J.   Moonej,   residence  319   East   Forty-third   street, 
having  been  preTiousJy  sworn,  testified  as  foUoAve: 

Mr.  GofE. —  I  wish  to  place  on  record,  Mr.  Ohfiirmau,  the  pur- 
pose I  had  in  producing  Mr,  Harrison,  the  builder,  this  morn- 
ing, who  testified  to  the  payment  of  $250  to  the  wardman  Oif 
Captain  McLaughlin.  I  wish  to  establish  the  fact,  as  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  along,  and  to  refrain  from  going  ahead  until 
at  least  we  have  some  fact  to  go  upon.  I  proposed  to  have 
Burns  on  the  stand  here,  and  to  get  from  his  exaniinatiou  what 
he  did  with  the  money  that  he  received,  not  only  from  this 
builder  but  from  other  builders  —  Mr,  Pitzpatrick  refused  to 
pay  him,  it  is  tnie»  but  he  got  money  from  other  builders. 
Mr,  Burns  was  Mr.  McLaughlin's  wardman  in  that  precinct, 
and  also  in  the  Tenth,  now  the  Eleventh,  and  also  in  the  Tender- 
loin precinct.  We  have  been  using  every  effort  in  our  power, 
and  even  calling  upon  some  of  the  men  in  the  detective  bureau 
to  get  Burns  here.  Burns  has  been  broken  on  the  police  force 
on  charges  preferred  by  Superintendent  Byrnes  on  the  Slat  of 
August,  due  to  developments  before  this  committee.  Burns 
has  left  the  city,  and  we  can  not  get  a  subpoena  on  him.  But 
for  that  we  would  have  Burns  to  follow  up  that  man's  evi- 
dence. I  call  this  officer.  I  say  I  hold  the  ofQcial  record  in  my 
hands  relating  to  Bums'  dismissal  from  the  police  force.  I 
wish  to  ask  this  witness  a  few  questions  in  order  to  complete 
the  line  of  testimony  on  the  Captain  Creeden  matter,  which 
possibly  the  public  authorities  of  New  York  may  be  anxious 
to  have  comjileted  on  the  record.  ■  < 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  Officer  Mconey,  were  you  attached  to  the  Eleventh  precinct 
while  Captain  Creeden  was  there  as  sergeant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  come  nghtto  the  point.  Officer  Mooney;  were 
you  sent  by  Captain  Creeden  to  see  Eeppenhagen?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  message  did  jou  receive?  A.  Allow  me  in  my  own 
way  to  state  it?  S 

Q^  Yes;  officer?  A,  Now,  the  day  of  the  month  I  can  not  give 
30U,  but  it  was  the  day  —  the  day  of  the  month  was  the  day 
that  the  last  two  captains  were  appointed,  just  before  Captain 
Oreeden's  appointment.  • 

Q,  That  was  in  January?  A.  No;  I  guess  it  was  in  Uecem- 
l>er,  wasn't  it? 

Q.  December;  that  is  right?  A.  I  came  to  the  station-house 
in  the  morning;  Captain  Creeden  now,  Sergeant  Creeden  then, 
had  the  desk;  it  was  a  short  day;  I  came  into  the  station-house 
and  he  was  at  the  deslt ;  and  I  says  to  him,  "Are  you  going  to  be 
lucliy  enough  to  catch  on  to-day?  "  and  he  says,  "  No;  Mooney,  I 
guess  not "  he  says,  "  My  friend  that  haa  tieen  promising  it  to 
me  all  along,  Hogan." 

Q.  Eddie  Hogan ;  you  understood  Eddie  Hogan,  the  Senator? 
A.  I  dom't  linow  Hogan ;  he  said,"He  promised  me  it  all  along,  and 
up  to  the  last  minute  he  told  me  he  could  not  do  anything  for 
me; "  and  he  said,  "  I  would  like  to  get  it  to  show  him  I  conld 
get  it  in  spite  of  him ; "  I  said,  "  Can't  you  reach  Commissioner 
Voorhis  or  any  of  the  rest  of  them;"  and  he  says,  "I  don't 
tnow;"  he  says,  "I  hear  that  they  are  all  slated  to  be  made 
to-day;  I  hear  Commissioner  Voorhis  is  going  to  make  Sergeant 
Wiegand; "  and  I  says,  "  Can't  you  go  and  see  Kepp; "  and  ht 
says,  "  No;  you  go  around  and  see  him  for  me." 

i}.  When  you  said  "  Repp,"  who  did  you  refer  to?  A.  Mr, 
Reppenhagen ;  he  says,  "  You  go  and  see  him  for  me,  and  what- 
ever you  can  do  with  him  Twill  be  satisfied;"  I  went  around  to  his 
liquor  store,  on  the  corner  of  Broome  and  Chrystie  street  and 
asked  his  bartender  there,  was  Repp  in ;  that  iis  the  way  I  called 
him;  and  he  says,  "No;  he  is  home  abed;  be  has  been  up  all 
night; "  I  went  up  to  his  house,  and  rang  his  door-bell,  and  his 
wife  came  to  the  door,  and  she  invited  me  in,  and  I  says,  "Is 
Mr,  Reppenhagen  in;"  and  she  says,  "Yes;  he  is  abed,  and 
asleep;  he  wa^  up  all  night;  "  I  says,  "  I  would  like  to  see  him; " 
she  says,  "  He  is  tired,  and  gone  to  bed,  and  you  can  not  see 
him;"  and  I  said,  "I  would  like  to  see  him  on  something  im- 
portant;" I  says,  "Go  in  and  tell  him  I  am  Officer  Mooney,  and 
would  like  to  see  him;"  she  went  into  the  room  and  came  out 
and  said,  "All  right;  go  in  and  see  him;"  I  went  in  where  he 
was  sleeping,  in  a  front-room  on  a  felding-bed,  and  I  passed  the 
time  of  the  day  with  him;  and  he  says,  "Sit  down;"  and  I  sat 
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down  on  the  edge  of  the  ped;  and  I  says,  "  Kepp,  I  came  up  here 
to  see  if  jou  can  not  do  something  for  Tim," 

Q.  When  you  said  "  Tim,"  who  did  you  mean?  A.  Sergeant 
Creeden;  he  said,  "What  is  the  matter  with  Tim;  is  he  in 
trouhle;"  I  says,  "No;  he  is  in  no  trouble,  any  more  than  he 
would  like  to  see  if  he  can  be  made  captain; "  "  Well,"  he  says, 
"Mooney,  why  didn't  you  come  a  week  before;  it  is  pretty  late 
now;  Wiegand  is  slated  to  be  made  by  Commissioner  Voorhis, 
and  he  is  the  only  one  I  can  possibly  reach;"  or  something  like 
that. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  He  said  that  to  you ;  are  you  certain  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir ;  I 

know  he  said  it;  and  he  says,  "  I  don't  know,"  it  is  so  late,  tliat 
I  can  do  anything,  but  I  will  get  up  and  go  to  headquarters  and 
see  if  I  can  reach  Mr.  Martin;  "  1  says,  "  Commissioner  Martin?  " 
and  he  says,  "  No;  not  Commissioner  Martin;  but  Martin  that 
ran  for  coroner  and  was  defeated;  "  and  he  says,  "  That  Wiegand 
was  slated  to  be  made  for  $12,000;"  and  he  says,  "The  money 
was  up; "  he  says,  "  I  don't  know  what  he  can  do  now; "  "  Well," 
I  says,  "  if  you  will  make  Creeden  captain,  I  will  raise  the  ante 
$3,000;"  and  he  straightened  up  on  his  elbow,  in  bed,  and  he 
says,  "God;  that  is  pretty  good;"  and  he  says,  "'Well,  I  will 
have  to  go  and  get  shaved  first;"  and  I  says,  "Ail  right;"  he 
got  up,  and  says  he,  "  Now,  Martin,  has  run  for  coroner  and  got 
defeated;  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money,  and  I  have  been  to  a 
good  deal  of  expense;  "  and  he  says,  "  There  is  $5,000  for  me,  and 
$5,000  for  Martin,  and  $5,000  for  Voorhis;"  and  he  says,  "It 

will  help  us  all  out  in  our  election  expeuses;"  and  he  says, 
"You  meet  me  before  noon,  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  and  I 
will  tell  you; "  and  I  says,  "All  right; "  I  met  him,  and  he  says, 
"  Wiegand's  appointment  has  been  deferred." 


By  Mr.  Goff: 


I 


Q.  The  same  day?  A.  The  same  day;  and  he  says,  "I  am  to 
meet  Martin  again;"  and  he  says,  "If  you  will  meet  me  at  4 
o'clock,  I  will  give  you  a  decided  answer;"  I  says,  "All 
right; "  I  met  him  at  4  o'clock,  and  he  says,  "  Creeden  will  be 
appointed  in  case  that  money  is  forthcoming; "  I  says,  "  He  can 
not  put  the  money  all  up  at  once; "  and  he  says,  "  Ton  have  to 
put  up  something;  in  case  it  falls  through  we  have  something 
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for  our  trouble;"  and  I  says,  "All  riglit,  so  far  as  I  am  cons- 
cerned;"  aad  I  went  and  told  Creeden,  and  I  went  back  and 
Eeppenhagen  says,  "  I  want  |5,000  bonus;  in  ease  it  falls  through 
we  keep  the  $5,000;  and  in  a  week  or  two  put  up  the  other 
$10,000; "  and  I  went  back  and  told  Sergeant  Creeden;  and  he 
says,  "  It  was  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  raise  the  money,"  or  some- 
thing like  that,  "  so  quick; "  and  I  says,  "  If  I  can  do  anything 
for  you,  I  will  do  it  for  you;  "  I  went  down  the  Bowery  and  met 
Martin  Kirby,  and  I  asked  him,  and  he  said,  "  I  will  give  $1,000; 
and  I  think  I  met  John  Howard,  and  he  says,  "  I  spent  a  good 
deal  of  money,  and  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  spare  it  or  not; " 
and  I  went  back  and  told  Sergeant  Creeden,  and  that  is  so  far 
as  I  know,  positively,  any  more  than  Frank  Wilson  told  me  after 
that;  that  is  all  the  connection  I  had  with  the  case, 

Q.  That  is  all  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  about  it? 
A.  Of  my  own  knowledge;  yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Goff.— That  will  do,  officer. 

Captain  William  Strauss,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Captain,  you  have  gone  over  with  your  wife  the  testimony 
that  she  gave  here  before  the  committee,  have  you?  A.  What 
is  that? 

Q,  You  have  spoken  with  your  wife  about  the  testimony  that 
she  gave  before  the  committee  to-day?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  Haven't  you  had  a  conversation  with  her  during  recess? 
A.  I  did  not;  not  about  the  — 

Q.  You  had  a  conversation  with  her  during  recess?     A,  I  did. 

Q.  And  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  talk  with  her  about 
what  she  had  testified  to  here?  A.  I  a^ked  her,  and  she  says 
to  me,  "  They  asked  her  what  money  you  had,  and  whether  she 
had  any  property,  etc.,"  and  that  is  all, 

Q.  So  you  know,  now,  she  testified  she  had  no  property?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  knew,  captain,  she  was  going  to  testify  to  that 
before  she  went  on  the  stand?  A.  I  did  not;  I  had  no  idea 
what  she  was  going  to  testify  to.  , 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  that  yourself  and  wife,  cohabiting  to^ 
gether  since  last  Tuesday,  has  not  spoken  at  all  a  word  about 
either  of  your  testimony  before  this  committee?  A.  She  asked 
me  when  she  was  subpoenaed  —  she  came  here  —  she  asked  me, 
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"  I  wonder  what  they  want  me  for,"  and  I  said,  "  I  don't  knowj " 
that  is  all  the  conversation  we  had. 
Q.  That  is  all  the  conversation  you  had?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Not  a  word  was  spoken  between  you,  or  by  either  of  you 
since  that  time,  aboht  the  examination  that  either  of  you  would 
undergo  at  the  hands  of  this  committee?  A.  We  did  not  have 
any  idea  what  we  were  going —  ■ 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation;  I  am  not  asking  about 
your  idea?     A.  Wo,  sir. 
Q.  Not  u  word?     A,  No. 

Q.  You  both  agreed  upon  that  statement,  did  you  not?  A. 
We  did  not  agree  on  any  statement  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  not  agree  that  each  of  you  would  testify  in  that 
way?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  you  had  no  conversation?    A.  No. 
Q.  Nor  with  any  member  of  your  family?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  captain,  you  are  as  poor  to-day  as  you  were  when 
you  went  on  the  police  force,  are  you?    A,  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  no  means  when  you  went  on  the  police  force? 
A.,  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  no  means  to-day?    A.  I  have  not. 
Q.  Taken  up  all  your  salary  in  the  support  of  your  family? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to   say  that  you  have  simply  a  bank 
account;  one  bank  account  at  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank?     A. 
Yes;  I  have  got  about  flOO  there,  I  guess. 
Q.  Did  you  bring  your  bank-book?     A.  I  did  not;  no,  sir. 
Q.  You  may  have  forgotten,  but  I  asked  you  to  bring  your 
bank-book?     A.  You  did  not  ask  me. 
Q.  You  will  bring  it  to  me  or  send  it  to  me?     A.  Certainly. 
Q.  Well,  do  you  remember  Wednesday,  when  you  went  home, 
your   wife   calling   your   attention   to   certain   articles   in   the 
newspapers  concerning  you?    A.  On  Wednesday? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Yesterday— no;  she  did  not;  she  only  said, 
^'Look  here;  here  is  my  picture;"  her  picture  was  taken;  that 
is  all   the  conversation   we  had. 

Q.  You  saw  in  some  of  the  newspapers  there  were  articles 
indicating  that  you  were  going  to  make  a  confession  here, 
did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  seen  them. 

Q.  Did  youp  wife  speak  to  you  about  those  articles?    A.  She 
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Q.  And  jou  had  some  conversation  with-  her  about  the  sup- 
posed confession  that  you  were  going  to  make?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  advised  jou  not  to  confess?  A.  She  did  not 
advise  me;  no. 

Q.  She  did  not  advise  you  anything?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  not  ask  her  advice?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  undergo  examination  in  the  civil 
service  board  for  promotion  to  a  captaincy?    A.  Twice. 

Q.  When  did  you  undergo  the  first?     A.  In  1890. 

Q.  In   1892?     A.  Eighteen  hundred  and   ninety. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  sergeant  in  at  that  time?  A. 
In  the  Twenty -fourth  precinct  at  that  time. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  The  steamer  patrol;  on  the  harbor 
police. 

Q.  And  how  long  were  you  on  the  harbor  police?  A.  A 
little  over  four  years. 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  assigned  to  first  after  being 
made  captain?  A.  To  the  Thirteenth  precinct  at  that  time; 
now  the  Twelfth. 

Q.  That  is  where?     A.  Delancey  and  Attorney  streets. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  I  remained  there 
about  six  months. 

Q.  And  to  what  precinct  were  you  sent  after  that?  A.  To 
the  Broadway   squad. 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  on  the  Broadway  squad? 
A.  About  the  same  time;  I  think  about  six  or  seven  montiis. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  attached  after  that?  A,  To 
the  Twenty-fourth  precinct;  the  harbor   police. 

Q.  Tlie  harbor  police?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  command  of  the  harbor  police?    A,  Sir? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  after  you  were  made  captain?  A.  Oh, 
after  I  was  made  captain? 

Q.  Yes?    A,  I  was  sent  to  the  Seventh!  precinct. 

Q.  That  is  Madison  street?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  the  Seventh  precinct? 
A.  About  three  months. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  houses  of  ill-fame  were  in 
operatioii  in  the  Seventh  precinct  when,  you  went  there?  A'. 
There  wasn't  any,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  were  in  operation  when  you  went  there? 
'A.  None, 
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Q.  Did  any  move  into  the  precinct  wliile  you  were  tliweZ 
A.  No,   sir; 

Q.  Did  you  knOTv  of  any  people  who  moved  in  there,  to  yonr 
own  knowledge?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  from  the  Seventh  precinct,  where  did  you  go?  A. 
To  the  Twenty-fifth,  East  Sixty-seventh  street, 

Q.  That  is  the  precinct  in  which  you  are  now?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q,  Well,  we  have  it  in  the  testimony  here  that  the  Bohe- 
mian liquor  dealers  of  that  precinct  were  assessed  certaia 
sums  a  month  by  your  wardman;  that  the  Association  of 
Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers  paid  that  assessment  in  gross  to 
your  wardman;  did  you  ever  hear  of  that  before  the  testimony? 
A.  Never. 

Q.  The  testimony  brought  out  before  this  eonunittee?  A. 
No,  eir.  j 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman?  A.  When  I  came  there  was  a 
man  named  Long;  Long  was  there. 

Q.  Uow  long  did  Long  remain?     A.  He  remained  there  about 
&  year. 
Q.  Who  became  wardman  in  his  place?    A,  Weller  and  Grate. 
Q.  You  selected  them  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  designated  them  for  the  special  duty?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  became  of  Long?     A.  He  was  transferred;  he  wa» 
transferred  to  the  Twenty-eighth  precinct,  I  believe. 

Q.  Could  such  practices  exist  in  your  precinct  as  have  been 
sworn  to  here  by  a  number  of  witnesses,  and  entries  in  the 
book  made  showing  those  transactions,  without  your  knowledge 
as  a  captain?    A-  What  transactions? 

Q.  The  blackmailing  of  the  liquor  dealers?  A,  I  never  heard 
that  there  was  any. 

Q.  My  question  was,  can  such  transactions  as  the  blackmailing 
of  the  liquor  dealers  take  place  in  your  precinct,  and  in  your 
name,  without  your  knowledge  as  captain?     A.  It  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it,  in  the  department,  that  the  liquor 
dealers  were  paying  blackmail  to  the  police?  A.  There  was 
a  rumor  to  that  effect. 

Q.  A  rumor  to  that  effect;  did  you  hear  it  more  than  once? 
A.  Tee,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  any  steps  or  measures  to  investigate  the 
truth  of  the  rumor?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  M'hat  did  you  do?  A.  I  went  and  saw  several  liquor 
dealers  and  asked  them  whether  they  paid  any  money  to  any 
police  officers;  they  told  me  na 
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Q,  Well,  name  me  one  liquor  dealer  that  joii  went  to  and 
asked  if  they  paid  any  money  to  police  otficerB?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
thei'e  is  one. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  A  Mr.  Rooney  at  the  corner  of  Seven- 
tieth street  and  Second  avenue. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  any  of  the  Bohemians  and  aslc  them  If  they 
were  paying  any  money  to  the  police?     A.  I  did;  1  did. 

Q,  What  were  you  told  by  them?    A.  They  tidd  me  no. 

Q.  How  did  this  rumor  originate  that  caused  you  to  investi- 
gate? A.  I  heard  that;  there  is  some  stranger  told  me  that  he 
heard  there  was  a  liquor  dealer  had  paid  $500  to  some  police- 
man. 

Q.  And  yon  knew,  of  course,  that  the  Excise  Law  was  not 
enforced  in  your  precinct?  A.  The  Excise  Law  is  enforced  in 
my  precinct, 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  the  Excise  Law  is  not  violated  in  your 
precinct;  will  you  take  the  responsihility  of  swearing  to  that? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  l:hat  on  Sunday  the  Excise  Law  has 
been  violated  since  you  have  been  captain  of  that  precinct?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  pains  to  stop  It?    .4.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  detailed  officers  in  citizen's  clothes 
to  arrest  all  persons  violating  the  Excise  Law;  I  have  always 
instructed  them  every  Sunday,  the  otHcers  under  ray  command, 
to  enforce  the  Excise  Law  and  report  to  me  where  the  Excise 
Law  was  violated. 

Q.  When  did  your  father  die?  A.  My  father  died  two  years 
ago.  ! 

Q.  What  business  was  he  in?    A.  He  was  a  dealer  in  horses. 

Q.  A  dealer  in  horses;  did  he  leave  a  will?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Di^  he  leave  any  estate?    A.  He  did  not. 

Q.  Was  there  a  lawyer  employed  in  settling  up  that  estate? 
A,  No.  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  from  your  father's  estate?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  a  cent;  he  died  poor. 

Q.  Or  your  mother's  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  a  dollar?    A.  No,  sir;  T  supported  them. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  a  sum  of  money  did  not  go  through 
a  lawyer's  hands  in  this  city  to  you  from  voor  father's  or 
mother's  estate?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Absolutely?    A.  Yes^  sir. 
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Q.  Or  to  any  member  of  your  family?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wlio  appointed  you,  captain?    A.  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  When  you  passed  the  civil  service,  tlie  first  examinatloa, 
what  ratio  did  you  have?    A,  Sir? 

Q.  What  percentage?     A.  96.22,  I  believe. 

Q,  What  percentage  did  you  have  the  second  time?    A.  95.35.  . 

Q,  How  long  was  it  from  the  first  examination  to  the  second? 
A.  One  year. 

Q.  You  received  your  shield  before  your  appointment  was 
made  out,  did  you  not?  A.  When  I  was  appointed  captain  I 
received  my  shield;   yes,   sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  receive  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  back  to  headquarters  with  your  shield?  A. 
I  went  to  headquarters  with  the  sergeant's  shield  and  got  the 
captain's  shield. 

Q.  Wasn't  there  a  mistake  about  your  appointment  as  cap- 
tain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  take  your  shield,  and  were  you  not  afterward 
sent  for  to  headquarters  to  wait  for  a  few  days?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  mistake  or  trouble  about  your  appoint- 
ment as  captain?     A,  None  whatever. 

Q,  How  many  were  in  the  class  when  you  were  appointed? 
A.  The  civil  service  class? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Oh,  probably  40  or  50. 

Q.  Any  percentage  higher  than  you?  A.  I  think  there  was 
one  or  two. 

Q.  Give  me  the  names,  please?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the 
names,  sir. 

Q,  Who  was  it  suggested  to  you  to  obtain  the  names  of 
prominent  citizens  to  recommend  you  to  a  captaincy?  A.  No  one 
did. 

Q.  No  one?     A.  No,  sir.  » 

Q.  Did  you  do  that  of  your  own  motion?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Had  you  not  a  conversation  with  Charley  Grant  about  it? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  Charley  Grant  tell  yon  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
get  the  names  of  prominent  citizens?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  spoke 
to  Charley  Grant ;  I  never  spoke  to  him, 

Q-  You  never  spoke  to  Charley  Grant,  and  you  were  made 
oaptain  by  McClave?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  swear  that?    A.  I  do. 
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Q.  Did  you  see  Charley  Grant?    A.  Did  I  see  liim. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  used  to  see  Mm  when  I  came  over  to  liead- 
quarters  on  pay  day.  • 

(i.  1  mean  in  connection  with  that  appointment  aa  captain? 
A.  No,  sir,  i 

Q.  Nothing  at  all  to  do  with  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  made  your  application  for  appointment  as  cap- 
tain before  you  went  to  see  Mr.  Seligman,  for  instance?  A.  I 
saw  Mr.  Seligman  afterward. 

Q.  That  is  wliat  I  say,  afterward?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  Mr,  Ganz  that  you  were  sure  of  your 
appointment  as  captain  but  you  wanted  some  well-known  citizens 
to  indorse  your  papers?  A.  Yes;  I  told  him  I  wanted  some  well- 
known  citizens  so  I  would  be  appointed  a  captain;  I  wanted 
some  letters  of   recommendation, 

Q.  That  was  after  you  had  been  assured  that  you  would  be 
made  a  captain?  A.  I  hadn't  the  assurance  then. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  recommendations  when  you  passed  your 
Si-st  civil  service?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  it  were  necessary  for  you  to  have  recommendations, 
why  did  you  not  get  them  when  you  passed  your  first  examina- 
tion, as  well  as  when  you  passed  your  second?  A,  When  I 
passed  the  first  examination  there  was  not  any  vacancy  at  that 
time.  j 

Q.  But  you  expected  the  first  vacancy?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Did  you  not?     A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  You  would  not  otherwise  have  gone  to  pass  the  civil  ser- 
vice?    A,  No,   sir, 

Q,  When  you  passed  the  civil  service  the  first  time,  why  did 
you  not  get  the  recommendations  you  got  the  second  time?  A, 
I  did  not  see  anybody.  i 

Q.  I  know  you  did  not;  and  that  is  why  I  ask  why  you  did  not? 
A,  I  did  not  see  anybody  iu  connection  with  my  promotion  until 
snch  time  as  there  would  be  a  vacancy  in  a  department. 

Q,  There  were  vacancies  between  the  time  you  passed  your 
first  civil  service  examination  and  your  second  civil  service  ex- 
apiination,  were  there  not?    A,  I  don't  remember, 

Q,  There  were?  A  There  might  have  been;  I  don't  remem- 
ber; I  don't  think  there  was. 
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Q.  If  jou  depended  upon  the  first  civil  service  examination, 
why  did  you  go  through  the  second  civil  service  examination? 
A.  Because  the  name  on  the  list  is  only  good  for  one  year, 

Q.  But  during  that  year  you  were  an  applicant  for  the  posi- 
tion of  captain,  were  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  year  you  made  no  application  to  any 
citizens  for  a  letter  of  recommendation,  did  you;  did  you?  A. 
I  don't  think  I  did.  , 

Q.  Now,  what  I  want  to  find  out  is  why  was  it  that  on  your 
second  application,  that  you  went  and  got  letters  from  these 
wellinown  citizens,  when  you  did  not  consider  it  necessary  on 
your  first  application?  A.  On  my  first  application,  I  told  you 
there  wasn't  any  vacancies,  and  I  didn't  think  there  was  any 
vacancies  during  that  year. 

Q.  Then  if  there  wasn't  any  vacancies  why  did  you  apply?  A, 
Well,  I  wanted  to  pass  the  civil  serviee. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  pass  the  civil  service;  as  a  matter  of 
fun  and  enjoyment,  was  it?  A.  Well,  it  wasn't  any  fun  6v  en- 
joyment; I  wanted  to  pass  in  case  there  was  any  vacancies 
occurred,  so  I  would  have  a  chance  to  get  appointed. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  pass  your  civil  service  examination  for 
captain?     A.  I  think  it  was  in  1890. 

Q.  And  Jon  were  promoted  when?  A.  In  1891  — or  it  was  in 
1888  or  1889;  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Give  me  those  dates  again ;  the  time  of  the  first  examina- 
tion that  you  passed;  you  passed  the  first  civil  service  examina- 
tion when?    A.  It  was  in  1889  or  1890. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-nine  or  1890?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
(}.  Why,  there  were  three  or  four  captains  appointed  in  tffe 
meantime,  between  the  time  you  parsed  your  first  civil  service 
examination  until  you  passed  your  second?     A.  I  don't  remem- 
ber whether  there  was  or  not. 

Q.  T  know  there  were;  the  record  shows  there  were;  the 
record  shows  there  were,  captain ;  what  I  want  yon  to  explafn, 
if  you  can,  is  why  you  considered  it  necessary  to  obtain  the 
letters  of  recommendation  from  well-known  citizens  at  the  time 
that  you  made  your  second  application,  when  you  did  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  when  you  made  your  first  application;  why? 
A,  Well,  when  I  made  my  first  application  there  wasn't  any 
racancies, 

Q.  Ton  have  told  us  that  three  or  four  times,  and  I  tell  yon 
there  were  three  or  four  captains  made,  according  to  tie  record; 
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tiiat  is  no  reason'.'  A.  Well,  I  don't  remember;  I  can  not  tell 
you.  , 

Q.  You  don't  remember;  that  is  a  stock  answer,  you  are  to 
fall  back  on  during  this  examination  —  you  don't  remember? 
A.  You  don't  want  me  to— - 

Q.  That  is  a  stock  answer;  is  it  not?  A.  That  is  the  only 
answer  I  can  give  if  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  your  stock  answer  to  give  when  you  find  yourself 
in  a  corner,  that  you  don't  know?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  ask  you  for  a  reason  and  you  don't  remember  the  reason 
that  prompted  you;  suppose,  I  give  you  the  reason;  do  you  re- 
member that  Charley  Grant  said  to  you  that  McClave  would  not 
appoint  you  unless  you  ha.d  the  recommendation  of  those  well- 
known  citizens;  men  of  your  own  race;  do  you  remember  that? 
A.  Charley  Grant  never  spoke  to  me. 

Q.  "Were  you  not  told  by  some  other  person  than  Charley 
Grant?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  go  to  those  gentlemen;  you  knew  plenty 
besides  Mr.  Ganz  and  Mr.  Seligman,  and  men  of  that  class? 
A.  Well,  I  had  recommendations  from  other  people;  I  had  recom- 
mendations from  Mr.  Patterson. 

Q.  From  Judge  Patterson?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  Senator  Parsons, 
of  Rochester. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  had  the  recommendation  from  Judge 
Patterson;  Judge  Patterson  had  a  friend  in  connection  with  your 
application,  had  he  not,  that  you  were  acquainted  with  or  told 
about?    A.  No,  sir;  he  gave  me  that  letter,  personally. 

Q.  Who  else  beside  Judge  Patterson?  A.  I  got  introduced  to 
Senator  Parsons,  of  Rochester,  and  he  gave  me  a  letter  of 
recommendation.  i 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?    A.  I  was  introduced  to  him, 

Q.  Would  you  know  him  now,  if  you  saw  him?  A.  I  would; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  introduced  to  him  the  time  you  got  the  letter 
of  recommendation?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  introduced  you?     A.  Mr.  Ganz. 

Q.  You  were  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  letter 
of  recommendation?  A.  No;  not  at  that  time;  I  was  introduced 
before  I  asked  him  for  that  letter  of  recommendation. 

Q.  From  whom  else  did  you  get  a  letter  of  recommendation? 
A.  I  think  that  is  all;  oh,  I  had  a  letter  from  ex-Judge  Isaacs. 
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Q.  Ex-Judge  wlio?    A.  Ex-Judge  Isaacs. 
Q.  And  who  else?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  have  been  talking  to  a  number  of  persons  about  joot 
examinatiou  here,  have  jou  oot?     A.  I  have  not;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Not  at  all?     A.  No. 

Q.  Not  to  any  one?     A.  Na 

Q.  Have  jou  ever  acted  under  rule  41  of  the  department  on 
your  own  motion?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  rule  41?     A,  You  have  got  me  there. 

Q.  You  don't  know;  you  said  you  acted  under  it;  I  thought 
you  knew?    A.  It  is  relative  to  reporting  — 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  fact;  I  do  not  want  any  explanation; 
you  said  jou  acted  under  rule  41;  I  ask  you  what  it  is?  A.  To 
report  on  houses  of  prostitution  and  assignation. 

Q.  What?     A.  To  make  all  reports  Qf  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Are  you  asking  me?  A.  I  say,  I  believe  that  is  rule  41; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  of  making  reports  regarding  houses 
of  prostitution,  you  have  made  such  reports?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  jou;  did  you  report  any  reputed  houses  of  prostitution 
in  your  precinct?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q-  Are  any  houses  of  prostitution  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Your  precinct  is  clear?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  about  what  was  known  as  the  Gyp 
business,  in  your  precinct?    A.  The  Gyp  business? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  No,  sir;  there  isn't  any. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  I  mean,  when  you  say,  there  isn't  any; 
you  must  know  what  I  mean?    A.  You  mean  gambling? 

Q.  Gambling?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  When  you  say,  there  isn't  any,  you  ought  to  know?  A. 
That  is  what  I  mean. ' 

Q.  I  do  not  say  gambling;  I  say  Gyp;  you  say  there  isn't  any 
Gyp  business  in  your  precinct;  and  I  ask  you  what  it  is?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  Gyp  business  means. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  in  connection  with  the  police  depart- 
ment of  this  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of  the  Gyp  business? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  rt  is?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Oh,  you  are  equally  as  innocent  of  the  Gyp  business  in  your 
precinct  as  you  are  of  the  existence  of  houses  of  prostitution 
in  your  jirecinct,  are  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
L.  659 
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Q.  Now,  I  will  enlighten  you  a  little  bit;  the  Gjp  business 
is  tuown  as  the  mock  auction  fraudulent  horse  huduesa,  the 
horse  swindling  business;  you  know  what  1  mean  now?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  business  has  been  carried  on?  A.  Not  in 
my  precinct. 

Q.  Around  Sixty-third  and  Sixty-fifth  streets?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Strauss,  arc  those  not  the  markets  in  New 
York  for  selling  the  old  horses  and  committing  the  frauds  upon 
the  farmers  right  in  your  precinct  between  Second  and  Third 
avenues?  A.  There  is  a  horse  market  there;  yes,  sir;  they  bring 
a  lot  of  worthless  old  horses  there. 

Q,  That  is  it;  have  any  persons  fver  gone  to  your  people 
and  claimed  they  were  robbed?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  people  who  were  swindled  in  the 
horse  business  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  you  have  ever  heard  of  any  swindling 
being  perpetrated?  A.  I  never  heard  of  any;  no  complaints 
were  ever  made  in  my  station-house. 

Q.  Jones'  Woods  is  in  your  precinct,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  violation  of  the  Excise 
Law  there  on  Sundays?  A.  There  was  never  any  violation 
there  on  Sunday;  there  was  no  picnic  there  on  Sunday. 

Q.  In  Washington  park?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  part  of  Jone«'  Woods?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  they  had  no  Sunday  evening  picnics  there? 
A.  No.  sir;  not  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  You  spoke  a  while  ago  about  the  houses  of  prostitution; 
did  you  ever  have  a  complaint  of  a  disorderly-house  in  your 
precinct  from  any  citizen?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  about  it?  A.  I  arrested  them;  and  got 
the  evidence  and  arrested  them. 

Q.  In  relation  to  the  disorderly-house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  only  one  complaint?  A.  Only  one  complaint;  T 
be;.'  lour  pardon  there;  I  wish  to  state  that  I  had  several  com- 
pifiinta  from  flats,  persons  living  in  flats  and  used  their  flats 
for  immoral  purposes. 

0.  Yes?  A.  And  in  every  case,  in  every  instance,  I  made  the 
arrest;  I  got  the  evidence  and  made  the  arrest. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  a  promissory  note?    A.  Never. 
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Q.  In  jour  life?    A.  Never,  • 

Q.  Did  you  ever  indorse  a  promissory  note?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  saw  Wallerstein  in  court;  did  you  ever  make  a  prouiis- 
eory  note  to  him?    A.  JJo,  sir;  never. 

Q-  Did  you  ever  make  any  arrangement  with  Mm  in  regard  to 
notes?    A.  No,  sir.  ,  ^ 

Q,  Do  you  know  a  saloon  keeper  named  Woefleman,  corner  ol 
Houston  street  and  the  Bowery?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  give  him  any  notes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  indorse  any  notes?     A,  No. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  person  making  notes  in  your  name  or 
in  your  interest?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  positively  swear  that  there  is  not  a  paper  in  existence 
with  your  genuine  signature  on  as  a  promissory  note?  A.  No 
paper  that  I  Ivuow  of. 

Q.  No;  I  do  not  want  you  to  answer  that  way,  sir;  you  posi- 
tively swear  now  that  there  is  not  in  existence  a  promissory 
note  bearing  your  signature?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  And  have  you  never  made  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  authorized  anybody  to  make  one  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Captain  Strauss,  how  did  you  get  your  appointment  any- 
way? A.  I  got  my  appointment  by  asking  for  it  and  through 
those  letters  of  recommendation. 

Q.  From  McClave?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  the  strength  of  your  intelligence  and  intellectual  ac- 
complishments and  qualifications  as  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  And  for  nothing  else?     A.  On  my  record. 

Q.  Of  course;  th»t  goes  as  your  qualifications  as  a  policeman' 
A.  Nothing  else.  • 

Q.  And  upon  nothing  else?     A".  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  got  that  appointment  without  its  costing  you  a 
dollar?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Absolutely?     A.  Absolutely, 

Q.  Absolutely;  were  you  ever  honorably  mentioned  by  the 
board   of  police?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  There  have  never  been  any  conspicuoua  services  on 
your  part,  have  there?  A.  Well,  I  made  a  good  many  good 
arrests  of   burglars   and   robbers. 

Q.  Was  there  any  conspicuous  service?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  other  officers  there  that  went  higher  than 
you  on  the  list,  and  yet  you  were  made  captain?  A,  I  be- 
lieve so. 
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Q.  And  whose  records  were  just  as  good  as  yours  on  the 
police  force;  is  that  not  so?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?    A.  No. 

Q.  How  many  years  had  jou  been  on  the  police  force  when 
you  were  made  captain?    A.  About  1!)  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  Wallerstein  a  promise  to  appoint 
him  wardman     if  you  were  made  captain?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  That  was  before  you  were  made  captain?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  make  Wallerstein  a  promise  that 
you  would  make  him  a  wardman,  before  you  were  made  cap- 
tain yourself?  A,  We  were  talking  about  it,  and  I  told  him 
if  ever  I  be  made  a  captain  I  will  make  you  a  wardman, 

Q.  What  precinct  was  he  in  at  that  time?  A.  1  believe  he 
was  in  the  steamboat  squad. 

Q.  Now,  be  sure;  were  you  and  he  in  the  same  precinct? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  promised  to  make  him  your  wardman?  A. 
No,   sir,  I  I  _ 

Q.  What  precinct  were  you  in  when  you  promised  to  make 
him  a  wardman?     A.  I  was  in  the  harbor  police. 

Q.  In  the  harbor  police;  how  was  it  that  you  went  out  of 
your  way,  while  in  the  harbor  police,  to  tell  an  officer  in  the 
steamboat  squad  that  you  would  make  him  a  wardman? 
A.  Well,  he  is  a  friend  and  relative  of  mine. 

Q.  Friend  and  relative?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  him  your  wardman?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  Por  how  long?     A.  About  two  months. 

Q.  What  was  the  trouble  that  you  did  not  keep  him  longer? 
A.  AH  the  wardmen  were  reduced  to  the  ranks  at  that  time. 

q.   That  is,   of  late?     A.  At  that^time. 

Q.   At  tljat  time?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Well,  I  understood  you  to  say  that  Long  was  your  ward- 
man  when  you  went  there?  A.  Wallerstein  was  with  me  while 
I  was  in  the  Seventh  precinct. 

Q.  Then  you  made  him  your  wardman  in  the  Seventh  pre- 
cinct?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  particular  character  was  there  about  this  busi- 
ness of  wardman  that  you  should  go  outside  of  the  precinct 
in  which  you  might  be  assigned  and  select  another  to  make 
him  a  wardman?  A,  Because  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  police- 
man. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  knew  him  to  be  a  good  officer. 
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Q.  Each  captain  is  supposed  to  select  liis  own  man  for  ward- 
man?    A.   Yea. 

Q.  The  man  that  would  answer  him  best  for  doing  the  coi- 
lecting  business,  isn't  that  it?  A,  1  hadn't  any  collecting 
business  to  do  there. 

Q.  Just  look  at  me,  captain;  jou  had  no  collecting  business? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  has  been  sworn  here  by  a  mountain  of  evidence,  proven 
by  a  mountain  of  evidence  here,  that  the  duties  of  the  ward- 
man  were  to  do  the  collecting  business  for  the  captaiuV  A. 
Ko   wardman  ever   collected  one  cent  for  me. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that,  in  the  face  of  the  mountain  of 
evidence  that  is  before  this  committee,  that  you  don't  know 
that  the  duties  of  a  waidman  were  to  do  the  collecting  from 
the  disorderly-houses  and   the  liquor  stores?     A.  jS'o,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  captain  in  each  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not  for  me. 
sir, 

Q.  Are  you  the  glorious  and  brilliant  exception?  A.  May 
be  I  am ;  I  —  my  wardmen  have  got  nothing  to  do  except  police 
duty;  nothing  else;  I  don't  ask  them  to  do  anything  like  that 

Q.  What  I  wa-nt  to  find  out  is  why  you  should  select  Waller- 
sttin,  outside  of  his  being  a  relation  of  yours;  any  other  reason? 
A.  Because  he  is  a  good,  reliable  officer. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  wait  to  get  into  tihe  precinct  vrhere  yon 
would  be  assigned,  and  select  an  officer  from  there  that  was 
used  to  the  precinct,  and  knew  it?  A.  I  did  not  make  him 
wardman  until  about  a  month  after  I  was  made  captain, 

Q.  But  you  promised  him  before  you  were  made  captain?  A, 
I  told  him  before  I  was  made  captain  if  I  could  do  it  I  would 
make  him  wardman. 

Q.  You  had  the  appointment?  A.  I  bad  the  application,  not 
the  appointnieut;  I  have  to  make  the  application  to  the  police 
board  and  they  make  the  appointment. 

Q.  Th<i  application  of  the  police  captain  is  generally  complied 
with?     4..  Sometimes. 

Q.  Except  where  the  local  politicians  will  Insist  on  keeping 
the  wardman  there  in  spite  of  the  captain?    A.  That  might  be. 

Q.  You  hare  heard  of  that?     A.  I  have  heard  it. 

Q.  TIad  yon  any  pergonal  fenowledge  of  it  yourself?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Gus  Newman?    A.  I  do;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  i)o  you  know  Ms  buaineas?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Ever  been  speaking  to  him?  A  I  have  known  him  for  25 
yeara  I 

Q.  Do  you  know  Louis  Morrell?  A.  Morrell;  yes,  sir;  he  has 
been  introduced  to  me. 

Q.  He  used  to  be  in  Eiviugton  street?  A.  I  don't  know 
where  he  was,  I 

Q.  Did  you  know  Louis  Morrell  very  well?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  know  Newman  very  well?  A.  I  did  know  him 
for  25  years.  I 

Q.  Well,  you  talked  with  him  about  your  appointment;  did 
you  not?    A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  At  the  time  you  made  your  application  as  captain?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  Newman's  business,  didn't  you?  A.  His  busi- 
uesa? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  business. 

Q.  You  knew  his  business?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  What  was  his  business?     A.  Real  estate. 

Q.  His  business  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  witnesses  as  being 
Bpecially  engaged  in  renting  houses  of  prostitution  in  that  pre- 
cinct; did  you  know  that?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that,  sir, 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  that,  and  you  know  him  for 
26  years?     A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  Hadn't  Newman  something  to  do  with  your  appointment 
as  captain;  Newman  had  something  to  do  with  your  appoint- 
ment as  captain?    A.  Nothing  at  all. 

Q.  What?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  How  many  lawyers  have  you  about  this  conrt-room,  cap- 
tain; how  many  lawyers?    A.  I  haven't  any. 

Q.  Any  lawyers  interested  in  your  examination?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  appreciate  the  penalties  of  perjury,  I  suppose?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  perjury  ia?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  wardman   in  court?     A.  My  wardman? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?     A.  I  have  not  got  any  wardman. 

Q.  Not  now;  the  man  that  was  your  wardman?  A.  I  don't 
know.  I 

Q.  Wallerstein  is  in  court,  or  was  In  court  to-day?  A.  T  be- 
lieve he  was  here  this  morning. 
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Q.  You  saw  Mm  stand  up,  and  identified  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  talking  to  Walleratein  lately?  A.  I  liave 
spoke  to  him;  yea,  sir.         ,  t 

Q.  Talked  to  him  about  this  examination?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Went  to  see  him  about  it  before  you  went  on  the  stand? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  have  not  seeu  him?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  you  said  that  as  long  as  Williams  and  Byrnes  would 
not  go  back  upon  you  you  did  not  fear  any  examination  upon 
the  stand,  what  did  you  mean?    A.  I  did  not  say  that,  sir, 

Q,  Will  yon  swear  you  did  not?     A.  I  will. 

Q,  Absolutely?     A.  Absolutely. 

Q.  As  true  as  everything  else  you  testified  to?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  that  as  long  as  Williams  would  not  go  back  upon 
you  you  did  not  care  about  this  examination?  A.  1  did  not  say 
that.  1 

Q.  What  did  you  say  in  reference  to  that  at  all?  A.  I  did  not 
say  anything  at  all;  1  did  not  mention  his  name. 

Q,  You  know  you  purchased  your  appointment?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  paid  money  for  your  appointment?    A.    ^ 
No,  sir.  1 

Q.  And  that  Wolverman,  at  the  comer  of  BoTvery  and 
Houston  street,  was  the  go-between,  and  the  man  that  collected 
the  money,  you  know  that?    A.  No,  sir  . 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  a  man  of  your  order  of  intelligence 
could  get  an  appointment  as  police  captain  from  John  MeClave 
without  paying  for  it;  you  want  to  swear  that?  A.!  never  paid 
a  cent  for  it. 

Q.  You  mean  to  hold  yourself  up  as  a  monument;  the  only 
police  captain  that  ever  got  his  appointment  from  McClave  with- 
out paying  for  it,  do  you?    A.  I  did  not  pay  a  cent 

Q.  You  mean  to  hold  yourself  up  as  a  monument  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  By  reason  of  your  high   intelligence  and  order  of  intel- 
lectuality and  your  police  record,  you  were  able  to  get  that 
appointment  without  paying  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  expect  that  to  be  believed?    A.  I  suppose  so. 

Q.  You  suppose  so?    A.  I  believe  it;  that  is  what  I  say. 
0-  You  know  in  your  heart  you  are  swearing  to  a  falsehood? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  a  man  like  you,  you  are  neither  possessed  of 
the  accomplishments  or  record  that  would  warrant  yonir  being 
captain  on  your  own  merits;  yon  feel  that  yourself;  do  yon  notT 
■(No  answer.) 
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Q.  Can't  you  answer  me,  captain?    A.  What  is  ttat  you  say? 

Q.  I  say  you  feel,  and  you  linow  yourself  that  a  man  of  your 
intelleetoai  aecompiislunents  could  not  get  a  position  as  captain 
of  the  New  York  police  force,  unless  you  paid  for  it?     A.  No, 

Q.  You  do  not  l^now?  A.  I  understand  my  police  business 
thoroughly. 

Q.  You  do?    A.  I  have  been  a  long  time  on  the  police. 

Q.  Tell  us  in  what  case  you  are  justified  in  making  arrests, 
captain?     A.  In  what  case?  I 

Q.  Yes,  A.  If  I  see  the  law  violated,  or  any  assault  com- 
mitted, or  any  misdemeanor  or  felony  committed,  I  have  a  right 
to  arrest. 

Q.  If  you  see  it?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  If  you  see  it;  what  do  you  say,  again?  A.  If  there  is  any 
violation  committed  of  the  law,  either  of  felony  or  misdemeanor, 
I  have  a  right  to  arrest 

Q.  Either  of  felony  or  misdemeanor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  mean  to  say  if  you  see  it;  then  you  are  not  authorized 
to  make  an  arrest  unless  you  see  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  com- 
mitted?    A.  Oh,  yes;  certainly,  I  am. 

Q.  Under  -what  circumstances?  A.  Under  all  circumstances 
where  there  is  proof  that  the  law  has  been  violated. 

Q.  What  proof?  A.  Well,  if  there  is  a  witness,  or  any  one 
makes  a  complaint. 

Q.  Well,  makes  a  complaint;  suppose  that  a  person  made  a 
complaint  that  a  man  had  committed  a  nuisance  in  the  street 
to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  mean,  of  course,  to  you,  captain?    A.  Yes. 

.Q.  I  suppose  then  that  you  would  proceed  and  make  the 
arrest?  A.  Providing  the  person  that  makes  the  complaint  is 
a  responsible  party.  ( 

Q,  A  reputable  citizen?     A.  A  responsible  party. 

Q.  Well,  I  assume  now,  that  a  reputable  citizen,  going  to  your 
station-house  and  making  a  complaint  that  h^-  had  seen 
John  Jones,  for  instance,  committing  a  nuisance  in  the 
street  it  would  be  your  duty  to  arrest  John  Jones;  would  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir:  if  this  party  was  responsible  for  making  a  complaint 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  If  the  party  was  responsible  that  made  the 
complaint 
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Q.  I  am  assuming  that?  A,  Yes;  certainly  I  was  justified 
in  making  tjie  arrest. 

Q.  Wliat  is  tliat;  a  felony  or  misdemeanor?  A,  That  is  a 
misdemeanor. 

Q.  Are  you  justified  in  making  an  arrest  for  a  misdemeanor 
on  complaint  without  proof?  A.  On  complaint;  the  party  must 
have  seen  the  nuisance  committed. 

Q.  I  am  assuming  he  tells  you  he  saw  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  go  out  and  arrest  the  person,  whether  it  be  the 
day  after,  or  that  day;  that  is  your  conception?    A.  If  this  party 
who  comes  to  me  saw  the  party  on  the  street. 

Q.  Do  you  say,  if  this  party  came  to  the  station-house  and 
made  a  complaint?  A.  I  would  advise  him  to  go  to  the  court 
and  get  a  warrant. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  that  yon  would  go  out  and  arrest 
him?     A.  No;  I  said  I  — 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  you  would  go  out  and  arrest  him; 
which  would  you  do;  which?  A.  It  would  all  depend  on  what 
the  violation  consists  of. 

Q.  I  am  talking  of  this  violation  of  nuisance  in  the  street? 
A.  If  the  party  was  there  I  would  go  and  arrest  him;  yes,  sir; 
because  he  had  committed  a  misdemeanor;  because  it  was  a 
violation  of  the  law. 
Q.  Because  he  had  committed  a  misdemeanor?  A.  Tes. 
Q.  And  you  feel  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  police  officer,  to  arrest 
a  man  who  has  committed  a  misdemeanor,  even  though  you  have 
not  witnessed  that  violation  of  law?  A.  No,  sir;  but  if  the  wit- 
ness is  there  that  makes  the  complaint  because  it  occurred. 

Q.  I  assume  all  that?  A.  Then  I  have  a  right  to  arrest,  cer- 
tainly. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  paid  Wallerstein  any  money  for  any  pur- 
pose?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Never  gave  him  any  money?    A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  Did  you  ever  give  money  to  any  person  to  give  to  him? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  money  to  him?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  captain,  speaking  of  your  police  duties,  how  do  yon 
arrange  the  bail  in  your  station-house?     A.  Bail? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  If  a  person  is  arrested  for  a  misdemeanor,  and 
a  responsible  party  gets  there  he  can  go  bail. 

Q.  Per  what?     A.  For  any  violation  of  law,  or  misdemeanor. 
Q.  For  any  violation  of  law?     A.  Yes,  sir;  except  a  felony, 
L.  660 
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Q.  Weil,  I  would  like  to  find  out,  captain,  because  it  la  a 
subject  in  which  the  citizens  have  a  very  great  interest?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us,  if  you  can,  the  difference  between  a  felony  and 
a  misdemeanor,  so  citizens  may  know  wliat  they  may  be  bailed 
for?  A,  Any  case  where  a  person  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  State 
prison  you  can  not  give  any  bonds. 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  can  not  take  any  bonds?     A,  You  can  not  take  any 
bonds. 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Any  case  where  a  person  is  likely  to  go  to  State  prison? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  felony  case. 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  a  man  is  charged  with  criminal  con- 
spiracy, would  you  take  bail  in  that  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Because  it  is  a  felony. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  charged  with  receiving  stolen  goods, 
would  you  take  bail  in  that  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?    A.  It  is  a  felony. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  was  charged  with  an  attempt  at  receiving 
stolen  goods?    A.  I  would  not  bail  him, 

Q,  Why?     A.  I  would  not  take  the  responsibility, 

Q.  Why;  because  it  is  a  felony?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  felony?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  a  man  is  charged  with  committing  a  simple  as- 
sault?   A.  I  will  take  bail  in  that  case. 
-,    Q.  Why?    A.  A  simple  assault  Is  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  punishment  for  a  simple  assault, 
and  the  punishment  for  a  criminal  conspiracy?  A.  For  a  simple 
assault  a  person  is  liable  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary. 

Q.  For  a  conspiracy  where  is  he  liable  to  go?  A.  To  State 
prison. 

Q.  For  how  long?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  knoW  of  anyone  that  was  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal conspiracy  that  was  sent  to  State  prison?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
never  had  a  case  of  that  kind. 

Q.  Would  it  surprise  you  if  I  told  you  criminal  conspiracy 
was  not  a  felony?    A.  Well,  if  you  say  so,  of  course  — 
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Q.  I  say  so;  the  law  says  so;  conspiracy  ia  simply  a  misde- 
meanor?   A.  But  you  said  a  criminal  conspiracy. 

Q.  Any  conspiracy  must  be  criminal,  otherwise  it  is  not  a 
conspiracy?     (No  answer.) 

Q,  Do  you  remember  the  order  of  the  superintendent  forbid- 
ding captains  to  send  reports  to  headquarters  of  reputed  houses 
of  assignation  and  prostitution,  etc.?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Had  you  been  sending  such  reports?    A,  I  had, 

Q.  Of  reputed  houses?  A,  I  sent  such  a  report  that  I  bad 
no  reputed  houses  of  prostitution  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  Or  any  houses  of  prostitution?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  down  in  the  Seventh,  did  you  send  such 
reports?  A,  I  sent  reports;  we  have  to  make  reports  every  few 
mouths  of  the  existence  of  any  houses  or  not;  if  there  isn't  any 
of  course  we  can  not  make  any  reports. 

Q.  Then  what  did  you  do;  say  there  are  no  liouses?  A.  There 
are  no  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  the  Seventh,  what  did  you  report?  A. 
The  same  thing;  that  there  are  no  houses  of  prostitution, 

Q.  Were  there  any  while  you  were  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that  there  was  no  reputed  houses  then? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Or  houses  whether  actually  proven  so  or  not?  A,  No,  sir; 
there  wasn't  any  there. 

Q.  What  relation  is  Wallerstein  to  yon;  tell  me  his  relation? 
A.  He  is  a  cousin. 

Q.  In  what  degree?     A.  On  my  mother's  side. 

Q.  In  what  degree;  first,  second,  third  or  fourth?  A.  A 
second  or  third  cousin;  I  don't  know  which. 

Q,  Was  it  on  account  of  his  relationship  that  yon  promised 
to  make  him  wardman?    A.  Well,  partly. 

Q.  Partly  on  account  of  his  relationship;  the  promise  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  that  he  promised  to  advance  yon 
money  to  enable  you  to  get  the  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  he  any  money,  do  you  know?     A,  Yes. 

Q,  How  did  you  know?    A.  ITe  told  me  he  did, 

Q.  How  did  he  come  to  tell  you?  A.  I  know  he  got  some 
money  from  Europe.  ~  \ 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Which  was  left  to  him  by  his  parents. 

Q,  How  much  did  he  get?  A.  A  couple  of  thousand  dollaPB, 
I  believe. 
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Q.  When  did  lie  tell  you  that?    A.  At  the  time  he  i^ot  it. 

Q,  When  was  that;  the  time  you  promised  to  make  him  ward- 
mau?     A.  Four  or  five  years  ago, 

Q.  Was  it  not  at  the  time  you  promised  to  make  him  ward- 
man?    A,  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time, 

Q.  You  knew  he  had  it  at  the  time  you  made  him  wai'dman? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  borrow?    A.  I  borrowed  $2,000  of  him. 

Q.  What  for?  A,  Well,  when  I  expected  to  he  made  captain 
I  did  not  have  a  dollar,  and  I  told  Wallerstein  that  if  lie  loaned 
me  some  money,  and  he  said,  "  How  much  do  you  want?  "  I  said, 
"  Lend  me  $1,000  or  $1,500; "  and  I  met  him  one  day  and  said, 
"  Will  you  get  that  money  for  me?  "  and  he  said,  "  Yes;  "  and 
he  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  W^hat  did  you  want  the  money  for?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to 
huy  furniture  and  different  articles  that  I  needed. 

Q,  Well,  but  was  it  because  you  was  going  to  be  captain 
that  you  wanted   to   buy   furniture?     A,   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  live  in  style  and  support  the  dignity  of 
the  office?  A.  Well,  the  furniture  I  had  for  about  25  years 
and  I  was  going  to  refurnish  my  house. 

Q.  What  house?     A.  Where  1  lived. 

Q.  Where  did  you  live?     A.  In  Orchard  street. 

Q.  Did  you  rent  a  house  there?  A.  I  did  have  a  house  there 
I  leased  there. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  furnish  it  before  you  were  made 
captain?  A.  I  says  if  I  was  going  to  be  made  captain,  I 
wanted  to  get  some  furniture. 

Q,  How  long  had  you  that  house  on  lease?  A.  About  10 
years, 

Q.  What?    A.  About  10  years. 

Q,  Well,  but  the  furniture  that  you  had  in  that  house  tor 
10  years  suited  all  the  requirements  of  your  modest  way  of 
living,  didn't  it?    A.  At  that  time;  but  my  furniture  — 

Q.  You  had  been  receiving  $2,000  a  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  having  a  good  wife  and  good  mother  to  your  children, 
and  living  economically,  you  were  able  to  get  along  pretty 
well  on  $2,000  a  year,  were  you  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  had 
a  great  many  expenses;  I  buried  five  children  during  that  time. 

Q.  That,  of  course,  was  your  misfortune;  I  am  sorry  for 
you;  but  even  at  that,  your  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  you  were 
able  to  support  and  meet  these  extraordinary  demands  made 
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upon  you  by  reason  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  yonr  chil- 
dren, was  you  not?    A.  Yes;  pretty  near. 

Q,  You  were  not  in  debt?     A.  Not  very  much. 

Q,  You  did  not  owe  anybody?    A,  Not  much. 

Q.  Yon  owed  nobody  any  money  that  you  were  not  able  to 
pay  out  of  your  salary?    A.  I  had  a  few  suiall  debts. 

Q.  A  few  small  things  that  you  could  pay  according  aa  the 
time  came;  is  that  not  so?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  this;  how  is  it  that  you  wanted 
to  buy  furniture  before  you  would  be  certain  you  would  be 
made  a  captain?  A.  I  did  not  want  to  buy  that  before  I 
was  made  captain;  I  said,  after  I  was  made  captain,  I  wanted 
to  go  and  buy  furniture, 

Q.  You  did  not  intend  to  remain  in  that  house  if  you  were 
made  a  captain,   did  you?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  want  to  buy  furniture  for  a  house  you  did 
not  know  you  were  going  to  live  in?  A.  I  had  to  stay  in  tliat 
house  because  I  had  a  lease. 

Q.  If  you  had  to  stay  in  that  ho^iee,  why  did  you  want  to 
furnish  it?  A.  Because  my  furniture  was  all  worn  out  and 
broke  up. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  try  to  refurnish  it  before,  if  your  furni- 
ture was  all  worn   oat?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  don't  know?     A.  No.  | 

Q.  Well,  how  much  did  WalJerstein  loan  you?  A.  He  loaned 
me  12,000. 

Q.  Is  that  all?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  In  what  shape  did  he  loan  it  to  you?    A.  In  cash. 

Q.  Had  he  the  money  in  the  bank?    A.  I  believe  he  did. 

Q.   What  bank?    A.   I   don't   know. 

Q.  Well,  you  told  him  to  give  it  to  you  in  cash?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  don't  know  why  I  told  him  to  give  it  to  me; 
I  didn't  tel)  him  cash  or  otherwise. 

Q,  Did  he  bring  it  to  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  when  he  gave  it  to  you?  A.  I  don't 
remember  that;  I  don't  remember  where  I  was. 

Q.  On  the  street?  A.  I  believe  it  was  in  my  house;  T  think 
he  came  in  my  house. 

Q,  You  were   sergeant  at  that  time?     A.  Yes,   sir. 
Q.  How   long  was  this  before  you  were  made  captain?     A, 
Before  I  got  that  money? 
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Q.  How  long  before  you  were  made  captain  was  it  that  jou 
got  that  money?    A.  A  few  days  before- 

Q,  You  were  made  captain,  December  30,  1891?  A.  That  is 
right. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 

Q.  Can  you  fix  it  any  more  closely  than  a  few  days  before; 
was  it  a  week  before;  two  weeks  before,  or  only  justu  couple  of 
days?     A.  Couple  of  days  before.  ') 

Q.  Had  you  any  positive  assurance  at  that  time  that  yon 
would  be  made  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  after  you  got  this  $2,000  did  you  spend  it  for 
furniture  purposes?     A.  I  didn't  spend  it  at  all. 

Q.  You  did  not  bay  any  furniture?    A,  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Strauss,  you  were  appointed  on  December 
30,  1891;  how  many  other  captains  were  appointed  on  that  day? 
A.  One  more.  , 

Q.  Who  was  that  captain?    A.  Captain  Devery. 

Q,  Sergeant  Wiegand,  he  was  to  be  appointed  captain  that 
day?    A.  Not  that  I  linow  of. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  don't  know.  |  ) 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  his  name  mentioned  as  one  of  the  men  to 
be  appointed  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  three  captains  appointed  that  day;  you  are  mis- 
taken about  Devery  being  the  only  one?  A.  There  was  only  two 
captains  appointed  the  day  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Was  it  not  well  known  that  there  were  four  captains  for 
appointment  then,  Captain  Strauss?  A.  There  were  only  two 
captains  appointed,  counselor. 

Q.  That  was  the  time  when  Wiegand's  appointment  was  to 
be  made  and  it  was  put  off  because  Creeden  put  up  $3,000  more 
than  Wiegand;  that  has  been  the  testimony  here,  captain?  A. 
.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  How  long  before  December  30th  did  yon  get  this  $2,000 
from  Wallerstein?    A.  A  few  days  before. 

Q.  Did  you  spend  it  before  you  got  your  appointment?  A. 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  the  |2,000  the  time  you  received  the  appoint- 
ment?   A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  soon  after  did  you  spend  the  f2,000?  A.  I  don't  think 
he  gave  me  that  $2,000  until  the  4th  or  5th  of  January. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  be  brought  it  before;  a  few  days  be- 
fore you  were  made  captain?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not 
Q.  Were  you  mistaken  when  you  said  that?  A.  I  was. 
Q.  Be  careful,  and  do  not  commit  any  more  mistakes;  yoa 
have  been  committing  a  lot  of  them;  how  soon  after  were  yon 
Bworn  in;  on  December  30th;  tjiat  was  the  day  you  got  your 
shield?    A.  Yes.  I 

Q.  When  did  you  find  out  that  yoa  were  going  to  he  made  a 
captain?    A.  That  morning  I  was  sent  for, 

Q.  Who  sent  for  you?     A.  Commissioner  McClave. 
Q.  Telegraphed  for  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  Commissioner  McClave  asked  yon  if  yon 
had  paid  anything  for  your  appointment?  A.  Commissioner 
McClave  did  not  ask  me  anything. 

Q.  Did  not  ask  you  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  not  put  a  question  to  you?    A.  No. 
Q.  Had  you  ever  visited  Commissioner  McClave  before  io 
reference  to  your  captaincy?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  How  many  times?     A.  Probably  half  a  dozen  times. 
Q.  Did  Commissioner  McClave  ask  you  if  you  had  paid  any- 
thing for  your  appointment?     A.  He  didn't  ask  me  that  ouestion 
at  all. 

Q.  Anything  like  it,  anything  in  relation  to  paying  money  for 
your  appointment?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ask  yon?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  did  net  state  to  any  one  that  you  had  n(.t  jtald 
any  money;  did  yon?    A.  I  did  not 
Q.  You  are  very  clear  about  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Why,  Captain  Strauss,  you  swore  yon  did  not  pay  anything 
for  your  appointment,  did  you  not?    A.  Certainly  I  did. 
Q.  Then  you  said  something?    A.  I  didn't  say  anything. 
Q.  When  you  swore  did  yon  not  say  something?     A.  1  swore 
here  that  I  did  not  pay  for  the  appointment, 

Q.  I  say  outside  of  this  court,  did  you  not,  on  one  occasion,     ' 
swear  that  you  did  not  pay  anything  for  your  appointment? 
A.  I  don't  understand. 
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By  Senator  Bradley:  * 

Q.  Do  you  not  understand  the  question?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  swear  you  did  not  pay  any  money  or  give  any 
other  conaidei'atjon  for  the  appointment?  A.  I  did;  yes,  sir;  on 
the  day  I  was  appointed. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  How  did  you  swear?  A.  I  swore  it  in  the  chief  clerk's 
office.  ' 

Q.  He  ga.Te  the  Bible  into  your  hands  and  asUed  you  the 
question,  did  he?    A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not. 

Q,  How  did  you  swear  it?    A.  The  clerk  swore  to-^ 

Q.  The  clerk  did  not  swear?    A.  He  swore  me. 

Q.  He  swore  you?    A.  Yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Administered  the- oath  to  you?    A.  Administered  the  oath. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  How  did  you  swear  the  counsel  as'iPd  you,  in  what  form; 
with  the  Bible,  or  did  you  hold  up  your  hands  and  take  the 
customhouse  oath,  or  how  did  you  swear?     A,  I  didn't  swear 
at  all;  I  signed  the  book  there. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  swear?     A.  I  had  no  reason  to  swear. 

Q.  If  you  had  not  paid  anything  for  your  appointment  could 
you  not  have  sworn  that  you  did  not  pay  anythinij  for  your 
appointment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  not  swear?    A.  T  was  not  asked  to  swear. 

Q.  You  were  not  asked  to  swear?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  And  out,  captain,  ia  why  you  did  not 
swear;  can  you  not  tell  me  why  you  did  not  swear,  if  yon  did 
not  pay  anything  for  your  appointment?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  hare  been  made  a  captain  of 
.  police  without  having  been  sworn?  A.  I  was  sworn  in,  cer- 
tainly, as  a  captain  of  police. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  to  eay  you  were  not  sworn  and  asked  the 
question  whether  or  not  you  had  paid  any  money  or  any  con- 
sideration for  your  appointment?    A-  I  didn't  say  that 
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Q.  YoH  state  that  you  did  not  swear?  A.  Every  officer  that 
ia  appointed  he  has  got  to  swear, 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  other  officers  do;  T  am  asking  yoQ 
what  you  have  done -^  what  have  yon  done?  A.  T  swore  that 
I  did  not  pay  anything  for  the  appointment  or  promised  to  pay 
in  tlie  chief  clerk's  office, 

Q.  A  while  ago  you  said  yon  did  not  sweav;  which  is  correct? 
A- 1  didn't  know  which  you  meant,  whethei-  you  meant  here  or — 

Q,  My  questions  were  plain  enough.  Captain  Strauss;  now, 
about  Wallerstein ;  you  say  at  one  time  that  he  had  ^ven  yon 
the  money  some  three  or  four  days  before  you  were  made  cap- 
tain; then  you  said  again  he  did  not  give  you  the  money  until 
some  daya  after  you  were  made  captain?    A.  That  is  correct 

Q.  Which?    A.  A  few  days  after  I  was  made  captain. 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  a  few  days  before?  A.  I  made  a 
mistake. 

Q.  Another  mistake?    A.  Yes.  i 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  any  receipt  for  the  money?     A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Any  writing  passed  between  yon?     A.  Nothing. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  give  any  receipt?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  give  a  promissory  note  for  you  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  agree  to  pay  him  the  $2,000?  A.  As  soon  as 
I  had  it 

Q,  How  soon  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  gave  it  to  him.  back  in  about 
four  or  Ave  or  six  weeks,  I  believe;  I  didn't  spend  it 

Q,  You  did  not  spend  the  money?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  spend 
the  money,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  dollars,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  1500;  I  gave  him  $1,500  back  about  Ave  or  six  weeks 
afterward. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  spend  the  money  to  fiifnish  your  house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?     A.  I  did  not  because  I  intended  to  move  from  there. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  your  mind  changed  so  rapidly?  A.  I  don't 
know;  we  agreed  not  to  furnish  our  house  at  the  time.  , 

Q.  Who  agreed?     A.  Myself  and  my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  him  back  the  money  in  cash?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  long  as  you  intended  not  to  furnish  your  house,  why 
did  you  use  any  of  the  money?  A.  Well,  I  used  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  about  f  200,  and  I  gave  him  |1,500  back,  and  I  kept  ?500; 
I  wanted  to  have  a  few  dollars  in  the  house. 

Q.  You  did  not  need  a  few  dollars  in  the  house  when  yofli 
had  become  a  captain;  your  salary  was  raised?     A.  Yes. 
LI  661    (       i 
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Q,  Why  did  you  need  a  few  dollars  in  the  house  at  that  time 
any  more  than  any  other  time?    A.  I  don't  know- 
By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  could  you  give  $1,500  back  and  keep  $500  and  spend 
f200  —  what  do  you  mean  by  that?  A.  I  spent  about  {250^  or 
1260,  or  something  like  that 

Q.  That  would  make  it  12,250,  instead  of  |2,000?  A.  I  kept 
$500;  out  of  that  |500  I  spent  about  ?250,  and  I  give  him  $1,500 
back. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  say  you  did  not  see  Charley  Grant  in  connection  with 
your  appointment?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Was  there  not  trouble  between  Charley  Grant  and  Williams 
over  your  appointment?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  not  hear  that  Charley  Grant,  when  he  heard  that 
Williams  had  dome  the  business  between  yourself  and  McCIave, 
do  you  not  know  that  Charley  Grant  said  it  had  come  to  a 
damn  pretty  pass,  when  he  was  going  to  get  left  in  the  cold  and 
not  make  a  dollar  out  of  the  transaction?     A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q,  You  are  positive  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  of 
it?    A.  Yes;  the  first  time. 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  to  Williams  in  relation  to  your  appointment 
and  tell  him  that  if  he  could  get  it  for  you  cheaper  than  Grant 
you  would  let  him  get  the  appointment?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  not  speak  to  Williams?     A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  keep  these  $2,000  in  bills  so  long  in  your 
house?     A.  Why  did  I  keep  it? 

Q.  Don't  you  repeat  my  questions;  answer  them;  why  did  yoo 
keep  $2,000  bills  in  your  house  all  that  time?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  That  is  the  only  answer  you  can  give  to  any  direct  question 
I  give?    A.  I  gave  it  to  him  back. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  the  $2,000  in  bills?     A.  In  my  pocket 

Q.  AH  the  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Carry  it  about?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Pretty  large  roll,  $2,000,  in  $1  and  $2  bills?  A.  No;  I  had 
large  bills. 

Q.  What  was  the  denomination?    A.  I  don't  remember. 
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Q.  How  large;  jou  say  there  were  large  bills;  how  large?  A. 
I  believe  there  were  some  fifties,  some  hundreds  and  twenties. 

Q.  What  bank  did  Wallerstein  draw  the  money  out  of?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  ask  him. 

Q.  And  you  carried  $2,000,  in  your  pocket,  around  all  this 
time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing  your  house  that  you  did 
not  furnish?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  money  did  you  carry  around  with  you?  A.  No, 
sir, 

Q.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  that  $2,000  you  carried  around  yon, 
expecting  to  have  to  raise  the  ante,  as  it  was  called,  over  the 
sum  that  had  already  been  put  up?    A.  "No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  carry  it?  A.  Well,  I  wanted  to  use  it  and  I 
didnt  use  it, 

Q,  Don't  you  know  you  are  lying  when  you  said  you  got  that 
f2,000  to  furnish  your  house;  that  you  have  made  up  that  lie? 
A.  No,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  have  made  up  that  excuse?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  any  sensible,  reasonable  man  believes  that 
story?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Certainly?    A.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  a  stoiy,  it  is  thie  truth. 

Q.  Do  you  say  you  kept  |500?    A.  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  being  made  a  captain,  your  salary  was 
iucreased;  why  did  you  keep  this  man's  $500?  A.  Well,  I  used 
some  of  that  |500. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  boughit  diflfereot  articles;  I  bought  oloChes 
for  myself  and  family. 

Q.  You,  a  sergeant  of  police,  living  modestly  and  economio- 
ally  on  a  salary  of  $2,000  a  year,  and  your  wife  and  children  in 
need  of  clothes  until  you  borrowed  money  from  Wallerst«n? 
A.  Yes;  they  were. 

Q.  And  unless  you  had  been  made  a  captain  they  never  would 
have  got  clothes,  is  that  it?  A.  I  was  poorer  at  that  time;  I 
would  have  got  clothe  after  awhile. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  got  a  family,  Captain  Strauss,  and  yon 
want  to  be  respected  by  your  family,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  want  to  have  the  respect  of  your  children,  do  yoo 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  respect  of  your  wife,  do  you  not?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  And  the  respect  of  all  year  relations,  do  you  not?    A.  Tea 

Q.  And  the  respect  of  your  people?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  And  do  yon  think  you  can  have  the  respect  of  either  yoar 
children  or  your  people,  when  your  children  grow  up,  by  the 
way  you  are  testifying  here  to-day  in  relation  to  this  matter  — 
do  you  think  they  can  have  any  respect?    A.  Yes,  sir;  1  do. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  your  children,  when  they  grow  up 
and  read  this  testimony,  will  be  convinced  and  feel  that  you  are 
not  telling  the  truth?    A.  I  am  telliug  the  truth 

Q.  Do  you  think  your  explanation  of  this  $2,000  is  truthful? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  can  give  no  better  reason  than  you  have  for  that 
$2,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  a  man  by  the  name  of  Noble?    A.  I  do. 

Q,  Now,  how  much  did  Noble  give  toward  your  appointment? 
'A.  Not  a  cent. 

Q.  How  much  did  Louis  Morrell  give  toward  your  appoint- 
ment?   A.  Not  a  cent  ( 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Not  as  I  know  of. 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  not  a  cent?  A.  I  don't  see  why  they 
should  pay  any  money  for  me. 

Q.  But  the  money  was  contributed  for  you?  A.  Not  as  I 
know  of.  \ 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  well  known  in  the  depart- 
ment  at  that  time  that  no  man  could  get  a  captaincy  unless  he 
paid  for  it?    A,  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?    A.  Never. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  that?  A.  This  ia  the 
first  time  until  I  heard  the  other  day  about  Creeden. 

Q.  The  first  time  you  ever  heard  that  a  captaincy  in  the  police 
department  had  to  be  bought  until  you  heard  Captain  Creeden's 
testimony  before  this  committee,  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  years  in  the  city  of  New  York  the  newspapers  have 
hundreds  of  times  printed  that  common  rumor  and  report;  and 
policemen  have  sworn  here  that  it  was  a  matter  of  common 
rumor  and  notoriety  in  the  department  that  no  man  could  get  a 
captaincy  without  paying  for  it;  and  yet  you  swear  here  that 
you  never  heard  it  nntil   the  other  day?     A.  Never. 

Q.  You  think  your  family  will  respect  you  when  they  read  that 
testimony?     A.  I  do, 

Q.  You  do?     A.  Yes,  sir.  [ 
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Ej  Chairman  Lexow:  ■ 

Q.  Do  jOQ  wish  io  be  understood  as  stating  here  that  yon 
have  not  heard,  as  matter  of  riunor,  that  captaincies  have  been 
made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale?  A.  I  have  not  heard  until 
the  other  day. 

Q.  You  read  the  papers,  do  you  not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  llave  you  not  seen  in  tie  papers  the  charges  made  that  a 
captaincy  costs  all  the  way  from  $10,000  to  ?25,000,  and  that 
nobody  could  be  appointed  captain  unless  they  paid  that  amount 
of  money?     A.  Since  this  committee  was  in  session? 
Q.  For  three  or  four  years  passed?     A,  Ko, 
Q.  Do  you  read  the  daily  prints?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  You  ought  to  be  candid  about  these  things;  you  know  a 
statement  of  that  sum  was  extraordinary?    A.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  it;  I  can't  tell. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  you  read  the  testimony  in  the  McClave  case?  A.  Some 
of  it;  yes. 

Q.  And  did  not  see  anything  of  it  there?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Strauss,  I  don't  want  to  hriug  a  number  of 
men  here  on  the  witness-stand  who  will  swear  you  are  a  per- 
jurer without  giving  you  a  fair  opportunity;  T  want  to  give  yoo 
every  opportunity  to  do  yourself  credit,  if  you  can;  have  yon 
told  anyone  that  you  had  to  pay  for  your  appointment?  A. 
Kever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  complain  of  the  heavy  assessment  that  was 
made  upon  yon?     A.  Never. 

Q.  To  a  living  soul?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  ia  right  and  proper  here  to  in- 
form the  witness  that  if  he  does  perjure  himself  he  makes  him- 
self liable  to  fines  and  penalties  as  though  he  was  testifying 
in  any  court;  on  the  other  hand  if  he  testifies  to  a  question  of 
bribery,  not  only  by  the  privilege  of  the  Senate,  but  in  order  to 
correct  any  newspaper  articles,  such  as  T  have  seen  this  morn- 
ing upon  the  subject,  by  the  law  itself  —  by  the  law  of  the 
State — ^you  are  absolutely  protected  from  being  prosecuted.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  this  committee  giving  you  immunity  at  all; 
the  law  gives  you  immunity  under  the  Penal  Code. 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  Wertheimer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Seen  him?     A,  I  have  seen  him, 

Q.  You  know  him?    A,  I  don't  know  him. 

Q.  He  is  a  member  of  several  societies  in  tliia  city,  benevolent 
Bocieties?    A.  I  don't  know  anything:  abont  it, 

Q.  Do  you  belong  to  any  benevolent  societies?     A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Have  you  a  life  insurance  policy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  company?  A.  In  no  company;  I  am  insured  in 
the  Masonic  Aid.  i 

Q.  No  line  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  said  to  Edward  Wertheimer 
that  you  had  to  pay  for  your  captaincy  and  had  a  hiird  time  to 
get  the  money  to  pay  the  people  who  raised  the  money  Tor  you? 
A.  No;  I  never  had  any  such  conversation  with  him. 

Q.  Or  with  any  other  person?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  anyone  ever  ask  you  if  you  had  to  pay?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  suggestion  was  never  made  to  you?     A.  Never. 

Q,  Have  you  been  talking  to  Inspector  Williams  since  this 
committee  sent  for  you?    A,  No. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  message?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Not  one?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  exchanged  words  with  him?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Did  you  agree  to  swear  it  right  through  with  him?  A.  I 
have  not;  I  had  no  conversation. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  captain,  when  you  got  the  $2,000 
to  furnish  your  house,  did  you  go  to  any  furniture -house  to 
make  inquiries  touching  the  value  or  price  of  furniture?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  days  before  your  appointment  did  you  get  the 
?2,000?  A.  I  don't  think  I  got  it  before  my  appointment;  I 
think  I  got  it  two  or  three  days  or  four  days  after. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  you  had  that  money  in  your  pocket 
Christmas  day?    A.  I  did  not, 
Q.  You  swear  to  that  positively?    A.  ^es,  sir. 
Q.  You  had  it  before  New  Year's?    A,  I  did  not. 
Q.  You  had  it  after?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  know  after  you  knew  you  were  made  a  cap- 
tain, and  you  knew  you  were  going  to  furnish  your  house,  what 
caused  you  to  alter  your  mind  in  a  few  days?  A.  I  intended  to 
move;  I  went  ajid  seen  the  party  I  leased  the  house  from,  and  he 
told  me  he  would  not  let  me  move  then,  and  for  that  reason  I 
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didn't  buj  any  furniture,  and  I  thought  I  wouldn't  buy  any 
furniture  until  I  did  move  at  the  coming  spring. 

Q.  How  much;  what  is  the  value?  A.  Probably  $150  or  ?100 
worth. 

Q.  Where?    A.  In  the  Bowery.  i 

Q.  Now,  if  you  wanted  |2,000  in  the  winter  to  furnish  your 

house  with  why  was  it  that  you  satisfied  yourself  with  $100  op 

$150  ia  the  spring  when  you  did  move?     A.  Because  we  changed 

our  miuds.  , 

Q.  You  changed  your  mind?  A.  Yes;  I  didn't  see  how  I 
could  pay  it  back,  for  that  reason, 

Q.  How  soon  did  you  pay  the  $500  back?  A".  About  seven  or 
eighth  months  after.  I 

Q.  Did  you  pay  it  all  in  one  sum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Wertheimer  ever  demand  it  from  you  before  yoo  paid 
it?    A.  Wertheimer? 

Q.  Wallerstein?    A.  Wallerstein  —  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  wardman  when  you  paid  it  to  him?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  He  had  been  wardmao?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  wardman  when  you  paid  it?  A.  Any  ward- 
man  where? 

Q.  In  the  precinct?    A.  Yes.  / 

Q.  Who  was  wardman?  A.  I  believe  Weller  was  wardman 
there.  I 

Q.  Gave  the  money  to  Wailersteiu  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  a  receipt  from  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  denominations  of  the  bills  you  gave?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you.  | 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  bills?  A.  The  $500  I  saved  it  from 
my  salary.  , 

Q.  You  ^ved  it  from  your  salary?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  only  spent 
a  little  over  $200,  and  I  naturally  put  — 1250  or  $260  I  spent  — 
and  the  rest  I  had  in  my  pocket. 

Q.  Carried  it  around  in  your  pocket  all  the  time?     A.  Yes,  rfr. 

Q.  January,  February,  March  and  April?     A.  Yes,  and  May. 

Q.  Carried  that  money  all  around  all  the  time  in  your  pocket; 
Made  a  savings  bank  of  your  pocket,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  money  you  picked  up  in  the  precinct?  A.  I 
did  no^:  pick  up  any  money  in  the  precinct. 

Q.  How  do  you  cash  your  pay  wallets?    A.  In  the  bank. 

Q.  What  bank?     A.  In  the  Murray  Hill  Bank. 

Q.  Have  you  an  account  there?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  How  did  you  cash  them  there?    A.  I  know  the  pre^dent: 

Q.  Each  month  you  went  and  got  the  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  monthly  salary?  A.  Two  hundred  and 
itwenty  dollars  or  |225;  something  like  that. 

Q.  Do  you  really  know  not  what  salary  you  get?  A.  Cer- 
Itainly,  30  days  in  the  month,  we  get  $5  or  |10  less;  $221  I  got 
last  month  and   some  odd   cents, 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  propose,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  excuse  this  witness 
now,  not  to  excuse  him  from  attendance  from  this  subpoena  by 
any  means,  but  simply  to  suspend  his  examination  for  the 
present 

Chairman  Lexow. —  For  the  day? 

Mr.  GofE.^  For  the  day.  But  not  to  suspend  his  examination 
altogether. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  for  the  present,  and 
meanwhile  you  are  cautioned  not  to  speak  to  any  one  with  ref- 
erence to  the  testimony;  do  not  talk  to  anybody  upon  the  subject 
under  examination. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Who  were  the  commissioners  with  Commissioner  McGlave 
when  you  were  appointed?  A.  Commissioners  Martin,  McClave, 
MacLain  and  Voorhis. 

Q.  Who  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York  when  you  were 
appointed  captain?    A.  Mayor  Grant. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  are  excused  for  the  present. 

Jacob  Wallerstein,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 

being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  are  you  on  the  police  force,  oflficer?  A.  A  little 
over  11  years. 

Q.  What  precinct  are  you  attached  to  now?  A.  I  am  attached 
to  the  central  squad. 

Q.  Now,  this  committee  would  like  that  you  explain,  Officer 
Wallerstein,  for  what  you  loaned  the  money  to  Captain  Strauss 
early  in  the  month  of  December,  1891?  A.  Early  ^  I  don't 
know  what  you  mean. 

Q.  Will  you  please  answer  my  question?  A.  I  didn't  loan 
him  any  money  in  1881. 
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Q.  If  I  made  an  erriw,  I  apologize;  I  said  1891?  A,  Weil,  1 
couldn't  say  what  he  used  it  for. 

Q.  {Question  repeated.)    A.  I  don't  know,  , 

Q,  You  don't  know?    A,  I  don't  know;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  loan  him  any  monej  at  ail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  I  loaned  him  $2,000. 

Q.  What  for?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Why,  he  has  sworn  here  before  this  committee  that  he  told 
you  for  what  purpose  he  wanted  that  money?  A.  Well,  he  told 
me  he  wanted  it  for  private  use. 

Q,  He  told  you  he  had  said  the  specific  private  use  he  wanted 
it  for?     A.  For  private  use. 

Q.  He  named  the  use?  A.  No,  sir;  he  did  not;  I  don't  remem-^ 
ber  that  he  named  the  use. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  has  stated  here  the  use;  what  have  you  to  say  about  it; 
did  he  state  it  to  you? 


Q.  Come,  officer?  A.  He  didn't  tell  me  what  he  wanted  U 
for, 

Q.  Then,  if  he  has  sworn  he  did  tell  you  the  use  he  wanted  iti 
for,  did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  If  he  did,  1 
don't  remember  it. 

Q.  You  and  he  have  agreed  together  upon  that  answer,  have 
yon  not,  "I  don't  remember?"    A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not 

Q.  Why  did  you  swear,  at  the  commencement,  that  he  did  not 
tell  you?  A.  Well,  he  didn't  tell  me  iu  one  way,  I  didn't  know 
what  he  used  it  for;  he  just  merely  asked  me  in  the  month  of 
December,  if  I  could  loan  him  a  couple  of  thousand  of  dollars; 
I  told  him  I  could. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  where  had  you  that  money?  A.  I  had  that 
money  in  the  hank. 

Q.  What  hank?  A.  I  had  it  in  the  Bowery  and  Citizens'  Say- 
ings Banks. 

Q.  How  much  in  the  Bowery?  A.  I  couldn't  my  how  mutM 
I  had  in  the  Bowery;  it  was  around  |800. 

Q.  And  how  mncli  had  you  in  the  Citizens'?  IS.  I  am  maJt 
ing  a  mistake;  it  was  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank  I  had  aboint  |800. 
IJ.  662 
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Q,  I  want  you  to  correct  it  if  there  is  any  mistake,  officer? 
A.  It  was  the  Bowery  Sayings  Bank  I  had  —  well  it  was  over 
?1,200  I  had  there. 

Q.  Had  yoa  accounts  in  other  hanks  than  those  two?  A.  No^ 
sir;  not  then. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  that  time?    A,  No,  sir;  not  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  was  after;  that  was  when  he  was  captain,  was  it  not; 
he  was  captain  then  when  you  loaned  him  the  money,  don't  you 
remember?    A.  Yes;  he  was  captain. 

Q,  And  don't  yon  rememher  that  he  said  something  aboat 
that  he  wanted  to  nee  this  money  for  something  about  Ohrist- 
maa  or  New  Year's?    A.  I  could  not  remember,  Mr,  GofE. 

Q.  Now,  did  he  ask  you  for  this  money  while  you  were  on 
duty?  A.  No,  sir;  not  while  I  was  on  duty  —  well,  that  I  could 
not  say;  I  don't  remember  whether  I  was  on  duty;  I  was  on  tiie 
police  forc& 

Q.  You  had  saved  up  this  money  from  your  earnings,  officer? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  it;  and  the  other  was  left  to  me  when  my 
mother  died. 

Q,  In  Germany?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get  from  Germany?  A.  Well,  I 
couldn't  exactly  say;  it  was  around  $1,500  or  $1,400;  I  couldn't 
say,  Mr.  GofE;  I  don't  exactly  know. 

Q.  Did  you  get  it  by  draft?  A.  No;  I  got  it  through  the  Ger- 
man society,  No.  13  Broadway, 

Q.  No.  13  Broadway?     A.  Yes,  «r. 

Q.  Did  you  open  a  hank  account  with  that  money?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  had  a  bank  account  then. 

Q.  How  long  before  you  loaned  the  $2,000  to  Captain  Strauss, 
did  you  get  this  money  from  Germany?  A,  I  had  this  shortly 
before,  a  year  or  probably  two  yeai's  before;  it  may  be  only  a 
year  before. 

Q.  You  signed  a  receipt  of  this  money  down  at  the  German 
Legal  Aid  Society?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  receipt  is  there,  I  presume,  on  record?  A.  It  is  there, 
yes;  that  is  where  I  can  find  out  how  much  it  was,  every  cent 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  do  you  remember  the  date  tliat  you  went 
to  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank  and  drew  out  the  money?    A.  I 
guess  it  was  a  couple  of  days  before  the  1st  of  January. 
Q,  A  couple  of  days  before  the  Ist  of  January?    A,  Yes, 
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Q.  And  did  yon  go  a  couple  of  days  before  the  1st  of  Jannai/ 
to  the  other  savings  banks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  those  savings  bank  books,  have  jou?  A.  I 
have  got  them. 

Q,  And  you  tfIH  bring  them  here  in  the  morning  to  me?  Ai. 
Yes,  air.  t 

Q.  I  want  to  fix  the  date?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  it  not  before  Christmas  day?    A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  It  was  between   Christmas  and  New  Year's?     A.  It  was 
between  Christmas  and  New  Year's. 

Q.  That  is  as  near  aa  you  can  get  to  it?  A.  As  near  as  I  can 
get  to  it;  yea,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  the  mtmey  out  of  thena  two  banks  on  the  same 
day?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  the  captain  on  the  same  day  that  yon 
drew  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  shortly  after?  A.  Well,  four  or  five,  or  probably  sia 
or  seven  days;  while  I  thint,  it  was  about  four  or  five  days;  it 
may  be  six  days. 

Q.  It  was  before  New  Year's  anyway  that  you  gave  it  to  him? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  it  was  before  New  Year's;  it  was  after 
New  Year's  that  I  gave  it  to  him. 
Q.  You  carried  f2,000  in  your  pocket,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  ^. 
Q.  For  six  or  seven  days?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Doing  doty?  A.  Yes  — no;  I  was  not  doing  duty  at  the 
time. 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  I  was 
sick ;  I  liad  rheumatism,  and  was  sick  for  a  couple  of  months 
at  the  time;  I  don't  know  whether  it  was  five  or  six  weeks  I  was 
on  the  sicli-list;  I  was  laid  up  with  rheumatism;  I  don't  think  I 
was  on  duty  at  the  time. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  this  money  in  your  pocket?  A.  I  kept  th5a 
money  in  my  pocket;  yes. 

Q-   Now,   what   became   of  the   writing   you   got  when   yon 
loaned  him  this  $2,000?    A.  I  had  got  no  writing,  Mr.  QofT. 
Q.  Did  not  get  any  writing  at  the  time?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
Q.  Did  you  not  ask  for  something?     A.  No,   sir. 
Q.  You  loaned  this  man  $2,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  stranger  to  you?    A.  He  was  not  a  stranger  to  me. 
Q.  What  is  he?    A.  He  is  a  distant  relative  of  mine. 
Q.   How   distant?    A.   Well,   I   couldn't  exactly  tjell  yon. 
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Q.  So  distant  yoa  can  not  locate  it?  A.  Yes;  I  can  locate 
it;  of  course,  I  didn't  know  the  relationship  between  him  and 
me  until  he  told  me  himself;  I  am  positive  it  is  right. 

Q,  He  discOTered  your  relationship  when  he  borrowed  the 
$2,000  from  you?     A.  No;  15  jears  ago  he  discovered  that. 

Q,  And  you  never  knew  anything  different  except  what  he 
told  you?    A.  No. 

Q.  Was  that  the  time  he  promised  to  mate  you  wardman? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  When  did  he  promise  to  make  you  wardman?  A,  He 
told  me  about  probably  nine  or  10  or  11  months  before;  he 
told  me  that  whenever  he  was  made  captain  of  police  he  would 
take  me  with  him  as  wardman. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  about  you  being  wardman  when 
you  gave  him  this  money?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  but  he  was  captain  then?  A.  When  I  gave  him 
the  money  he  was  captain;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  to  fulfill  his  promise?  A. 
.Well  — 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  to  fulfill  his  promise?  A. 
I  think  I  didn't  speak  to  him'  when  I  gave  him  that  moaey. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  ask  him  to  fulfill  his  promise  when 
you  were  giving  him  the  $2,000?    A.  I  did  ask  him  later  on. 

Q.  When  you  gave  him  the  $2,000?  A.  No;  I  didn't  ask 
him  when  I  gave  him  the  f2,000. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  does  the  captain  owe  you  now?  A. 
He  owes  me  nothing. 

Q.  Paid  yon  the  whole  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Altogether?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Different  sums?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Different  times?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  pay  you  by  installments,  once  a  month?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Once  in  six  months?    A.  No. 

Q.  According  as  he  saved  it?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  he  pay  yon?  A.  He  gave  me  two  payments; 
he  give  me  fl,500  one  time,  and  $500  another  time. 

Q.  How  soon  after  or  how  long  after  did  he  give  you  the 
$1,500?    A.  Well,  T  judge  about  five  or  six  weeks  or  so. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  $1,500  you  got?  A.  I  kept  the 
$1,500. 

Q.  [What  did  you  do  with'  it;  did  you  put  it  in  bank  or 
fceep  it  in  your  clothes?    A,  I  had  it  for  a  while  with  me; 
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carried  it  ia  my  clothes,  expecting,  as  he  said,  that  he  would 
ebortlj  give  me  the  other  $500;  I  didn't  deposit  it 
Q.  You  didn't  deposit  it?     A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  get  the  other  ?500?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  deposit  it  then?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  bank?    A.  I  deposited  |1,500  of  it  ia  the  East 
River  Bank,  and  I  think  $500  in  the  Citizens'  Savings  Bank. 
Q.  The  same  day?    A.  No. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  deposit  it  the  sam^  day  if  you  had  the 
$2,000?  A.  I  couldn't  say;  I  didn't  want  to  put  it  all  in  one 
bask. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that;  why  did  you  not  deposit  it  the  same 
day  in  two  banks?     A.  I  had  no  reason  for  it. 

Q.  If  you  deposited  $1,500  in  one  bant,  wliy  did  you  not  de- 
posit that  $1,500  when  yon  received  it?  A.  M'ell,  I  don't  know; 
I  thought  he  didn't  draw  no  interest,  and  I  was  in  no  particular 
hurry  with  it 

Q.  Certainly  it  did  not  draw  any  interest  in  your  pocket? 
A.  Well,  it  didn't  draw  any  interest  in  the  bauk. 

Q.  It  would  be  safer  in  the  bank  than  in  your  pocket?  A.  I 
don't  know;  it  was  just  as  sate  in  my  pocket  as  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  denomination  in  bills  did  yoii  give  him  this  ^,000? 
A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  In  what  denominations  did  you  get  the  $1,500?  A.  I  don't 
remember. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  large  roll  that  you  got  when  he  paid  you  the 
fl,500;  bill  of  $5  denominations?     A.  I  couldn't  say  that. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  large  roll;  $1,500  was  a  pretty  large  roll  in 
your  pocket,  carrying  it  around?    A.  No;  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Were  you  wardman  while  you  carried  this  $1,500  around? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  danger  of  getting  it  mixed  up  with  the  collections  you 
made,  from  the  houses  of  prostitution  of  that  precinct?  A.  I 
didn't  make  any  collections;  there  were  no  bouses  of  prostitution 
in  the  precinct 

Q.  There  were  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  houses  of  prostitution  In  that  precinct?    A.  No,  &ir. 
Q,  How  about  the  liquor  dealers,  money  yoii  got  from  the 
liquor  dealers?    A.  Never  got  anything  from  liquor  dealers, 

Q.  Never  got  a  dollar  while  yon  were  in  that  precinct?  A, 
No,  sir. 
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Q.  Never  asked  for  a  dollar?    A.  ISo,  sir, 

Q.  I  want  to  know  why  is  it  jou  did  not  deposit  that  |1,500 
when  you  got  it,  as  long  as  you  deposited  it  later  in  the  bank? 
A.  I  have  no  particular  reason  for  it;  I  did  not  want  to  deposit 
it  in  one  bank;  I  wanted  to  leave  some  of  it  near  enough  in  case 
I  wanted  any  money,  then  I  would  not  have  to  go  away  down 
Chambers  street,  when  I  could  go  to  Canal  or  Grand  street;  I 
had  no  particular  reason  for  it. 

Q.  Were  you  looking  to  see  if  you  could  not  be  a  roundsman 
at  that  time?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Make  an  application?    A.  No,  sir;  made  no  application. 

Q.  Ever  passed  the  civil  service  for  a  roundsman?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  burnt  some  notes,  did  you  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Destroyed  some  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tore  them  up?    A.  No,  sir;  never  had  any. 

Q.  Never  had  any  promissory  notes?     A.  So. 

Q.  Was  it  not  in  consideration  of  this  $2,000  that  the  captain 
promised  to  make  you  wardman?     A.  No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  How  many  days  or  weeks  or  months  after  you  ^ot  this 
?1,500  you  speak  of  back,  did  you  deposit  it,  give  it  as  nearly  as 
you  can;  was  it  days,  weeks,  or  months  after  you  got  it  back? 
lA.*  It  was  probably  two  or  three  months. 

Q,  Two  or  three  months  you  carried  it  around  in  your  pocket? 
W.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;  One  thousand  five  hundred  dollars?     A.  Yes,  i^ir. 

By  Mr.  Go£F: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  what  the  captain  told  you  when  he  x*^^ 
you  the  |1,500;  how  he  managed  to  get  so  much  money  together 
to  pay  you?  A,  No;  he  didn't  tell  me  how  he  got  it;  not  at  all; 
he  told  me,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  didn't  use  that  money. 

Q.  If  you  are  not  mistaken  —  have  you  got  any  doubt  about 
it?    A,  Well,  I  don't  remember  it  very  well. 
.    Q.  If  you  don't  remember  it  don't  tell  us;  don't  guess  at  it; 
yon  are  on  your  oath;  by  the  way,  do  you  believe  in  the  obliga- 
tion of  an  oath;  after  having  kissed  that  book  there?     A.  I  do. 

Q.  Just  look  at  that  book;  look  at  the  cover  of  it 

Senator  Bradley.—  Tliis  is  the  Old  Testament  and  this  is  the 
New  Testament;  now,  do  you  believe  in  it?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  feel  you  are  not  bound  in  conscience  unless  you 
take  an  oath  in  pursuance  to  jour  religious  persuasion  —  do  you 
understand  me?     A.  No,  air;  I  do  not 

y.  Are  you  bound  to  your  conscience  to  tell  the  truth  except 
when  you  take  an  oath  in  pursuance  to  the  form  of  jour  re- 
ligious persuasion?     A.  I  believe  in  this  oath;  yes. 

Q.  You  believe  in  the  oath  jou  took  upon  this  Bible?    A.  Yes, 
Q.  Have  you  got  that  $2,000  dot??    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  what  bank?    A,  East  Eiver  Bank,  Citizens'  Bank  and 
Bowery  Savings  Bank. 

Q.  When  you  said  a  little  while  ago  if  you  were  not  mis- 
taken the  captain  told  you  he  did  not  use  it;  now,  you  know 
you  have  been  told  that  within  the  last  three  days?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Don't  you  know  that  it  is  not  true;  don't  you  know  what 
yon  said  that  time  is  not  true?  A.  What  I  said  waa  true,  Mr. 
Goff. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  captain  did  not  tell  yon  any  such 
thing  — that  be  didn't  use  that  $1,500?    A.  He  did  tell  me. 

Q.  Are  you  positive  about  it?  A.  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear  to 
it,  but  I  think  he  did. 

Q.  What  makes  you  think  he  did?    A.  Well,  I  think  so;  I 

have  a  slight  remembrance,  but  I  wouldn't  like  to  swear  to  it 

Q.  Are  you  equally  sure  that  he  did  not  tell  joa  what  he 

wanted  to  use  that  money  for?    A.  Yes;  I  am  sure   he  didn't 

tell  me. 

Q.  Now,  be  careful?    A.  I  am  careful;  whatever  he  told  me  I 
really  don't  remember;  he  told  me  it  was  for  some  private  use. 
Q.  For  a  private  use?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  borrow  money  from  you  before?     A.  No. 
Q.  Or  afterward?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  transaction  between  you  and  he  that  ever 
took  place?    A.  Yea,  sir.  • 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  your  loaning  the  $2,000  to  him  aid  his 

appointment  to  the  captaincy  at  that  time?    A.  I  didn't  loan 

him  the  money  for  any  such  purpose. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that?     A.  That  is  what  I  understood  yon 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  don't  you  know  that  that  money  was  to 

go  for  his  appointment  for  the  captaincy?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  he  could  not  get  the  captaincy  unless 
he  paid  for  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  in  the  .police  force?    A.  No,  sic. 
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Q.  This  is  tJie  first  time  you  have  lieard  it?  A.  Tlie  first  time; 
I  have  heai'd  it  in  here. 

Q.  When?    A.  When  it  was  here  last  week. 

Q.  That  is  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  have  been  11  years  on  the  police  force?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  1 

Q.  The  first  time  you  have  heard  that  a  man  could  not  be 
made  a  captain  without  money  was  here  the  other  day?  A. 
Never  heard  it  before. 

Q.  Never  herad  it  as  a  rumor?    A.  No, 

Q.  Never  heard  that  no  promotion  could  be  obtained  vritbout 
paying  for  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  promotions  had  been  bought?  A- 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  a  word  about  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  have  you  been  living,  anyway?  A.  Bight  here  in 
New  York. 

Q.  And  have  you  been  sleeping  all  the  time?  A.  No;  I  was 
wide  awake;  but  I  never  heard  anything. 

Q,  You  mean  to  have  the  effrontery  to  say  here  that  you  have 
been  a  policeman  and  didn't  hear,  as  common  rumor  and  knowl- 
edge among  members  of  the  force,  that  members  of  the  force 
had  to  pay  for  their  promotion ;  do  you  mean  to  say  that?  A, 
Yes;  I  mean  to  say  I  never  heard  of  it. 
Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  that  is  as  true  aiS  all  else  you  have  testified  to?  'A. 
It's  as  true  as  all  else  I  have  testified  to. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  When  the  captain  asked  you  for  the  loan  of  $2,000  did  he 
tell  you  when  he  wanted  it;  when  he  wanted  you  to  give  it  to 
tim?    A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  He  did  not  tell  you?  A.  He  told  me  —  he  asked  me  if  ia 
a  week  or  so  I  could  loan  him  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars,  and 
I  said  yes,  I  could,  ' 

Q.  Did  he  promise  to  give  you  any  interest  on  the  $2,000  when 
he  would  pay  you  back?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  drew  the  money  out  and  you  kept  It  In  your  pocket 
over  a  week?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  Did  you  understand  by  drawing  the  money  out  the  latter 
part  of  December  that  you  lost  |40  interest?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I 
]^ew  that. 
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Q.  You  were  willing  to  give  that  to  the  captfiia?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  still  jou  kept  your  money  in  your  pocket  until  after 

the  Ist  of  January?    A.  Well,  I  didn't  know  when  he  wanted  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Did  you  draw  the  money  out  belore  the  captain  aated  yon 
to  draw  it?  A.  He  told  me  about  a  week  before  the  1st  of  Janu- 
ary; before  New  Years;  about  a  week  before  New  Years  he  said 
if  I  could  loan  him  $2,000;  I  said,  "Yes; "  "Well,"  he  said,  "Will 
you  have  it  for  me  this  week; "  I  said,  "  Yes; "  so  I  went  to  the 
bank  and  drew  the  money  and  I  had  it  la  my  pocket;  and  the 
captain  didn't  come  to  see  me,  and  I  didn't  go  near  him;  so  it 
was  at  least  four  or  five  days  after  I  paid  the  captain  a  visits 
and  he  asked  me  if  I  had  that  money;  that  was  after  he  was 
made  a  captain. 

Q.  Now,  you  know,  do  you  noit,  by  leaving  it  in  bank  just  a 
few  days  longer  you  would  have  been  entitled  to  six  months* 
interest  for  that  money?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefot^,  by  drawing  it  out  three  or  four  days  before  the 
date  when  you  would  have  been  entitled  to  interest,  yon  lost 
the  whole  interest  for  six  months;  is  that  not  true?    A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  Now,  do  yon  mean  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  the  appajv 
ent  urgency  which  compelled  you  to  draw  the  money  and  lose 
the  interest  a  few  days  before  inter^t  wonld  have  been  paid, 
you  kept  that  money  in  your  pocket  until  after  the  date  when 
interest  would  have  accrued,  without  saying  a  word  to  the  cap^ 
tain  about  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it? 

Senator  Bradley. —  And  you  expect  us  Senators  here  to  believe 
that;  do  you  really  think  we  believe  you;  how  do  you  account  for 
it?  A.  He  asked  me  to  get  it  for  him  and  I  thought  as  a  friend 
and  relative  as  he  claimed;  I  thought  I  would  get  it  for  him. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  reasonable  for  us  to  assume  that  yoa 
would  not  have  said  to  him  at  least,  "  Captain,  can  I  not  leave  it 
■  in  bank  for  three  or  four  days  longer  and  get  my  half  year's 
interest  on  it;  or  is  it  so  necessary  you  should  have  the  money 
at  once  that  I  must  draw  it?"  A.  I  didn't  ask  Iiim  whether  it 
was  so  necessaiy;  I  didn't  make  that  remark;  he  merely  asked 
me  and  I  thought  as  a  friend  I  would  go  and  get  it, 

Q.  Did  he  promise  to  make  up  to  you  the  interest  you  wonld 
lose  by  drawing  it  the  1st  of  January?    A,  No. 

Q.  Never  asked  him  to?    A.  Na    I 
II.  663 
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Q,  What  did  he  say  in  reference  to  the  use  that  he  was  going 
to  put  it  to  —  simply  private  use?     A   Vi-s;  [nivute  use, 

Q,  Did  you  not  asit  him,  in  view  of  ihe  l';iLt  that  yon  would 
lose  out  of  your  own  pocket  that  interest,  what  the  necessity  of 
that  private  use  was?    A.  No,  sir.     ^ 

Q.  Did  you  not  Imow  at  that  time  that  he  was  within  two  or 
three  days  of  an  appointment  as  captain?    A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q,  t>id  you  not  know  that  captains  would  Ite  appointed  on 
the  30th  of  that  month,  or  just  a  few  days  after  you  drew 
that  money?     A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  And  he  did  not  tell  you  anything  about  it?  A,  He  did 
not  tell  me;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  one  of  your  relations  waiving  in- 
terest before?    A.  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  of  one  of  your  relations  losing  interest 
before  without  the  hope  of  gaining  by  it;  you  are  the  first 
and  only  man,  is  that  it  —  do  you  understand  me?  A.  No;  I 
4on't  understand  you. 

By  Cliairman  Lexowa 

Q.  The  fact  is,  is  it  not,  that  by  drawing  it  out  a  few  days 
before  the  interest  was  due,  you  lost  the  interest  for  that  six 
months,  and  by  keeping  it  in  your  pocket  after  it  was  given 
to  you  by  the  captain  back  again;  you  lost  it  for  six  months 
more?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  actually  lost  one  year's  interest  upon  that  money, 
and  you  never  asked  a  cent  from  the  captain  for  it?     A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Gofl: 

Q,  Do  you  own  a  horse  and  buggy?  A.  No,  sir;  I  own  a 
small,   little   carriage;   no  horse. 

Q.  You  own  the  carriage  without  the  horse?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  do  you  own  a  carriage  without  a  horse?  A.  Well,  I. 
Tiad  a  chance  to  buy  it  cheap  one  time. 

Q.  Got  it  for  nothing,  in  fact?    A.  No;  I  paid  for  it 

Q.  What  pleasure  did  vou  take  in  a  carriage  without  a  horse? 
A.  Well,  I  like  to  drive;  I  have  friends  that  were  in  the  stable 
business  and  I  thought  I  would  buy  the  wagon. 

Q.  And  make  use  of  your  friends  and  borrow  the  horse,  is 
that  it?     A.  No,  I  paid  for  the  loan  of  the  horse. 

Q.  You  bring  those  bank-books  in  the  morning?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  gyp  business  in  your 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

William  Le  Cato,  called  as  a  -witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  manager  for  the  Gorham  Mfg.  Co.?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Your  house  has  been  unfortunate  enough  to  bare  been 
robbed  sometimes,  has  it  not?  A.  It  has  within  the  last  10 
years,  more  or  less. 

Q.  And  much  of  your  silverware,  soSnetimes,  has  been  taken? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  in  several  instance*  where  your  silverwarle  baB 
been  discovered  in  pawnshops  in  this  city,  have  you  had  to 
pay  the  price  for  which  the  silver  was  pledged  by  the  thieves? 
A.  I  believe  we  have  in  every  case;  there  may  be  one  exception. 

Q,  What  was  the  exception;  if  it  is  a  remarkable  one,  I 
want  to  hear  it?  A.  That  was  in  the  case  of  a  lot  of  silver  which 
was  stolen  and  taken  to  Philadelphia, 

Q.  I  mean  in  New  York?  A.  I  don't  believe  we  have  ever 
had  in  New  York,  without  paying  for  it, 

Q.  So  that  it  would  be  much  better  from  a  standpoint  of 
economy  that  the  thieves  would  take  the  stolen  property  out 
of  the  State,  have  a  better  chance  to  get  it  back  without  pay- 
ing for  it?  A.  If  we  got  it  it  would  probably  cost  us  less,  from 
our  experience. 

Q,  In  addition  to  your  paying  the  pawnbrokers,  you  generally 
paid  the  detectives  from  the  Central  oflBoe  something?  A.  We 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  them  money. 

Q.  Now,  what  amount  is  the  average?  A.  Probably  from  JIO 
to  $50. 

Q.  Any  particular  officer  there  or  detective  that  you  have  had 
more  dealings  with  than  any  other?  A,  No;  we  have  had  a 
number  of  them. 

Q.  Name  the  officers,  if  you  can?  A,  I  suppose  there  has 
been  as  many  as  eight  or  10  altogether. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  names?  A.  Dolan,  Sloewm,  Con- 
nor, Heidelberg. 

Mr.  Goff. —  By  the  way,  it  is  matter  of  record,  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Senators,  that  this  Heidelberg,  a  detective-sergeant,  to-da^ 
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on  the  police  force,  was  at  one  time,  discharged  from  the  police 
force  for  being  a  thief;  the  matter  was  proven,  and  he  was  reap- 
pointed after. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Is  there  not  an  old  proverb  which  says 
that  it  takes  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief? 

Q.  Kight  upon  the  Senator's  suggestion,  in  any  of  these  ca^es 
whiere  your  silverware  was  recovered  from  the  pawnshops,  and 
you  had  to  pay  for  it,  were  the  thieves  caught?  A.  Yes;  in  two 
or  three  cases- 

Q.  Were  they  convicted?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Sent  to  prison?     A,  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  But  not  in  all  case8;'onlj  two  or  three,  you  say?  A.  May 
be  as  many  as  four;  I  know  in  some  cases  they  were  not  caught 

Q.  But  whether  they  were  caught  or  not,  you  had  to  pay  all 
the  same?  A.  I  don't  say  that  we  had  to  pay;  we  did  pay;  we 
were  never  asked  to  pay  anything;  tliat  was  voluntary. 

Q.  I  am  not  speaking  now  what  you  gave  to  the  police,  but  to 
the  pawnbroker,  in  order  to  get  your  goods  back,  you  had  to  pay 
the  price  for  which  the  goods  had  been  pledged?  A.  Yes;  and 
we  preferred  to  pay. 

Q.  Why  did  you  prefer  to  pay?  A.  We  had  it  understood 
with  the  pawnbrokers  that  any  silver  of  ours  that  was  found  in 
their  possession,  that  we  were  willing  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  it. 

Q.  How  was  that  understanding  reached?  A.  We  had  our 
own  private  detective,  sent  him  around  with  those  instructions; 
we  did  it  to  facilitate  the  tracing  of  goods;  such  a  large  stock  as 
we  had,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  we  are  being  robbed  at  once, 
and  if  the  pawnbroker  sent  to  us  a  piece  of  silverware  we  could 
at  once  recognize  it,  and  begin  to  trace  it,  and  find  out  where  the 
lealiage  was. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Would  not  that  be  a  premium  to  pawnbrokers  to  loan  away 
up  to  the  full  value  of  the  silver  goods  in  case  they  were  your 
goods  and  they  recognized  them  as  such?  A.  Possibly,  although 
we  never  looked  at  it  in  that  light. 

By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  consider  that  you  were  not  bound  to  pay 
$1  for  your  goods  found  in  the  possession  of  pawnbrokers,  as 
matter  of  right?  A.  I  don't  know  that  we  ever  considered  it 
or  looked  at  it  in  that  light. 
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Q.  Did  the  detectives  tell  you  that  you  had  to  pay  the  pawn- 
brokers before  jou  could  get  your  goods?  A.  I  don't  remembeE 
a  case  in  which  they  did. 

Q.  Ae  Senator  Lexow  has  suggested,  might  that  not  lead  to 
collusion  between  thieres  and  pawnbrokers,  or  possibly  between 
dishonest  employes  and  pawnbrokers;  in  order  to  advance  large 
amounts  upon  your  goods?     A,  Possibly. 

Q.  About  how  much  have  you  given  to  the  police  in  the  way  of 
presents,  these  officers?    A.  I  should  think  |400  or  $500. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Did  these  detectives  ever  tell  you  what  your  legal  rights 
were,  that  you  would  not  have  to  pay  these  pawnbrokers?  A.  I 
don't  remember  that  we  were  ever  told  that. 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  probably  remember  it  if  they  had? 
A.  Yes;  if  they  made  a  point  of  it  I  should  certainly  remember 
it. 

Q»  Did  they  ever  tell  you  that  you  were  under  no  obligations 
to  give  them  a  dollar  for  the  services  they  rendered  in  recover- 
ing your  property?    A.  No. 
By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Did  they  ever,  tell  you  that  they  would  have  to  put  part 
of  that  money  Into  the  pension  fund,  so  much  per  cent.?  A. 
No,  sir;  we  understood  or  we  thought  there  was  more  or  less 
expense  for  these  men  going  around  and  when:  they  were 
through  we  gave  them  some  money. 

'  By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  But  those  expenses  you  understand  were  paid  by  the  city? 
A.  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  to-day  will  . 
return  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The 
committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 

Proceedings  of  the  seventieth  session,  held  in  the  Superior 
Coui-t-room,  Part  I,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Daniel  Bradley  and  Jacob  A.  Cantor.  John 
W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the 
committee. 
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Adolph  Keinert,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Senator  O'Connor,—  Before  we  proceed  here,  I  want  to  say, 
a  word.  My  attention  was  called  to  an  interview  that  pur- 
ported to  emanate  from  me,  which  was  published  in  the 
Kew  York  World  this  morning.  I  had  some  talk  with  the 
reporter  of  the  World  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  last  night  As  I 
read  this  interview  it  totally  misrepresents  my  position  there; 
bnt  very  little  of  what  was  said  in  the  reported  interview  oor^ 
rectly  represents  what  I  stated.  I  have  no  hesitation  now,  in 
sjiying,  as  every  member  of  the  committee  knows  that  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  by  this  committee,  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, had  my  most  cordial  and  earnest  indorsement,  and  we 
have  no  apologies  to  make  for  the  laches  of  the  committee.  We 
a;ppreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  violated  all  precedents,  but  in 
doing  so  we  have  established  one.  We  came  down  here  to  New, 
York  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose,  and  we  felt  entirely  satis- 
fled  it  never  could  be  accomplished  hy  the  ordinary  methods 
which  obtain  in  a  court  of  justice.  What  we  have  done,  and  per- 
mitted to  be  done  has  been  done  knowingly,  and  with  our  full 
approbation.  We  looked  upon  the  position  down  here  as  state 
of  .war  and  felt  there  was  corruption  and  bad  government  here, 
and  we  were  bound  to  uncover  it  if  we  could.  We  think  the 
committee  and  its  counsel  have  succeeded  In  showing  up  the 
rotteness  of  this  entire  city  from  center  to  circumference.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  harmomj'  with  this  committee  or  its  counsel; 
and  I  have  always  commended  in  the  highest  terms  the  method 
of  Mr.  GofC's  examination  and  the  results  that  he  has  obtained. 

Furthermore.  I  desire  to  say,  that  we  have  no  apology  for 
this  so-called  bulldozing  on  the  stand  here.  We  do  not 
permit  it  to  be  done  to  a  witness  that  is  telling  the  truth;  we 
do  not  care  what  kind  of  probe  is  applied  to  the  witness  who 
is  trying  to  evade.  While  we  recognize  the  right  of  everybody  to 
criticise  because  this  is  a  new  method,  it  is  a  method  that  is 
necessary  to  he  adopted  if  these  kinds  of  investigations  are  made 
a  success.  We  know  what  we  were  doing,  and  stand  by  what  we 
have  done.  We  recognize  the  right  of  the  press  to  criticise  it. 
We  are  after  results  and  we  think  we  have  got  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  would  like  to  add  to  that,  Mr.  Goff,  that 
the  same  article  seems  to  throw  responsibility  for  what  has 
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been  done,  and  what  has  not  been  done,  or  left  undone,  entirely 
upon  tlie  shoulders  of  couneel.  I  think  that  is  unjust  and  im- 
yi'oper.  This  committee  is  willing  to  share  with  our  counsel 
absolute  responsibility  for  both  what  has  been  done  and  what 
may  be  left  undone. 

Mr.  GoS.  1  might  add.  Senators,  that  I  think  I  stated  to 
you  at  the  first  interview  I  had  the  honor  of  having  with  you  in 
the  Senate  chamber,  or  in  one  of  its  rooms,  that  if  I  were  honored 
by  selection  as  your  counsel,  I  should  not  put  on  white  gloves  in 
dealing  with  the  witnesses;  and  your  committee  told  me  to  exer- 
cise all  the  ingenuity  I  was  capable  of,  and  to  plunge  the  knife 
In— -that  was  the  word,  I  think,  that  was  used  by  Senator 
Pound  —  and  turn  it  around  wherever  I  could,  in  order  to  get  at 
the  truth,  without  at  all,  either  asking  consideration  or  in  the 
sense  of  apology,  as  you  have  stated,  for  any  methods  that  have 
been  adopted  by  the  counsel  of  this  committee  in  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses.  I  would  say,  however,  that  I  think  in  the 
cases  deserving  consideration  and  kindly  treatment,  I  do  not 
think  counsel  has  been  wanting  in  that  consideration  and  kindly 
treatment  for  witnesses  who  manifestly  deserve  such  treatment 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated  by  you,  where  a  witness 
W3.S  manifestly  telling  a  falsehood,  and  lying  continuously 
through  his  testimony,  it  has  been  true  that  sharp-pointed  ques- 
tions have  been  put;  and  while  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  you 
as  counsel,  and  in  pursuit  of  the  object  you  started  out  upon, 
and  instructed  me  to  start  upon,  I  shall  continue  to  put  pointed 
and  disagreeable  questions  to  witnesses,  who,  I  believe,  are  lying 
and  evading  the  truth. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  the  committee  will  continue  to  have 
the  most  absolute  and  implicit  confidence  in  the  counsel  and  the 
methods  he  pursues. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Q.  You  have  come  here,  as  a  witness,  under  the  subpoena? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  hand  you  this  paper,  and  ask  you  if  this  is  the 
subpoena  that  was  served  upon  you?  A,  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the 
subpoena. 

(Paper  offered  in  evidence  and  marked  "  Exhibit  1,  December 
21,  1894,  L.  W.  H.") 

Q.  When  were  you  served  with  this  subpoena?  A.  Last  night 
about  8  o'clock. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  the  person  who  served  tliis  subpoena  upon 
you?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  entirely  a  stranger  to  me;  but,  I  suppose 
I  could  recognize  him,  if  I  should  meet  him  again. 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  when  he  served  this  subpoena 
upon  you?  A,  Yes,  sir;  he  came  in  and  said,  "Is  Mr.  Eeinert 
here?  "  I  says,  "  Yes;"  he  says,  "Well,  give  this  to  him;  "  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Handing  you  this  paper?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr,  Goff. —  This  is  a  paper,  Senators,  purporting  to  be  a  sub- 
poena from  this  committee.  It  is  an  ordinary  subpoena  for  a 
civil  court,  and  the  person  served  is  ordered  to  appear  in  his 
private  person  before  the  Lexow  committee  on  the  21st  day  of  De- 
cember, at  the  Superior  Court,  General  Term  court-room,  Connty 
court-house.  Chambers  street,  in  the  case  of  Officer  John  Town- 
send,  of  the  Ninth  precinct,  defendant,  on  the  part  of  the  people; 
and  it  goes  on  to  say,  that  for  a  failure  to  attend  the  witness  will 
be  fined  |50  and  liable  to  be  committed  for  contempt  of  court. 
The  subpoena  is  made  in  the  usual  form  and  is  directed  to 
Adolph  Eeinert,  443  Fourteenth  street,  and  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  John  W.  Goff,  attorney.  I  would  give  something  to 
catch  the  person  who  served  that  subpoena  or  the  person  who 
wrote  it,  ■ 

Chairman  Lexow.—  Do  you  itnow  any  moth'e  that  the  person 
might  have  in  serving  a  subpoena  of  this  iiind  on  him? 

Mr.  Goff. —  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  this  Officer  Townsend?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  do 
know  him. 

Q.  Are  you  are  friendly  terms  with  him?  A.  I  am,  but  I  hare 
not  seen  him  in  a  long  while;  he  used  to  be  on  the  market,  but 
I  understand  he  is  retired;  I  read  in  the  paper  about  him  last 
weelv  being  — 

Mr.  Goff. —  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases  not  in  the  shape  of 
subpoenas,  but  having  the  same  bearing  which  I  think  it  has. 
It  is  evident  that  this  subpoena  has  been  served  upon  this  wit- 
ness by  some  person  or  caused  by  some  person  who  has  a  private 
grievance  against  this  ofBcer.  That  is,  I  think,  a  fair  construc- 
tion of  it  from  this  subpoena.  Your  counsel,  gentlemen,  have 
been  in  receipt  of  numerous  letters  and  communications,  anony- 
mous, and  others  urging  counsel  to  call  this  man  and  call  thatj 
man,  and  put  certain  questions  to  them;  and  on  our  failure 
to  call  those  persons  indicated,  we  have  received  abusive  and 
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Bcurrilous  letters,  accusing"  us  of  being  ftouglit  up  by  those  per- 
sons, etc.,  for  not  calling  them.  In  tbe  examination  of  these 
numerous  letters  and  diatribes  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion: 
that  very  many  persons  have  sought  to  make  tiiis  committee  a 
vehicle  of  private  antipathies  and  malice  against  certain  men 
and  officials.  So  far  as  we  could,  in  our  best  judgment,  »we 
have  avoided  allowing  this  committee  or  its  counsel  to  be  made 
such  instrument  to  gratify  personal  or  private  matters;  and 
while  many  of  these  communications  were  very  attractive  on 
their  faces,  and  which  on  the  first  appearance  would  hold  out  a 
prospect  of  very  great  results,  yet  examination  by  us  in  very 
many  cases  has  shown  how  utterly  unfounded  they  were.  It 
haS'  been  the  object  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee,  and  I 
know,  of  course,  we  were  acting  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  committee,  that  the  function  of  this  committee  was  not 
to  smirch  any  man's  character,  or  call  men  before  this  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  smirching  their  characters;  and  we 
have  refrained,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  now,  and  under  very 
grave  provocations,  sometimes  from  witnesses  themselves,  from 
uttering  a  word,  either  hy  question,  innuendo  or  insinnation, 
that  would  affect  their  private  character,  though  we  have  beee 
certainly  tempted  sometimes  by  provocation  and  aggravation. 
We  have  absolutely  drawn  the  line  at  the  difference  between 
a  man's  public  life  and  record,  and  his  private  life  and  record. 
We  sh^ll  continue  to  do  so,  and  hereafter  we  shall  be  guided 
by  the  same -principle  that  the  purpose  of  this  committee  ia 
not  to  sacrifice  men's  characters,  but  it  is  to  expose  a  corrupt 
and  dangerous  condition  of  public  affairs  in  the  police  depart- 
ment of  this  city,  and  for  no  other  purpose;  and  if  in  doing  that 
men's  character's  have  to  go  down,  thfey  must  go  down ;  but  if 
we  can  not  do  that,  we  are  not  going  to  wantonly  assail  men's 
characters  for  the  purpose  of  putting  men  on  the  stand  to  hur! 
at  them  questions  that  might  leave  some  mud.  This  ease  of  this 
witness  ^ves  me  opportunity  to  refer  to  what  has  given  us  a 
great  deal  of  irritation  and  annoyance;  and  if  these  people 
who  write  these  letters,  abusive  and  otherwise,  would  only 
take  that  into  consideration  and  remember  that  we  are  here 
as  public  servants,  and  not  as  tools  or  implements  of  any 
man  or  set  of  men  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  anyone,  they 
would  save  themselves  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  save  us 
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a  great  deal  of  time  if  we  had  not  these  communicatiODs.  You 
may  go  now,  Mr.  Reinert,  with  this  injunction,  that  you  must 
use  every  effort  in  your  power  to  identify  the  person  who  aerved 
that  subpoena  upon  you. 

The  Witness.— I  wiU,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mv.  Goff. — And  let  counsel  of  this  committee  know  as  soon 
as  possible  if  you  succeed? 

The  Witness. — I  will;  yes,  sir.  ' 

Edward  Shalvey,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly   sworn,   testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q,  How   do  you  spell  your  uame?    A.   Sh-alv-e-y. 

Q.  Officer,  have  you  any  title  deeds  to  your  property?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q,  What?    A.  Title  deeds;  no  —  I  have  deeds;  yes,  sir, 

Q.   You   have  deeds?    A.   Yea,   sir. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  One. 

Q.  How  much  property  have  you?    A.  Three  lots. 

Q.  Where?     A.  Westchester. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  property?    A.  No,  sir;  my  wife  is  dead. 

Q.  Has  anyone  any  property  in  your  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Holding  it  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  trust  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  any  way?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  property  but  those  three  lota? 
A  I  bought  the  lease. 

Q.  Leasehold?    A.  Leasehold;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  that  lease  with  you,  have  yoii?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Where  is  that  property  —  leasehold?  A.  Monroe  street; 
193  Monroe  street. 

Q.   One  building?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  lease  there?     A.  Twenty-one  years. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  for  it?  A.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  14,000.  1 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  other  property  but  that  leasehold? 
!A..  And  those  three  lots. 

Q.  And  the  three  lots  I  said;  have  you  any  bank  accounts? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many?     A.  Well,  four  or  five,  I  think. 
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Q.  Four  OP  five;  what  banks?  A.  Bowery,  CitizenB',  Emi- 
grants' and  Dry  Dock.  ' 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  certificates  of  the  Tcust  Company?  A. 
No,  Bir.  ' 

Q.  Any  money  in  the  Trust  Company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Life  policy?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  None  at  all?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q,  Hold  any   bond  or  mortgages?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  understand  what  I  mean  now  do  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  hold  any  promissory  notes?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  person  owing  yoij  large  sums  of  money?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  got  a  safe  deposit?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  one?    A,  Never. 

Q.  Anyone  holding  it  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  swear  that  outside  of  the  property  that  you  bare 
mentioned,  you  have  no  interest,  directly  or  indirectly^  in  any 
real  estate?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  this  city  or  elsewhere?     A,  Yea,  air. 

Q.  Now,  ofBcer,  I  wish  you  to  bring  me  your  deed  of  thoiSQ 
loifcs  and  that  lease,  and  your  bank-books?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wfere  a  detective,  were  you  not?    A,  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  In  the  Eleventh  precinct?    A.  Twelfth  precinct. 

Q.  Fourteenth?     A.  In  the  Twelfth. 

Q.  That  is  Union  Market?     A.  In  Delancey  street; 

Q.  That  is  where  Husaey  was?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  You  were  a  partner  of  Hussey's?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  retired  under  the  recent  resolution  of  the  board? 
A.  I  am  not  retired;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  reduced,  were  you  not,  from  wardman  to  the  rankB? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  wardmaii?  A.  I  guess  different  times; 
in  the  neighborhood  of  18  or  20  years. 

Q.  Eighteen  or  20  years?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  wore  the  uniform  during  those  times?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  While  you  were  wardman?  A.  I  had  been  reduced  from 
wardman  before.  ' 

Q.  While  you  were  wardman,  you  did  not  wear  the  uniform? 
A.  No,  sir;  when  I  was  ■wardman;  no,  sir, 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  excuse  you  now,  officer,  and  you  bring  those 
books,  deeds,  leaWs,  etc.,  at  recess  at  half-past  2  o'clock 

Judge  Voorhis  is  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  not  an  oppois 
tunity  to  examine  him  to-day.    I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  exam- 
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ine  very  many  queations  arising  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  not 
the  opportunity.  I  can  not  examine  Judge  Voorhia  to-day. 
Mrs.  Holland  here?  I  would  lilie  to  ask  you  a  few  questions, 
Mrs.  Holland.  ' 

Julia  Holland,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Mrs.  Holland,  have  you  any  real  estate  in  your  name?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Has  your  husband  any  real  estate  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Mrs.  Holland,  understand  me,  your  husband  is  living?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  he  own  any  real  estate?  A.  He  has  a  half  interest  in 
one  piece  of  property.  I 

Q.  Where  is  that  piece  of  property?  A.  On  Amsterdam  av- 
enue, between  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-third  and  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty-fourth  streets. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interest  in  any  real  property;  In  any  real 
estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  signed  any  papers  recently,  given  any  deeds? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  sign  any  deeds?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q,  Your  husband  conveyed  some  real  estate,  did  he  not?  A. 
He  has  owned  real  estate  and  sold  it  again;  I  don't  know  whethf 
er  I  have  signed  them  or  not;  I  suppose  I  have  signed  them. 

Q.  That  is  all  yon  know  about  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  husband  in  court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Golf, —  T  will  excuse  you,  Mrs.  Holland. 

Charles   H-  Holland,  called   as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  What  real  estate  do  you  own?  A.  I  have  a  half  interest 
in  1889  Amsterdam  avenue. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  had  that  half  interest?    A.  Pour  years, 

Q.  How  much  is  it  worth?     A.  About  $1,000. 

Q.  What  is  your  business?    A.  Merchant  tailoring. 
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Q.  Where  is  jour  business?    A.  No.  1931  Amsterdam  avenue. 

Q.  Since  you  were  married  to  Mrs,  Holland  have  you  con- 
veyed away  any  real  estate  that  you  acquired?  A.  Excepting 
by  buying  and  selling. 

Q.  Have  you  bought  and  sold  much?  A,  One,  two  — about 
five  or  six  different  pieces  of  property, 

Q.  What  is  the  average  value  of  that  property?  A,  Well, 
the  —  I  can  not  tell;  I  have  built  a  cottage  for  $6,000,  and  I 
built  a  flat  that  I  sold  for  $20,500;  and  then  1  had  an  interest  in 
four  lots  on  Amsterdam  avenue,  and  then  I  had  six  lots  —  I  had 
an  interest  in  eight  lots  on  Forty-second  street,  and  then  I  had 
four  lots  on  One  Hundred  and  Forty-sixth  street;  that  is  all. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  in  business?    A.  For  ]5  years, 

Q.  On  your  own  account?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Doing  a  pretty  fair  business?  A.  Lirt  me  see  — 1870  — 
15  years;  yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Now,  you  swear  that  your  dealings  in  real  estate  have  beea 
upon  your  own  money?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Whose  money?  A,  They  have  been  between  Mr.  A.  M. 
Bradley  partly  and  mine. 

Q.  Who  is  Mr.  Bradley?  A.  He  is  connected  with  the  Eloom- 
ingdale  Asylum.  '  ] 

Q.  An  official  there?    A.  Yes,  sir,  ' 

Q,  Is  Mp.  Bradley  a  married  man?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  been  to  some  extent  partners  in  these  real 
estate  transactions?  A.  Yes,  sir;  entirely:  with  the  exception 
of  my  cottage  and  my  flat,  and  that  I  built  on  my  own  money. 

Q.  Outside  of  Mr,  Bradley  has  any  i^erson  been  interested  at 
all  in  your  real  estate  dealings?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  any  person  furnished  you  with  money?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  To  purchase  in  his  or  her  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  been  acting  as  agent  or  representing  any  secret 
trust  for  a  person?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  All  on  your  own  means  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bnidley's 
money?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  mention  the  six  lots  In  One  Hun- 
dred and  Forty-second  street;  I  was  in  with  Mr,  Ogden  K.  Lind- 
erberg,  who  furnished  the  money  and  I  had  a  half  interest  by 
paying  my  expenses. 

Mr.  Goflf.— That  is  all.  / 

Mr.  Moss. — While  we  are  waiting,  I  will  call  Howard  Mc- 
Donald, The  committee  will  remember  the  testimony  of  Miss 
Rosenthal   and   the   su^estions  that  havel  been    made   from 
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some  headquarters  that  she  did  not  tell  the  truth;  and  also 
the  same  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kelter,  and  some  reports  that 
appeared  in  the  papers,  showing  an  inspired  investigation  by 
a  gentleman  who  was  implicated  in  the  story,  who  has  ren- 
dered a  verdict  that  he  is  not  guilty.  This  gentleman's  ti'sti- 
mony,  I  think,  will  throw  some  light  upon  those  proceedings. 
Senator  Pound. — In  the  testimony  of  Mrs.  Kelter,  she  tt^sfi- 
fled  that  she  heard  her  husband  gave  $1,500  to  Jndge  Hogan; 
and  that  being  hearsay  evidence,  it  was  stricken  out;  but  the 
newspapers,  in  reporting  it,  did  not  note  that  fact;  so  J  idge 
Hogan  has  unnecessarily  been  exerting  himseif  in  regard  to 
that  charge.     There  is  nothing  on  the  record  here 

Howard  McDonald,  eaJled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  Where  do  you  live?  A.  Oue  thoua;ind  four  hundred  and 
fifty-five  Avenue  A. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Policeuian  Gill?  A.  I  met  him  Monday 
afternoon;  that  is  the  first  I  s:>«'   Mr.  Gill. 

Q,  He  is  the  man  Miss  Rosenthal  has  testified  atout;  do  yon 
know  Miss  Rosenthal?    A.  I'os,  s^u: 

Q.  What  did  Mr,  Gill  say  to  you?  A.  I  am  a  fireman  on  the 
road;  he  came  up  there  where  I  worked  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-ninth'  street,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  Miss  Rosenthal; 
and  I  told  him,  "Yes;"  and  he  wanted  to  know  whether  I 
was  going  to  help  him  out  of  this  case;  I  said  I  knew  nothing 
about  this  girl  and  could  not  go  down  there  and  put  myself 
in  trouble  for  him  or  any  other  man;  he  said,  "Mac,  try  and 
do  the  best  you  can  for  me,  and  I  will  pay  you  well  for  it." 

Q.  He  wanted  you  to  come  down  here  and  get  him  out  of 
trouble  about  the  Rosenthal  case,  and  he  said  he  would  pay 
you  well?  A,  He  said  he  would  pay  me  well;  I  have  got  proof 
of  that;  that  is  all  Mr.  Gill   said  to  me. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Had  you  anyone  listening  when  he  said  that?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that?     A.  Yes,  sir;  a  fireman. 

Q,  He  wanted  you  to  go  and  perjure  yourself  for  him  and 
te  would  pay  you  well  for  it?  A.  He  wanted  me  to  come  here 
and  swear  for  him;  and  I  told  him,  "Ko,  sir;  Mr.  Gill,  you 
can  not  pay  me."  ' 
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Captain  Max  F.  Schinittberger,  called  as  a  witiiess  on  behaU 
of  the  State,  having  been  previouslj  sworn,  testified  as  follows  i 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  are  a  police  captain  of  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  In  command  of  what  precinct  at  thp  present  time?    A. 
The  Nineteenth, 

Q.  Mow,  captain,  you  are  called  here  as  a  witness  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  New  York  to  testify  in  relation  to  latters  in 
the  police  department  of  this  city;  in  obeying  the  subpoena 
of  this  committee,  and  in  taking  the  oath  called  for  and 
administered  to  you  by  the  ctmirman  of  this  committee,  you 
appreciate  the  obligations  which  rest  upon  you,  do  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  know  that  the  oath  administered  to  you  is  binding 
absolutely  upon  your  conscience?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth?  A.  I  have  come  here  to  tell  the  truth  wholly  and 
trnly,  witiout  any  promise  of  any  kind, 

Mr.  -  Goff. —  The  law  extends  certain  privileges,  Captaia 
Schmittberger,  and  outside  of  those  privileges  extended  by 
law;  are  you  prepared  to  testify  and  answer  all  questions  put 
by  this  committee  and  its  counsel  without  reservation,  and 
without  any  hiqie  of  reward  for  doing  the  same?  A.  1  am. 
Q.  Or  any  promise  of  reward  for  doing  the  same?  A,  I  am, 
Mr,  Goff. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  proper  here  that 
you  state  to  the  witness  the  attitude  which  he  holds  now  to  this 
committee,  and  the  attitude  wihich  the  conunittee  holds  to  him, 
not  only  now  but  in  the  future. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Witness,  we  are  here  a  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  Senate,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
alleged  abuses  and  corruption  in  the  police  department  of  this 
city.  We  have  now  been  taking  testimony,  covering  a  period  of 
from  rfx  to  seven  months,  and  have  a  record  of  almost  10,000 
pages  of  testimony  heretofore  taken.  We  have  been  successful 
in  bringing  out  certain  phases  of  corruption  existing  in  the  de- 
partment. We  are,  however,  here  on  the  great  State  service  to 
ascertain,  not  only  individual  or  specific  cases  of  fraud  or  corrup- 
tion, but  the  general  system ;  and  any  witness  who  places  himself 
on  the  stand  here,  no  matter  if  he  has  himself  been  guilty  of  the 
violation  of  the  law,  if  he  places  himself  here  under  the  protec- 
tion of  this  committee,  to  serve  it,  to  aid  it  in  the  ascertainment 
of  those  questions  that  the  State  Senate  has  imposed  upon  na^ 
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we  shall  consider  it  not  only  our  obligation  and  our  duty  under 
the  oiroumBtances  as  Senators,  individuallj  and  collectively, 
to  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  that  immunity  which  the  law 
throws  about  you,  and  which  a  public  service  of  the  liind  which 
you  will  render  if  you  unreservedly  state  all  the  facts  you  know 
of  in  connection  with  police  corruption,  unreservedly,  without 
mental  reservation,  we  shall  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  those 
immunities  are  safely  guarded,  and  that  you  shall  hereafter  be 
protected  from  any  of  those  results  that  that  testimony  might 
otherwise  bring  upon  you.  We  regard,  in  other  words,  that  an 
individual  case  of  corruption  is  insignificant,  as  compared  with 
the  securing  of  testimony  by  this  committee,  which  shall  cover 
the  whole  question  involved  in  this  police  system  here,  and  en- 
able us  to  formulate  such  legislation  upon  that  basis.  Will  that 
cover  the  question,  Mr.  Goff? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.  i 

Senator  O'Connor. —  There  is  frequently  some  misunderstand- 
ing arising  from  the  newspaper  reports  here.  The  immunity  is 
under  the  law.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Senators;  but  we  will 
do  what  we  can  to  see  that  the  law  is  complied  with. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  wish  to  state  that  all  witnesses  under  eobpoena 
are  excused  for  the  day;  and  that  such  witnesses  will  report 
here  on  next  Wednesday  morning,  without  fail,  at  the  reconven- 
ing of  this  committee.  .  _  .    i 

Chairman  Lexow.^At  half-past  10  o'cli>ck.  When  this  com- 
mittee adjourns  to-day,  it  will  adjourn  to  half-past  10  o'clock  on 
Wednesday  morning.  , 

Q.  On  July,  28,  1874,  captain,  you  joined  the  police  force,  was 
it?    A.  January  the  28th,  1874. 

Q.  Yes;  so  it  is,  a  mistake  of  a  letter  there;  you  were  23  years 
of  age  when  you  joined  the  police  force?     A.  Twenty-two. 

Q.  Well,  your  age  is  down  here  at  23;  however,  it  only  makea 
a  difference  of  a  year;  what  waa  your  business  before  you  joined 
the  police  force?     A.  Confectioner  [  i 

Q.  Were  you  married  when  you  joined  the  police  force?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in  1874;  now,  when  you  joined  the  police  force,  did 
you  pay  anything  for  your  appointment,  or  any  consideration  for 
getting  on  the  police  force?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  The  practice  had  not  commenced  then  as  early  as  that  — 
1874?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  civil  service  was  not  then  in  operation  either,  was  it? 
A'.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  To  wliat  precinct  were  jou  assigned,  captain,  when  jon 
were  first  appointed?  A.  The  old  Twenty -ninth  precinct,  now 
the  Nineteenth. 

Q.  That  is  the  Tenderloin,  as  it  is  called?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  do  doty  as  patrolman?  A,  Three 
years. 

Q.  In  that  one  precinct?     A.  Tes,  sir.        ' 

Q.  So  that  jou  became  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  pre- 
cinct during  that  period  of  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  became  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  duties 
and  hardships,  etc.,  of  the  life  of  a  patrolman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  patrolman  there  were  there  inequalities  between  the 
patrolman  with  regard  to  the  duties  exacted  of  them  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  precinct?  A.  No;  the  duties  were 
the  same.  , 

Q.  Were  they  all  treated  alike?     A.  Oh,  1  think  so. 

Q.  Were  there  any  favorites?  A.  Oh,  yes;  there  has  always 
been  favorites  of  sergeants  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  these  favorites  got  a  consideration  sometimes  that 
the  men  who  are  not  favorites  did  not  receive?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  direction,  captain,  did  they  receive  those  considera- 
tions—  favorable  considerations?  A.  In  being  excused  from 
duty,  or  not  being  sent  on  special  duty  during  hours  when  they 
could  be  at  rest  in  the  station-house,  and  in  getting  what  were 
considered  lively  posts  and  dead  posts,  and  so  on;  now,  police- 
men generally  like  to  be  on  a  lively  post,  and  not  on  a  post  where 
it  is  desolate,  or  where  there  is  no  person  to  be  seen  there  at 
night,  or  posts  where  they  can  not  get  a  cup  of  coffee  or  a 
sandwich, 

Q.  And  these  posts  that  are  called  "  lively  posts  "  are  much 
sought  for  by  policemen?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  officer  has  it  in  his  power  to  assign  policemen  to 
these  respective  posts?  A,  Most  generally  the  captain;  but 
sometimes  that  devolves  upon  the  serj^eaut,  especially  during 
day  tours.  '  i 

<i-  On  the  sergeant  in  command  of  the  desk  at  the  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  preference  shown  to  some  patrolmen  over  other  patrol- 
men necessarily  caused  discontent  among  them,  does  it  not?  A. 
Sometimes  it  does. 
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Q.  And  affects  the  discipline  of  the  fwce?  A.  To  a  cei'tain 
extent. 

Q.  That  is  where  men  who  are  all  of  the  same  level  were  paid 
the  same,  and  expected  to  do  the  same  duty,  find  that  one  or 
more  of  their  number  are  preferred  to  privileged  places  or 
posts,  that  naturally  begets  a  resentment  in  their  minds,  does 
it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  other  words,  it  is  not  conducive  to  good  discipline  that 
any  favoritism  should  be  shown  whatever?     A,  It  is  not 

Q.  Can  yon  tell  us  what  ai'e  the  canses  that  produce  the  favor- 
itism and  from  which  it  arises?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
answer  that  question,  because  I  could  not  tell  w'hat  causes; 
there  might  be  a  personal  liking  of  a  sergeant  for  a  patrolman, 
or  there  might  be  other  reasons  which  I  do  not  know;  I  could 
not  state  any  particular  reason  for  that,  only  that  the  sergeant 
might  be  interested  more  in  one  man  than  he  would  be  in  an- 
other; and  a  man's  dispt^ition  sometimes  called  that  forth, 
that  he  is  liked  or  disliked  by  his  superiors. 

Q.  Well,  it  has  been  commonly  rumored  and  said  that  the 
interference  of  local  politicians,  or  the  political  complexion  of 
the  men  have  something  to  do  with  these' preferences?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  have. 

Q,  What  can  you  say  as  to  the  indication  of  such  infl'ionces 
in  the  department  in  order  to  secure  preferences;  what  is  the 
effect  produced?  A.  It  is  decidedly  detrimental  to  the  discipline 
of  the  department 

Q.  Detrimental?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  speaking  of  the  political  influences,  the  sergeant 
under  such  circumstances  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  mouth-piece 
of  the  politician;  is  that  it?    A.  Tes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is,  am  I  correct  in  this  assumption,  that  the  politician 
having  a  friend  patrolman  that  he  wishes  to  have  favor  shown 
to  goes  to  the  sergeant  and  exercises  his  political  influence 
with  the  sergeant  to  have  favors  extended  to  his  friends'  A. 
That  is  exactly  the  case. 

Q   The  sergeant  must  be  impressed  wltli  the  fact  that  the 

poHtio1:in  must  exercise  some  influence  over  him,  or  he  would 

not  in  general  comply  with  the  request?    A,  Most  undoubtedly. 

Q.  And  in  what  dii-ection  does  the  sergeant  recognize  that 

the  politician  has  influence  over  Mm?     A.  Influence  with  his 
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superior  officers;  with  the  sergeant's  eaperior  officers,  and  with 
the  commissioners. 

Q.  And  that  infinence  if  exercised  antagonistically  to  the  ser- 
geant might  result  in  some  injury  to  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  instance,  his  removal,  or  his  failure  to  get  promotion; 
just  answer  so  the  stenographer  can  get  it  down? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Answer  so  the  stenographer  can  f;et  it 
down. 

A,  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  take,  for  instance,  a  sergeant  who  is  an  applicant 
for  promotion,  has  he  not  to  lean  or  rely  more  or  less  upon  the 
influence  of  the  politicians  in  order  to  get  that  promotion?  A, 
More  or  less;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  In  fact,  is  it  not  true  in  the  department  that  he  has  to  rely 
upon  what  is  called  his  political  pull  just  as  much  as  he  has 
to  rely  on  his  record  as  police  officer?  A.  Most  undoubtedly; 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  on  his  record. 

Q.  So,  that  as  a  matter  of  preservation  to  himself  and  the 
protection  of  his  own  interests  he  is  bound  to  comply  with  the 
requests  of  the  politicians?    A.  He  is,  sir. 

Q.  And  hence  favoritism  creeps  into  the  department?  A. 
Yes. 

Q.  In  that  grade?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  have  been  informed  that  in  some  places  sefgeants  have 
been  moved  by  other  considerations  than  political  considera- 
tions, that  is,  by  financial  considerations,  of  exacting  from  the 
patrolmen  payment  of  some  money,  or  the  loaning  of  some  money 
or  financial  accommodation  in  order  to  get  pet  or  favored  pMi- 
tions;  have  you  heard  of  such  things?  A.  Not  financial;  no,  sir; 
I  have  known  cases  where  some  cigars,  or  something  like  that; 
but  never  any  money. 

Q.  You  never  heard  the  patrolmen  had  to  give  up  any  money? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  To  get  a  post?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  to  be  excused  from  duty?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  don't 
know  as  I  can  exactly  say  that;  I  never  heard  of  that;  no  such 
case  ever  came  under  my  observation. 

Q.  Or  to  be  put  on  special  patrol  duty,  detailed  for  special 
duty;  that  is  considered  a  choice  assignment;  is  it  not?    A.  Yes 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  money  considerations  going  (rom 
the  patrolmen  to  the  sergeants  ?  A.  I  have  heard  that;  but  I 
could  not  testify. 

Q.  In  the  department?  A.  Yes;  I  do  not  know  it  from  my 
own  knowledge. 

Q.  Of  course,  when  I  aak  you  as  to  your  knowledge  of  the  ex- 
istence of  certain  things  in  the  department  derived  from  com- 
mon rumor  and  notoriety,  I  will  so  tell  you,  so  you  will  know 
what  the  line  is  between  jour  knowledge  and  the  facts  brought 
to  your  knowledge;  captain,  can  you  give  us  an  idea  as  to 
whether  or  no  the  claas  of  men  appointed  upon  the  police  force 
during  the  past  10  years,  from  1884  to  1894,  is  an  improTement 
or  a  deterioration  upon  the  class  of  men  appointed  to  the  police 
force  from  1874  to  1884,  taking  those  two  10  years?  A,  I  think 
the  men  appointed  in  the  previous  periods  mate  better  police- 
men than  the  new  ones, 

Q.  To  what  cause  can  you  attribute  that,  if  any?  A.  Weil, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  so  strong,  and  able,  and  intelligent  a  set 
of  men,  in  spite  of  the  civil  service  examination  that  exists  now; 
what  I  mean  is,  they  d"©  not  make  so  good  policemen  as  the 
old  men;  very  few  of  them;  they  do  not  seem  to  catch  on  exactly 
upon  their  line  of  duty;  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  what 
^liey  should  do;  they  are  more  politicians  than  anything  else. 
Q,  We  have  evidence  before  this  committee,  both  direct  and 
circumstantial,  and  sufficient  to  justify  this  committee  in  a 
belief  that  a  practice  has  obtained  in  recent  years  of  applicants 
for  the  police  force  having  to  pay  for  their  appointment;  have 
you  heard  of  such  a  practice?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Is  it  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  notoriety  in  the  depart- 
ment that  applicants  have  to  pay  for  their  appointment?  A. 
Certainly,  sir.  ( 

Q.  Would  that  tend  to  deteriorate  the  character  and  caliber 
of  the  men  applying?    A.  It  would. 

Q.  So  that  in  addition  to  their  political  pull,  they  were  expect- 
ed to  give  a  financial  consideration  for  their  appointments?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Can  you  give  us  any  light  or  knowledge  upon  that  subject, 
as  to  how  this  money  is  paid  or  collected;  to  whom  it  is  paid, 
or  where  it  reaches?  A,  I  couldn't  tell  you  anything  about  ap- 
pointments; but  I  can  about  promotions. 
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Q.  Well,  we  will  come  to  that;  but  I  want  to  treat  each  qaes- 
tion,  captain,  as  we  go  along  step  by  step;  it  baa  been  a  matter 
of  testimony  before  this  committee  that  a  number  of  men  called 
"  go-betweens  "  who  are  not  members  of  the  department,  have 
been  receiving  this  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  that,  have  you?     A.  I  have, 
Q.  And  in  fact  there  were  men  in  this  city  well  known  aa 
'•go-betweens?"     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  if  men  wanted  to  get  in  that  department  they  would 
have  to  go  and  see  so  and  so?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  their  names  were  very  well  know?  A.  Very  well,  sir, 
Q.  Could  yon  give  us  any  names  of  those  "'go-betweens" 
that  you  have  heard  of  as  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  knowl- 
edge? A.  Charley  Grant,  Commissioner  McClave's  secretary, 
that  is  the  only  one  I  can  think  of  just  now. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  tiie  name  of  Kelly,  or  O'Kelly?  A, 
No,  sir, 

Q.  A  shoemaker?  A.  No,  sir;  only  from  what  I  read  during 
the  pre\'ioiis  Investigation  here;  that  is  the  first  I  heard  of 
that 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  a  tailor  who  has  a  store 
near  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Broadway?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Do  yon  remember  his  name?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Wbat  is  his  name?     A.  Meyers. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  his  name  in  connection  with  this  "  go- 
between  "  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  of  Alderman  Parfes  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  selling  of  appointments  on  the  polict 
force?    A.  Only  from  reading  in  the  press. 
Q.  Only  from  reading?     A.  It  was  charged  here. 
Q.  So  far  as  the  discipline  of  the  department  is  concerned, 
what  has  been  your  experience  with  the  men  who  have  been 
reputed  aa  paying  for  their  appointments  on  the  force  as  to  their 
reliability,  as  to  their  intelligence,  etc.,  as  police  officers?    A.  As 
I  have  stated  before  they  make  poor  policemen. 
Q.  Poor  policemen?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  I  suppose  they  feel  that  they  have  purchased  their  posi- 
tions  and  that  they  are  sort  of  independent;  is  that  it?  A.  Ex- 
actly, sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  infractions  of  the  rules  of  tjie 
department,  and  indeed  as  to  violations  of  law,  such  for  instance 
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as  clubbing;  have  those  men  been  more  disposed  to  indulge 
that  practice,  and  also  in  violations  of  the  discipline  of  the 
department  than  the  older  men?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  wliat  has  been  the  cause  of  such  pponenesa  on  their 
part?  A.  Well,  they  seem  to  have  some  independence  about 
them ;  they  do  not  seem  to  care  as  much  for  whatever  criticism 
may  be  given  about  them;  they  are  more  independent;  they  are 
not  as  ready  to  obey  orders  as  the  older  men,  vpho  mai^e  good 
officers;  who  readily  obey  every  order  given  to  them,  and  exe- 
cute them  intelligently.  i 

Q.  Now,  suppose  that  these  men,  the  class  that  we  speak  of, 
violate  the  rules  of  the  department,  or  violate  the  laws 
of  the  land,  that  «re  brought  to  trial  before  the  conimissiunei's 
to  answer  for  the  offenses  charged  against  them;  what  in  gen- 
eral has  been  their  attitude  when  brought  to  such  trial?  A. 
The  attitude   of  the   commissioners,   or   the  patrolmen? 

Q.  No;  of  the  men,  of  the  policemen;  this  later  class  I  speak 
of?  A.  As  I  stated  before,  they  appear  more  independent 
than  the  other  men;  (hey  feel  that  they  have  a  right,  on  account 
of  having  paid  for  their  appointment,  to  more  protection  than 
the  others. 

Q.  In  eases  where  they  are  called  upon  to  answer  com- 
plaints against  them,  do  they  rely  as  much  upon  the  strength 
of  their  defense  as  they  do  upon  their  political  pull?  A,  J 
gness  they   depend   upon   the   pull   more   than   the   defense. 

Mr.  Goff.— At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  a  short 
time  in  advance  of  our  usual  time  for  recess,  I  think,  for  good 
and  sufficient  reasons,  I  will  ask  you  to  take  a  recess  at  this 
point,  warning  the  witness,  of  course,  that  he  is  a  witness  and 
in   charge   of  this   committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Witness,  you  are  now  under  oath,  and 
in  charge  of  the  committee,  and  you  are  specially  informed 
that  no  one  must  approach  you.  If  he  does,  that  you  must  tell 
this  committee  at  once  of  any  such  action  on  his  part.  You 
must  not  discuss  the  testimony  with  anybody,  or  allow  anybody 
to  discuss  it  with  you.  The  sergeant^t-arms  will  deputize 
somebody  to  remain  with  Captain  Selunittberger  during  re- 
cess. The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  quarter  after 
2  o'clock.  Mr.  Goff,  will  you  be  prepared,  in  case  the  Senators 
jre  ready,  to  proceed  sharp  at  quarter  past  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,   sir;   quarter  past. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 
'  December  21,   18!)-f. 

Present.—  Senators     Clarence     Lexow,     Edmund     O'Connor, 
Oeorge  W,  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound. 
Counsel,  as  before. 

Max  L.  Schmittberger,   recalled,  and  testitted  us  follows: 
By   Mr.    GofC: 

Q.  Speaking  of  patrolmen,  I  will  ask  you  to  step  with  me 
from  tbe  consideration  of  the  subject  when  jou  were  patral- 
man  to  the  time  when  you  were  captain;  have  you  had  in- 
stances of  patrolmen  under  your  command  who  violated  tbe 
rules  of  the  department  and  who,  practically  speaking,  set 
your  authority  at  defiance  as  a  captain?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  men  of  your  command  brought  'jefore 
the  commissioners  on  charges  preferred  by  you?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
a  great  many. 

Q,  Have  you  had  any  cases  where  men  expressed  the  confi- 
dence that  they  had  pull  enough  to  cause  an  acquittal  of  the 
charges?  A.  Not  personally  to  me,  but  I  have  heard  that 
men  have  expressed  themselves  that  way;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  captain,  it  Vame  to  you,  as  commander  of  the  pre- 
cinct?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  have  attended  a  good  many  trials  at 
headquarters,   no   doubt?     A..  Yes,    sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Officer  Greene  here? 

(No  response.) 

Q.  And  in  these  cases,  information  has  reached  you  through 
members  of  the  department  that  officers  charged  with  offenses, 
practically  speaking,  defied  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to  a  certain 
extent. 

Q.  And  that  defiance,  was  it  based  upon  the  alleged  ground 
of  political  influence  and  power  to  protect  ttem  fi-om  the 
consequences  of  their  act?,  A.  Yes,  sir;  many  of  these  men 
belonged  to  political  organizations,  political  clubs. 

Q,  Now,  speaking  of  political  organizations  and  clubs,  I 
would  instance  one,  the  Pequod,  for  instance;  that  is  in  your 
neighborhood,  though  not  in  your  precinct,  I  believe— the 
club-house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Did  you  know  of  many  police  officers  who  belonged  to 
the  Pequod   Club?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  any  influence  or  presenre 
being  brought  to  bear  upon  police  officials  to  belong  to  that 
club?     A,  I  was  asked  to  belong  to  it 

Q.  Upon  what  grounds,  or  w'hat  were  the  representations 
made  to  you  as  to  benefit?  A.  That  it  might  benefit  me  on 
account  of  Commissioner  Sheehan  being  president  of  the  club. 

Q.  And  do  you  know  of  other  eases  where  similar  representa- 
tions were  made  to  police  officials?  A.  No;  I  don't  know  as 
I  could  say  that  about  others. 

Q.  Then  these  representations  were  made  to  you  without  re- 
gard to  your  politics?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  This  was  known  as  a  Tammany  Hall  club?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
-Q.    Of   which    Commissioner    Rheehan    was   president?       A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  visited  the  clnb-honse,  captain?  A.  I  was  there 
about  three  or  four  times. 

Q,  You  did  not  join  because  you  thought  that  it  would  better 
your  prospects  or  protect  you  in  some  way?     A.  Decidedly  so. 

Q.  Is  that  not  so?     A.  Yes.  sir:  that  is  so. 

Q.  Would  you  have  joined,  Captain  Schmittberger,  the  Pequod 
Club,  but  for  such  representations?     A,  I  would  not. 

Q.  Did  the  political  tendencies  of  that  club  agree  with  your 
pofitical  tendencies  and  principles?  A.*  Well,  to  a  certain 
extent;  yes. 

Q.  You  belonged  to  the  same  political  party,  did  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  say  you  would  not  have  joined  the  club  bat  for 
these  representations  that  it  would  be  beneficial  to  yon,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Sheehan,  a  police  commissioner,  was  president 
of  the  club?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  other  police  captains  who  belonged  to 
the  club?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Would  you  please  name  them?  A.  Captain  Devery.  Cap 
tain   Price,   Captain   Schultz. 

Q.  Have  you  given  us  all?  A.  I  think  that  is  all  the  captains 
I  can  remember;  there  was  quite  a  number  of  sergeants  and 
patrolmen  belonging  to  it. 

Q.  Captains  Price.  Devery  and  Schultz?  A.  When  I  say 
that  those  are  the  only  ones,  I  mean  that  I  have  met  them; 
there  may  be  others  belonging  to  it;  T  don't  know. 
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Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear,  Captain  Sclmiittberger,  of  the  men, 
the  policemen,  being  paid  off  in  advance  of  their  month  in 
order  that  they  could  attend  the  outings  of  the  Pequod  Cluh? 
A.  Ko,  sir;  I  never  heard  that, 

Q.  It  was  not  the  men  of  your  precinct,  regarding  the  out- 
ings of  the  Pequod  Cluh —  do  you  know  anything  about  the 
tickets?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Just  tell  us  what  you  can  about  those  tickets?  A.  I  only 
attended  one;  I  bought,  I  think,  four  or  five  tickets  at  $5 
apiece,  and  I  invited  some  friends  of  mine  to  go  with  me  to 
use  those  tickets;  but  I  have  heard  of  tickets  being  sold  by 
police  officials  for  that  outing. 

Q.  Was  it  not  a  well -under  stood  thing  among  the  police- 
men on  the  west  side  of  town  to  go  around  with  these  tickets 
and  solicit  storekeepers,  particularly  liquor  dealers,  to  buy 
those  tickets?  A.  Yes.  sir;  I  even  had  one  liquor  dealer  i^om- 
plaia  to  m'e  about  it,  who  lived  in  the  Thirtieth  precinct,  where 
a  ]ioliceman  came  to  him  and  wanted  to  make  him  buy  more 
tickets  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  club  himself  and  had 
bought  tickets  for  himself. 

Q.  These  tickets  were  $5  each,  I  believe?     A.  Yiiii,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  common  and  notorious  fact  in  that  part  of  the 
city  that  tickets  for  the  Pequod  Club  were,  practically  speak- 
ing, forced  upon  storekeepers,  liquor  de:tlers,  etc.?  A.  So  I 
have  heard.  , 

Q.  jVmong  the  policemen?     A.  I  have  heard  it  from  the  people. 

Q.  And  from  the  people  who  had  to  buy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  your  three  years'  patrol  duty  in  the  old 
Twenty-ninth,  now  the  Nineteenth,  who  was  captain  of  the 
precinct  at  that  time?  A.  Captain ,  McOuUough  was  captain 
when  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  The  elder  or  the  jotinger?     A.  The  elder. 

Q,  And  what  captain  succeeded  him?  A.  Captain  Steers; 
after  him  Captain  Williams;  after  him  came  Uerghold;  then 
Williams  returned;  then  came  Keilly. 

Q.  I  mean  now  while  you  were  patrolman?  A.  I  wjis  patrol- 
man under  Captain  McCullough  and  Steers. 

Q.  Xot  under  Williams?  A.  No,  sir;  well,  I  was  a  patrol- 
man, but  detailed  as  ward  detective. 

Q.  Ward  detective?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  Williams?     A.  Under  Williams  and  unller  Steers. 
li.  666 
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Q.  Will  you  tell  us  what  conversation  took  place  between 
yourtelf  and  Captain  Williams  wlieii  he  detailed  you  as  special 
man,  called  the  wardman,  for  tliat  precinct?  A.  Captain  Steers 
detailed  ine,  not  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  You  had  been  in  that  capacity  when  \\  illiama  took  com 
maud  of  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  special  conversation  take  place  between  joirself 
and  Steers  when  he  detailed  you?  A,  Not  one  word;  it  was  a 
surprise  to  me;  I  was  on  patrol  duty  and  was  sent  for;  it  was 
the  day  when  the  Stewart  statue  was  unveiled  lu  Madit>on 
Bquaie  park,  and  I  was  on  duty  down  there,  and  I  was  sent 
to  come  to  the  station-house,  and  I  was  informed  that  I  had 
beeu  detailed  as  ward  detective;  previous  to  that  I  had  been 
seut  out  many  times  in  citizens'  clothes  about  little  odds  and 
ends,  to  arrest  prostitutes,  and  little  petty  larceny  cases  and 
so  ou. 

Q.  Special  work?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  detailed  as  wardman  there,  was  there  any 
understanding  regai'ding  the  protection  of  certain  lawbreakers 
in  that  precinct,  so  far  as  the  wardman  was  concerned?  A.  I 
want  to  esplaiu  that,  Mr.  Go£E. 

Q,  'i'hat  is  what  this  committee  is  interested  iu?  A.  When  1 
was  detailed  there,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Dunlap  was  the  de- 
tective; Dunlap  attended  to  all  that  business;  my  business  was 
with  larceny  cases,  and  whatever  might  happen  in  the  way  of 
crime;  I  was  to  ferret  out  and  work  on;  I  had  notUng  to  do 
with  disorderly-houses,  or  anything  of  that  kind  at  all  and  with- 
out being  told  I  simply  minded  my  business. 

Q.  This  Dunlap,  he  got  into  trouble  in  the  department,  did 
he  not?  A.  He  was  put  on  post  and  afterward  asked  to  he 
retired,  and  he  was  retired  a  short  while,  and  he  died. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  being  put  on  post  was 
due  to  the  action  of  Commissioner  Fitz-John  Porter,  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  police  force,  owing  to  certain  charges 
made  against  him?  A.  I  understood  it  was  done  at  the  time 
by  the  action  of  Superintendent  Murray  on  account  of  some  pool- 
rooms, which  he  permitted  to  run,  but  he  was  put  on  post  twice, 
probably  you  refer  to  the  first  time;  I  think  that  was  at  the 
instance  of  Commissioner  Porter;  I  think  you  are  right  npon 
that 

Q.  Who  took  Dunlap's  place?     A.  Price. 

Q.  Who  is  now  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then   the  work  that  Dunkip  performed  in  relation  to  disor- 
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derly-liouses  and  other  houses  violatiag  the  law  was  taken  up  by 
Price?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  that  was  his  special  worii?    A.  His  special  worii. 

Q.  Who  appointed  him  wardman?  A.  Captain  Williama  — 
the  board,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Of  course,  that  is  the  technical  form  "  The  board;  "  but  the 
wardman  was  really  appointed,  on  the  selection  of  the  captain, 
the  recommendation  of  the  captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Upon  that  point,  Captain  Schmittberger,  has  it  not  been 
the  practice  in  the  department,  for  captains  to  have  their  own 
wardman,  as  a  general  thing,  I  mean  the  selection  of  their  own 
wardman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  wardman  were  kept  in  pre- 
cincts in  spite  of  the  captain?  A.  They  are  picked  out  by  the 
captain;  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I  don't  know  of  any  case 
where  any  man  was  kept  in  spite  of  the  captain. 

Q.  Have  you  linown  of  cases  where  a  captain  going  into  a 
precinct,  finding  the  wardman  there  protested  against  that  ward- 
man,  and  wanted  his  own  selection,  and  that  he  was  overruled 
by  the  commissioners  —  I  will  take  the  case  of  Kelly  and  Cap- 
tain Stephenson?    A.  Kelly  was  not  the  wardman. 

Q.  He  was  specially  detailed?  A.  He  was  corporation  ordin- 
ance man. 

Q.  Special  ordinance  man?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Take  the  case  of  Brennan,  over  in  the  Union  Marl;et  pre- 
cinct, and  other  casep  throughout  the  city;  I  want  now,  having 
referred  to  these  specific  cases,  to  know,  if  you  can  tell  us  a  case 
where  captains,  finding  wardmen,  or  men  specially  detailed  to 
certain  work,  protested  against  the  continuance  of  those  men, 
and  that  their  protests  were  overruled  by  the  commissioners? 
A.  Well,  I  have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  I  can  not  recall  just  the 
particular  case;  but  I  have  heard  of  cases  of  that  kind  where 
the  captains  wanted  other  men  and  couldn't  get  them. 

Q.  You  understand,  captain,  that  your  knowledge  as  an 
official  of  this  department,  and  an  ofQcer  who  has  gone  through 
the  grades,  from  patrolman  up  to  captain,  is  of  value  to  this 
committee,  so  far  as  you  can  base  your  knowledge  upon  your 
experience  "as  derived  from  your  work  in  the  department  —  you 
understand  my  question?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  While  I  travel  somewhat  ahead  of  the  line  of  examination 
touching  the  various  steps  of  promotion  which  you  followed, 
yet  while  it  is  fresh  in  my  memory,  I  wish  to  ask  you  touching 
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this  Pequod  Olub;  was  it  ever  ijrouglit  to  your  knowledge, 
captaiu,  either  tlirougli  police  channels  or  by  citizens,  that 
storekeepers,  liquor  storekeepers  particulaily,  were  compelled 
to  buy  from  Louis  Munziuger,  the  secretary  of  the  Pequod  Club 
his  mineral  waters?     A.  I  have  heard  that. 

l*.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  captain,  from  your  observation  and  from 
your  knowledge  derived  as  captain  of  the  precinct  that  in  that 
region  of  the  city  the  liquor  dealers  almost  without  exception 
used   Muuzinger's   mineral    waters?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  from  any  liquor  dealers,  or  from  any  of 
your  officers'  reports  from  liquor  dealers,  that  liquor  dealers 
who  refused  to  buy  these  waterswere  threatened  with  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Pequod  Club  and  of  Commissioner  SUeehan?  A, 
No;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  heard  that,  Mr.  Goff,  but  I  have  had 
Muuzinger  come  to  me  himself  and  ask  me  to  interest  myself 
on  behalf  of  his  mineral  waters. 

Q.  In  what  direction  did  he  ask  you  to  interest  yourself? 
A.  To  speak  to  certain  liquor  dealers,  to  see  that  they  took  his 
water. 

Q.  And  did  you  do  so?     A.  I  did  in  one  case. 

y.  And  obtain  for  him  a  customer?  A.  Well,  he  had  it  for 
about  a  week,  then  the  man  said  his  water  was  not  as  good  aa 
the  one  he  had  bought  before,  and  he  discarded  him;  that  is 
a  place  on  Eighth  avenue  and  Forty-sixth  street. 

Q,  Now,  when  Special  Wardman  Price  was  in  charge  of  his 
particular  department  in  that  precinct  there  was  a  great  mnny 
disordCTly-houses  flourishing  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us,  eaplain,  the  common  understanding  of 
the  officers  of  that  precinct  at  that  time  why  so  many  disorderly- 
houses  were  allowed  to  flourish  there?  A.  Because  they  paid 
for  protection. 

Q.  Now,  for  instance,  I  witl  take  the  Haymarket;  was  that  in 
operation  while  you  were  patrolman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Tom  Gould's?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  all  the  other  resorts  and  dives  in  the  Tenderloin?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Another  place  that  occurs  to  me;  the  Star  and  Garter,  for 
instance?    A.  And  the  Newport. 

Q.  And  the  Buckingham?     A.  And  the  Empire. 

Q.  And  the  Cremorne?     A.  And  the  Fashion,  and  the  Arion. 
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Q.  And  some  others,  captain?    A.  Yes,  air;  St  Lawrence  Hall. 
Q.  By  the  way  there  is  a  church  there  now?     A.  No,  sir; 
theater, 

Q.  It  was  a  church  that  succeeded  St  Lawrence  Hall,  was  it 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tabernacle?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  good  conversion?  A.  And  a  missioii  in  Cre- 
morne.  ]  , 

Q.  All  those  places  flourished?     A.  Yes,  air, 
Q.  Open  all  night?     A.  Open  all  night 

Q.  There  was  no  pretense  of  obeying  the  excise  law  in  any  of 
them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  disorderly  characters,  both  male  and  female,  fre- 
quented there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  more  than  that  if  the  thieves  did  not  fre- 
quent those  places?  A,  These  dives  were  resorts  for  the  crimin- 
als of  the  whole  country,  who  came  there  to  meet  women,  proEt- 
tltutes;  and  that  portion  of  New  York  was  the  center  for  the 
criminal  elasses- 

Q.  As  it  occurs  to  me  now,  I  think  Shang  Draper's  saloon 
flourished  about  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Billy  Porter's?  A.  No;  he  didn't  keep  any  saloon; 
he  was  killed  there. 

Q.  He  used  to  frequent  there  and  was  killed  in  Shang  Drap- 
er's saloon?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  Jimmy  trving's  place  flourish  at  that  time?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  Empire?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said,  as  far  as  you  know,  among  the 
officers  of  that  precinct  why  all  these  places  were  allowed  to 
keep  open  and  to  flourish?  A.  Well,  there  was  nothing  said;  it 
was  perfectly  well  understood  why,  without  anything  being 
said. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding,  captain?  A.  Well,  that  they 
were  under  protection. 

Q.  And  who  was  the  man  to  whom  the  money  for  protection 
went  directly?    A.  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Now,  from  your  knowledge  as  a  special  detailed  officer  In 
that  precinct  at  that  time,  could  it  have  been  possible  for 
these  various  places  that  have  been  named,  and  others  that  liave 
not  luen  uanied  in  that  precinct  to  have  openly  conducted  liusii- 
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neas  nitliont  the  toieraiion  of  the  captiiiii  of  that  piveiiict?     A. 
It  could  not. 

Q.  Do  jou  know  of  any  cases,  captain,  where  ofiBcers  inter- 
fcrcfl  with  these  salooDS,  or  dives  or  hoiiEwa,  and  were  copri- 
mauded  for  ;utir  interferenct?  A.  i  cau  ..ol  ifcall  any  case 
when;  im  ofticr  interfered. 

Q.  What  was  the  understanding  amon;.;  th^  oflieers  on  post 
that  caused  tJit-m  not  to  interfere  with  the  open  violations  of 
law  and  order  committed  in  these  \-arious  places?  A.  The 
officers  on  post  are  usually  instructed  by  the  wardman  as  to 
their  aclion,  aw  to  what  they  should  do  in  reference  to  certain 
places  on  iheir  posts;  and  an  officer  generally  thinks  whatever 
instructions  bti  gets  from  the  wardman,  taking  it  for  granted 
that  it  tomes  from  the  captain. 

Q.  So,  that  if  the  wardman  says  to  the  ofEicer  on  post,  "  You 
must  not  interfere  with  Jones  and  Smith,"  or  in  this  case, 
"  You  must  not  interfere  with  the  Empire  or  the  Star  and  Garter, 
or  till-  l-ijiyraarket,  or  the  Cremorne,  the  St.  Lav.ience  or  the 
Buckingham,  or  any  of  thes  places,"  the  officer  on  post  would 
not  dare  to  interfere  with  them?     A.  No,  sir;  would  not. 

Q.  And  what  would  be  the  penalty  of  liis  interference  in  case 
he  was  inconsiderate  enough  to  interfcL'i;?  A.  His  post  would 
he  cliJiiified. 

Q.  So  tliat  we  have  it  that  in  every  case  the  officer  on  post  in 
the  neighborhood  of  those  places  recognizes  that  his  official 
existence  almost  depends  upon  his  closing  his  eyes  to  the  viJoa- 
tions  of  law?     A.  Exactly  so. 

Q.  Have  you  any  recollection  now,  captaia,  of  any  officers  that 
were  foolish  or  thoughtless  enough  to  put  aside  the  instructions 
of  the  wardman  and  to  interfere?  A.  No;  I  cau  not  recollect 
any  instance,  not  one  instance,  because  these  men  are  generally 
selected  by  the  wardman  and  their  names  sugi^ested  to  the  cap- 
tain as  the  proper  man  for  that  particular  post. 

Q.  And  when  men  so  selected  are  put  upon  that  post  they 
understand  why  they  are  put  there?     A.  They  do.  ,vea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,!  ask  you,  have  you  ever  heard  of  cases  where 
the  officer  on  post  was  instructed  to  co  operate  with  the  keeiters 
of  these  places  for  the  purpose  of  suppression  of  disorderly 
characters,  or  suppressing  robberies  for  instance,  or  a.ssaults 
committed  in  these  places — you  understand  the  purport  of  t,iy 
question?    A.  Will  you  repeat  that  question? 
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Q,  Have  you  ever  heard  of  officer  who  were  instructed  to 
co-operate  with  the  keepers  of  these  disorderly  places  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  knowledge  or  notority  of  as^^intiUis  or 
rohberies,  or  outrages  committed  in  these  places?  A.  No;  I 
<lou"t  know  of  any  special  instructions  heing  given  to  oflicers 
ill  iliat  respect. 

Q.  Do  yon  know  of  special  cases?    A.  No;  1  do  not. 

Q.  Or  of  any  case?  A.  The  ofGcers  would  know  tbRmselves 
what  to  do  in  cases  of  that  liind;  the  officers  would  kuow  them- 
selves, they  are  selected  for  that  particular  post,  and  thej'  under- 
stand without  lieing  told  if  anything  of  that  liind  happens  in 
a  protected  place  that  they  should  not  interfere. 

Q.  Am  I  right  in  assuming,  captain,  that  in  general  the  ofBcer 
on  post  preferred  to  co-operate  with  the  keepers  of  these  dis- 
orderly-houses rather  than  the  citizens  that  complained  of  any 
outrages  committed  upon  them  in  these  places?  A.  Well,  I 
piCHume  that  was  tlte  case  in  some  instances, 

Q.  In  othere  words,  those  places  were  to  be  protected?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  i:emember,  Captain  Schraittberger,  of  a  wardman 
being  killed  in  that  precinct?     A.  A  wardman  being  killed? 

Q.  Or  a  special  man,  yes?  A.  Tliere  was  an  officer  killed  by 
the  name  of  Coleman ;  that  is  the  only  one  I  remember. 

Q.  Was  that  otficep  specially  detailed?  A.  I  was  not  in  that 
precinct  at  the  time;  that  was  during  Captain  O'Connor's  time. 

Q.  That  yS'as  after  you  left  the  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  captain  of  the  precinct  when  Coleman  was 
killed?     A,  Captain   O'Connor. 

Q.  That  subject  has  been  spoken  about  among  the  policemen 
considerably,  has  it  not?  A.  Well,  not  since  I  returned,  it 
has  become  an  old  matter  since  I  come  back;  I  returned  to  the 
precinct  only  last  December,  that  is  a  yeai-  ago;  this  liappened 
quite  some  time  ago,  a  couple  of  yeai-s  ago,  I  guess. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember,  captain,  that  there  was  a  good  deal 
of  mystery  attaching  to  the  death  of  Coleman?  A.  Yes;  T  know 
there  was;  he  was  found  dead  on  Seventh  avenue. 

Q.  But  hie  death  was  traced  to  a  disorderly-house?  A.  Ue 
was  killed  in  front  of  a  disorderly-house,  as  I  understood;  but 
the  disorderly-house  was  not  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct  it  was 
on  the  Twentieth  precinct  side.  , 

-Q.  On  the  other  side  of  the  street?  A.  Yes,  sir;  Seventh 
avenue  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  two  precincts. 
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Q.  There  never  was  aa  inquest  in  the  ca^e?  A.  I  don't  know, 
I  couldn't  Bay;  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  case,  only 
just  what  I  heard  about  it;  I  was  not  thei'e  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Goff. —  As  matter  of  fact,  Senators,  this  ease  happened 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  An  ofiiceii  by  the  name  of  (Joieman 
was  killed  in  a  disorderlyrhouse,  and  there  never  has  been  an 
Inquest  or  an  arrest  of  any  persons  suspected  of  the  crime,  or 
any  judicial  inquiry  whatever  touching  the  cause  of  that  oflicer's 
death. 

Q.  While  you  were  special  patrolman  there  looking  after  these 
special  eases,  were  you  at  any  time  instructed  by  the  captain 
to  exact  any  tribute  or  money  for  protection  or  excuse  ou  the 
.  part  of  any  law-breaker?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  you  exact  any?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  where  men  accused  of  crime 
paid  in  order  to  be  allowed  freedom,  or  to  have  the  matter 
hushed  up;  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  period  when  you  were 
special  patrolman  as  I  call  it?  A.  No;  my  specialty  —  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  business  of  that  kind  at  ail ;  I  was  attending 
to  legitimate  eases  in  the  precinct, 

Q.  Then  your  duties  were  of  a  limited  scope  or  nature? 
A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  that  on  April  2,  1880,  you  were  appointed  to 
be  roundsman?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q,  In  what  precinct  were  you  when  you  were  promoted  to  be 
roundsman?     A.  In  the  Nineteenth  precinct, 

Q.  What  commissioner  promoted  you?  .\.  Commissioner 
Wheeler. 

Q.  Had  you  to  pay  anything  for  your  promotion?  A.  Not  a 
cent. 

Q.  Were  you  asked  or  was  it  suggested  to  you?  A.  No,  air. 
I  will  tell  you  tbe  reason  why  I  was  promoted. 

Q.  Tell  us?     A.  I  found  Commissioner  Wheeler's  dog. 

Q.  You  found  his  dog?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  I  find  up  to  the  period  of  your  promotion  to  the  rank 
of  roundsman  that  there  had  been  five  complaints  against 
you;  the  first  was  that  you  were  absent  from  post  on  August 
25,  1874,  and  you  were  fined  two  daj's'  pay;  the  second  was 
failing  to  discover  an  open  window  on  September  15,  1874,  and 
you  were  fioed  five  days'  pay  for  that,  for  failing  to  discover 
an  open  window?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  The  third  waa  neglect  to  go  direct  to  station-house  with 
prisoner  on  November  28,  1874,  for  which  you  were  fined  10 
days'  paj;  and  the  fourth  was  conduct  unbecoming  an  ofScer, 
the  complaint  was  dismissed;  the  fifth,  the  last  one,  was  conduct 
unbecoming  an  officer,  March  17,  1880,  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed; so  notwithstanding  your  record  it  was  a  good  one?  A. 
I  can  explain  all  these  times. 

Q.  I  wish  you  would  now  take  the  first  —  absent  from  post 
A.  The  first  case  was  when  I  was  a  patrolman  and  when  the 
police  during  hot  weather  wore  Panama  liat^  straw  hats, 
before  the  helmets  came  in  fashion,  and  it  was  an  extremely 
hot  day,  and  about  noon  I  put  one  foot  inside  of  a  butcher's 
shop,  and  asked  the  butcher  to  give  me  a  cabbage  leaf  to  put 
in  my  hat,  as  the  sun  was  very  hot  and  boiling;  and  the  rounds- 
man came  along  and  claimed  I  was  off  post,  and  gave  me  this 
complaint;  I  was  fined  two  days  on  that;  I  made  that  explana- 
tion to  the  commissioners,  but  waa  fined  nevertheless;  the  second 
case  was  where  the  son  of  Mayor  Havemeyer,  who  was  away 
from  home  at  that  time;  liis  house  was  vacant  and  the  family 
was  away  in  the  country;  they  lived  in  Thirty-seventh  street, 
near  Sixth  avenue;  and  the  house  next  to  it  was  being  repaired, 
and  some  mortar  waa  lying  in  the  street;  some  hoys  came  along 
and  threw  some  of  the  mortar  in  the  basement  window  of  Mayor 
Havemeyer's  house  and  broke  the  pane  of  glass;  there  was  an 
iron  grating  on  the  outside  and  wooden  shutters  .secured  by  :in 
iron  bar  on  the  inside;  the  house  was  perfectly  secured;  but 
some  lady  who  lived  across  the  way,  wrote  a  letter  to  Have- 
meyer  that  burglars  had  entered  his  house;  and  Havemeyer, 
post  haste,  came  to  the  city,  and  immediately  went  to  the  station- 
bouse,  and  six  men  were  put  on  trial  for  failing  to  report  that 
pane  of  glass;  and  six  of  us  were  fined  five  days'  pay  apiece. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  another  complaint,  the  one  that  yon 
neglected  to  go  direct  to  the  station-house  with  the  prisoner  for 
which  you  were  fined?  A.  That  was  a  case,  I  had  made  an  ar- 
rest at  the  Everett  House,  as  detective;  the  complainant  was 
with  me,  and  we  went  up  Broadway;  walking  up  Broadway  to 
Thirtieth  street;  when  we  got  to  the  Fifth  Avenue* hotel,  Ibe  ' 
complainant  requested  me  to  wait  two  or  three  minutes,  wMle 
he  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  United  States  commissioner  who  was 
to  hear  the  case;  it  was  a  United  States  case;  there  turned  out 
L.  667 
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to  be  nothing  in  the  case;  and  the  perBon  who  was  arrested  haA 
some  connection  with  the  press,  and  he  made  a  complaint 
against  me;  and  thcj  couldn't  find  what  rule  I  had  violated, 
but  simply  that  I  had  waited  three  minutes  with  the  com- 
plainant while  he  sent  a  dispatch,  and  I  was  fined  10  days'  pay 
on  that;  and  Commissioner  Smith  at  that  time  voted  to  break 
me  for  it, 

Q.  The  other  two  complaints,  they  being  dismissed,  of  course, 
it  required  no  explanation  on  your  part,  because  it  shows  there 
were  no  grounds  for  the  complaint;  so  that  up  to  the  time  when 
you  became  a  roundsman,  notwithstanding  your  very  good  re- 
cord on  the  police  force,  you  were  not  able  to  obtain  a  promo- 
tion until  you  found  this  dog?  A.  I  remained  a  detective;  I 
aever  done  any  roundsman's  duty, 

Q.  I  understand  you  did  not  get  any  more  pay  for  being  de- 
tective?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  ranked  patrolman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now  what  breed  was  thia  dog?    A.  I  don't  remember. 

Q,  What  particular  or  special  value  did  the  commissioner  at- 
tach to  the  dog  that  he  made  you  a  roundsman  for  finding  the 
dog?  A,  Well,  he  was  always  friendly  to  me  anyway,  the  com- 
missioner was;  he  lived  in  the  Gilsey  House  at  the  time;  and  he 
came  to  the  station-house  very  often  to  see  the  captain ;  and  we 
were  on  very  friendly  terms;  and  I  was  looking  for  promotion; 
and  the  only  way  I  could  be  made  a  sergeant  was  first  to  be  made 
a  roundsman,  and  when  he  asked  me  if  he  could  do  anything 
for  me,  I  asked  him  to  please  make  me  a  roundsman,  and  he  did. 

Q.  While  you  were  roundsman  there  in  that  precinct  you  had 
knowledge,  as  a  roundsman,  of  the  various  disorderly  resorts 
and  houses  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  were  your  specific  duties  as  roundsman,  captain? 
A.  I  never  did  any  roundsman's  duty,  Mr.  Goff;  I  just  explained 
that  I  simply  attained  the  rank;  but  I  remained  a  detective,  with 
the  rank  of  roundsman. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  the  detective  duty  that  you  have  described? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  knowledge  that  while  doing  that  detective 
duty  that  well  known  thieves  were  protected  from  arrest  or  in- 
terference in  that  precinct?     A.  For  breaking  the  laws? 

Q.  Were  allowed  to  frequent  those  places,  to  be  undis- 
turbed?    A.  Yes,  they   were  allowed  to  frequent  the  places.     ■ 
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Q  Do  you  know  of  any  understandiug  oi-  iLrrangement  betwetin 
those  thieves  and  burglars  and  so  forth  and  the  police  authori- 
ties allowing  them  to  frequent  those  disorderly  places?  A. 
Oh,  no;  there  never  was  any  understanding  of  that  kind,  I  don't 
think,  I  never  heard  of  it;  these  people  came  here,  they  flocked 
there  as  I  stated  before  from  all  over  the  country;  it  was  the 
center  for  all  these  people  to  congregate. 

Q.  I  suppose,  captain,  that  you  have  had  some  knowledge  or 
experience  as  to'  using  those  thieves  as  stool  pigeons  in  police 
work?    A.  Yes;  you  get  information  sometimes  that  way. 

ii.  Did  any  of  them  buy  or  purchase  immunity,  or  had  con- 
sideration from  the  police  that  they  would  not  be  disturbed  on 
their  promise  to  give  information  to  the  police  touching  the  acts 
of  other  thieves  and  burglars?  A.  Not  by  me,  and  I  don't 
think  by  any  other  detective  in  the  precinct 

Q,  Well,  captain,  in  that  precinct  there  were  -several  places 
known  as  fences,  well  known  fences;  take  for  instance  Simmon's 
place;  was  that  there  while  you  were  roundsman  in  the  precinct, 
on  Seventh  avenue?     A.  ^'u,  sir. 

Q,  Or  Dock  Holman?     A.  On  Seventh  avenue? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  Never  kept  any  place  of  that  kind  on  Seventh 
avenue;  it  couldn't  have  been  on  our  side,  might  have  been  on 
the  other;  I  don't  remember  any  such  place. 

Q,  For  instance,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  son  of  Holman  of 
liver-pad  advertising  fame  —  have  you  heard  of  him?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  he  must  be  under  an  assumed  name  there;  right  upon 
that  subject  have  you  heard  in  recent  years  of  a  raid  being  made 
by  Detective  Armstrong  upon  a  fence  called  "  Doc  Bliss?  "  A. 
Yes;  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  It  was  formerly  at  Seventh  avenue;  while  you  were  rounds- 
man  there  did  that  fence  exist?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  of  recent  years?  A.  I  was  not  in  the  precinct 
when  that  place  was  raided. 

Q.  You  were  not  in  the  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  that  was  there 
at  the  time  Captain  Eeilly  was  there. 

Q.  That  was  raided  from  headquarters?    A.  I  believe  it  was. 

Q.  By  one  of  the  men  from  headquarters?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  You  had  no  knowledge  of  the  transactions  of  that  raid? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  perform  the  duties  of  roundsman  as  it  is 
ordinarily  understood,  you  simply  held  the  rank  of  rounds- 
man and  performed  the  duties  of  detective  in  the  ward?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  relationa  of  the  ordinary 
roundsman  to  patrolman;  this  all  goes  to  the  information  o(  this 
committee  and  to  tlie  discipline  of  the  department?  A.  Well, 
the  roundsman,  they  have  favorities. 

Q.  Have  you  heard  of  any  consideration  being  accepted  by  the 
roundsman  for  hia  favoritism?  A.  Not  that  I  can  remember;  it 
is  possible — ^you  mean  financially? 

Q.  Financially?    A.  No;  I  don't  know  as  I  ever  did. 

Q.  While  you  were  ranked  a  roundsman  from  April  2,  1880,  to 
March  G,  1883,  that  was  about  three  years,  the  same  condition  of 
affairs  existed  in  that  precinct  regarding  the  disorderly-houses 
and  resorts  of  thieves  and  abandoned  characters?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Who  was  captain  all  that  time?  '  A.  Captain  Williams, 
Captain  Berghold  and  then  Captain  Williams. 

Q.  Do  you  remember,  captain,  of  any  protests  being  made  by 
residents  of  the  district  against  the  existence  of  the  disorderly- 
houses  and  resorts?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  any  conversations  having  been  had 
in  the  station-house  or  any  other  place  among  the  officers 
relating  to  these  complaints?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  were  those  conversations?  A.  Well,  there  waa  an 
association  formed  in  Twenty-seventh  street  at  the  time  by  the 
business  men  and  citizens,  who  protested  against  the  existence 
of  the  French  prostitutes  there,  and  French  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion; and  especially  a  man  by  the  name  of  O'Malley  was  very 
active  in  the  suppressioD  of  these  houses. 

Q.  He  was  a  plumber,  I  think,  was  he  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and 
he  came  to  the  station-house  one  night,  and  there  was  a  row 
between  him  and  Captain  Williams;  what  the  origin  of  it  was 
I  don't  know,  but  I  know  there  was  a  row;  he  insisted  on  these 
houses  being  broken  up;  and  the  captain  told  him  to  get  out, 
or  something  of  that  kind;  there  was  a  friction,  very  large  one, 
between  the  two  men. 

Q.  He  got  no  satisfaction?     A.  That  ia  about  it. 

Q.  The  houses  were  not  broken  up?     A.  Not  right  away.     . 

Q.  There  were  some  men  that  came  in  there  and  complained 
that  their  families  could  not  even  cross  the  street  without 
being  insulted  by  reason  of  these  houses?  A.  I  gness  that  ia 
true;  t  have  been  solicited  there  myself,  and  I  was  the  ward 
detective. 

Q.  Did  you  report  that?     A.  Yes;  and  I  arrested  them. 
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Q.  What  became  of  the  arrest?  A.  They  were  fined;  French 
women  used  to  stand  out  in  front  of  the  railing  in  front  of  their 
houses  and  pull  every  man  in  as  he  went  through  the  street 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Schmittberger,  the  action  of  that  society 
gave  considerable  notoriety  at  that  time  in  the  newspapers,  do 
you  remember?  A,  Yes,  sir, 
.  Q.  Do  you  remember  Williams  threatening  to  club  the  mem- 
bers of  that  society  out  of  bis  precinct;  but  not  the  houses  of 
ill-fame?  A.  Well,  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers  at  that  timp;  I 
don't  know  as  I  heard  him  say  that  himself,  but,  I  think,  it  was 
in  the  newspapers;  I  think  they  went  to  headquarters  even  and 
complained,  if  I  remember  aright, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  hearing  any  expressions  from  him  on 
tliat  subject?  A.  Not  any  more  than  after  the  complaints  were 
made;  I  think  he  sent  me  down  two  or  three  times  to  see  and 
drive  the  women  oif  the  street  and  try  to  keep  them  within 
bounds. 

Q.  Keep  them  in  order?     A,  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  Keep  them  in  bounds  so  as  to  stop  those  complaints?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  stop  their  vocation  or  their  living  at  all,  but  not 
to  give  opportunity  for  these  complaints,  that  was  the  idea, 
was  it  not,  captain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  received  orders  from  the  captain  of  the  pre- 
cinct to  extirpate  those  houses  or  those  women  from  that  pre- 
cinct?    A.   No,  sir. 

Q.  Drive  them  away?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  simply  to  try  and  have  them  run  low,  is  that  it?  A. 
That   is   it. 

Q.  So  as  to  save  him  trouble?  A.  I  presume  that  was  the 
reason. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  EmU  Patel?     A,  Yes. 

Q,  Two  houses  there  in  West  Twenty-seventh  street?  A. 
Yes,   sir;   102   and    104.  ' 

Q.  Off  Sixth  avenue  on  the  south  side  of  the  way?  ;V 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  a  notorious  place,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  that  house  called  the  captain's  house? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  that  house  having  an  art  gallery 
for  exhibition   where  men  about  town   and   strangers  visiting 
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New  York  were  taken  to  look  at  those  pictures'!*  A.  N&,  I 
don't  remember  that;  I  thought  I  knew  aH  the  art  galleries  in 
the  Tenderloin;  I  never  heard  of  that;  it  is  possible. 

Q.  We  will  call  it  an  album  of  French  pictures?  A.  Oh,  yes; 
album,  there  were  French  pictures  there,  yes,  sir. 

Q,  We  simply  misunderstood  each  other  about  the  term  art 
gallery;  that  was  a  notorious  thing,  was  it  not,  captain,  that  • 
people  were  brought  there  every  night  to  see  this  albam   of 
French  pictures?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  with  the  knowledge  of  the  police?  A,  Well,  I  guess 
they  all  knew  about  it,  it  was  common  property,  everybody 
knew  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  or  know  of  Captain  Williams  taking 
guests  there  himself  to  see  the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  of  Patel's  was  under  protection  the  same  as 
all  the  rest,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Patel's  has  been  closed  now  for  some  time,  has  it  not? 
A.  The  house  does  not  exist  any  more;  there  is  a  mission  there 
now. 

Q.  He  is  in  Switzerland?  A.  I  haven't  seen  him  for  y'?ars;  I 
don't   know   where   he   is. 

Q.  Now,  we  come  to  your  promotiou  as  sergeant  on  March  G, 
X883;  now,  captain,  when  you  were  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
sergeant  did  you  pay  anything  for  the  promotion?  A.  Not  a 
cent 

Q.  Were   yon   asked?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Who  promoted  you,  what  commissioner?  A.  Commissioner 
French  and  Commissioner  Matthews  were  the  prime  movers  in 
my  promotion;  I  was  made,  not  by  any  particular  commissioner, 
but  by  the  full  board,  in  my  case. 

Q.  What  particular  element  was  there  in  your  case?  A.  1 
had  received  honorable  mention  twice,  and  had  made  a  very 
important  arrest  where  a  man  shot  at  me,  a  noted  burglar;  1 
arrested  him  and  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  commissioners  by  the  captain,  and  I  was  sent  for  and  there 
was  a  vacancy  at  the  time  existing  and  I  was  made  sergeant; 
T  arrested  the  burglar  by  the  name  of  Michael  Dodell  at  the 
time. 

Q,  When  you  were  made  sergeant,  did  you  remain  in  that 
precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  what  were  your  duties  ixs  sergenat?  A.  To  do  desk 
duty  and  patrol  when  it  was  my  torn  to  patrol  —  patrol  the 
precinct. 

Q.  Had  you  anything  to  do  with  the  designation  of  men  whose 
duty  it  was  to  look  after  these  disorderly-places?  A.  No;  the 
eaptain  always  did  that  himself, 

Q.  The  captain  attended  to  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  when  you  were  sergeant  did  the  law  permit 
you  to  accept  bonds?  A,  Yes,  sir;  a  portion  of  the  time;  I 
think  that  law  was  passed  the  last  year  I  was  a  sergeant. 

Q,  Were  there  not  men  there  who  were  known  as  professional 
bondsmen  and  whose  bonds  were  always  accepted  at  the  afca 
tion-house?  A.  Well,  there  were  men  there  whose  bonds  were 
accepted;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  they  were  known  as  what  we  will  call  stand-bys?  A. 
No:  they  happened  to  be  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  station- 
bouse   and   people   would  send   and   get    :hera. 

y.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  having  been  paid  to  these 
bondsmen  for  the  acceptance  of  their  bonds?     A.  No;  I  do  not 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  remain  as  sergeant  of  that  precinct? 
A.  I  was  made  sergeaht  in  1883,  was  it  not? 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  March  6?  A.  I  re- 
mained there  until  1890. 

Q.  That  is  December  8,  1890?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  made  eaptain?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Schmittberger,  as  to  your  appointment  aa 
(■aptaio,  what  commissioner  appointed  you?  A.  Commissioner 
Voorhis. 

Q.  Did  it  cost  you  anything?     A.  Not  one  red  cent. 

Q.  Did  you  have  to  pay  any  money  or  any  consideration  what- 
ever? A.  I  paid  nothing;  I  had  just  five  minutes  conversation 
with  Commissioner  Voorhis  previous  to  my  appointment;  I 
was  at  the  head  of  the  civil  service  list;  I  had  made  the  highest 
percentage  out  of  35  op  38  candidates,  and  I  thought  I  had 
a  right  to  some  claim  to  the  vacancy,  and  I  went  to  see  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis  at  headquarters  and  he  told  me  then  he  was  a 
very  busy  man,  if  I  could  tell  him  anything  about  myself  whi(di 
he  didn't  know  he  was  willing  to  hear  it,  but  if  I  had  nothing 
new  to  tell  him  he  hadn't  time;  that  he  would  take  every  can- 
didate's chances  into  consideration  and  he  would  iippoint  whom 
he  thought  to  he  the  right  man;  I  never  kuew  anything  Jibont 
it  until  the  day  I  was  appointed. 
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Q.  You  can  say  under  tlie  solemn  obligatio^n  of  jour  oath 
that  you  did  not  pay  one  dollar  in  consideration  of  your  appoint- 
ment as  captain?    A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Nor  were  you  asked  for  it?  A  No,  sir;  I  want  to  say 
right  here  T  believe  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  be  a  thoroughly 
honest  man;  I  don't  believe  those  stories  told  about  him,  about 
his  having  received  money  for  appointments,  because  I  know  it 
did  not  cost  me  one  cent,  and  the  ijuestifin  was  not  broached 
in  any  shape  or  foi':n;  and  I  judge  from  that. 

Q.  Judge  from  your  own  case  with  regard  to  Vourhis?  A. 
I. do;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  you  can  say  now,  Captain  Schmittberger,  that  when 
you  were  api)oinled  captain  you  were  appointed  solely  on  your 
merits?    A  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  for  no  other  consideration?  A.  I  do  really  believe 
that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  seek  to  use  any  political  influence  in  the  matter? 
A.  I  used  some  influence,  yes,  sir. 

Q,  Just  tell  us  to  what  extent?  A.  I  had  Mr.  Ottendorfer, 
the  editor  of  the  New  York  Staats  Zeitung,  who  int^jrested  him- 
self in  my  behalf;  he  saw  Commissioner  Voorhis;  Herman  Oel- 
rich,  he  interested  himself  very  much,  and  several  others,  who 
wrote  letters  to  the  commissioner  recommending  my  appoint- 
ment; and  I  presume  all  that  had  some  influence  with  Commis- 
sioner Voorhis. 

Q.  To  what  precinct  were  you  assigned?  A.  Twenty-fightii, 
steamboat   squad. 

Q.  That  was  the  first  precinct  you  commanded?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  when  you  were  assigned  to  the  steamboat 
squad,  you  became  aware  of  a  custom  that  had  prevailed  in  that 
stjuad  of  policemen  receiving  gratuities  from  the  various  steam- 
ship companies  and  dock  occupants  or  lessees  for  their  services 
on  the  dock,  dirt  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  become  aware  of  it,  we  would  like  to  get  at 
how  the  matter  was  made  known  to  you?  A,  Detective  Vail 
told  me. 

Q.  Robert  Vail;  he  has  testified  here;  now,  what  did  he  tell 
you?  A.  He  told  me  it  had  been  customary  for  years  for  the 
captain  to  get  half  of  what  the  men  were  getting. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  had  been  collector?    A.  He  did. 

Q.  When  you  were  appointed  captain  of  that  precinct,  known 
as   the   Thirty  seventh,    was   there    ai^    understanding   either 
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expressly  or,  impliedly  that  you  were  to  collect:  auy  money  and 
jiuy  over  any  money  to  any  one  on  aceoimt  of  your  captaiuey?  . 
A.  >o,  sir. 

Q.  When  Vail  told  yoii  this  did  you  understand  that  you  wei« 
cxpt'tted  lo  reap  any  benefit  outside  of  your  salary  from 
occupjinfj  the  position  of  captain?  A.  Tliat  ia  what  I  understood. 

(J.  Will  you  please  give  this  committee  tlie  reason  for  your 
understanding,  give  us  the  whole  matter,  how  that  question 
was  created  in  your  mind?  A.  Detective  Yail  told  me  that  he 
had  been  collecting  for  Captain  GaBtlin  and  for  Sergeant  Taylor, 
who  had  been  appointed  after  Captain  Gastlln's  retirement, 
that  the  men  on  some  of  the  docks  gave  up  half  of  what  they 
got  to  the  captain;  I  told  Vail  that  I  didn't  care  about  it,  a 
thing  of  that  kind;  he  said,  "You  damned  fool,  if  you  don't  do 
it,  you  might  as  well  get  it  as  well  as  the  others;"  Detective 
Vaii  was  here  questioned  and  he  stated  I  tnid  him  I  wanted  all, 
and  J  wanted  to  brand  that  as  a  lie  right  here, 

Q.  Putting  that  aside  for  the  present,  captain,  did  you  agree 
with  Vail  to  continue  the  practice  that  had  prevailed  there? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  to  go  on  and  do  the  collecting?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Each  month  while  you  were  there  in  the  precinct,  how  much 
money  did  Vail  bring  you  on  the  average?  A.  He  was  only  there 
two  months. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  bring  you  for  each  of  these  two  months? 
A.  1  think  it  was  about  $180  a  month,  something-  like  that — S190, 

Q.  Did  you  give  him  anything  for  collecting  it?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Twenty  per  cent. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  that  had  been  the  practice?     A.  He  did. 

Q,  Now,  captain,  at  this  time,  in  the  history  of  your  service 
of  the  police  department  when  you  became  captain,  was  it 
an  understood  thing,  and  a  matter  of  common  understanding 
among  the  captains  of  the  various  precincts  that  they  were  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity  that  presented  itself  to 
make  money  out  of  their  respective  precincts?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Was  that  the  custom  universally?     A.  Universally. 

Q.  Had  yoo  any  opportunities  to  make  money  outside  of  this 
money  contributed  by  the  men  or  paid  by  the  men?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Your  precinct  consisted  of  the  dock,  the  water  front?  A. 
Yes.   sir. 
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Q.  Now,  after  he  left,  jou  say  be  wa«  there  two  months, 
.  who  succeeded  him  as  special  detective  or  collector?     A.  Gaonon. 

Q.  Did  you  appoint  Gannon?  A.  Ko;  he  was  on  what  they  catl 
the  special  steamer'ti  squad;  we  had  a  squad  of  15  men  thei'e 
who  attended  to  the  European  steamers  alone,  without  doing 
any  regular  dock  duty;  he  belonged  to  that  squad. 

Q.  Did  you  designate  him  as  the  successor  of  Vail?  A,  Yen, 
sir.  I 

Q  Just  tell  us  how  you  designated  him,  captain?  A.  T  simply 
told  hira  to  put  on  citizen's  clothes  and  do  duty  along  the  rivei'. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  said  to  him  about  these  monthly 
collections  from  the  men?  A,  He  had  been  detective  under 
Gastlin,  years  before,  and  I  simply  reinstated  him  in  his  old 
position,  after  Vail  left. 

Q.  So  it  was  an  understood  thing?     A.  It  was. 

Q.  He  understood  his  duties  when  you  reinstated  him,  thar 
is,  his  duties  as  to  these  collections?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  make  those  collections  every  month?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  ■\'\''hile  he  was  in  that  capacity?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  payment  of  the  20  per  cent.,  captain;  was 
that  deducted  by  the  wardman  before  he  gave  you  the  money, 
OP  did  you  give  him  the  money  after  he  gave  you  the  gross  sum? 
A.  Gave  him  the  money  after  he  gave  the  gross  sum. 

Q.  Did  the  payments  take  place,  generally,  in  the  station- 
house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yOD  haTe  a  list  of  the  men  and  their  amounts?    A.  Yes, 

Q.   Each  month?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  knew  how  much  he  should  collect?  A.  Yes. 
sir. 

Q.  How  much  he  was  entitled  to  and  how  much  you  were 
entitled    to?     A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  that  squad?  A. 
Thirteen  months. 

Q.  Was  Gannon  your  collector  during  the  balance  of  your 
command?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  during  that  time,  Captain  Schraittberger,  did  you 
pay  any  part  of  the  money  that  you  collected  from  the  men  of 
your  command  to  any  other  police  ofQcial?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  asked?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  suggested  to  you?     A.  No;  I  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  Had  you  ever  any  talk  or  conversation  with  any  police 
official  touching  this  subject  o(  money  being  paid  by  the 
steamship  companies  to  the  police?  A.  I  liad  a  conversation 
with  Inspector  Steers  when  I  went  down  there. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation,  captain?  A,  He  was  the 
inspector  of  the  district  at  the  time,  and  he  told  me  there 
wasn't  hardly  anything  in  the  precinct,  that  he  didn't  expect 
anything,  or  he  didn't  get  anything. 

Q.  That  he  didn't  get  anything?  A.  Hardly  anything  in 
if;  yes. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Jnst  give  the  words  as  nearly  as  yon  can,  or  conversation? 
A.  He  said  he  didn't  expect  anything  from  me,  as  there  wasn't 
anything  in  the  precibct. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  I  was  in  error  when  I  repeated  the  words  that  he  didn't 
get  anything?  A.  He  didn't  get  anything,  I  didn't  give  him 
anything. 

Q.  So  that  whatever  you  took  in  that  precinct,  captain,  from 
the  men,  you  tept  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  sources  of  revenue  to  you  as  captain 
of  that  squad?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  only  source?     A,  The  only  source. 
Q.  That  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  particularly  attractive  sta- 
tion, was  it?     A,  It  was  not.  ; 
,  Q.  You  endeavored  to  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  application?  A.  No;  I  didn't  make  applica- 
tion, but  I  requested  Commissioner  Voorhis  to  try  and  send  me 
up  town  if  he  could,  the  first  opportunity;  there  was  a  deadloct 
in  the  board  at  the  time  and  there  hadn't  been  any  transfers 
made  for  some  time,  and  I  wanted  to  get  further  up  town  to 
where  I  lived;  I  lived  in  Mount  Hope,  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
third  street  at  the  time,  and  I  was  anxious  to  be  on  duty  some- 
where in  the  upper  part  of  the  city  so  as  to  be  nearer  home;  it 
was  a  long  journey  to  live  at  one  end,  away  up  at  Tremont,  and 
to  go  down  to  Pier  A. 

Q.  Were  you  removed,  Captain?    A.  I  was  transferred. 
Q,  To   what   precinct?     A.  Twenty-fifth.  i 
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Q.  What  station-house?  A-  Sixtj-seventh  street,  near  Third 
avenue. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  were  transferred  to  that  precinct,  the 
Twenty-fifth,  did  you  pay  any  person  any  money  in  considera- 
tion of  that  transfer?    A,  Not  a  cent 

Q,  Or  did  you  promise  to  pay?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Was  any  asked  of  yon?  A.  No  such  thing  ever  mentioued; 
there  were  quite  a  number  of  transfers  made  that  day  and  I 
was  one  of  the  men  transferred;  thei-e  was  quite  a  shalie  up. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  command  of  that  precinct,  we  want 
to  understand  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  precinct,  who  was 
your  wardman?  A. When  I  came  there  Camphell  and  Martin 
were  the  detectives. 

Q.  Campbell  has  been  on  the  stand  here?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  wilji  the  detectives  as  to 
their  particular  duties  or  as  to  what  they  should  do?  A.  No; 
they  were  commanded  to  patrol  duty  about  a  week  after  I  Wii*» 
there;  I  had  no  confidential  relations  with  them  at  all. 

Q.  Did  you  then  have  a  man  appointed  with  whom  you  held 
confidential   relations?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Who  was  that  man?     A.  Gannon. 

Q,  Now,  did  you  appoint  Gannon  from  that  squad  or  from  that 
precinct,  or  did  you  have  him  taken  from  anotbec  precinct? 
A.  1  had  him  transferred  and  brought  there, 

Q.  From  what  precinct?     A.  Prom  the  steamboat  squad. 

Q,  That  was  a  common  practice  among  the  captains  to  havo 
their  own  wardmen?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  was  recognized  as  the  captain's  confidential  man? 
A.'Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Practically  speaking  relieved  from  active  police  duty? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whose  principal  duty  it  was  to  make  what  are  known 
as  the  collections  in  the  several  pi^cincts  to  the  captain?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  had  Gannon  transferred,  did  you  have  a  conver- 
sation with  him  relating  to  what  collections  might  be  made  in 
that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  what  lines  were  laid  out,  what  fields  were  indicated; 
where  collections  could  be  made?  A.  There  was  nothing  there 
only  policy-shops. 

Q.  About  those  policy-shops  did  you  ascertain  the  nurol)eT? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  many  were  in  that  precinct  at  tUat  time,  do  jou 
remember?    A.  About  10,  I  guess. 

Q.  And  how  mucb  did  jou  determine  that  they  should  pay, 
captain?    A.  Twenty  dollars  a  month  each. 

Q.  Was  tliat  the  established  custom?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  your  first  knowledeg  of  that  custom,  how  it  became 
known  to  you  the  policy-shops  were  to  pay  f20  a  month?  A. 
The  policy-shops  all  there  in  the  precinct  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  city  are  under  a  man  by  the  name  of  Parker,  and 
if  I  remember  right.  Parker  ciimc  to  the  station-house  and  saw 
mo,  and  told  me  how  many  shops  he  had  in  the  precinct;  that 
was  ail;  and  he  was  introJiued  to  Gannon,  and  Gannon  did  the 
rest. 

Q.  Was  it  an  understood  thing  with  this  Parker  that  the 
policy  shops  in  that  precinct  should  have  the  exclusive  privilege 
to  have  policy  shox>R  in  that  precinct?  A.  No;  there  was  no 
understanding  of  that  kind;  but  there  were  no  other  people 
there  that  Iiad  any,  I  believe. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  one?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  1  would  like  to  know  how  the  $20  a  month  were  fixed,  cap-, 
tain,  how  tb.it  sum  was  agreed  upon?  A.  I  guess  that  is  an  old 
price;  I  guetis  that  is  understood  for  years,  long  before  my  time. 

Q.  Was  that  agreement  made  with  Parker?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  Either  with  yourself  or  with  Gannon?     A.  Gannon. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  sources  of  collecting  except  the  policy 
shops  in  that  precinct?  A.  There  was  the  liquor  dealers'  organ- 
iKation  there,  ISohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  organization;  they  con- 
tributed about  ?80  a  month,  I  think, 

Q.  Any  otier  sources,  captain?    A.  No;  that  is  all. 

Q,  Now,  of  the  money  that  was  paid  of  the  policy  shops  and 
of  the  money  that  was  paid  by  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers' 
association,  how  much  did  yon  receive?  A.  Well,  all  but  20  per 
cent    I  I 

Q.  That  was  the  recognized  thing,  was  it?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  the  recognized  thing  in  all  the  precincts?  A.  \ 
guess  so.    '. 

Q.  So  far  iis  you  know?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  so  far  as  the  police  knowledge  goes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  sum  that  yon  collected  there  every 
month,  after  paying  Gannon  his  20  per  cent.;  there  were  10 
iwlicy  shops,  that  would  be  f200?    A.  Yes. 
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Q.  Then  there  was  fSO  from  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers' 
Association?     A.  Take  20  per  cent,  off  that. 

Q.  Twentj'  per  cent,  off  that  —  were  those  the  only  sums,  cap- 
tain?    A.  Yes,  sir,  , 

Q.  Were  there  any  disorderly-honsea  in  that  precinct?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q,  By  the  way,  did  you  ever  hear  of  the  gyp  business  —  you 
know  what  I  mean?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  fraudulent  horse  trade?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  it  flourish  in  that  precinct?  A.  No.  sir;  not  in  my 
time;  there  was  a  horse  market  there  at  Seventy-second  street 
and  East  river  ) 

Q.  Now,  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct  and  in  re- 
ceipt of  that  money  every  month,  did  you  give  any  part  of  that 
money  or  of  any  money  to  any  other  police  official?     A.  I  did. 

Q.  You  did?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  it?    A.  Inspector  Williams. 

Q.  To  Inspector  Williams;  was  Williams  the  inspector  of  that 
inspection  district?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  precinct  was  within  his  jurisdiction  as  inspector?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  how  it  was  first  arranged  between 
Williams  and  yourself  that  you  should  give  him  a  portion  of 
the  money  collected  by  you  in  that  p'ecinct?  A.  I  succeeded 
Captain  Gunner,  who  had  been  retired;  the  first  day  \  went  to 
the  station-house  Captain  Gunner  came  in  to  get  some  things 
belonging  to  himself  in  the  office;  Captain  Gunner  and  1  had  a 
confidential  talk  as  to  how  much  he  had  give  to  the  inspector, 

Q.  Just  tell  UB  the  talk,  if  you  please,  captain?  A.  I  asked 
Captain  Gunner  how  much  did  you  give  to  the  inspector;  be- 
cause I  don't  want  to  give  any  less  than  you  have  ^ven,  and 
Captain  Gunner  told  me  what  he  had  given. 

Q.  What  did  he  say;  how  much?  A.  He  said  he  sent  ?50. 
sometimes  $75,  just  as  he  felt;  between  $50  and  |75  a  month  to 
the  inspector.' 

Q.  And  Williams  was  the  inspector  at  that  time?  A.  He  also 
told  me  how  he  did  it. 

Q.  Williams  was  the  inspector  at  that  time?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  going  to  say?  A.  He  told  me  that  be  had  put 
this  money  in  an  envelope  and  given  it  to  Campbell,  that  Camp- 
bell had  given  it  to  Sergeant  Price  in  Inspector  Williams'  office. 
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Q.  Sergeant  Trice  who  is  now  captain?  A,  Ves,  sir;  I  know 
Wm;  Williams  didn't  thinlj  that  I  needed  any  intermediate  per- 
son,  I  went  diieetty  to  him  and  handed  hiiii  the  money. 

Q.  The  first  time?     A.  The  first  time.  '• 

Q.  How  much  did  you  hand  him,  captain?    A.  Fifty  dollars. 

Q.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  when  you  handed  it  to  him? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Placed  it  in  an  envelope?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  handed  it  to  him  without  a  word?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  his  offlce  at  headquarters?  A.  In  his  office  at  head- 
quarters, 

Q-  Now,  was  any  person  at  that  time  cognizant,  or  had  any 
person  knowledge  of  the  money  that  you  gave  to  Williams?  A. 
Not  as  I  iiuow  of. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  the  wardman  in  referaice  to 
paying  the  inspector?    A.  Oh,  yes;  he  knew  of  it. 

Q,  He  knew  of  it?  A  Oh,  yes;  that  is,  T  don't  know,  but  he 
knew  the  inspector  got  something, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  talk  with  Captain  Campbell  about 
th,iTV    A.  With  Campbell. 

Q.  With  Gannon  I  should  say?  A.  Oh,  yes;  I  think  I  had  a 
talk  about  it;  he  knew  the  inspector  h-^d  1o  get  something, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  conversation?  A,  No;  I  can  not 
recall  the  exact  conversation,  but  I  know  that  we  talked  about 
it,  that  he  knew  of  it.  < 

Q.  Now  the  balance  of  this  money  that  you  oollected  every 
month,  did  you  bank  it  along  with  your  salary?  A,  No;  I  don't 
think — I  might;  T  don't  know;  I  used  it  as  T  went  along,  I  guess; 
I  doii't  remember  that  I  banked  it.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bfink  account  at  that  time?  A.  Yes;  I 
giiosB  I  did;  I  ain't  sure  now;  I  think  I  did, 

Q,  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
precinct?    A.  Three  months. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  Vo  Inspector  Williams  each  month  whtle  yon 
wei'e  there  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  The  same  amount?     A.  I  think  I  gave  him  $100  one  time. 
(J.  One  month?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What -circumstances    existed   for   you   to  give   him   |100 
instead  of  $50?     A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  I  thought  it  was  due 
to  him;  I  thought  $50  was  rather  small. 
Q.  You  thought  it  was  prudent,  is  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  When  you  say  you  ttioa^ht  it  was  due  to  him,  you  thought 
it  was  prudent  for  you  to  give  it  to  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  we  want  to  have  you  place  upon  the  recoi'd 
liei-e  why  you  gave  psirt  of  the  money  collected  by  you  to  Wil- 
liams as  the  inspector?  A.  Well,  it  was  in  Williams'  power 
to  send  men  up  there  to  raid  those  policy  shops  over  my  bead; 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  that;  of  course,  upon  consideration 
of  receiving  that  sum  of  money  every  month  he  wouldn't  do  it. 

Q.  So  that  in  order  to  enable  you  to  derive  the  proflt  or 
advantage  from  these  policy  shops  doing  business  in  that  pre- 
cinct you  divided  the  proceeds  with  your  sujierior  officer,  ttie 
inspector?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  inspector  being  able  to  send  men 
up  there  to  raid  those  policy-shops  the  inspector  had  no  men 
under  his  immediate  command,  had  he?  A.  Oh,  yes;  he  had 
a  roundsman  and  a  sergeant.  ,  > 

Q.  On  his  staff?  A.  Yes;  and  he  had  authority  to  take  men 
from  any  other  precinct  and  send  them  there  if  he  wanted  to. 

Q.  He  also  had  authority  to  draw  upon  headquarters,  had  he 
not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Or  to  reijort  the  matter  to  headquarters?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  we  have  it,  that  this  money  was  paid  to  him  in  con- 
sideration that  he  would  allow  you  to  permit  these  policy 
shops  to  continue  in  their  business  in  violation  of  law?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  the  consideration?    A.  That  is  it. 

Q.  This  you  know,  that  you  gave  to  Williams  every  month  a 
part  of  the  identical  money  that  was  contributed  by  these 
policy   shoxra  and   liquor   dealers?     A.  Yes,    sir, 

Q.  You  didn't  change  the  money?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  Was  it  an  understood  thing  in  the  department  that  the 
money  should  go  in  "bills  wherever  money  was  to  he  paid  in  the 
manner  that  you  have  perscribed?     A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  In  hills?     A.  Yes.  ' 

Q.  So  as  to  leave  no  trace?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  possibility  of  detection;  is  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  your  three  months  in  the  Twenty-flfth  precinct 
did  you  pay  any  money  to  any  other  police  official  except  Inspec- 
tor Williams?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  called  to  account  by  any  police  official  for  the 
existence  of  those  policy  shops  in  your  precinct?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Speaking  of  the  Boliemiaii  liquor  dealers,  is  it  a  fact  that 
the  money  they  paid  was  paid  in  consideration  of  their  being 
allowed  to  sell  on  Sundays?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  violate  the  excise  law;  what  three  months  were  yon 
in  command  of  that  precinct?     A.  What  three  months? 

Q.  What  three  months  of  the  year?  A.  From  the  7th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1892,  until  April,  when  the  general  transfer  took  place  of 
all  the  captains;  I  think  that  took  place  on  April  13,  1892, 

Q,  During  the  time  that  you  were  in  command  of  the  Twenty- 
fifth  precinct  did  you  make  reports  to  headquarters  touching 
the  existence  of  disorderly-houses,  gambling-houses,  etc.,  in 
your  precinct?     A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  in  these  reports  that  you  made  to  headquarters 
set  forth  the  existence  of  the  policy  shops  you  have  mentioned, 
the  10  policy  shops?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  To  whom  were  those  reports  handed?  A.  To  the  inspec- 
tor. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  if  the  Inspector  outside  of  receiving  money 
fiom  you  had  any  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  those  policy 
shops  in  your  precinct?  A.  I  couldn't  say  that;  he  knew  there 
were  policy  shops  there. 

Q.  Tell  us,  please,  how  he  knew?  A.  Well,  I  presume  hfi 
knew;  he  must  have  known., 

Q,  You  assume  that  he  knew  because  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  knowing;  is  that  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  in  his  power  to  find  out  irrespective  of  you? 
A,  Yes  sir. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty  to  find  out,  was  it?    A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  Was  it  also  his  duty  to  discover  whether  or  no  you  per- 
mitted these  policy  shops  to  exist  in  your  precinct?    A.  Yes,  dr. 

Q.  And  what  was  his  duty  under  those  circumstances?  A, 
To  raid  the  places. 

Q.  And  what  to  do  in  regard  to  you?     A.  To  prefer  charges. 

Q.  Prefer  charges  against  you?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Those  policy  shops  were  never  raided?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  no  charges  were  ever  preferred  against  you?  A. 
No,  sir, 

Q.  By  the  Inspector;  could  policy  shops  exist  in  that  pre- 
cinct without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain?  A.  For  a  while, 
yes. 

(J,  Well  foi-  a  short  while?    A.  For  a  short  while. 
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Q.  Very  short  wLik'?     A,  Yea. 

Q.  I  assume,  for  instance,  tliat  if  you  were  there  unhampered 
by  any  custom  or  not  having  any  interest  in  these  policy  shops 
ranning,  you  could  have  suppressed  them?  A.  Yes;  you  could 
diive  them  from  one  place  to  another;  you  could  never  entirely 
suppress  policy. 

Q.  You  could  keep  them  on  the  move?    A.  Y^,  sir. 

Q.  And  prevent  them  from  deriving  the  immense  profits  from 
their  business?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ever  talk  with  you  as  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  against  policy-shops  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  against  the  violations  of  the  .excise  law?  A.  Yes;  he 
used  to  tell  us  to  make  excise  arrests;  we  were  instructed  nearly 
every  week  to  make  excise  arrests,  enforce  the  excise  law. 

Q.  Well,  what  was  your  understanding  of  those  instructions? 
A.  Oh,  there  were  no  particular  instructions  given  any  more 
than  general. 

Q.  General  instructions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Inasmuch  as  you  were  accepting  money,  for  instance, 
from  the  Bohemian  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  you  made  up 
your  mind  that  these  instructions  were  not  to  be  carried  out 
to  the  letter;  is  that  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  were  merely  given,  as  it  were,  to  obey  the  law  so  far 
as  expressions  were  concerned,  but  in  reality  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  you  were  not  to  obey  the  law  or  to  carry  it 
out?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  protect  yourself  for  not  obeying  the  law 
you  gave  this  sum  of  money  that  you  have  testified  to,  every 
month  to  Inspector  William's?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  thought  as  long  as  you  gave  this  money  to  Inspector 
Williams,  that  you  were  safe?  A.  I  was  safe,  as  far  as  he  wajB 
concerned 

Q,  As  he  was  concerned?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  connection  with  or  anything  to  do  with 
the  liquor  dealers  while  in  that  precinct,  outside  of  Bohemian 
liquor  dealers?    A.  No;  not  as  I  remember. 

Q.  Where  did  you  go  after  leaving  the  Twenty-fifth?  Ai 
Twenty-seventh;  Eighty-eighth  street- 

Q,  That  is  down  near  the  river?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Down  near  Avenue  A,  I  think?  A.  Yes,  sir;  between 
Av''"ue  A  and  Eastern  boulevard. 
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Q.  How  did  you  come  to  be  transferred?  A.  All  the  captaini 
were  transferred  except  one. 

Q.  Who  was  the  one'/    A.  Captain  Smith. 

Q.  Smith,  of  Sixty-eighth  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  only  captain  that  was  exempted?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  what  was  known  as  the  general  shake  up?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  that  shalie  up,  so  far  as  you  Jtnow? 
A.  It  was  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  made  superintendent. 

Q.  Who  was  superintendent  while  you  paid  this  money  to 
Williams?  A.  Superintendent  Byrnes  was  acting  superin- 
teudent. 

Q.  But  Muarry  was  in  fact  the  superintendent?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  AVlien  you  went  to  Eighty -eighth  street,  how  long  did  you 
remain  in  command  of  that  precinct?  A,  I  remained  there  from 
April  until  the  following  December.  ^ 

Q.  What  collections  were  made  in  that  precinct?  A.  There 
was  some  policy-shops  there  and  some  pool-rooms;  that  was  all. 

Q.  How  much  did  they  pay?  A,  Well,  altogether  about  $900 
a  month;  about  $800  a  month. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  number  of  policy-shops,  because  we 
want  to  be  exact  as  we  can;  can  you  give  us  the  number  of 
policy-shopa  and  the  number  of  pool-rooms  that  were  in  that  pre- 
cinct? A.  I  think  there  were  about  10  policy  shops  and  about 
three  pool -rooms. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whei'e  the  pool-rooms  were  situated?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us  their  location?  A.  There  was  one  in  Eigh^- 
Bixth  street,  there  was  one  on  Third  avenue,  corner  of  Eighty- 
fifth  street,  and  another  one  in  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street 

Q.  One  Hundred  and  Sixth  street  and  where?  A.  Near  Third 
avenue. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  those  pool-rooms  pay?  A.  Two 
hundred  dollars  a  month. 

Q,  Two  hundred  dollars  a  month  each?    A,  Yes,  sir 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  there?    A.  Gannon. 

Q.  You  had  him  transferred  with  you  to  your  new  precinct? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  time  of  that  shake  up 
nearly  all  the  captains  transferred  their  wardmen  with  them 
to  their  new  precinct,  did  they  not?    A.  The  most  of  them. 
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Q.  Within  a  very  short  time  after  the  transfer  of  the  captains? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  When  you  got  into  the  new  precinct  of  course,  you  told 
Gannon  to  proceed  in  the  usual  way  that  had  been  proceeded  in 
by  his  predecessor  from  the  Twenty-seventh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  visited  by  Parker  again?    A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  in   the  Twenty -seventh?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  the  number  of  places  he  wa.s  running?  A. 
Yea. 

Q,  And  their  locations?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  a  list  of  thena?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  about  the  poolrooms;  how  did  you  find  out  about 
those  or  how  did  you  reach  an  understanding  with  them?  A.  I 
think  they  came  to  see  Gannon,  if  I  remember  right;  they  came 
to   see   Gannon;   the   proprietors, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  names  of  the  proprietors?    A.  No, 
I^ don't;  I  don't  know  any  of  them  personally. 
.  Q.  Gannon  reported  to  you  of  course?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  they  say  or  was  it  reported  to  you  that  they  had  said 
what  the  arrangements  had  been  before  you  went  there?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  the  same  arrangement  had  been. 

Q.  What  captain  preceded  you  there?  A.  Captain  Carpenter. 

Q.  He  is  retired  now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  Gannon  instructions  to  continue  the  same 
arrangements?     A.  Yes,    sir, 

Q,  Now,  outside  of  the  policy  shops  and  the  pool-rooms  were 
there  any  other  source  of  collections  there?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  about  the  liquor  dealers?     A,  Didn't  touch  them. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  touch  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  W^ell,  I 
didn't  want  to;  I  didn't  want  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  in?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  aaid 
ninety-two. 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding?  A,  There  had  been 
trouble  before  between  Captain  Carpenter  and  the  llqnor 
dealers  there,  and  I  was  told  that  Captain  Carpenter  had  been 
transferred  on  account  of  it. 

Q.  On  account  of  his  Interference  with  the  liquor  dealers? 
A.  No. 

Q.  Or  trouble  with  them?  A.  On  account  of  the  trouble  lie 
had  with  them;  I  found  tlie  same  trouble  afterwards. 

Q,  Was  it  not  an  understood  thing  then  that  the  liquor  deal- 
era  had  made  their  peace  with  the  police  through  Tammany 
Hall?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j 
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Q.  And  that  instead  of  i)a;ing  directly  to  the  police  they 
Bhould  pay  Tammany  Hall;  was  not  that  the  understood  thing? 
A.  Well,  that  was  the  understood  —  I  don't  know  whether 
that  was  really  so  or  not,  that  is  what  I  heard. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  reason  for  your  non-interference? 
TlL.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  That  is  your  reason  for  your  non-interference?  A.  Ye^ 
Bir. 

Q.  Now,  from  what  parties  did  you  receive  that  information 
or  derive  that  impression  or  knowledge?  A.  I  don't  know  as 
I  ever  received  any  particular  instructions  about  it,  but  I  made 
up  my  mind  myself  fo  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  liquor  dealers. 
Q,  Did  you  not  know  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and 
notoriety,  apart  from  your  personal  fonowledge,  that  Jwfore  that 
period  of  time  the  liquor  dealers  had  to  pay  in  the  several  pre- 
cincts?    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Wasn't  that  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  know  also  that  a  change  had  been  effected, 
instead  of  paying  to  the  police  the  liquor  dealers  should  give 
some  support,  political  or  otherwise,  to  Tammany  Hall?  A. 
Tes,   sir.         '  ' 

Q.  And  should  be  relieved  from  paying  money  to  the  police? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

«.;.  That  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  in  the  depart- 
ment?   A.  Yes,  sir.  i 
Q.   Did  you   ever  hear  how  that  arrangement   was   entered 
into  or  effected?     A.  No,  sir.                                                             * 
Q.  Did  you  understand  that  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
had  taken  very  advanced  grounds  upon  that  subject  and  refused 
to  pay  to  the  police  unless  Tammany  Hall   would   guarantee 
them  protection?     A.  Well,-  I  saw  that  in  the  newspapers. 
Q.  Then  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  you  decided  that  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
Valor  under  the  circumstances— to  let  them  alone?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Not  only  from  what  you  heard  in  the  department  and  what 
you   saw  in  the  newspapers,  but  from  your  knowledge  of  its 
effect  upon  your  predecessor.  Captain  Carpenter     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now  out  of  these  |800  a  month,  or  so  that  yon  collectea 
in  tlie  Tw-enty-seventh  precinct,  did  you  give  any  part  of  that 
money  to  any  police  official?     A.  Yes,  sir.                                       ; 
Q.  How  much?    A.  Twenty  per  cent,  to  Gannon  and  about 
f200  a  month  to  Inspector  Williams.                                               i 
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Q.  Did  yon  pursue  tlie  same  method  with  regard  to  delivering 
that  monej  to  him  every  month  as  joa  had  while  io  command 
of  jonr  previous  precinct?    A.   Same  method. 

Q,  Went  down  to  headquarters  every  month?  A.  Well, 
eometimes  he  would  call  at  the  station-house  and  I  would  give 
it  to  him;  sometimes  I  would  take  it  to  headquarters. 

Q.  In  giving  him  this  money,  tliis  $200  a  month  while  you 
were  in  command  in  that  precinct  were  there  any  words  uttered 
at  all  by  you  and  by  Williams  at  the  time  that  yoii  handed  this 
money  over  to  him?  A.  No;  I  would  simply  say,  "Here  is 
something  for  you,"  and  he  would  take  it;  there  would  be  no 
talk  made  about  it.  ■  ■ 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  conversation  between  you  looking  to 
his  ascertaining  how  much  you  were  collecting  in  the  precinct? 
A.  Well,  there  may  have  been;  I  don't  remember;  there  may 
have  been;  I  can  not  remember  that;  of  course,  he  knew  there 
were  pool-rooms  there,  and  he  knew  how  many. 

Q.  How  did  he  know?     A.  Oh,  I  knew  he  knew. 

Q.  Bid  you  ever  talk  with  him  about  that?  A.  Well,  he  knew 
the   pool-rooms   were   there. 

Q.  They  couldn't  have  existed  there  very  long  without  his 
knowledge?     A.   No,    sir.  '  ; 

Q.  And  if  you  fail  to  suppress  those  pool-rooms  it  was  his  duty 
to  compel  you  to  perform  your  duty?    A.   Yes,   sir, 

Q.  He  was  the  ofQcer  immediately  charged  with  that  duty? 
'A.  "ies,  sir.  ^*-"| 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  1 

Q.  That  was  the  same  inspection  district?  A.  T!ie  same 
Inspection  district  ^i 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i  -    ■  ■        i      'i  "yi^ 

Q.  It  was  part  of  Williams'  duty,  as  inspector  of  that  inspec- 
tion district,  to  ascertain  for  himself  whether  or  no  the  captains 
In  the  several  precincts  performed  their  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  it  not  also  his  duty  to  ascertain  if  there  were 
open  violations  of  law  in  the  several  precincts?     A.  Yes.  fiir, 

Q.  And  notwithstanding  your  reports  to  him  to  the  contrary, 
was  it  his  duty  to  see  for  himself  and  ascertain  whether  or  no 
there  were  open  violations  of  the  law  in  that  precinct?     A.  He 
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was  resi)Oiisible  for  hie  district  the  same  as  I  was  for  mj 
I'recinct.  j 

Q.  So  that  even  if  jou  made  false  repoi'tB  to  him  aboat  ibu 
existence  of  such  places  in  the  precinct  he  was  not  bound  b.T 
tliofe   reports?    A.    N'o.   sir. 

Q.  It  was  his  duty  to  go  further  and  ascertain  for  himself 
wii'ither  or  uo'  the  law  was  enforced  in  the  respective  precincts, 
was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  And  touching  these  three  pool-roomB,  for  instance,  did  they 
do  business  openly?    A.  They  were  in  the  rear  of  saloons. 

y.  But  it  was  a  matter  easily  ascertained'/    A.  Oh,  yes. 

Q.  Public  saloons  there?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  And  there  was  I'o  jrreat  pretense  at  secrecy?     A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  Anyone  could  go  in  ihere?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  ihat  it  was  a  ni^iter  of  common  nohiety  in  the  ncif^h- 
borhood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  ihese  pooi-rot-mf?  existed  there?     A.  Yes.  ^ir. 

Q.  And  if  the  inspectoi-  in  the  pursuance  of  his  duty  had  per- 
formed his  duty  and  had  gone  in  the  neighborhood  where 
these  pool-rooms  were  he  could  have  ascertained  the  existence 
of  these  pool  rooms,  could  he  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  ascertained  the  existence  of  those  pool-rooms 
what  was  his  duty  in  the  premises?  A.  To  obtain  evidentre  and 
arrest  the  proprietors. 

Q.  .4nd  wJiat  was  his  duty  as  to  you?    A.  To  prefer  charges. 

Q.  To  prefer  charges  against  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  For  permitting  these  poolrooms  to  run  in  open  violation  of 
the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  what  is  true  of  the  pool-rooms  is  true  of  the  policy- 
dealers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  fairly  familiar  with  the  well  known  section  283  of 
the  Consolidation  Act,  Rule  41  of  the  department?  A.  The 
duty  of  the  police  force? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  you  know  and  recognize  that  that  provision  of  law 
compels  or  requires  the  police  to  inspect  all  places  having 
excise,  having  a  license  from  the  excise  department;  they  must 
be  open  for  public  inspection?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  the  inspector  either  by  himself  or  by  his  immediate 
aids  or  ofiftcers  should  have  inspected  those  premises?    A.  Yes, 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  did  he  ever  inspect  ttem?     A.  I  don't  know, 

sir.  \ 

Q.  At  any  rate,  during  the  eiglit  or  nine  months  that  yea 
were  in  command  of  that  precinct  no  complaint  ever  came  from 
him?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Touching  the  existence  of  those  pool-rooms?    A,  No,  air. 

Q.  No  inquiries  were  ever  made  by  him  as  to  Whether  or  no 
they  existed,  were  they?     A,  Ko,  sir, 

Q.  And  while  you  paid  this  money  every  month  did  you  pay 
it  for  the  purpose  and  on  the  consideration  that  he  should  not 
interfere  with  you  in  allowing  those  pool-rooms  to  exist  in  your 
precinct?     A.  Certainly. 

Q,  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  you  to  make  collections  from 
those  pool-rooms  and  to  have  those  pool-rooms  undisturbed  you 
paid  this  $200  a  month  to  the  inspector  of  police?     A   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  make  reports  during  this  period 
of  time?     A,  Once  every  three  months. 

Q.  These  reports  were  placed  in  his  hands?  A.  They  were 
sent  to  headquarters. 

Q.  And  he  was  the  officer  charged  with  receiving  them?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 

Q  Did  you  ever  have  any  call  made  by  him  to  explain  the 
absence  in  your  reports  as  to  the  existence  of  these  pool-rooms? 
A,  No,   sip.  j 

Q.  Did  you  report  these  pool-rooms  as  existing  and  doing 
business?     A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  And  these  reports  as  the  went  to  the  inspector's  hands 
were  false?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  within  hia  power  and  bis  duty  to  ascertain 
whether  or  no  they  were  false,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  found  that  they  were  false  to  take  the  proper 
measures?     A.   Yes,    sir. 

Q.  Against  you  and  also  against  the  pool-rooms;  he  is  charged 
by  law  with  that  is  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  well  as  by  the  rules  of  the  department;  and  this  money 
paid  by  the  pool-rooms  to  your  wardman  and  which  reached  yon 
was  paid  by  him  as  a  consideration  that  they  should  be  allowed 
to  run  in  violation  of  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  paid  part  of  that  money  that  you  received  from 
the  pool-rooms,  part  of  that  comsideratiom  you  paid  to  the  in- 
spector as  his  share  of  their  money  to  bribe  the  police  officials 
to  allow  them  to  violate  the  law;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  have  stated,  I  believe,  that  jou   received  no  other 

moneys  from  other  sources  in  that  precinct,  except  those  two 

sources,  the  pool-rooms  and  the  policj-shops?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Were  there  any  disorderly -ho  uses  in   that  precinct?     A. 

No.  sir. 

Q,  Were  there  any  happenings  .or  accidents,  as  it  were.  thaC 
oceurrred  in  that  precinct  during  that  time  for  which  you 
received  money  that  you  had  not  testified  to?  A.  Any  acci- 
dents? ,  r  . 
Q.  Well,  I  mean  things  that  do  not  occur  regularly;  I  do  not 
mean  an  injury  to  person  or  anything  of  that  kind;  let  me  see 
if  I  can  not  make  it  plain  to-  you ;  were  there  any  other  things- 
or  sources  from  which  you  derived  any  money,  whether  regularly 
or  irregularly  in  that  precinct,  except  those  that  you  have 
testified  to?  A.  No;  I  can  not  remember  any  others;  there 
was  nothing  else  there. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?     A.  There  was  nothing  else  there. 
Q.  I  do  not  mean  regularly,  sometimes,  occasionally,  things 
come  along;  did  anything  outside  of  the  regular  pool-rooms  and 
policy-shops  occasionally  occur,  such  as  presents  and  things  of 
that  kind?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  presents  while  there?    A.  Never;  no. 
Q.  Or  any  gratuities  from  business  people?     A,  No,  sir;  not 
a  thing, 

Q.  You  hadn't  anything  to  do  much  while  there  with  the 
recovery  of  stolen  property,  for  instance?  A.  No,  sir;  there 
were  very  few  cases  there;  it  was  a  very  poor  precinct,  nearly 
all  poor  people  and  middle  class,  flats. 

Q.   How   long  did  you   remain   in   that   precinct?     A,   From 
April  until   the  following  December;  the  20th  of  December  I    " 
was  transferred.  , 

Q.  That  would  be  about  nine  months  in  that  precinct?  A. 
About  that, 

Q.  And  in  that  nine  months  you  gave  to  Inspector  Williams 
altogether  about  the  sum  of  |1,800?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now  during  your  captaincy  of  those  two  precincts  had  you 

any  knowledge  that  other  captains  of  other  precincts  in  that 

inspection  district  were  also  paying  to  the  inspector  of  that 

district?    A.  No;  I  had  no  knowledge,  no  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Well,  was  it  commonly  understood?     A.  It  is  the  custom, 

Q.  The  custom  in  the  department?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Well,  you  can  not  speak  of  your  positive  iinowledge  as  to 
BeeiQg  the  money  passed  between  other  captains  and  the  in- 
spector; yet  can  you  say  tliat  it  was  the  custom  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  captains  of  the  several  precincts  to  pay  to  the 
inspector  of  that  inspection  district  so  much  money  a  month? 
A.  I  thinii  so. 

Q.  According  to  the  sum  they  realized?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  where  were  you  removed  or  transferred  from  the 
Twenty-seventh?  A.  I  was  transferred  for  interfering — 'that 
is,  alleged  interference  with  liquor  dealers,  that  is,  making 
selling  arrests  instead  of  fake  arrests. 

y.  You  were  transferred  from  the  Twenty-seventh  by  reason 
of  your  interference  ot  liquor  dealers?  A.  Let  me  tell  this  my 
own  way, 

Q.  Yes;  tell  it  your  own  way?  A.  When  Superintendent 
Byrnes  was  made  superintendent  he  called  all  the  captains  to- 
gether; he  told  them  he  didn't  want  any  exposure  excise  arrests; 
he  wanted  legitimate  arrests  made;  that  the  exposure  arrests 
made  in  different  precincts,  were  only  made  for  building 
up  a  large  record  of  excise  arrests  when  virtually  there 
were  no  convictions  at  all ;  when  arrests  were  made  he  wanted 
them  fairly  made  and  he  also  issued  an  order  that  here- 
after, while  he  was  superintendent,  entry  should  be  made  on 
the  blotter  of  the  statement  of  the  officer  who  made  the  excise 
arrest,  as  to  what  he  bought,  whether  it  was  beer  or  whisky, 
how  many  people  were  in  the  place,  and  the  full  particulars;  a 
copy  of  that  entry  was  to  be  furnished  to  the  ofBcer  for  his 
guidance  in  court;  so  he  could  not  forget  the  evidence  in  the  case, 
presenting  it  in  court;  previous  to  that  the  officers  were  very 
forgetful;  they  would  arrest  a  man  for  selling  liquor,  and  the 
next  day  they  would  make  a  charge  of  exposure,  and  the  con- 
sequeace  was  that  the  magistrate  would  discharge  the  prisoner; 
the  superintendent  gave  strict  orders  about  that,  and  when  I 
first  went  to  that  precinct  I  executed  the  order  to  the  letter;  the 
first  Sunday,  I  think,  T  made  22  excise  arrests,  or  26,  I  forget 
now  which;  but  it  was  the  largest  number  that  had  ever  been 
made  in  that  precinct;  and  all  the  liquor  dealers  hollered  mur- 
der; ahd  they  were  all  for  selling;  they  were  all  held  in  court; 
so  that  the  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  Mr. 
Roach,  threatened  my  officers  that  he  would  have  them  trans- 
ferred if  they  insisted  on  making  direct  excise  arrests. 
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Q,  Let  us  have  that?  A.  The  president  of  the  Liquor  Dealer^ 
Association  up  there  threatened  the  ofBcers  in  court  that  he 
would  have  them  transferred  for  making  those  arrests;  and  tlie 
officers  came  and  reported  to  me,  and  I  instructed  them  to  con- 
tinue to  make  those  arrests;  the  consequence  was  that  both  of 
those  ofQcers  were  transferred  to  other  precincts;  and  I  vecj 
soon  after  followed  them. 

Q.  Now,  caa  you  tell  us  by  what  power  or  authority  were 
those  officers  transferred  to  other  precincts,  who  made  those  ex- 
cise arrests?  A.  They  were  transferred  by  Commissioner  Mar- 
tin, on  the  representations  made  to  Mm  by  the  liquor  dealers; 
when  the  friends  of  the  officers  saw  Commissioner  Martin  to  find 
out  the  reason  of  their  transfer,  Commissioner  Martin  told  them 
that  they  were  transferred  for  blackmailing  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  Told  the  offlcera?  A.  Told  the  officers'  friends;  the  officers 
sent  their  friends  there  to  find  out  the  reason  of  the  transfer, 
and  they  were  told  by  Mr,  Martin  that  they  were  transferred  for 
blackmailing  the  liquor  dealers;  both  officers  protested,  and 
wanted  to  show  their  records  to  show  that  every  arrest  they  had 
made  was  a  bona  flde  arrest,  and  was  a  selling  case;  but  they 
were  transferred;  one  very  soon  after  applied  for  retirement; 
the  other  is  still  in  the  business. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  charges  having  been  made  againat 
those  officers  for  blackmailing?    A.  No,  sir;  there  were  not. 

Q.  Now,  about  your  own  transfer;  did  anyone  threaten  to  have 
you  transferred;  or   what  took   place  in    relation   to  your  own 
transfer?     A.  The  liquor  dealers  made  the  same  complaint  about 
the  captain,  as  I  understand;  of  course,  I  only  have  this  second- 
hand. ]  ■; 
Q.  Well,  what  knowledge  reached  you?    A-  That  I  made  too 
many  excise  arrest's  in  that  precinct;  I  made  too  many  bona  fide 
excise  arrests,  and  I  was  to  be  transferred;  I  was  transferred  to 
the  Fifth  precinct,  where  there  were  very  few  liquor  stores. 
Q.  That  is  down  here  in  Leonard  street?     A,  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  Before  you  received  notice  of  your  transfer  did  you  have 
any  personal  knowledge  of  these  complaints  against  you  for  in- 
terfering with  the    liquor   dealers?    A.  Oh,    yes;    some  liquor 
dealers  came  to  me. 

Q.  What  did  they  say?  A.  Well,  they  didn't  want  me  to  be 
so  strict;  not  make  so  many  arrests. 

Q,  Did  any  of  them  threaten  to  transfer?  A.  Not  in  my 
pcsccnGc;  cc,  «r;  but  I  know  that  would  be  the  pesnlt 
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Q.  That  was  what  was  intended?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Impiied;  well,  did  jou  receive  anj  word  from  any  of  the 
authorities  at  headquarters  about  the  transfer  beftwe  the  trans- 
fer was  made?    A.  No,  sir;  not  before  the  transfer, 

Q.  You  were  never  called  before  the  cmimissioners?  A. 
No,   sir.  '  ( 

(J.  No  complaint  was  lodged  against  yoa?     A.  No,  sir. 

ii.  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  your  inspector  about  the  under- 
standing that  you  had  of  the  threats  made  against  you?  A. 
No,  &ir;  I  don't  think  I  did;  I  don't  think  I  spoke  to  the  inspector 
about  it  , 

Q.  After  you  were  transferred  did  you  have  any  talk  with  any 
of  ihe  ofQcials  in  connection  witli  the  cause  of  your  ti'ansfer? 
A,  Yes,  sir;  I  did. 

Q.  With  what  official?    A.   The  superintendent. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation?  A,  I  told  him  I  thoujrht  it 
was  a  shame  that  I  had  to  be  ti-ansferred  on  account  of  those 
liquor  dealers;  he  told  me  to  keep  quiet  at  the  time,  that  the 
thing  would  right  itself  at  the  time,  ' 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  conversation  you  had?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  any  of  the  commis- 
sioners?   A,   No,   sir, 

Q.  Have  yoa  told  us  all  in  relation  to  that  precinct  and  its 
affairs  so  far  -'^s  you  can  now  remember?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  When  you  went  to  the  Fifth  precinct  you  went  there  in 
December?  A.  December,  and  remained  there  I  think  seven 
weeks,  when  I  was  transferred  again. 

Q.  December,  1892,  was  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1  remained  there  until 
the  1st  of  March,  1893. 

Q.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  about  your  transfer;  did  the  order 
for  that  transfer  issue  directly  from  the  superintendent?  A. 
From   the  board  of  police,  through  the  superintendent, 

Q.  Had  you  any  knowledge  what  particular,  if  any,  commis- 
sioner, was  the  cause  of  moving  for  your  transfer?  A,  I  was 
told   Commissioner   Martin. 

Q.  Did  your  information  reach  you  through  police  circles  and 
cliaunels  that  it  was  Startin  moved  for  your  transfer?  A.  No, 
sir;  Commissioner  Bheehy  I  think  told  me  about  it. 

Q.  He  is  a  commissioner  of  charities  and  con-ections?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  he  lived  up  there;  he  was  a  psirticular  friend  of  one  of 
those  ofBcers  and  he  was  the  man  that  went  to  see  Commis- 
eioner  Martin  in  behalf  of  one  of  those  oflicers. 
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Q.Wliat  did  lie  tell  you  that  Martin  said?  A.  Well,  he  told 
me  that  he  told  him  that  these  men  had  been  blackmailing 
liquor  dealers;  I  said  CommiaBioner  Sheehy,  "It  is  not  so;  thia 
is  Ihe  result  of  the  threats  made  by  the  liquor  dealers  to  have 
these  officers  transferred,  because  they  made  bona  fide  arrests." 

Q.  You  say  you  were  in  command  of  the  Leonard  street  sta- 
tion, the  Fifth  precinct  from  December  until  the  following 
April,  I  think?.  A,  No,  the  1st  of  March;  yes,  I  was  there  just 
eight  weeks — nine  weeks,  j 

Q.  Now,  what  collections  were  made  while  you  were  in  that 
precinct?  A.  There  were  no  collections  made,  only  I  think 
there  were  two  pool-rooms  there.  | 

Q.  How  about  the  merchants  who  incumbered  the  sidewalks? 
A,  I  never  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  business  at  all. 

Q.  There  were  two  pool-rooms  in  that  precinct?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  made  no  collections  or  received  no  col- 
lections from  the  merchants  paying  for  the  incumbering  of  the 
sidewalks?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  there,  long  enough  to  get 
acquainted,  ,  \ 

Q.  Where  were  those  two  pool-rooms?     A.  Cajial  street, 

Q.  In  Canal  street?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  pi'oprietors  of  them?    A.  No, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  names  of  the  proprietors?  A.  I  did 
at  the  time;  I  have  forgotten  now. 

Q.  How  much  was  collected  from  those  pool-rooms?  A.  I 
think  they  paid  1200  a  month. 

Q.  That  was  the  icKuJai"  price?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Then  that  would  be  $400  a  month  yon  collected  there?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  money  from  other  sources?  A.  No;  [  don't 
think  so:  I  don't  remember  any  thing  else;  I  think  that  is  all 
that  is  there, 

Q,  Any  disorderly-houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
a  house. 

Q.  Were  you  in  that  precinct  before  or  after  Captain  Doherty 
in  the  Fifth?  A.  I  followed  Captain  Ryan;  I  don't  know  when 
Doher+T  ^as  there. 

Q.  It  has  been  proven  here  and  in  other  forms  as  well  as  this, 
that  the  merchants  in  that  precinct  paid  the  wardmen  regular 
moneys  every  month  for  the  privilege  of  encnmbering  their 
sidewalks  with  their  produce,  and  some  of  them  with  their 
boxes,  etc.;  do  you  swear  that  during  vour  rouimand  of  thnt 
precinct  tiiat  you  made  no  collections  from  them?    A,  No,  'dr. 
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Q.  Or  your  wardman?  A,  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledg-i;  I 
never  received  anything  from  that  source;  I  knew  I  was  not 
going  to  stay  there  long,  in  fact  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to 
aii.i  iiiitit;,  ii]iK-ii,  lit- (.-a II ae  it  was  a  quiet  place  at  night;  I 
generally  used  to  go  home  at  9  or  10  o'clock  at  night  and  didn't 
go  around  the  precinct  much;  I  expected  not  to  stay  there  very 
long  because  I  knew  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  weeks  when 
I  would  be  transferred  again. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  have  that  expectation?  A.  The  super- 
intendent told  me;  he  said  that  the  first  opportunity  he  would 
see  that  I  was  transferred;  I  told  him  I  didn't  want  to  go  down 
■town  I   would   railier   be   up   town   somewhere. 

Q.  While  you  collected  the  money  for  the  pool-rooms  in 
*liat  precinct,  did  yon  pay  any  of  tliat  money  to  the  police  offl'^ 
dais?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  To  what  police  officiaJ?    A.  To  Inspector  McAvoy. 

Q,  Was  he  the  inspector  of  that  inspection  district?  A. 
Tea,  sir. 

Q,  Had  you  ever  paid  McAvoy  any  money  before  that?  A. 
No,  sir,  ' 

Q.  How  did  you  know  that  McAvc^  would  accept  the  money? 
A.  Well,  he  didn't  refuse  it  when  I  gave  it  to  him. 

Q.  You  assumed  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  understood  it  was  the  custom?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  '  i'  '    i  "1 

Q.  You  never  had  been  in  the  dose  official  relations  with 
MoAvoy  that  you  had  with  Inspector  Williams?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  the  first  time  that  you  paid  McAvoj-  the 
portion  of  the  money  that  you  collected?  A.  Well,  it  must 
have  been  sometime  in  January. 

Q.  Where  did  you  pay  it;  where  was  It?  A.  I  think  that  I 
put  it  in  an  envelope  and  laid  it  on  hia  desk  at  headquarters. 

Q.  Did  you  address  it  in  any  way?  A.  No;  just  left  it  on  bi» 
desk.  I 

Q.  How  much?    A.  I  think  it  was  |50. 

Q.  Was  he  there  at  the  time?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  yon  see  him  take  the  envelope?  A,  I  don't  remember 
Wacii  tKat  I  laid  if  in  tnmt  of  him. 
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Q.  You  laid  it  in  front  of  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Had  you  the  envelope  already  prepared?     A  Yea,  sir, 
Q.  Sealed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  took  it  out  of  your  pocket  and  jou  laid  it  in  front  of 
him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Did  he  say  anything  at  all?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  say  anything?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  an  understood  thing  that  nothing  should  be  said 
at  the  time  these  various  moneys  were  passed  to  the  inspec- 
tors? A.  No;  I  don't  think  there  was  any  understanding  about 
It 

'  Q,  Well,  was  it  the  custom  so  far  as  you  could  hear  from 
other  men  in  the  department?  A.  I  presume  it  was  the  custom 
S)e.cause  it  was  done  that  way;  I  oan  not  explain  why  it  WM 
done  that  way;  I  did  it  that  way. 

Q.  Yon  did  it  that  way,  as  you  say,  because  it  had  been  done 
that  way?    A.  I  never  say  anybody  else  do  it. 

Q.  But  you  liad  heard  the  subject  spoken  of  frequently  I  Bop- 
pose? 

By   Chairman   Lexow:  ^  ) 

Q   But  you  understood  the  others  were  doing  it,  didn't  you? 

A.  Well,  I  surmised  so;  I  don't  know;  I  can  not  speak  for  others. 

By  Mr.   Goft: 

Q.  Well,  it  seemed  to  go  all  right,  anyway?    A.  It  went  all 

right 

Q.  How  frequently  did  you  pay  Inspector  McAvoy?  A.  Once 
a  month.  \ 

Q   While  you  were  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  how  many  payments  were  made  him 
altogether?     A.  Two  or  three;  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Now  the  same  condition,  so  far  as  his  duty  was  con- 
cerned, existed  in  that  district  as  existed  in  Williams'  district? 
A.   Yes,   sir.  i 

Q.  Those  poolrooms  could  not  have  existed  there  withont 
your  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  And  if  the  inspector  had  performed  his  duty  tliey  could  not 
have  existed  without  his  knowledge?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  yoor  wardman  in  the  Fifth?  A.  McDermott  and 
Kehoe. 

Q.  Which  of  th&m  made  the  collections  for  you?  A.  McDer- 
mott 

Q.  I  will  put  the  same  question  to  you  that  I  did  in  reference 
to   Williams;   tiiese  pool-rooms  paid  to  your  wardman  to  be  given  y^"-'  | 
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to  you  these  sums  of  money  per  month  as  a  consideration  that 
they  should  be  allowed  to  violate  the  law?    A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  to  bribe  you  to  allow  them  to  violate  the  law;  is 
that  so?    A.  Yea,  sir.  I 

y.  And  for  what  purpose  did  you  divide  that  money  with  the 
inspector?     A.  So  they  wouldn't  be  interfered  with. 

Q.  Your  understanding  in  that  relation  with  the  captain  was 
that  you  should  not  divide;  it  was  not  a  divide  so  much;  it  was 
that  you  should  pay  him  so  much  money  as  inspector,  wasn't 
it?     A.  I  don't  understand  that  question, 

Q.  I  will  put  it  this  way;  you  paid  the  inspector  this  $50 
a  month  as  a  bribe  to  him  to  allow  you  to  permit  the  law  to 
be  violated  in  your  precinct?  A.  In  the  case  of  those  pool-rooms; 
yes,  sir.  ] 

Q.  And  he  accepted  this  money  from  you  and  those  pool-'rooms 
were  not  interfered  with?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Your  answer  may  be  misleading?  A.  They  were  not  inter- 
fered with.  \  j 

Q.  Were  there  any  charges  preferred  against  you  for  permit- 
ting these  pool-rooms  to  openly  violate  the  law?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  the  inspector  ever  call  you  to  account?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reports  while  you  were  in  that  precinct 
to  the  inspector?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  he  call  upon  you  to  mate  any  reports?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q  Well,  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  inspector  to  not  only 
personally  inspect  but  to  call  upon  you  for  reports  other  tha» 
your  quarterly  reports,  was  it  not,  if  he  wished  to  do  so?  A. 
Oh,  if  he  wished  to  do  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  wished  to  do  so  it  was  his  privilege?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  call  upon  you  for  such  reports?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  inquire  upon  you  about  the  existence  of  any 
pool-rooms  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Were  those  pool-rooms  conducted  openly?  A.  One  was 
up  stairs  over  a  liquor  store  and  the  other  one  was  in  the  rear 
of  a  cigar  store. 

Q.  So  that  any  person  could  go  in  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  inspector  had  performed  his  duty,  he  or  hi» 
ofllcers  or  deputies  could  have  obtained  evidence  against  those 
pool-rooms?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q   Indenendent  of  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  got  this  money  every 
month  nothing  was  done  by  him?     A.  I  presume  so. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q.  That  was  the  object  of  the  pajment  to  hiai?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By   Mr.   Goff:  '^'  1 

Q.  So  that  you  carried  out  under  Inspector  McAvoy  the  same 
ou»toiQ  that  you  had  carried  out  undeF  Inapector  Williams?  A. 
YeB,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  monthly  payments  that  joii  paid  to  ^X'illiams, 
a»  you  have  testified  to,  you  paid  them  to  him  as  brib^  to  en- 
able you  to  permit  the  law  to  be  violated  in  your  precinct?  A. 
Well,  I  don't  know  as  I  can  call  it  a  bribe;  he  accepted  it. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  the  consideration  to  enable  you  to  do  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  After  you  left  the  Fifth  where  were  you  transferred?  A, 
To  the  Ninth. 

Q.  To  Charles  street?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remals  in  Charles  street?  A,  One 
month. 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  colleedons  in  Charles  street?  A.  Kane 
whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  whether  or  no  there  were  any  sources  to 
be  collected  from?  A.  No,  I  didn't;  I  didn't  intend  to  stay  there 
at  all;  it  suited  me  less  than  the  Fifth  precinct 

Q.  Where  were  you  transferred  to  from  the  Ninth?  A.  To 
the  Twenty-second, 

Q,  What  station-honse?  A.  Forty-seventh  street,  between 
Eighth  and  Ninth  avenues, 

Q.  You  rather  considered  that  you  were  improving  your  con- 
ditions and  prospects  as  captain  hy  getting  to  the  Twenty- 
second?     A.  Yea,  sir,- 

Q.  You  succeeded  Captain  Devery  in  that  precinct,  I  think? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  think  Captain  Delaney;  Captain  Delaney  and  I 
changed  places;  he  went  to  the  Ninth,  and  I  went  from  the  Ninth 
to  the  Twenty-second. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  Twenty-secfMid?  A.  From 
May  until  December. 

Q.  In  the  same  year?    A.  The  last  year,  1893. 

Q.  From  May  until  December?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  yonr  detective  there?     A.  Casey  and  Divinney. 
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Q.  Did  you  make  auj  collections  while  in  that  precinct?  A. 
res, 

Q,  Were  those  wardmen  there  when  jou  went  there?  A.  No, 
far. 

Q.  Did  you  have  them  transferred?  A.  One  was  there  doing 
patrol  duty,  and  the  other  one  was  transferred  there, 

Q.  At  your  request?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Casey?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  what  sources  of  revenue  or  collections  did  you  find 
in  the  Twenty-second?  A.  There  were  some  policy  shops  there 
and  some  houses  of  prostitution. 

Q.  Disorderly-houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  some  gambling-houses  there,  were  there  not? 
A.  They  were  there,  but  they  were  not  doing  any  business;  they 
tried  to  do  business. 

Q.  How  about  the  green  goods  men  in  that  precinct?  A,  There 
were  not  any  there  in  my  time,  not  one. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  come  in  contact  with  any  of  the  ^'reen  goods 
men  in  any  of  the  precincts  in  which  you  were  captain?  A.  No, 
sir;  there  used  to  be  a  gang  of  them  hang  out  at  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  street  and  Third  avenue  when  I  was  up  in  that  pre- 
cinct; but  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

Q.  Will  you  please  tell  us  just  how  you  proceeded  in  the 
Twenty-second  to  make  the  collections  there?  A.  Well,  there 
was  about  fSOO  collected  there  a  month;  between  $500  and  $600. 

Q.  A  month?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  From  all  sources?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  Policy  shops?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  disorderly-houses?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  sources  but  those  two?  A.  That  is 
all. 

Q.  I  presume  the  policy  shops  paid  the  usual  $20  a  month? 
A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  pay  of  the  disorderly-houses?  A. 
Some  $10.  some  $25,  some  $50. 

Q.  Was  there  any  such  things  known  there  as  imtiation  fees 
for  opening  houses?     A.  Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Had  you  any  special  orders  from  any  person  regarding 
the  protection  of  certain  disorderly-houses,  particular  dis- 
orderly-houses in  that  precinct,  apart  from  being  there?  A. 
Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  Tell  u8  what  directions  jou  had?  A.  When  I  first  went 
in  the  precinct  I  called  upon  Commissioner  Martin  at  head- 
quarters and  he  particulai'Ij  mentioned  some  disorderly-houses 
in   Forty- sixth   street. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  names"  of  the  houses,  please?  A.  Well,  he 
mentioned  them  in  general,  the  houses  in  Porty-sixth  street. 

Q.  Was  Georgiana  Hastings'  one  of  those  houses?  A.  Noj 
she  was  in  Porty-flfth  street. 

Q.  He  mentioned  the  houses  in  Forty-seventh  street?  A,  In 
Forty- sixth  street. 

Q.  Between  what  blocks?  A,  Between  Sixth  avenue  and 
Broadway.  - 

Q.  Just  give  us  his  exact  words?  A.  He  said,  "You  might 
leave  them  he  there  and  not  interfere  with  them  until  the 
school  is  built;"  there  was  a  school  then  in  erection;  "after 
that  is  built,  you  will  have  to  drive  them  out  of  there; "  I  said, 
"All  right; "  on  another  occasion  he  telephoned  for  me  at  half- 
past  11  o'clock  at  night  to  be  in  his  office  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning;  I  went  down  there;  I  had  received  a  complaint  about 
a  disorderly-house  from  some  citizens,  and  I  sent  an  officer  to 
this  house  to  make  inquiries;  that  was  the  house  250  or  252 
West  Fifty-first  street,  Mrs.  Sadie  West;  I  sent  Casey  there  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  a  house  it  was,  and  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
the  woman  was  very  reluctant  to  give  him  any  information;  and 
she  asked  him  if  he  knew  Commissioner  Martin;  he  said,  "  Yes;" 
this  wonan  said,  "  Commissioner  Martin  is  a  friend  of  mine,  and 
don't  you  do  anything  until  you  hear  from  him;"  that  same 
evening  1  received  a  message;  that  was  in  October  some  time  — 
In  September,  I  guess,  last  year. 

Q.  November?  A.  Or  November;  1  received  a  message  to  be 
at  Commissioner  Martin's  office  the  next  day,  and  he  said, 
"  Did  you  send  an  ofticer  around  to  such  and  such  a  house?  " 
giving  the  number;  I  said,  "Yes,  sir;  the  officer  did  it  at  my 
direction;"  he  said,  "Well,  you  send  that  man  back  there  and 
make  him  apologize,  say  he  made  a  mistake;  "  I  said,  "  Hold  on, 
commissioner,  this  originates  from  a  complaint  of  citizens;" 
"  Well,  I  don't  care;  I  want  you  to  do  what  you  are  told; "  so 
I  had  to  send  that  officer  back  and  he  bad  to  apologize,  beg  the 
woman's  pardon,  that  be  was  sent  there  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion; I  desire  to  correct  that  number;  it  is  234  West  Fifty-first 
street,  instead  of  252. 
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Q.  Sadie  West?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  jou  receive  more  than  one  complaint  from  the  citizens 
regarding  tliat  house?  A.  That  is  ail;  there  were  severalj 
letters  I  received,  and  I  sent  the  officer  there  to  investigate 
them. 

Q.  Where  was  the  school  being  constructed  at  that  time? 
A.  At  the  south  side  of  Forty-sixth  street,  between  Sixth  avenue 
and  Broadway. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  name  of  any  of  the  houses  in  Forty- 
sixth  street  at  that  time  that  the  commissioner  told  you  to  pass? 
A.  Well,  he  didn't  mention  them  by  name;  he  simply  mentioned 
the  houses  in  Forty-sixth  street. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  yourself?  A.  No:  I  don't 
know  as  I  remember  any  of  the  names:  there  were  some  imme- 
diately opposite  the  school,  where  the  school  is  being  built,  two 
or  three:  and  there  was  one  or  two  down  near  Broadway  on 
the  south  side  of  the  way;  there  was  about,  I  should  judge,  Ave 
or  six  houses  in  that  blocii. 

Q.  Disorderly-houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  compliance  with  the  orders  of  President  Martin,  did  you 
interfere  with  those  houses?     A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  as  a  police  captain  had  official  knowledge;  now,  I 
draw  the  line  betwen  official  knowledge  and  personal  knowledge; 
hut  did  you  have  official  knowledge  as  captain  of  that  precinct, 
that  those  were  disorderly-houses?     A.  Official,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  sufBcient  knowledge  at  your  disposal?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  raid  those  houses  any  time?  A.  Providing  f  got 
evidence. 

(}.  Positive  evidence  touching  each  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Itut  that  evidence  could  have  been  obtained?     A,  Yp«,  sir. 

<}.  You  didn't  try  to  obtain  tfeat  evidence?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Well,  the  houses  were  in  Commissioner  Martin's 
disirict. 

Q.  Was  it  on  account  of  the  order  that  Martin  gave  you  not 
to  intefere  with  them  that  you  didn't  try?  A.  It  was  nut 
exactly  an  order,  Mr.  Goff;  it  was  a  request  more  that  an  order. 

Q.  But  you  took  the  request  as  an  order?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  produced  that  effect  upon  you?     A.  Upon  me;  yes,  sir. 

tj.  That  a  request  from  a  commissioner  upon  such  a  subjetf 
was  the  same  as  if  he  had  given  you  the  order  in  express  terms'; 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  \^Tien  you  said  in  the  commissioner's  district  what  did 
you  mean?     A.   The  Twenty-first  Assembly  district. 
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Q,  In  the  political  district  of  wiiich  lie  is  leader?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  wish  to  have  it  clearly  upon  the  record  on  this  matter; 
from  the  language  that  he  w^d  to  you,  did  you  accept  that 
l.inguaije  as  a  direction  from  liim  not  to  interfere  y/ifh  those 
houses?     A,  E  did,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  acted  upon  that  direction?    A.   Yes,   sir, 

Q,  And  from  all  that  took  place  between  yourself  and  the  com- 
missioner on  that  subject,  from  the  conversation  that  took  place, 
it  was  understood  between  you  that  that  was  a  direction?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  You  made  what  collections  a  month  in  the  Twenty-second; 
about  $500  or  $(iO0?     A.   Five  hundred   dollars   or   ?600. 

Q.  .Could  you  give  us  the  exact  sum?  A.  Well,  it  varied 
between  that. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  incidental  sources  of  revenue?  A. 
No,  sir.  I 

Q.  Than  those  that  you  have  stated?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  say  the  gambling-houses  were  not  running?  A.  There 
were  three  alleged  gambling-housea  there;  they  tried  to  open 
and  I  wouldn't  let  them  open,  especially  one  in  particular;  the 
one  on  Broadway,  where  some  influence  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  I  consulted  the  superintendent. 

Q.  What  were  those  influences?  A,  Well,  there  wa«  a  gentle 
man  brought  me  a  iett<'r;  this  house  was  run  by  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Maynard  on  Broadway  between  Forty-second  and  Porty- 
third  streets;  the  houses  were  all  closed  up,  gambling-housea, 
and  they  were  visited  by  my  men  every  hour  to  see  that  they 
would  not  do  any  business;  the  orders  were  very  strict  from  the 
superintendent  to  allow  nt)  gambling  of  any  kind,  and  not  to 
al'ow  those  houses  to  open;  Maynard  came  to  me  repeatedly 
and  asked  me  to  let  him  play;  I  told  him  I  would  not,  and  1 
couldn't  if  I  wanted  to;  he  then  associated  himself  with  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Proctor,  who  was  a  paymaster  in  the  aqueduct 
commission  at  that  time;  he  was  a  particular  friend  of  Com- 
missioner She^an;  he  brought  me  a  letter  of  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  introducing  him  to  me  to  be  an  honest  and  upright 
man,  aud  try  and  assist  him  in  the  matter  which  he  would  state 
to  me.  J 

Q.  Have  jou  got  that  letter?    A.  It  is  in  rtiy  papers  at  home. 

Q.  Will  you  get  that  letter?     A.  I  will  to-raoirow. 
Q.Give  us  the  substance  of  that  letter?    A.  1  will  give  yon 
the  original  letter. 
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Q.  Now,  give  us  the  substance  as  near  as  you  can?  A.  It 
introduced  Mr.  Proctor  to  me  as  being  a  man  of  honor,  and  that 
I  should  accord  to  him  anything  he  might  want. 

Q.  Anything  he  might  want?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  it  as 
near  as  I  cnn  remember;  I  haven't  seen  the  letter  for  some  time; 
it  lomes  to  my  memory  now;  what  the  man  wanted  was  this — 

Q.  What  he  stated  to  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  he  was  in  part- 
nership with  Maynard  and  wanted  to  use  his  influence  to  have 
Maynard   open  that  as  a.  gambling-house. 

Q.  That  he  was  about  to  what?  A,  He  wanted  to  go  In  part- 
nership with  Maynard  and  on  account  of  the  political  influ- 
ence he  would  bring,  on  account  of  his  connection  with  Com- 
missioner Sheehan,  that  there  would  be  sufficient  influence 
brought  to  hear  that  he  would  open  this  gambling-house;  T  re- 
fused to  let  him  open  the  gambling-house,  and  I  consulted 
Superintendent  Byrnes  and  told  him  all  about  it;  he  said, 
"  Schmittberger,  if  you  allow  that  gambling-house  to  open,  I 
will  break  you; "  that  conversation  took  place  the  night  of  ffie 
fire  in  Camphell's  paper  factory  in  Forty-second  street;  the 
inspector  was  there,  and  I  told  him  then  that  this  man  was 
running  after  me  all  the  time  and  wanted  me  to  let  him  open; 
I  did  see  Commissioner  Sheehan  once  or  twice  at  the  Pequod 
Club  in  reference  to  this  man  Proctor;  he  told  me  then  that 
if  they  were  only  going  to  play  hearts  op  euchre,  I  couldn't 
interfere    with   them. 

Q.  Sheehan  told  you?  '£.  Tes,  sir;  Sheehan  told  me  that 
there  was  a  Spanish  club  in  that  house  and  I  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  it ;  if  they  played  cards  among  themselves  with- 
out playing  gambling  games  that  I  had  no  right  to  interfere; 
I  reported  it  to  the  superintendent;  he  said,  "  You  will  have  no 
cards  played  there;  if  you  allow  that  house  to  open  I  will  break 
yon." 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  anything  to  Commissioner  Sheehan  about 
having  received  a  letter  of  introduction  of  Proctor  to  you?  A. 
Yes,  sir:  I  spoke  to  him  about  Proctor. 

Q.  What  was  the  conversation  that  you  haS  with  him  ahouT 
Proctor?  A.  I  told  him  that  Proctor  had  been  to  see  me,  and 
every  time  he  came  he  pretended  that  he  came  from  the  com- 
missioner 'direct;  of  cour«P,  I  vranted  to  make  sure  whether  he 
did  or  not,  and  I  made  it  my  business  to  see  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  and  he  stated  yes;  that  this  man  had  been  to  his 
office  several  times  *nd  hie  had  advised  him  to  go  ■xaS  see  me. 
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Q.  Did  he  further  vouch  for  his  character  and  reputatiooT 
A.  He  did.  '  j  '  <      .         h .  gi    |^i4l 

Q.  Give  us  his  words  as  near  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  He 
said  Proctor  waa  an  all  right  fdlow. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  the  commissioiier  in  any  of  the  interviews 
yon  had  with  him  that  Maynard  was  known  as  a  gambler  and 
■  that  was  in  your  opinion  going  to  be  opened  as  a  gambling- 
iLOose?    A.  Well  he  knew  himMf  I  presuma 

By  Chairman   Lesow: 
Q.  Who,  Oommissioner  Sheehan?     A.  He  must  have  known 
Maynard;  he  knew  that  Proctor  was  to  go  in  partnership  with 
Maynard. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 
Q.  What  1  want  to  get  is  the  conversation  that  pasted 
between   yourself  and   Sheehan   uiKm   that  subject?    A.  That 
was  about  the  only  conversation,  that  I  went  to  him  and  told 
him  that  this  man  Proctor  was  very  anxious  to  open  up. 

Q.  With  Mayiiard?  A^  Tee;  and  that  he  couldn't  open  Dp 
because  the  saperintendent  wouldn't  allow  him. 

Q  When  you  said  "  open  up,"  open  up  what?    A.  A  game. 

Q.  You  eee  we  are  compelled  to  be  particulap  about  these 
matters  on  the  record?     A  I  know. 

Q.  Did  you  tell  Sheehan  that  it  was  against  the  orders  of 
the  superintendent  to  open  up  a  gambling-house?    A.  I  did. 

Q,  Give  us  his  words?  A.  I  told  him  the  superintendent 
wouldn't  have  it,  that  I  had  seen  the  superintendent  and  be  was 
very  hot  about  it;  that  he  wouldn't  have  it  anyhow;  he  then 
said,  "  If  they  can't  play,  Daly  can't  play." 

Q.  Sheehan  said?    A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  He  said,  "  If  they  (meaning  Proctor  and  Maynard)  can 
not  play,  Daly  can't  play?"     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  that  waa  the  well  known  John  Daly?     A.  John  Daly. 

Q.  Did  you  know  anything  about  John  Daly?  A.  I  knew 
John  Daly;  the  commissioner  told  me  then  that  Daly  waa  play- 
ing in  Fifty-ninth  street;  I  told  hdmit  was  not  so,  because  I  had 
men  going  through  there. 

Q.  Was  Fifty-ninth  street  in  your  precinct?  A.  It  "-as  in  that 
precinct 
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Q.  Did  Sheehan  tell  you  Daly  was  playing  at  that  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  and  I  told  him  right  there  and  then  that  they  were 
not  playing  because  1  had  men  going  through  there  every  hour 
and  I  was  positive  they  were  not  playing. 

Q.  Daly  had  two  houses  thi-own  into  one  in  Fifty-ninth 
street,  where  an  entrance  could  only  be  effected  through  one 
house;  do  you  know  anything  about  that?  A.  He  has  only  got 
one  house, 

Q,  What?  A.  The  double  house  is  in  Twenty-ninth  street; 
I  am  speaking  of  Fifty-ninth  street. 

Q  The  double  house  was  below?  A.  The  double  house  was. 
in  Twenty  ninth  street. 

By  Chaipman  Lexow:  j^ 

Q.  Do  we  understand  that  Commissioner  Sheehan  used  the 
argument  that  Daly  was  open  there  and  playing  as  a  reason 
why  these  other  men  should  have  a  right  to  play?     A.  Exactly. 

Q,  In  other  words,  that  he  was  going  to  stop  one  violation  of 
the  law  unless  you  allowed  a  similar  violation  to  be  made  by 
another  person?    A.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  understood. 

By   Mr.  GofE; 

Q.  Did   any   official   or   any  person  ever  interfere  with  you 
regarding  Daly's  establishment?    A.  Interfere   with  me? 
Q.  Yes,     A.  Daly's  was  not  open  in  my  time. 

Q,  Were  you  ever  told  by  any  otBeial  or  any  person  of 
Influence  or  authority,  even  outside  of  the  department,  not  to 
interfere  with  Daly's  gambling  establishment?  A,  No,  sir; 
never.  ] 

Q.  In  any  precinct  where  you  were  and  where  he  was?  A, 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  told  to  let  Daly's  go  even  though  you  closed 
other  gambling-houses?    A,  Ko,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  aware  that  any  official  in  the  department 
was  behind  John  Daly's?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  had  an  interest  in  John  Daly's  gambling-house?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  When  Commisisioner  Sheehan  told  you  that,  if  they 
couldn't  run,  John  Daly's  couldn't  run,  yon  say  you  said  to  him 
tliat  Daly's  was  not  running?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  What  further  conversation  took  place  between  joursell 
and  Sheehan  at  that  time?  A.  Well,  be  insisted  that  DaJj'e 
was  running  and  he  told  me  that  a  man  had  been  in  the  previous 
night  to  play;  I  asked  him  what  time,  and  he  gave  me  the 
time,  9  o'clock;  and  that  is  just  the  time  I  and  Inspector 
McAvoy  were  in  the  house,  going  through  it,  to  see  that  there 
was  not  any  playing  going  on. 

Q.  Now  have  you  given  us  the  full  conversation,  the  words, 
as  nearly  as  j'ou  can  recollect,  of  Sheehan's  expression  to  yon 
at  that  time  relating  to  Daly?  A.  Will  you  allow  the  steno- 
grapher to  read  over  the  last  portion  of  it? 

Mr.  Goff.— Certainly. 

(The  stenographer  read  to  the  witness  the  portion  of  the  testi- 
mony desired  by  him.) 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  recollections  of  $600  a  month  in  that 
precinct;  you  have  stated  that  you  paid  a  portion  of  that  to 
some  police  official;  what  police  official  did  yoiu  pay?  A. 
Inspector  McAvoy.  i 

Q.  Was  that  in  -his  district?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  His  inspection  district?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q,  The  same  inspector  in  whose  district  this  precinct  wasT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  How  much  did  you  pay  McAvoy  every  month?  A.  Oh, 
I  forget  now:  it  was  either  $150  or  $175,  or  something  like  tliat; 
I  didn't  keep  any  record  of  these  things;  I  simply  had  to  always 
guess  at  it. 

Q.  Can  you  say  definitely  $150?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Or  thereabouts?    A.   Or  thereabouts. 

Q.  Per  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  follow  the  same  conrse  that  you  followed  down  in 
the  Fifth  precinct?     A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Just  took  the  same  steps  in  this  transaction?  A.  Well, 
he  would  sometimes  come  to  the  station-house  and  I  would 
hand  it  to  him  in  my  room,  and  sometimes  I  would  go  to  head- 
quarters; whenever  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  headquarters,  I 
would  simply  put  it  in  an  envelope  and  lay  it  on  his  desk. 

Q.  In  his  presence?     A,  In  his  presence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  with  him  about  the 
payment  of  this  money?    A.  No.  sir. 
L.  672 
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Q.  Or  about  the  time  of  payment?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  no  nae 
hSLVing  auj  cooversation ;  lie  understood  what  it  was;  I  placed 
it  in  an  envelope  without  a  name  on  It, 

Q,  Was  there  ever  anything  said  by  him  or  you  as  to  the 
sources  from  which  this  money  was  obtained?  A.  No;  I  thinli 
he  asked  me  one  time  if  it  was  —  yes;  I  remember  now;  he 
did  ask  me  one  time  if  some  of  that  came  from  disorderly- 
houses;  if  it  did  he  didn't  want  it,  because  he  didn't  want  any 
money  of  that  kind;  I  told  him  no,  it  hadn't;  he  drew  the  line 
there. 

Q.  He  drew*  the  line  at  the  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  money  had  come  from  the 
disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  I  presume  you  knew  your  business  too  well  to  allow  a  little 
thing  like  that  to  stand  between  the  inspector  and  the  money? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  didn't  understand  that  said  by  him  to  be  in  good 
faith?  A.  Well,  he  is  a  very  religious  man;  I  thought  he  might 
have  conscientious  scruples. 

Q.  And  in  order  to  ease  up  on  his  conscientious  scruples  you 
told  him  what  was  not  true?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  it  was  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  and  notoriety 
that  there  were  disorderly -houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  The  inspector  should  have  known  that?  A.  He  had  been 
a  captain  there  before. 

Q.  He  had  been  captain  in  that  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  his  duty  to  know  whether  or  not  disorderly- 
bouses  existed  in  that  precinct,  was  it  not?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  the  same  way  you  received  the  money  from  your 
wardman  from  these  houses  in  consideration  that  you  would 
allow  them  to  violate  the  law?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  pay  this  money  per  month,  3fl50  or  thereabouts, 
to  Inspector  McAvoy  each  month  while  in  that  precinct,  as  a 
consideration  to  him  to  allow  you  to  permit  the  houses  and 
other, people  in  that  precinct  to  violate  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  And  these  houses  were  not  interfered  with  by  you?  AL 
Oh,  some  of  them  were  raided. 

Q.  What  were  the  causes  for  that?  A.  Well,  if  complaints 
were  made  they  were  raided. 

Q.  But  the  payment  went  on?  A..  Not  in  all  cases;  some  were 
drove  out  of  there. 
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Q.  We  will  take  the  houses  that  were  not  raided  and  that 
paid  the  money;  those  houses  were  not  interfered  with  by  you? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  not  interfered  witb  by  the  inspector?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q,  For  your  non-interference  with  the  houses?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  malvC  reports  at  this  time  to  headquarters  touch- 
ing the  existence  of  disorderly -ho  uses  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  That  was  after  Superintendent  Byrnes  ordered  that  he 
would  not  receive  any  more  reports  of  reputed  houses  of  ill- 
fame,  etc.,  was  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  captains  ^re  directed  to  make  reports  of  actual 
houses  of  disorderly  nature  in  their  precincts?     A.  That  is  it 

Q.  Now,  in  pursuance  of  that  order  of  the  superintendent,  did 
you  make  your  report  of  actual  disorderly-houses  in  the  pre- 
cinct? A.  Yes;  we  made  a  report  —  that  is,  if  we  had  any  evi- 
dence against  any  house,  we  reported  it;  there  was  a  weekly 
report  made  of  them. 

Q.  T  will  take  these  houses  that  paid  the  monthly  allowance; 
did  you  report  those  houses?  A.  There  was  none  of  them 
repoj'ted.  ' 

Q.  None  of  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  inspector  could  have,  in  the  performance  of  his 
duty,   discovered  these  houses?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  these  reports  that  you  put  into  his  hands  were  not  true 
and  correct  reports  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  your  precinct, 
were  they?  i 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  Well,  the  same  houses  had  been  running  when  McAvoy 
wus  captain  of  that  pi'ecinct,  wore  they  not?     A.  Yes,  air. 
Mr.  Goff, — I  want  to  get  it  in  the  legal  shape,  Mr.  Chairman. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  j 

Q.  These  f;ilse  reports  that  you  made  touching  the  existence 

■or   non-existence  of  disorderly  houses  in  your  precinct   went 

into  the  hands  of  Inspector  McAvoy  as  jo  jr  superior  officer? 

A.   Ves,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  was  within  his  power  and  his  duty  to  see  that  those 

reports  were  verified?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 
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Q.  Was  it  not?     A.  Yos,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  he  had  examined  he  could  have  foimd  that  these 
reports  were  untrue?     A,  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Did  he  examine  as  far  as  you  know?     A.  I  don't  linow,  sir. 

Q.   You   Qever  heard   of  any  examination?    A.  Ko,   air. 

Q.  You  were  never  called  to  order  for  making  an  incorrect 
or  false  report,  were  you?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  The  inspector  never  called  upon  you  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  these  houses  that  did  exist  were  not  reported  by  yon  as 
houses  of  disorderly  nature?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Charges  were  never  preferred  against  you  for  that?  A. 
No,  sir.  l 

Q.  And  the  money  that  you  paid  to  the  inspector  was  paid  by 
you  to  him  in  consideration  that  he  would  permit  this  state  of 
things  to  continue,  was  it  not?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  money  that  you  paid  to  Inspector  McAvoy 
did  you  pay  money  to  any  person  whatever  while  yoii  were  in 
command  of  that  precinct?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  ii!?l;ed  for  any  money?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  You  left  tliat  precinct  when?  A.  On  the  5th  of  December, 
ISlKi.  ; 

Q,  Where  were  you  transferred?     A.  To  the  Nineteenth, 

Q.  To  the  Tenderloin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  that  is  regarded  if  not  the  best,  as  one  of  the  best 
precincts  in  the  city,  is  it  not?     A.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea. 

Q.  Have  its  glories  faded?     A.  They  have,  very  much, 

Q.  \>''hat  is  the  best  precinct,  as  reputed  now  on  the  force,  in 
this  city?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know;  the  Eleventh,  I  guess,  Is 
considered  the  best  to-day, 

Q,  That  is  Eldridee  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  for  your  transfer  to  the  Tenderloin,  did  you  pay  any 
money  or  any  consideration  to  any  person  whatever?  A,  Not 
a   cent, 

Q.  Were  you  asked  for  any?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  are  stating  the  absolute  truth;  you  know  what 
deiiends  upon  it?     A.  As  true  as  I  am  here, 

Q.  And  under  your  oath?  A.  And  under  my  oath  I  never  paid 
a  cent,  and  never  was  asked  for  a  cent;  in  fact,  it  was  a  surprise 
to  me;  I  never  expected  to  be  transferred  to  it. 

Q.  You  went  into  the  Tenderloin  in  December,  1893?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Yon  have  been  in  comnianii  of  the  Tenderloin  since?  A- 
Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  Wliat  coUectione  have  jou  made  since  you  have  been  io 
command   of   the   Tenderloin?    A,   Very   little. 

Q.  Do  yon  mean  that  actually  or  comparatively?     A.  Actually- 

Q,  How  much  have  you  made?  A.  Well,  when  I  went  there 
we  closed  up  nearly  all  the  houses,  and  a  great  many  of  them 
were  driven  out;  for  instance,  Thirty-flcst  street  was  entirely 
cleaned  out  with  the  exception  of  one  woman;  Captain  O'Con- 
nor drove  these  people  out  in  1892,  before  I  took  command 
there,  and  I  continued  the  raids  under  the  direction  of  the  super- 
intendent, and  got  evidence  against  nearly  every  house  there  was 
in  the  precinct,  and  they  remained  closed  for  quite  a  while;  some 
moved  away  and  some  remained  for  better  times;  and  the  ones 
that  were  allowed  to  remain  were  allowed  to  remain  without 
paying;  the  committee  was  in  session  at  the  time  here,  and  they 
were  all  waiting  for  the  c<>mmittee  to  go  away,  to  resume  busi- 
ness; they  were  simply  tolerated  and  allowed  to  exist  and  live; 
that  is  just  the  actual  state  of  affairs  at  present  in  the  Nine- 
teenth precinct. 

Q.  That  is,  to  run  low?  A.  Well,  some  are  not  running  at  all, 
and  some  are  running  very  low. 

Q.  I  siippose  they  were  to  run  low  and  wait  until  the  clouds 
rolled  by?     A.  Exactly. 

Q.  I  will  ask  you,  before  it  escapes  my  memory,  to  step  back 
with  me  to  the  Twenty-second;  while  in  the  Twenty-second  did 
you   ever  hear   of  Georgiana  Hastings?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Was  she  one  of  the  women  that  paid?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  she  not  pay?  A.  Well,  she  was  exempt  for  some 
reason  or  other. 

Q.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  get  at,  the  exemption?  A.  I 
couldn't  tell  you  myself. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  she  was  not  assessed,  and,  if  not  paying  an 
assessment,  that  she  was  not  pulled?  A.  Georgiana  Hastings 
is  a  very  peculiar  character,  and  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  visit 
her  house  probably  would  not  like  to  see  their  names  in  print,  and 
I  presume  when  I  went  to  the  precinct  there,  that  that  was  the 
reason  she  was  never  interfered  with;  in  fact,  she  keeps  a  very 
quiet  house,  and  I  was  given  the  tip,  so  to  say,  if  I  didn't  want 
to  bum  my  fingers  not  to  have  anything  to  do  with  her,  and  I 
didn't;  I  never  saw  the  woman,  and  I  wouldn't  know  her  now 
if  she  stood  before  me. 
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Q.  From  what  source  did  you  get  the  tip?  A.  I  couldn't  re- 
member now;  I  think  I  got  it  from  Captain  Deverj,  if  I  remem- 
ber  right. 

Q.  He  had  been  your  predecessor?  A.  No;  Delaney  intervened 
between  Devery  and  I. 

Q.  I  mean  before  Devery,  he  had  been  in  that  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  knew  how  the  thing  worked?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  were  informed  that  certain  public 
officials  were  in  the  habit  of  visitiug  Georgiana  Hastings'  house? 
A.  Yea,  sir, 

Q.  And  some  officials  that  graced  the  bench?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  some  officials  that  held  commissions  in  the  city  of 
New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  do  not  wish  to 
bring  in  the  name.s  of  men.  We  have  been  aware  of  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  this  Hastings  house.  Miss  Hastings,  or  Madam 
Hastings,  or  whatever  we  will  call  her,  is  under  indictment.  It 
has  been  a  very  difficult  matter  for  us  to  get  her  here,  even 
under  a  bench  warrant,  and  we  have  very  positive  information 
that  one  night  when  a  bench  warrant  was  sent  there  for  exeoa- 
tion,  that  there  wei-e  two  officials,  one  a  judge  of  a  court  in  this 
city  —  not  of  a  civil  court  —  in  the  house,  and  tliat  that  warrant 
was  not  executed.  While  we  have  been  extremely  careful  not 
bo  mention  men's  names,  and  will  be  extremely  careful,  of 
course,  sometimes  it  may  force  itself  upon  us  as  a  duty,  and  if  it 
does,  we  will  have  to  do  it,  and  only  under  those  circumstances. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Yes,  I  think  unless  an  absolute  emergency 
arises  where  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  that  we  should  not  smirch 
any  private  character, 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  is  why  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee  to  this,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
criticised.  At  the  same  time  we  do  not  wish,  even  in  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  to  go  to  such  extremes  unless  the  public  in- 
terests absolutely  demand  it. 

Q.  Well,  captain,  we  have  it  now  that  by  reason  of  the 
friendly  interest  taken  in  this  women  Hastinjra  by  certain 
public  officials  in  this  city,  she  was  protected  from  intei-ference? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  was  exempted  from  paying  tL^  v.ibnte  or  assesB- 
ment  which  the  keepers  of  other  houses  in  that  precinct  paid? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  ;    j 
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9-  On  that  acconnt?    A.  On  that  account. 

Q.  And  by  reason  of  the  ffiendship  and  protection  given  to 
Ker  bj  men  oconpying  pnblio  positions  in  this  city  she  wa» 
protected  in  the  violation  of  law,  which  she  was  doing?  A. 
Yes,  sir,  ii    |  sj 

Q.  And  you  as  a  police  captain  understood  well  the  protec- 
tlcn  that  she  was  receiving?    A.  I  did,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  appreciated  the  fact  that  if  you  interfered  with  her 
you  would  not  he  serving  yourself?    A.  Exactly,  ^ir. 

Q.  Ton  would  be  bnraing  your  fingers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By    Chairman   Lexow:  . 

Q.  Did  you  understand  by  burning  your  fingers  tliat  you 
would  be  removed  from  your  post?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  somebody  more  amenable  to  suasion  would  be  put 
there?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now, 'how  much  did  you  collect  in  the  Tender'Din,  the 
Ninerepitth.  while  you  were  there?     A-  Very  little. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  an  idea,  the  approximate  amount  per 
month?    A.  Probably  not  |200  a  month. 

Q.   I  beg  pardon?     A.  Probably   not  $200  a  month. 

Q.  What  is  the  world  coming  to;  only  |200  a  month  in  the 
Tenderloin?  A.  Well,  that  is  wHaf  I  told  you  In  the  start,  that 
it  was  a  mistaken  idea. 

Q.  The  golden  days  have  parsed?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  2Sow,  uid  you  divide  or  did  you  give  any  part  of  that 
money  to  any  police  official?    A.  No;  no  snpfirior  officer. 

Q.  Did  yon  give  it  to  any  inferior?  A.  Yes,  tfie  detective 
go  this  20  per  cent 

Q.  Wliat  detective?    A.  Detective  Burns. 

Q.  Is  he  the  man  that  has  been  broken?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  James  Burns,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had   a  detective  since  Burns?    A  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  wardmen  are  allowed?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  made  any  collection  of  moneys  since  Bums  leftT 
A.  Not  a  cent 

Q.  What  inspection  district  is  the  Tenderloin  in?  A.  The 
Second   inspection   district 

Q.   Inspector   Williams?    A.   Inspector    McAvoy's. 
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Q.  Have  you  ever  made  any  collections  from  the  Madison 
Bqnare  Garden?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  jou  ever  known  of  any  collections  being  made  there- 
by any  offiH:iI?  A.  Orlv  wiint  I  see  in  iln-  iMnei-s;  my  name 
was  mentioned  in  this  Brady  matter  by  Mr.  Sanger. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  money?  A.  Not  one  red  cent;  never  liad 
any  tall;  with  Brady  or  :iii.v  one  else  iitoiir  aii.v  iiium-v 

Q.  While  you  were  sergeant  in  that  precinct  or  while  you 
were  in  any  capacity  in  that  precinct  did  you  ever  knew  of  any 
money  being  paid  by  the  lessees  or  occnpants  of  the  old  'Jilmore 
Garden  or  Madison  Square  Garden  to  the  police?  A.  No,  sir; 
since  the  balls  were  there  they  have  an  all-night  license. 

Q.  Before  the  halls  wei-e  there  did  voii  ui:'n,     i    n.i"  in-ing 

paid  to  the  police  by  any  person  for  the  privilege  of  selling?  'A. 
The  uiily  uioney  I  ever  knew  of  was  the  supper  money  given  to 
the  men;  that  is,  at  halls  they  would  give  a  f.i.har  itn  ■■■u  ■  s-c-'s 
supper;  if  there  were  20  men  they  would  give  the  sergeant  $20 
to  distribute  among  the  men  to  get  their  suppers  with;  there 
never  was  no  secret  about  that;  it  was  paid  right  p  the  corri- 
dor; the  money  was  given  in  dollar  bills  to  give  to  the  officers 
to  get  their  suppers  with. 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  about  a  few  specific  things;  I  will 
direct  your  attention  to  the  money  paid  by  Mr.  Forget?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  ) 

Q.  You  got  that  |500^  A.  Mr.  Forget  made  me  a  New  Year's 
present  of  that  |500;  there  was  no  service  rendered;  there  was 
no  police  duty  rendered  or  violated  for  it;  it  was  simply  a 
New  Year's  present  given  out  of  good  faith  by  Mr.  Forget. 

(J.  You  did  get  the  $500?     A.  I  did,  sir;  but  not  in  the  shape 
of  a  bribe;  it  was  simply  done  in  good  nature  by  Mr.  Forget. 
Q.  I  ask  you  in  regard  to  another  house  in  the  Twenty-second 
while  you  were  there;  did  anybody  ever  say  anything  to  yon 
about  Lillie  Clifton,  the  house  that  she  kept?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  Who  said  anything  to  you?     A.  Captain  Devery. 
Q.  What  did  he  say?    A.  He  told  me  to  take  care  of  her. 
Q.  Did  he  give  you  a  reason?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  was  the  reason?     A.  On  account  of  the  Bervi(*es  she 
has  rendered  in  that  case. 

Q.  In  the  Gardner  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Services  that  she  had  rendered  to  the  police?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
well,    to   him.  I  i 
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Q.  And  jou  did  take  care  of  her?  A.  She  was  not  there  Id 
my  time;  there  was  another  woman  there  by  the  name  of 
Freeman. 

Q.  Well,  she  was  running  the  house?  A.  It  was  her  house, 
but  she  was  not  there. 

Q.  Now  at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances  did  you  evCT 
pay  any  money  to  any  police  official  except  those  that  you  have 
named  ahd  described?     A.  Oh,  I  gave  political  contributions. 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  give  political  contributions?  A.  To  both 
Commissioner   Martin  and   Mr.   Sheehan. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see  about  those  political  contributions;  how 
much  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Martin?  A.  One  hundred  and  flftj 
dollars.  , 

Q,  When?     A.  I-ast  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  give  to  Mr.  Sheehan?  A.  One  hundred 
dollars.  , 

Q.  Did  you  give  those  sums  voluntarily?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  you  gave  them  as  political  contributions,  why  did  you 
not  give  them  to  the  political  organizations  directly?  A.  Well, 
tliey  were  the  leadei^  in  those  districts, 

Q.  You  gave  it  to  them  while  you  were  in  the  respective 
districts?  A.  No;  they  were  the  leaders  of  their  own  districts; 
Sheehan  was  the  leader  in  the  Thirteenth  and  Martin  in  the 
Twenty-first.  ' 

Q.  Were  you  requested  to  give  the  contributions?  A.  Well, 
it  was  intimated  to  me  by  others  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  so. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  captains  who  made  contribu- 
tions? A.  Not  to  my  own  knowledge,  only  what  I  heard,  that 
they  had. 

Q.  WTiat  did  you  hear?  A.  I  heard  that  some  had  con- 
tributed. 

Q.  In  the  same  way  that  you  did?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  the  money  directly  to  Commissioner  Martin? 
A,  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  And  also  to  Commissioner  Sheehan?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  when  handing  the  money?  A.  "Hero 
is  my  contribution  to  the  district" 

Q.  Now,    did    you    pay    any    other    moneys    for    any    other 
pui'pose  whatever  to  any  other  official?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  take  for  instance  the  promotion  of  men;  can  jou  tell 
as  anything  about  how  certain  men  procured  their  promotionsT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Please  tell  us?    A.  They  paid  for  it 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  an  instance?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Give  us  an  instance,  please?  A.  Captain  Martens  was  a 
patroImai»in  my  precinct  when  I  was  a  sergeant;  he  asked  tme 
to  help  him  to  be  made  a  roundsman ;  he  said  he  had  "been  try- 
ing for  some  time  and  wanted  to  be  made  a  roundsman;  I  told 
him  he  couldn't  get  it  unless  he  paid  for  it;  he  asked  me  how 
much  it  would  be;  I  told  him  I  thought  I  could  make  connections 
with  Captain  Williams,  that  he  could  do  it  for  him. 

Q.  Was  Williams  captain  at  the  time?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  asked 
Captain  Williams  how  much  it  would  cost  to  maJie  Martens 
roundsman;  he  said,  $300;  he  said,  "Yon  get  the  money  and 
I  will  make  him;"  I  got  the  |300  from  Martens,  handed  it  to 
Williams,  and  he  was  made  a  roundsman, 

Q.  After  Williams  said  that  to  you,  you  went  to  Martens? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Martens  tell  you  how  he  got  the  $300?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  gave  it  to  you  in  cash?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  circumstances  surrounding  his  band- 
ing you  the  money?  A.  He  gave  it  to  me  in  my  room  in  the 
station-house. 

Q.  Was  that  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct?  A.  In  the  Nine- 
teenth. 

Q.  You  were  sergeant  and  he  was  patrolman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  denomination  of  the  bills?  A.  No; 
I  don't. 

Q.  How  were  they  handed  to  him,  in  an  envelope  or  in  a 
roll?     A.  No,  sir;  in  a  roll. 

Q.  What  did  Martens  say?  A.  He  told  me,  "  Here  is  th« 
money."  , 

Q.  Did  Martens  tell  you  how  he  got  the  money?  A.  No,  sir^ 
he  didn't. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  got  the  money  from  Martens  did  yoa 
give  it  to  Williams?    A.  The  same  day. 

Q.  On  the  same  day?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  aay  to  Williams?  A.  I  told  him  this  was 
Martens'  money. 

Q.  What  did  he  say?  A.  He  took  it,  and  Martens  was  made 
a  roundsman. 
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Q.  DM  Williams  ever  say  anything  to  you  about  that  after? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  specific  case?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us?  A.  Martens  became  a  candidate  for  sergeant; 
he  came  to  me  again  and  wanted  to  know  how  much  it 
would  cost;  I  told  him  I  didn't  know;  I  would  find  out;  I  saw 
again  Captain  Williams,  asked  him  how  much  it  would  cost 
to  make  Martens  sergeant;  he  said,  $1,600;  Martens  brought 
me  the  $1,600  and  I  handed  it  to  Williams;  Martens  was  not 
made  sergeant  for  quite  a  while,  and  he  commenced  to  run  to  my 
house  and  bother  me  about  this  money;  he  said,  "  Here,  I  have 
given  you  this  money  a  couple  of  months  ago  and  there  is  no 
sign  of  my  being  made  sergeant; "  I  said,  "  Now,  the  captain 
has  charge  of  this  thing;  you  will  be  made  in  time;  have 
patience; "  and  finally  he  began  to  press  me  so  hard  for  the 
money  that  I  couldn't  hold  him  any  longer;  he  wanted  to  know| 
what  he  was  to  get  for  the  money,  I  told  this  to  Williams,  and 
Williams  put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  went  down  to  head- 
quarters and  Martens  was  made  a  sergeant  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  other  cases  than  the  two  that  you 
have  testified  to?  A.  Well,  I  had  a  conversation  with  Martens- 
about  his  captaincy  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  captain;  yes, 
he  told  me  then  it  would  cost  him  |14,000. 

<f  Fourteen  thousand  dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  his  being  made  a  captain? 
A.  No,  sir,  I 

Q.  I  want,  with  regard  to  Martens,  to  get  the  date;  he  waa 
appointed  roundsman  on  October  4,  1883;  is  that  the  time  that 
he  gave  you  the  $300?     A.  I  guess  so. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  it  on  the  record?  A.  Well,  it  was  a  daj) 
or   two  before. 

Q.  About  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  He  was  appointed  sergeant  on  April  18,  1884;  was  It 
about  that  date  that  he  gave  you  the  $1,600?  A.  About  a  couple 
of  months  before,  because  he  commenced  to  get  nervous  about 
the  money. 

Q.  What  commissioner  made  Martens  a  captain?  A,  I  think 
it  was  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  Now,  you  know  who  held  the  money  in  that  case?  A.  I 
heard  it;  I  don't  know  of  my  own  personal  knowledge. 

Q.  Tell  us  the  knowledge  and  the  source  of  your  knowledge? 
A.  I  heard  it  was  Inspector  Williams  and  Charley  Grant 
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Q.  Inspector  Williams  and  CKarley  Grant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  can  you  give  us  the  source  of  your  knowledge,  from 
whom  Tou  heard  it?  A.  !No;  I  couldn't  do  that;  it  was  simply 
a  common  rumor;  1  foriret  now  where  I  did  hear  it;  general  talk 
around. 

Q.  Xow,  is  there  not  another  captain  whom  you  know  some- 
thing of  coneeriiin"?:  his  appointment,  other  than  the  one  you 
have  mentioned,  a  captain  whose  money  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  certain  judge?     A,  Oh,  that  was  a  sergeant;  I  only  heard  that. 

Q.  Well,  let  ua  ha^e  that;  because  this  matter  coming  into 
the  department,  it  becomes  competent?  A.  I  don't  think  it 
would  be  hardly  fair  to  give  rumors;  this  was  only  talk;  this 
was  after  Liebers  was  dismissed  from  the  department;  the  talk 
went  around  that  his  father  had  given  $3,000  to  have  him  made 
sergeant,  and  that  his  father  was  going  around  and  saying  that 
if  he  was  not  going  to  be  restored  to  duty  or  reinstated  he  would 
make  a  kick  about  this  money.  , 

Q.  The  same  day  that  you  were  made  captain  Stephenson  was 
made  a  captain,  I  find  by  the  record?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  else  was  made  a  captain  the  same  day?  A,  Doherty, 
Cross  and  McAvoy. 

Q.  Are  you  not  mistaken  about  McAvoy?  A.  I  am  not,  sir; 
there  were  four  captains  made  that  day;  if  you  look  at  the  record 
you  will  find  that  those  are  the  men. 

y.  That  is  right;  he  was  made  captain  on  December  8,  1890, 
the  same  day  that  you  were?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  an  OfBcer  Whittle  of  the  Nineteenth  pre- 
cinct; do  you  remember  him?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  big  stout  fellow?     A.  Yes,  sir  [ 

Q.  Wasn't  it  well  known  in  the  precinct  that  he  had  paid 
some  money  for  his  appointment?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  boasted 
about  it. 

Q.  What  were  his  boasts?  A.  Well,  he  said  he  had  paid  to 
get  on;  anybody  could  get  on  for  $300, 

Q.  Did  he  say  to  whom  he  had  paid  the  money?  A.  No;  I 
never  heard  that. 

Q,  Whittle  is  on  the  force  yet?  A.  I  think  he  is  up  in  Mor- 
risania  somewhere;  he  was  transferred  some  years  ago  from 
there. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow:  '  "J 

Q.  When  you  made  your  contributions  to  the  inspectors  how 
did  you  arrive  at  the  amount  of  money  you  were  to  hand  them? 
A.  Oh,  well,  you  generally  judge  what  you  thought  wa«  right 

Q,  How  did  you  come  to  that  conclusion;  was  it  a  percentage 
of  the  whole  amount  you  received?     A.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  About  what  was  the  percentage?  A  About  40  or  45  per 
cent 

Q.  From  40  to  45  per  cent?  A.  Yes;  the  collector  would  get 
twenty  per  cent. 

Q.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  the  inspectors  knew  the  value 
of  each  of  these  precincts?  A.  Not  exactly  to  the  dollar,  but 
pretty  near. 

Q.  The  general  value  of  them?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Within  a  reasonable  amount?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  Now,  captain,  X  know  that  you  are  somewhat  weary?  A. 
I  am. 

Q.  I  want  to  discharge  yoa  as  soon  as  possible,  and  I  may  feel 
called  upon  to  recall  you  at  a  later  date  to  ask  you  further 
questions  which  may  escape  my  memory  just  now,  and  which 
may  occur  to  me  meantime;  I  want  that  letter?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  fact,  I  would  like  that  yon  send  it  down  to-  my  office 
to-morrow,  will   you?     A   Yes.   sir. 

Q.  That  letter  of  Mr,  Sheehan?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q-  Is  there  anything  else  that  occurs  to  your  memory  or 
recollection  now  that  you  feel  bound  and  justified  in  testifying 
to,  under  your  oath  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  without  reservation, 
that  I  have  not  asked  you?  A.  There  is  nothing  that  T  ean 
remember:  I  came  here  with  the  intention  of  tellins  the  truth, 
and  the  whole  truth  without  any  reservation  whatever,  and  I 
hare  done  so  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  the  best  ot  my 
conscience. 

Q.  In  regard  to  the  workings  of  the  whole  department?  A.  I 
have  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything  I  know. 

Q.  If  anything  has  escaped  your  memory,  if  your  memory  lie 
directed  to  any  specific  point  and  it  recurs  to  you,  you  will  notify 
me?     A.  I  will  certainly  do  so. 
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Q.  You  have  come  here  and  performed  an  act  in  the  service 
of  the  State,  which  may  subject  you  to  criticism?  A.  I  know  it 
will.; 

Q.  Pos^bly  abuse;  you  understand  that?    A.  I  Itnow  it  will. 

Q.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  owing  to  the  developments  before 
this  committee,  showing  the  corrupt  and  rotten  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  police  department,  you  feel  justified  in  coming  for- 
ward and  stating  all  you  know?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  ihe  benefit  of  the  people  of  this  city  and  of  this  State? 
A.  I  feel  that  the  pillars  of  the  church  are  falling  and  have 
fallen,  ajid  I  feel  in  justice  to  my  wife  and  my  children  that  I 
should  do   this. 

Q.  The  pillars  of  the  temple  hare  fallen;  when  you  say  the 
pillars  of  the  church,  that  is,  do  you  mean  the  structure  of  the 
police  department?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  feel  that  the  whole  structure  has. been  exposed  to  such 
an  extent,  and  its  inner  rottenness  and  corruption  so  exposi;d, 
that  you  are  justified  in  coming  forward  and  stating  your  parti- 
cipation?   A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  you  have  found  in  your  long  y^irs  of  service, 
22  years  of  service,  that  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  Xew 
York  has  grown  to  he  corrupt  to  the  core;  is  it  not  a  fact?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Is  there  any  recognition  of  merit  at  all  in  the  department 
as  now  conducted,  apart  from  money  considerations  or  political 
influence?  A,  To  a  very  small  extent;  it  is  either  politics  or 
money. 

Q.  So  it  makes  no  difference  how  good  an  ordinary  policeman 
performs  his  duty,  or  how  excellent  his  record,  there  is  no  pro- 
motion for  him?  A.  There  is  in  exceptional  cases;  where,  for 
instance,  a  man  committed  some  very  meritorious  act  which, 
Tvould  call  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  public,  where  the  com- 
missioners would  lake  action  probably  and  promote  him. 

Q.  But  as  a  general  rule  he  must  either  have  political  influ- 
ence or  money  considerations?     A.  That  is  generally  the  case, 

Q.  *rhat  has  a  very  demoralizing  influence  on  the  efBciency  of 
the  force,  has  it  not?  A.  The  rank  and  file  are  all  right  if  only 
properly  Iiandled. 
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By  Mr.  GofE:  '  '     '     •: 

Q.  The  condition  of  affairs  which  has  been  sworn  to  by  yon 
tonching  the  bribery  and  corruption  in  the  police  department, 
does  it  pervade  the  whole  department?  A.  I  want  to  say  one 
thing  in  favor  of  Superintendent  Byrnes;  I  really  think  that 
Superintendent  Byrnes  la  an  honest  and  fair  man,  and  intends 
to  do  wha.t  is  right,  if  he  were  really  not  hampered,  and  allowed 
to  do  what  he  wants  to  do;  I  think  this  is  the  secret  of  the  whole 
trouble.    . 

Q.  Outside  of  this  one  man  that  you  exempt,  can  you  say  that 
outside  of  this  one  man,  that  the  system  itself  is  corrupt?  A. 
It  is,  to  the  core. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  You  think  that  if  Superintendent  Byrnes  wa«  not  ham- 
pered by  other  forces,  the  police  force  would  he  well  admlnla- 
tered?     A.  I   think   they   would;  from   my   knowledge    of   the 
superintendent's  character,  and  the  way  he  has  handled  affairs. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  How  do  you  account  for  it  that  you  didn't  have  to  pay  for 
your  promotion?    A.  I  was  one  of  the  favorable  exceptions;  a 
child  of  circumstances.    '. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Were  you  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall  at  the  time?  A.  No,  I 
never  was  a  member  of  Tammany  Hall;  I  waa  a  member  of 
the  Voorhis  Democracy  at  the  time  Commissioner  Voorhis  waa 
the  head  of  it. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  any  other  captain  in  your  time  to 
be    appointed     without    paying    for    his    appointment?     A.  I 
oouldn't  say  that;  I  don't  know  what  other  captains  did;  I  know 
I  didn't. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Didn't  you  render  some  special  services  as  sergeant  during 
a  strike  or  something  of  that  kind  before  you  were  appointed.    . 

Mr,  Goff. —  ^e  has  stated  so. 

A.  I  received  honorable  mention  twice;  I  got  the  medal  of 
honor  from  the  department  and  also  the  gold  and  diamond 
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lae^  from  the  citizens  of  the  precinct  for  raiding  out  the 
thieves  there;  I  sent  over!  1,200  people  to  State  prison  whom  I 
arrested  myself  in  seven  years  as  a  detective. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  po  yon  think  that  had  sojmething  to  do  with  yonr  pro- 
motion? A.  I  think  Commissioner  Voorhia  looked  those  mat- 
ters over;  I  think  he  saw  my  two  honorable  mentions  and  the 
way  I  was  treated  by  the  citizens,  and  having  made  highest  per- 
centage before  the  civil  service  examination,  99  and  a  fraction, 
lent  of  35  or  36  applicants  —  I  made  the  highest  percentage, 
and  he  said  when  the  promotions  were  made  that  he  would 
take  the  highest  man  on  tlie  list,  that  is,  taking  his  standing 
©n  the  civil  service  list,  his  record  in  the  department  and  his  ser- 
vice as  an  officer;  he  took  all  into  consideration,  and  opon  the 
strength  of  that  I  was  made  a  captain. 

Mr.  Goli. — <.'aptain,  we  will  excuse  you  from  further  attend- 
ance at  this  seKPimi.  with  the  understanding  and,  in  fact,  ex- 
press instruction  that  in  case  we  should  call  upon  you,  you  will 
hold  yourself  in  readiness  to  appear  before  this  committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  And  the  captain  will  consider  himself 
still  under  subpoena, 

Mr.  Goff. —  Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  commencement  of 
Ithe  week  now  closing  we  fondly  hoped  that  this  would  be  our 
closing  night,  but  inasmuch  as  we  can  not,  through  time  occu- 
pied by  examinations,  and  there  are  some  interesting  examina- 
tion^ yet  remaining  for  us  to  go  through  with,  we  feel  the 
necessity  because  of  public  interests  and  the  interests  of  tliis 
committee  to  ask  you  to  adjourn  now  until  Wednesday  morning. 
We  will  be  here  promptly  on  time  and  continue  this  investiga- 
tion as  long  as  we  can. 

Chairtm/anl  Lexow. —  Tes;  but  I  think  ,it  is  only,  fair  toi  say 
[flus,  Mr.  Goff,  that  we  can  give  but  very  little  more  time  to 
open  eyiimJTiiiticmf;;  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  meet 
privntplv  I'-Hh  the  counsel  and  receive  suggestions  and  formu- 
late some  plan  for  legislation.  You  must  not  forget  that  we  are 
only  one  week  away  now  from  our  legislative  period,  when  we 
must  go  to  Albany,  and  you  know  that  nothing  has  been  done, 
practically,  in  that  line  as  yet. 

Mr.Goflf . —  We  have  not  had  an  opportunity. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  not  had  time  to  do  it;  and  inas- 
much as  we  liave  now  a  general  basis  upon  which  legislation 
can  be  formulated,  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  considered 
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seriously  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  ue  to  go  almost 
immediately  into  execative  session  when  we  reconvene  next 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  G^oB.— There  are  some  matters  which  I  will  sub- 
mit, and  some  witnesses  which'  I  think  are  in  the  category 
of  necessary  witnesses  that  we  can  not  close  this  examination 
without  We  will  get*  through  those  examinations  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  There  are  a  great  many  witness-s 
touching  general  matters,  particular  and  incidental,  whose 
testimony  we  would  like  to  place  upon  the  reccwd.  We  will 
have  to  forego  that  pleasure,  however,  and  limit  ourselves  to 
examination  of  the  officials  of  the  department  as  nearly  as  we 
can  for  the  remaining  time.  As  I  say,  I  had  hoped  sincerely 
that  we  could  have  closed  to-night.  It  has  been  a  pretty 
laborious  sessjon  upon  us,  but  I  know  the  committee  always 
had  that  spirit,  as  I  have  had,  to  continue  until  the  very  last 
hour.  I  am  ready  to  ait  up  nights  with  the  committee  after  tiie 
testimony  is  closed  to  assist  them  in  their  labors. 

Chairman  Lexow. — This  is  the  seventieth  session  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  seventieth  day  on  which  testimony  has  been  taken. 
While  we  do  not  mind  how  much  time  we  devote  to  a  public 
service  of  this  kind,  yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  a 
report  to  the  Legislature;  and  in  order  to  make  that  report  we 
will  have  to  meet  together  and  consult  about  matters  of  this 
kind.  That  is  going  to  take,  not  hours,  but  days,  and  we  have 
only  a  few  days  left  now  before  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  It  seems  to  me  there  can  not  be  any 
remedial  legisilation  untiJ  this  committee  reports.  We  have 
all  the  facts  to  make  a  complete  case.  A  sufflcient  ciise  has 
been  made  to  justify  any  kind  of  radical  legislation  that  the 
people  of  New  York  city  may  want. 

Jfr.  GofF. — I  think  if  you  had  nothing  but  to-day's  testimony 
you   would  have   quite  enough. 

Senator  O'Connor.— Yes,  New  York  city  ought  to  have  a 
reorganization  of  the  poliee  force  as  quickly  as  pos.sible, 

Mr.  Goff.^ — I  was  prepared,  Senators,  to  ask  for  a  session  on 
next  Monday,  in  order  to  hurry  the  time;  but  inasmuch  as  that 
is  Christmas  eve  and  many  of  the  Senators  are  away  from  tlieir 
families  and  their  homes,  it  would  be  against  all  precedent, 
sentimental  feelings  and  everything  of  the  kind  to  ask  a  session 
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on  that  day.     So  we  will  adjoura   until  Wednesday  morning, 
and  I  hope  the  committee  will  get  through  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Chairman  Lexow.— Tlie  committee  stand  adjourned  until  next 
Wednesday  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 


Proceedings  of  the  Seventy-first  session  of  the  committee, 
Wednesday,  December  26,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmnnd  O'Connor, 
Jacob  A.  Cantor,  George  W.  Robertson,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound 
and  Daniel  Bradley. 

John  W.  Coff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel 
for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff,— Is  Sergeant  Walsh  in  court?  i.Xo  answer.)  Pa- 
trolman McNally  in  court?  (No  answer.)  Is  there  an  officer 
of  the  Eleventh  precinct  here?  (No  answer.)  I  desire  to  place 
on  record,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  a  letter  referred  to  in 
Captain  Sehmi'ttberger's  testimony  received  from  Mr.  Sheehaai, 
bearing  Commissioner  Sheehan's  signature.  "  April  5, 1893.  My 
dear  Captain :  "  The  bearer  of  this  note,  Mr.  Proctor,  has  re- 
quested an  introduction.  I  have  known  the  gentleman  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  During  the  years  that  I  was  secretary  of  the  Aqne- 
duct  Commission,  Mr.  Proctor  was  connected  with  the  commis- 
sion. He  is  well  and  favorably  known  throughout  the  city, 
and  recognized  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  thorough  gentleman. 
Any  favor  conferred  on  him  will  be  appreciated  by,  Yours  very 
truly,  John  C.  Sheehan."  Affecting  the  relations  testified  to  by 
Captain  Schmittberger  as  between  himself  and  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  I  have  to  place  on  record  the  following:  "Commis- 
sioners' Office,  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  Kew  York,  SCO 
Mulberry  street.  New  York,  September  19,  1893.  Captain  Max 
F.  Schmittberger,  Twenty-second  precinct.  My  dear  Captain. — 
I  am  interested  in  the  bearer  of  this  note,  Thomas  Murphy,  of 
422  West  Twenty-ninth  street.  If  you  can  get  him  appointed 
as  conductor  on  the  Broadway  road,  I  would  be  muck  obliged 
to  you.  Very  truly  yours,  John  C.  Sheehan,  per  A.  P.  S., 
Secretary." 

"  Commissioners'  Office,  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  300  Mulberry  street,  New  York,  September  25,  1893. 
Captain  Ulax  F.   Schmittberger,  Twenty-second   precinct.     My 
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'dear  Captain. —  Commissioner  Slieehan  desires  me  to  write  to 
you  on  behalf  of  the  bearer,  Charles  Davis,  327  West  Twentjr 
ninth  street,  who  is  anxious  to  be  appointed  a  driver  on  the 
Eighth  avenue  road.  The  commissioner  wiill  appreciate  any- 
thing jou  may  be  able  to  do  for  him.  Very  truly  yours,  A.  P. 
Sherman,  Secretary." 

"  Brown  &  Sheehan,  attorneys  and  counsel  or  s-at-1  aw,  258 
Broadway,  John  C  Sheehan,  Edward  Browne.  September  1, 
1893,  Captain  Max  F,  Schmittberger,  captain  Twenty-second 
precinct.  My  dear  Captain.— I  have  handed  this  note  to  the 
bearer,  William  Shroeber,  219  West  Twenty-eighth  street,  and 
recommend  him  to  present  it  to  you.  I  am  very  anxious  to 
get  him  a-position  on  the  Eighth  avenue  or  other  street  rail- 
road. If  you  can  help  him  to  get  the  place,  I  would  be  very 
much  obliged.     Very  truly  yours,  John  C.  Sheehan." 

Two  of  the  letters  which  I  have  read  are  on  the  oflBcial  paper 
of  the  police  department,  and  one  on  the  official  paper  of  the 
law  firm  of  Browne  &  Sheehan,  of  which  Commissioner  Sheehan 
is  a  member;  and  the  one  introducing  Proctor  is  on  a  plain  sheet 
of  paper,  no  office  heading,  but  signed  by  Mr.  Sheehan  per- 
sonally. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Typewritten  signature  or  written  signa- 
ture? 

Mr,  Goff.—  ■^VpitteIl  signature.     All  are  written  signatures. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  does  not  substantially  vary  from  the 
Itetter  that  has  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  does  it? 

Mr.  Goff.— -I  have  not  read  the  letter,  but  from  what  I  heard. 
Senator,  I  believe  not.  This  is  a  letter  received  by  Mr.  Moss 
this  morning,  upon  the  office  paper  of  "  Browne  &  Sheehan, 
attorneys  and  counselors-at-law,  John  ,C.  Sheehan,  Edward 
Browne.'  Decemfcpr  24,  '3894.  Prank  Moss,  Esquire,  Morse 
building,  etc.  Dear  Sir. —  I  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  apparent 
kind  word  used  by  you  in  the  following  clipping,  which  was 
taken  from  one  of  the  morning  papers."  This  is  the  clipping: 
"  Mr.  Moss  was  asked  about  the  genuineness  of  the  letter  Police 
Commissioner  Sheehan  has  given  out  as  the  letter  he  gave  Proc- 
tor introducing  him  to  Captain  Schmittberger,  I  can  not  say 
whether  or  not  that  letter  is  like  the  original,  said  Mr,  Moss. 
It  is  in  effect  though;  and  I  do  not  believe  Mr,  Sheehan  would 
send  out  the  letter  unless  it  was  genuine."  The  letter  con- 
tinues, "At  a  time  when  there  appears  to  be  a  determination  to 
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rliin  and  destroy  me',  whether  rightly  or  wrongfully,  I  assure 
you  that  even  these  few  woiiis  are  appreciated.  Yours  respect- 
fally,  John  C.  Sheehan."  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
signature,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  these  gentlemen.  So  far  as 
this  committee  and  this  counsel  are  concerned  I  can  say  now 
}iul)licly  and  officially  that  there  never  has  teen  a  determina- 
tion or  a  wish  to  ruin  or  destroy  Mr.  Sheehan,  or  any  other  man, 
liefore  this  committee;  and  so'  far  as  this  committee  or  its 
fcoonsel  have  been,  are  concerned,  or  will  be  concerned  in  any 
matter  relating  to  5Ir.  Sheehan,  or  any  other  man  whose  name 
has  been  mentioned  before  this  committee,  it  is  neither  the 
purpose  or  intention  to  ruin  or  destroy  any  man;  but,  if  his 
public  acts  be  of  such  a  nature  that  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
he  must  be  ruined  or  destroyed,  then  let  ruin  or  destruction 
follow,  not  of  our  making,  not  our  creating 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Providing  it  is  a  ruin  or  destruction  that 
naturally  follows  from  the  witness's  own  acts. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  is  what  I  say. 
Chairman    Lexow.— I   do   not    think   the    letter   necessarily 
implies  a  stricture  upon  this  committee  or  its  counsel. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  want  Captain  Meakira.  Is  Captain  Meakim  in 
eourt? 

Chairman    Lexow. — He   may   be   in    the    corridor. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  do  not  think  so,  Senator.  On  my  list  he  is . 
returned  as  being  sick.  Captain  Meakim  has  been  in  attend- 
ance some  days  last  week  any  way,  if  not  all  the  days.  I  am 
\er}-  sorry  for  the  captain  if  he  is  sick.  I  would  like  him  to 
become  convalescent  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  strange  the  wit- 
nesses I  wanted  to  calll  first  this  morning  are  sick.  OfBcer 
JShalvey,  take  the  stand. 

Officer  Edward  Shalvey,  recalled  as  a  witness,  testified  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  force?  A.  Thirty-three 
^ears  and  nine  months. 

Q.  Thirty-three  years  and  nine  months?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  think  that  is  the  oldest  active  man  in  the  service 
that  we  yet  have  had,  Senators.  He  has  been  33  years  and  9 
months  on  the  force. 
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Q.  You  have  not  applied  for  retirement,  officer?     A.  No,  sir. 

«j  And  jou  are  able  to  do  duty?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  jou  been  acting  as  wardman  for  any  length  of  tims? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  precinct?     A.  Seventh. 

y.  Where?  A.  The  Seventh,  the  Fourth,  the  old  Seventeenth' 
which  is  now   the  present  Fourteenth, 

Q.  The  present  Fourteenth,  that  was  the  old  Seventeenth?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  in  any  other  precinct  as  wardman?  A.  Th& 
Twelfth. 

Q.  In  any  other  precinct  as  wardman?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  in  the  Fifteenth?     A,  No,  sir, 

Q,  Well,  the  Fourteenth  is  the,  station-house  in  Fifth  street 
and  First  avenue,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  the  Twelfth  is  Union  Market?  A,  No,  sir;  Delaneey 
aBd  Attorney  streets. 

Q,  And  to  what  precinct  are  you  attached  now?  A,  I  am 
attached  to  the  Third  precinct.  \ 

Q.  That  is  City  Hall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  wardman  in  the  Fourteenth  or  the  old 
Seventeenth?     A.  About  nine  months, 

Q.  What  captain  did  you  serve  under?  A,  Captain  Mount 
aad  Captain  Siebert 

Q.  Did  you  serve  under  any  other  captain  in  that  precinct? 
A,  No,  sir.  ,  ; 

Q.  When  you  went  to  the  Twelfth  precinct,  Delaneey  street, 
what  captain  did  you  first  serve  under?    A,  Captain  Webb. 

Q,  Is  Captain  Webb  on  the  active  force  now?  A.  No,  sir; 
he  has  retired. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  as  wardman  under  Captain  Webb? 
.A.   It  is  ab'iat  three  vears. 

Q,  W^hat  captain  succeeded  Captain  Webb?  A.  Captain 
Dougherty. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  under  Captain  Dougherty?  A. 
About  a  year  and  a  half.  , 

Q.  What  captain  succeeded  Dougherty?    A,  Captain  ^leakira. 

Q.  How  long  did  you  serve  under  Captain  Meakim?  A,  Some 
where  about  the  same  time, 

Q,  What   captain   succeeded   Meakim?     A,  Captain    Scbultz, 

Q,  How    long    did    you    serve    as    wardman    under   Captain 
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Schultz?    A,  From  December,  1893,  up  to  September  last,  when 
I  was  remanded  to  patrol  duty.  , 

.Q.  How  long  was  that?  A.  About  nine  months. 
Q.  During  jou  three  years'  service  or  thereabouts  under  Cap- 
tain Webb,  in  that  precinct,  did  you  collect  any  money  from 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  have  not  served  three 
years  in  that  precinct  under  Captain  Webb;  not  quite  three 
years;  I  went  there  in  1889,  and  Captain  Webb  was  retired — 
no;  I  went  there  in  1888,  and  Captain  Webb  wa«  retired  in  the 
fall,  I  think,  ov  the  summer  of  1890. 

Q.  Well,  from  the  fail  of  1888  to  the  summer  or  fall  of  1890, 
continuing  about  two  years,  did  you  collect  money  from  the  dis- 
orderly-houses —  houses  of  iill-fame  —  in  thkt  precinct  as  ward- 
man?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us  the  number  of  houses  from  which  you 
collected?  A.  No,  sir;  because  there  are  very  few  houses  of 
prostitution  in  that  precinct,  very  few. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  from  any  other  persons  than  the  keepers 
of  disorderly-hcuses  ?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  persons?     A.  Liquor  dealers. 
Q.  Liguor  dealers?     A.  And  pool-rooms. 
Q.  And  policy  shops?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  class  of  people  that  you  collected  money  from? 
A.  No;  I  think  not. 

Q.  That  all?     A.  That  is  about  all;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Now,  we  have    it;   keepers    of   houses  of    ill-fame,  liquor 
dealers,  policy  shops  and  pool-rooms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  These  four  classes?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  collected  eveiy  month  from  each  of  these  four 
classes,  did  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  by  whose  orders  or  directions  did  you  make  these 
collections?  A.  Well,  it  being  the  custom,  it  came  from  the 
captain's  knowledge.     . 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  the  captain  with  refer- 
ence to  it?    A.  Not  unless  there  would  be  trouble. 

Q.  And  in  case  there  were  trouble?  A.  Then  we  would  try 
and  suppr^s  -them.    , 

Q.  Even   though  they  paid?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ( 

Q.  How  was  that,   officer;  explain  that  to   us?     A.  Well,  if 

there  was  a  bouse  of  ill-fame  or  a  disorderly-house  in  any  street 
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OP  block  that  was  complained  of  by  any  respectable  perBon, 
why,  we  would  remove  them  from  there. 

Q.  Even  though  they  had  been  paying?  A.  Even  though 
they  had  been  paying. 

By  Chairman  Ijexow: 

Q.  sYou  recejive  protection  on  the  assumption  that  they 
behave  properly?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  If  they  had  not  behaved  properly,  so  complaints  were  made, 
you  considered  then  the  protection  they  paid  did  not  protect 
th«n?    A.  No,  sir. , 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  In  such  cases  as  those  you  have  described  were  there  any 
threats  made  by  the  keepers  of  these  houses  to  squeal?  A.  I 
haven't  heard  so. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  were  indifferent  about  such  threats?  A.  - 
Well,  no;  I  was  not  indifferent. 

Q.  Well,  there  never  had  been  any  cases  of  squealing  among 
■tiiose  people,  had  there,  that  is,  been  charges  against  you,  for 
collecting  the  money?    A.  No,  sir.  ■  \ 

Senator  O'Connor.—  I  wish  you  would  ask  the  witness*  what  he 
means  about  disorderly-houses  acting  orderly,  and  having  no 
Srouble. 

Mr.  Gpff.—  We  will  get  at  that  in  a  moment 
■    Q.  The  point  of  that  is,  ofScer,  is  it  not,  that  these  houses 
;wouId  go  on  and  conduct  their  unlawful  business,  jo-ovided 
Bome  citizens  did  not  complain  of  them,  or  some  public  outrage 
,was  not  committed  in  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  is  about  the  size  of  it?    A.  That  is  it,  sir, 

Q  And  when  you  said  they  should  conduct  their  places  in  the 
proper  manner,  you  meant  that  their  places  should  be  condncted 
without  attracting  public  attention?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  as  to  compel  the  police  to  act?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  idea?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  tell  us  what  you  did  ev^y  montl;  just  tell 
OS  how  you  went  to  work,  and  what  you  did?  A.  Well,  I  nsel 
to  go  wherever  these  places  were,  or  they  would  come  to  me 
and  hand  me  the  money,  and  I  would  put  it  in  bulk  and  hand 
It  to  <yaptaln  Webb,  and  he  would  allow  a  certain  portion  for 
myself. 
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Q.  What  is  that;  20  per  cent?  A.  I  can  not  tell;  it  might 
be  less,  or  might  be  more. ' 

Q.  Was  there  any  understanding  as  to  the  allowance  between 
yourself  and  the  captain?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  were  not  in  uniform'  at  that  time?     A.  "No,  sir. 

Q.  And,  practically  speaking,  that  formi,'d  the  main  j-art  of 
your  business  —  your   duty?    A.  Yes,   sir.  j 

Q.  About  what  scale  did  you  assess  those  houses,  those  peo- 
ple, the  pool-sellers,  the  policy  dealers,  the  liquor  dealers,  and 
the  houses  of  i'il-fame?  A.  Well,  a  pool-room  at  (hat  tinio  was 
paying  $50  a  month.  ' 

Q.  How  much?     A,  Fifty  dollars  a  month. 

Q.  Was  that  sum'  arrived  at  by  agreement  between  yourself 
and  the  pool-room  keepers?    A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  and  how  much  were  the  policy  dealers  paying?  A. 
Twenty  dollars  a  month.  ' 

Q.  And  how  much  were  the  liquor  dealers  paying?  A,  They 
were  paying  about  $2  a  month.  ' 

Q.  About  ¥2  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  were  the  houses  of  ill-fame  paying?  A.  From 
«10  to  $25. 

Q.  According  to  the  house,  I  suppose,  and  the  number  of 
inmates,  I  suppose?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  was  the  average  you  collected  during  those  months 
from  all  sources?    A.  The  highest  average,  or  the  average? 

O.  Yes:  the  average.     A.  It  amounted  to  |iOO. 

Q.  Sometimes  you  went'  over  that?    A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  Could  you  give  us  the  highest  amount  you  ever  collected 
per  month  there?     A.  I  may  have  collected  $fiOO. 

Q.  Now,  about  the  liquor  dealers,  for  instance,  that  small 
sum  is  somewhat  extravagant;  how  did  you  come  to  accept  from 
them  or  collect  from  them  about  $2  a  month?  A'.  I  never 
collected  from  them;  that  was  given  through  the  association. 

Q.  Through  the  local  association?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  secretary  of  the  association?     A.  By  the  president. 

Q.  By  the  president  of  the  association;  and  were  there  any 
liquor  dealers  there  who  were  not  members  of  the  local  associa- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who   did   not  pay?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  penalty  to  the  liquor  dealers  who  did  nnf 
pay;  or  the  advantage  to  the  liquor  dealers  who  did  nav?  .\. 
The  advantage  was  that  they  would  not  be  arrested,  those  that 
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paid,  on  Sunday;  we  would  protect  them  as  well  as  could  be; 
very  often  they  were  arrested. 

y.  And  those  that  did  not  pay  were  liable  to  be  arrested  on 
any  Sunday?    A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  That  was  the  understood  agreement?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  Jietwefin  the  Liquor  Uealers'  Associauon  and  yoiirseK? 
A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  president  of  the  Liqnor  Dealers'  Association 
at  thlat  time?     A.  Alderman  Clancy. 

Q.  With  regard  to  the  pool-rooms,  the  policy  shops  and  the 
disrcpul^ble  houses,  you  went  to  each  of  tboj^e  placcis.  did  you, 
or  they  went  to  you?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was  brought  to  me;  I  some- 
times would  go  to  the  poolroom  myself. 

Q.  But  generally  it  was  brought  to  you?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.   To   the  station-house?     A.  Yes,   sir.  , 

ii-  Was  there  a  designated  place?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  the  designated  place?  A.  Well,  T  us-  d  to  meet 
the  niiiD  ar  hi?  house. 

Q.  At  your  house?    A.  No;  at  his  house,  collecting  the  policy. 

Q.  Whoiie  house?     A.  Mr.  McCabe's. 

Q.  He  ran  all  the  policy-shops  in  that  precinct?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  all;  lhei('  was  another  man  by  the  nan;  of  Mr.  Friedman 
tli;'l.  used  to  cume  and  >iay. 

Q  Hut  !■<  iwctn  the  two  they  ran  ;i!f  th'j  pulicy-shopa?  i.. 
Yes;  tiicy  pa'd  for  them. 

'2-  They  ui.iesented  them?    A.  They  re;)?es  r<''!i  thtui;  ye?-. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame.  How  did  they 
pay?    A.  Well,  they  paid  in  $10,  ¥15  and  $20. 

Q,  Uow  did  they  give  you  the  money;  was  if  thfui^h  an  agent 
or  representative?  A.  Sometimes  through  an  agent  and  some- 
times diveftly, 

Q.  Who  was  the  agent  at  the  time  they  paid  through  an 
agent?     A.  Max  Hochatein. 

Q.  Now,  the  pool-rooms,  did  they  pay  individually,  or  collect- 
ively through  an  agent?     A.  Individually. 

Q.  You  know,  officer,  though  that  Max  Hochstein,  as  a  matter 
of  notoriety  and  common  knowledge,  was  a  professional  straw 
bondsman  around  Essex  Market  police  court?  A.  I  can't  say 
about  being  a  professional  straw  bondsman. 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it?    A.  I  have  read  of  it. 
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Q.  Outside  of  what  you  read  of  it  did  you  not  liear  it  tlifongh 
the  precinct?  A.  I  thought  he  had  property  enough  to  go  on 
tliose  bonds. 

Q.  You  knew  he  went  frequently  on  those  bonds  in  the  police 
courts?  A.  No;  I  do  not  know  personally  myself;  he  went  fre- 
quently- on  them ;  I  know  he  has  been  on  bonds, 

Q.  If  1  am  not  mistaken  I  think  that  the  green  goods  people  did 
not  make  a  headquarters  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  those?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  months  that  you  collected  $600  while  Captain  Webb 
was  in  command  of  the  precinct,  how  much  did  you  give  Captain 
Webb  out  of  that  $600?  A.  He  used  to  talie  it,  and  give  it  to 
me. 

Q.  You  gave  him  the  whole  sum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  returned  you  a  certain  portion  of  it?-   A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  IJot  you  said,  as  I  understood  you,  20  per  cent.?  A.  About 
that. 

Q.  Now,  did  the  captain  ever  go  over  with  you  the  list  of  the 
bouses  so  that  he  knew  your  accounts  were  right  and  straight? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  were  turning  in  all  the  money  you  collected? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  never  was  any  talk  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  tell  him  the  number  of  houses  or  number  of 
persons?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hand  him  a  memoranda  in  writing,  or  list  of 
the  houses  or  persons  from  whom  you  collected  the  money?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  pretty  well  aware  of  the  persons — the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  were  paying  money,  aiid  who  should  pay? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  He  knew  how  much  he  was  entitled  to  receive  monthly 
from  you?  A.  That  would  vary;  some  months  it  would  be  more 
and  some  months  less. 

(J.  Substantially  the  amount?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff:     ,  '  ■  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  pay  to  Captain  Webb  all  the  money  that  yoii  col- 
lected every  month  while  he  was  captain  of  that  precinct?  A. 
Well,  there  may  be  some  little  instances  that  I  did  not, 

Q.  Well,  was  there  any  month  while  he  was  captain  of  that 
precinct  in  which  you  did  noit  pay  him  money  that  you  col- 
lected?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  little  instance  that  you  speak  of,  were  they  the  exo^ 
tions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Those  were  little  things  that  you  picked  up  yourself?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  you  thought  belonged  to  yourself?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  this  money  was  paid  to  Captain  Webb,  was  it  not, 
he  being  the  captain  of  the  police  in  that  precinct,  as  a  bribe 
from  those  people  who  were  violating  the  law  that  he  would 
not  interfere  with  them  in  their  violation  of  law?       Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  not  what  it  was  paid  for?  A.  That  is  about  what 
It  was  paid  for;  that  is  what  I  understood. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  people  who  paid  you  the  moDey  under- 
stood they  paid  you  for?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  as  agent  for  the  captain  received  it  from  those 
people  to  give  it  to  him?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  wish  to  correct,  Mr. 
Goff,  that  under  Captain  Webb's  administration  there  I  had 
not  collected  any  policy  money  myself  under  his  administration; 
I  collected  liquor  dealers,  and  pool-rooms,  and  others,  and  dis- 
opderly-houaes,  but  no  policy  under  Oaptaiu  Webb's 
admi  ni  stration . 

Q.  Were  there  any  policy-shops  then  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  How  did  they  pay  for  protection?  A.  Through  somebody 
else. 

Q.  Through  somebody  else,    not  through  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  those  people  who  paid  to  you,  Officer  Shalvey, 
when  they  paid  they  paid  to  you  as  the  representative  of  the 
captain?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  They  knew  that?    A.  It  was  so  understood. 
Q.  And  you  stated  to  those  people  at  one  time  or  another, 
that  the  money  was  for  the  captain,  did  you  not?     A.  I  may 
have  said  so;  but  I  can  not  remember  any  instance. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  for  the  captain?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  And  you  turned  over  your  collections  every  month  to  the 
captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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<^.  Do  jou  remember  any  circumstances  of  wliich  the  captain 
spoke  to  you  about  the  moneys?  A.  I  can  not. 

By  ChairmaD  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  an  agreement  between  you  and  the  captain  fot 
yon  to  receive  20  per  cent?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Then  you  received  that,  or  received  that  money,  as  the 
result  of  a  general  custom?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  speak  of  general  custom,  you  meaJi  a  cus- 
tom applying  to  other  precincts  in  the  city  tj  your  knowledge? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  know  of  that. 

Q.  The  custom  you  l;now  of  existing  in  your  own  particular 
precinct?    A.  In  my  own  particular  precinct. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  we  want  to  have  this  matter  clear  upon  the  record, 
that  all  the  moneys  that  you  collected  from  the  sources  wliich 
you  have  described  and  named,  you  turned  the  moneys  over  to 
the  captain  in  the  first  instance?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  whatever  compensation  went  to  you  was  given  by 
the  captain  to  yon  after  you  had  given  him  over  the  money  in 
gross?  A.  That  was  under  Captain  Webb's  administration  in 
that  way.  I 

Q.  I  am  talking  about  Captain  Webb;  now,  what  siiape  did 
you  hand  the  money  over  to  the  captain?    A.  In  bills. 

Q.  In  the  station-house?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Were  they  in  roll,  or  in  an  envelope?    A.  In  a  roll. 

Q.  What  were  they?    A,  In  a  roll. 

Q,  Did  he  count  the  bills  as  soon  as  you  gave  him  the  roll? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  after  he  counted  the  bills  he  gave  you  some  com- 
pensation for  collecting  the  money  for  him,  is  that  it?    A.  Yea. 

Q.  And  you  accepted  it  as  a  compensation  for  collecting  the 
money  for  him,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Could  you  tell  us,  ofQcer,  how  much  money  you  paid  to 
Captain  Webb  altogether  while  he  was  captain  of  your  pre- 
cinct?   A.  No,  sir;   I  could  not. ' 

Q,  You  were  over  two  years  there,  were  you  not?  A.  From 
1888  to  1890  under  Captain  Webb.  [ 

Q.  What  part  of  the  year  1888?     A.  I  was  present  there  —  1 
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think  it  was  from  February,  1888,  and  Captain  Webb  was  retired 
August,  1890.  I 

Q.  So  that  that  would  be  two  years  and  six  months  you 
were  acting  under  Captain  AVebb  and  you  paid  him  on  an 
average  of  $400  a  month?    A,  No;  not  as  much  as  that. 

Q.  I  am  striking  an  average;  some  months  you  paid  him  as 
high  as  $600;  you  collected  for  Mm  around  as  high  as  |600? 
A,  Not  under  Captain  Webb  as  high  as  that;  that  was  when 
the  policy  firms  paid. 

Q.  I  am  directing  your  attention  to  the  captain,  and  I  wish 
you  to  proceed  step  by  step,  because  that  is  the  way  we  can 
get  the  matter  clear  on  the  record;  what  was  the  average  that 
you  paid  Captain  T^'ebb;  give  us  the  average  as  nearly  as  you 
can  approximate?    A.  It  might  be  about  $300. 

Q.  Abput  $300  a  month;  by  computation,  officer,  that  would 
amount  to  the  sum  of  $9,000  while  you  were  acting  for  Captain 
Webb  in  that  precinct,  according  to  computation;  two  years 
and  six  months,  that  would  be  $3,600  a  year  from  that  source 
alone?    (No  answer.)  I 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Just  $9,000. 

Q.  Well,  after  Captain  Webb  left  the  precinct,  what  captain 
succeeded  him?    A.  Captain  Doherty. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Will  you  not  ask  him  whether  he  knew 
of  anybody  else  who  collected  during  that  time  for  policies  for 
Captain  Webb;  he  says  he  did  not? 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Just  answer  that  question;  you  say  you  did  not  collect 
from  policy  under  Captain  Webb;  do  you  know  whether  any 
one  else  collected  policy  for  him?  A.  I  understood  that  Mr. 
McCabe  used  to  do  it. 

Q.  The  man  from  whom  you  afterward  collected  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  he  paid  the  money  directly  to  the  captain?  A.  I 
don't  know. 

Q.  You  understood  that?  A.  No;  but  he  paid  for  the  poliry 
men. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  To  somebody  else  who  collected  for  the  captain?    A.  Yes. 
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Bj  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Policy  shops,  as  matter  of  fact,  were  in  operation  at  that 
time  in  the  precinct,  were  they  not?    A.  They  were. 

Q.  And  they  were  not  interfered  with  by  the  captain?    A.  No. 

Q.  Now,  you  say  Captain  Doherty  succeeded  Captain  Webb; 
how  long  did  he  remain  in  command;  I  think  it  was  nine  months 
you  stated?    A.  Oh,  longer  than  that;  17  or  18  months. 

Q.  That  is  from  1890,  in  the  month  of  August,  until  18927 
A.  Until  the  spring  of  1892. 

Q,  Well,  did  you  make  collections  from  these  variona  plac^ 
under  Captain  Doherty?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  then  make  collections  from  the  policy  dealers? 
'A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  the  change  made;  McCabe,  as  you  understood, 
'doing  the  collecting  while  Captain  Webb  waa  there,  and  when 
Captain  Doherty  came  you  made  the  collections,  or  McCabej 
how  were  these  collections  made?  A.  By  myself. 
•  Q,  Tell  us  the' process?  A.  I  saw  Mr.  McCabe  and  told  him 
ito  pay  the  money  to  me. 

Q.  Did  you  get  any  suggestion  or  direction  from  the  captain 
to  do  that?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  that  on  your  own  motion?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  On  your  own  responsibility?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  .Tfter  you  saw  McCabe,  did  he  pay  the  money?  .A?. 
Y'eB,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  under  Captain  Doherty  that  you  described 
the  houses  that  you  collected  from  while  you  tvere  collecting 
under  Captain  Doherty?    A.  That  is  about  the  same. 

Q.  Let  us  have  it  on  the  record,  please;  I  would  rather  have 
it  ill  your  words  than  mine?  A.  The  classes  of  the  places  were 
policy  shops,  pool-rooms,  liquor  dealers  and  disordm-ly  houses. 

Q.  Was  the  same  procedure  substantially  observed  by  yon 
under  Captain  Doherty  that  you  followed  under  Captain  Webb? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  collected  more  money  under  Captain  Dohertj 
than  Tou  did  under  Captain  Webb?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  collect  under  Captain  Doherty's 
administration  of  that  precinct?  A.  Well,  it  might  be  f  400  or 
1500. 

Q.  Four  hundred  dollars  to  f500  a  month?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Was  $500  the  outside  limit?    A.  I  could  not  say  posiiivi 
Q.  Could  it  be  f600?    A.  No. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ,  ^' 

Q.  You  said  before  it  was  $600,  tlie  highest?  A.  Yes;  the 
highest. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 
Q.  Was  that  under  Captain  Dohertj?     A.  i  think  it  was, 
Q.  Are  you  not  certain  about  it?    A.  No,  sip;  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  it — no,  it  does  not. 

By   Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  How  was  your  compensation  or  share  arranged  for 
between  Captain  Doherty  and  yourself?  A.  Well,  there  was 
no  arrangement;  I  deducted  then  what  I  thought. 

Q.  You  did  not  give  him  the  whole  sum?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  deducted  what  you  thought  should  be  your  com- 
pensation?   A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  it?    A.  That  was  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  raise  any  objection  to  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  question  between  you  as  to  the  amount 
you  deducted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  gave  him  the  money  did  you  tell  him  how 
much  you  gave  to  him,  and  how  much  you  kept  for  yourself? 
A,  I  may  have  at  times. 

By   Chairman   Lexow:  ' 

Q.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  think  I 
did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  make  the  change?  A.  I  don't  know  why  I 
made  the  change. 

By  Mr.   Goflf: 

Q.  You  thought  in  dealing  with  a  newcaptain  you  would  be 
on  the  safe  side?     A.  That  is  about  the  size  of  it 

Q.  Well,  now,  after  Captain  Doherty,  and  during  the  time 
he  was  commander  of  that  police  precinct,  you,  by  his  authority 
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and  approval,  oollected  monej  from  the  keepers  of  houses  of 
ill-fame,  keepers  of  policy  sho^s,  of  pool-rooms,  and  liquor 
dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  collected  tliat  money  from  tliem  as  a  bribe  to  be 
given  to  the  captain,  so  that  the  captain  would  allow  them  to 
violate  the  law  without  any  interference  on  his  part,  or  the  part 
of  his  men  in  that  precinct?    A.  That  was  the  intention. 

Q.  That  was  the  understanding  on  which  all  those  several 
people  gave  you  the  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  understanding  with  which  you  collected  it?  A, 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  it  was  the  purpose  that  you  gave  tlie  captain  tliat 
money  as  the  result  of  your  work,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  collector — who  was  the  repr^entative  of 
the  liquor  dealers  during  that  time,  Captain  Doherty's 
administration?     A.  Alderman  Clancy, 

Q.  The  same  man,  Alderman  Clancy?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  McCabe  for  the  policy  dealers?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  other  places  T  presume  you  followed  the  same  course? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  pool-rooms  and  keepers  of  disorderly-houses?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  same  course. 

Q.  Have  you  stated  the  average  amount  of  money  that  you 
gave  to  the  captain  each  month?    A,  Stated  to  him? 

Q.  To  Captain  Doherty?  A.  Well,  it  used  to  vary  from  $300, 
|400  to  ?500  a  month. 

Q.  And  during  that  time,  and  while  this  money  was  l>eing 
paid  to  the  captain  every  month,  these  several  places  were  not 
interfered  with  by  the  captain  or  his  men?  A.  Not  unless  they 
became  obnoxious  to  the  residents. 

Q.  The  same  thing  occurred  that  occurred — the  same  rule 
that  was  followed — that  was  adopted  under  Captain  Webb? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is,  unless  complaint  was  made  by  some  r^ponslble 
citizens,  or  unless  a  robbery  was  committed,  or  some  publio 
breach  was  committed  that  attracted  attention  to  these  places, 
they  were  not  interfered  with?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  It  was  only  in  that  case,  when  the  police  were  driven  to 
interfere  with  them,  that  they  were  interfered  with?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  Could  you   give  us   an   approximate  idea  of  the   amount 
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that  yoD  paid  Captain  Doherty  while  he  was  in  that  precinct? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  could. 

Q.  You  see  there  were  12  months  in  the  first  year,  and  you 
paid  from  $300  to  ¥500,  that  would  be  striking  an  average 
of  ?400  a  month?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  TJiat  would  be  |4,800  in  the  year;  and  then  there  were 
five  months  more,  I  think  — 17  months  altogether,  wasn't  it, 
he  was  in  that  precinct?    A.  About  that;  more  or  less. 

Q.  That  would  be  $400  a  month— $2,000 ;  that  would  be  |6,800 
that  you  paid  in  gross  according  to  your  own  calculation? 
{The  witness  nods  his  head  affirmatively.) 

Q.  All  that  money  you  paid  to  Captain  Doherty  was  paid  to 
him  as  a  bribe?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

<i.  From  the  persons  that  you  have  described  who  were  in 
habitual  violation  of  the  law,  to  him  as  police  captain  to  let  them 
violate  the  law,  to  continue  to  do  so;  is  that  the  fact?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  that  is  the  presumption,  ' 

Q.  That  is  what?    A.  Yes,  it  was  presumed. 

Q.  Was  not  that  the  actual  fact;  not  what  it  was  presumed; 
was  it  not  the  actual  fact?     A.  Yes,  sir;  it  was, 

Q.  Did  you  hand  the  money  to  Captain  Doherty  in  the  same 
manner  you  handed  it  to  Captain  Webb?  A.  Not  in  the  same 
manner;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  hand  it  to  Captain  Doherty?  A.  As  I  stated 
before. 

Q.  I  mean  outside  of  the  detective;  I  mean,  did  you  hand  it 
to  him  in  bis  hand?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  a  roll?     A.  Yes,  sir;  in  bills. 

Q.  In  the   station-house?     A.  Yes,   sir, 

Q.  About  the  early — at  the  early  portion  of  every  month, 
I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  The  very  bills  you  collected?    A.  Yes* 
Q.  Who  succeeded   Captain  Doherty?     A.   Captain   Mea^im; 
Q.  And  Captain  Meakim  went  there  some  time  in  1892?    A- 
Yes,  sir;  I  think  it  was  in  1892. 
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Q.  And  how  long  did  Captain  Meakim  remain  in  command  of 
the  precinct?  A.  About  the  same  time  as  Captain  Doherty, 
somewhere  in  that  vicinity,  somewhere  about  17  or  18  months. 

Q.  That  would  bring  him  into  the  end  of  1893?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  Captain  Meakim's  command  of  that  precinct  did  you 
go  on  and  collect  from  these  places  as  you  had  before?  A,  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  name  me  the  places,  please,  in  your  own 
way  as  you  did  before?    A.  Pool-rooms,  policy. 

Q,  Liquor  dealers?  A.  Not  from  the  —  yes;  1  collected  from 
liquor  dealers. 

Q,  And  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes,  sir.    i  1 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  conversation  with  Captain  Meakim  when 
he  went  into  the  precinct  to  take  command  with  regard  to  the 
collections?     A.  No,  sir.  '  r 

Q.  This  thing  was  assumed  as  a  well-established  custom;  was 
it  not?    A.  It  was.  >  ; 

Q.  So  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  spealt  about  it;  it  was  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course — for  granted?    A.  I  would  not  say  that 

Q.  Well,  we  will  say  the  first  month  that  Captain  Meakim  wentj 
there,  you  went  on  and  made  your  collections  as  usual;  did 
you  not?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  you  handed  the  money  over  to  him  as  usual?  A.  No; 
I  done  the  same  as  with  Captain — 

Q.  I  know,  leaving  that  out  of  the  way,  without  regard  to 
continuation,  if  you  handed  the  money  over  to  him  as  usual? 
A.  Yes.  '  i 

Q.  He  did  not  refuse  it?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  not  ask  you  how  you  got  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

,  By   ChairmanI   Lexow : 
Q.  Did  he  express    any  surprise    at    you  handing  him     over 
money?     A.  So,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  band  over  to  Captain  Doherty; 
how  much  money  a  month?     A.  Captain  Doherty?  . 

Q.  Or  to  Captain  Mealiim,  I  should  say?  A.  It  mieht  aver- 
age about  $E00  or  $600;  I  think  the  highest  was  in  his  time. 

Q.  Will  it  strike  an  average  of  ?500?  A.  No,  sir;  it  would 
not. 
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Q.  Well,  1400;  from  }400  to  $600?  A.  About  {400,  I  should 
think. 

Q.  As  an  average?     A,  As  an  average. 

Q.  During  Captaiu  Meakim'a  time  did  McCabe  pay  for  the 
policy  shops?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  Clancy  pay  for  the  liquor  dealers?  A.  No,  air; 
there  was  no  liquor  dealers'  collection  under  Captaiu  Meakim's 
administration. 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  change?    A.  I  have  no  idea. 

Q.  Why  was  it  that  you  did  not  see  that  Clancy  paid  as  usual? 
'A.  I  know  —  I  remember  I  had  some  information  not  to 
collect  any. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  That  was  in  what  year?    A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety- 

VfWQ. 

^    ,     By  Mr.  GofE:  ,  ,        ,      ,      ;  ( 

Q.  Now,  as  a  fact,  officer,  wasn't  it  brought  to  your  knowl- 
edge tliat  instead  of  the  liquor  dealers  paying  to  the  police, 
that  the  liquor  dealers  insisted  on  being  relieved  from  paying 
to  the  police  throughout  the  city?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  that. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  not  to  collect  from 
them;  what  was  the  cause?  A.  I  can  not  understand  what  the 
cause  was;  because  I  do  not  know.' 

Q.  W^ill  you  tell  us  who  told  you  not  to  collect  from  themf 

(The  witness  shakes  his  head  in  the  negative.) 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q.  Who  told  you?  A.  I  think  it  was  Captain  —  I  will  correot 
myself,  that  Captain  McCullagh  was  transferred  there  after 
Captain  Doherty  was  transferred  away;  but  Captain  McCul- 
lagh only  remained  there  24  or  48  hours;  and  that  was  th^ 
conversation  that  came  up,  not  to  collect  any. 

Q.  With  Captain  McCnllagh?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  explain  how  it  was  that  some  months  you  got  $600 
aad  other  months  as  low  as  $300;  what  was  the  reason  for 
the  difference  in  revenue?    A.  Well,  under  Captain  — 

Q.  I  mean  under  fhe  same  captain?     A.  The  difference  was 
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that  some  of  these  houses  of  ill-fame  would  go  out,   and  be 
closed  up,  and  stop. 

Q,  Did  they  pay  "  initiation  fees,"  so  called?  A,  Some  did, 
and  some  did  not 

By  Mr.  Goffr  j  [;: 

Q.  For  opening?     A.   Some   did. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  As  high  as  $500  for  a  house?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  How  high  was  the  largest  "  initiation  fee  "  you  chargeu  ^ 
A.  Fifty  dollars. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Fifty  dollars?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  any  way,  after  you  had  this  conversation  with  Cap- 
tain McCullagh,  with  relation  to  the  liquor  dealers,  you  under- 
Btood  it  was  not  to  be  hereafter  a  custom  to  collect  from  the 
liquor  dealers?  A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  They  had  made  other  arrangements?    A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Now,  to  return  to  Captain  Meakim,  during  his  command  of 
that  precinct  we  have  it  that  you  collected  from  the  pool-rooms, 
the  policy  shops  and  the  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Didn't  jou  collect  some  money  from  liquor  dealers  directly? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  what  circumstances  did  you  collect  from  liquor 
dealers  directly?  A.  Well,  some  of  them  that  did  not  belong  to 
the  association,  and  did  not  wish  to  belong  to  the  association, 
would  sooner  pay  directly. 

Q.  And  you  collected  from  them  directly?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  How  was  that  collection  made;  we  are  interested  to  know 
how  was  the  collection  made  from  the  liquor  dealers  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  association?  A,  Well,  I  would  go  and  see 
them  myself,  and  they  would  pay, 

Q.  How  did  you  find  out  the  liquor  dealers  that  did  not  belong 
to  the  association?     A.  Oh,  T  had  a  list. 

Q,  You  had  a  list?  Who  furnished  you  with  the  list?  A. 
Nobody, 

Q.  How  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  used  to  get  the  list  of  the  li(iuor 
dealers  from  Clancy  when  they  paid  the  money. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  at  that  time  that  the  members  of 
the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  whether  local  or  central,  were 
to  exhibit  in  their  stores  a  certificate  of  membership  and  when 
that  would  he  observed  no  collection  would  be  made;  do  jon 
remember  anything  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A,  1  have  heard  of  it;  I  do  not 
know  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  such  certificates  of  membership  disphiyed 
in  the  stores?  A,  I  have  seen  certificates  of  membership  of  the 
Liquor  Dealers'  Association;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  Well,  what  did  the  amounts  foot  up  to  that  you  gave  to 
Captain  Meakim?    A.  A  month? 

Q.  Yes,  per  month?  A.  Well,  sometimes  it  would  be  more, 
sometimes  less,  may  be  $300  or  $350;  I  think  under  Captain 
Meakim  there  was  more  paid  because — I  think  it  was  undent 
his  administration  that  the  policy  shops  paid  double  what  they 
formerly  did. 

Q.  That  is  the  sum  was  raised  to  f40  a  month?  A.  From  $10 
to  120. 

Q.  From  $10  to  $20  in  that  district;  yes,  that  is  so;  how  was 
that  sum  raised?     A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  that. 

Q.  Yon  say  you  had  been  collecting  $10  per  month  before;  how 
did  you  come  to  collect  $20?  A.  I  never  collected  from  the 
policy  dealers.    , 

Q.  From  Mr.  MeCabe  you  collected  $10  a  month  for  the 
policy  shops?    A,  Yes,  sir.  [  < 

Q.  When  he  came  to  pay  you  |20  a  month  for  some  of  the 
policy  shops,  what  was  said  about  the  increase  in  the  amount? 
A.  Well,  we  had  a  conversation  as  to  —  that  I  understood  some 
places  was  paying  $20,  and  of  course  I  insisted  on  the  same.  . 

Q.  Some  places,  that  meant  other  precincts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  wanted  your  precinct  to  hold  its  end  up  as  well 
as  in  the  other  precincts?     A.  Just  the  same, 

Q.  About  that  time  was  there  not  a  general  understanding  in 
ail  the  precincts,  and  by  all  the  captains  in  the  city  at  that 
time,  or  about  that  time,  that  the  policy  shops  should  be  raised 
from  $10  to  $20  a  month?     A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  You  heard  in  other  precincts  they  were  raised  to  $20?  A. 
I  heard  they  were  raised.  / 

Q.  And  you  followed  suit?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  observe  the  same  practice  with  Captain  Meakim 
that  you  did  witli  tlie  preTious  captaius  in  retaining  a  portion 
of  the  money  that  you  thought  yourself  entitled  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  hand  Captain  Meakim  the  money?  A,  la  & 
roll. 

Q.  The  same?     A  The  same. 

Q.  The  Identical  bills  you  collected?  A.  Some;  some  of  them; 
some  of  them  was  not. 

Q,  How  would  the  change  be  efEected?  A.  I  might  make 
change  for  somebody  of  may  be  a  bill,  and  put  other  money 
into  it  that  I  would  not  know. 

Q.  But  substantially  it  was  the  same  money?  A.  Substan- 
tially; yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  this  money  that  you  paid  to  Captain  Meakim  every 
.  mouth  was  paid  to  him  as  a  bribe  by  the  liquor  dealers,  the 
policy  shop  keepers,  pool-room  keepers,  and  the  keepers  of 
houses  of  ill-fame,  that  they  would  be  allowed  by  him  to  violate 
the  law  in  conducting  their  unlawful  business?  A.  That  was 
the  presumption.  ( 

Q.  And  it  was  for  that  purpose  and  with  that  intention  that 
you,  as  his  agent  and  represeutative,  collected  that  money  from 
all  those  places?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  handed  it  to  liim  as  an  agent  hands  the  money 
collected  for  his  principal;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  that  time  these  people  who  paid  these  bribes 
to  the  captain  through  you  were  not  interfered  with  in  their 
unlawful  business?    A.  Sometimes  they  were. 

Q.  1  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment;  were  they  interfered 
with  as  a  general  thing?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

.  Q.  They  were  only  interfered  with  in  cases  where  complaint 
was  made  or  public  attention  drawn  to  some  outrage  committed 
in  the  place,  and  the  police  were  driven  to  do  something?  Ai 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  But  if  those  complaints  were  not  made,  or  in  cases  where 
complaints  were  not  made,  or  outrages,  or  assaults,  or  robberies 
committed,  the  police  did  not  interfere  with  the  unlawful  busi- 
ness of  each  of  these  places,  did  they?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  captain  and  the  police  were  well  aware  that  these 
houses  existed  and  were  conducting  an  unlawful  business?    A. 
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By  Senator  Pound  : 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  any  refusal  to  pay  from  people 
engaged  in  this  class  of  business,  or  did  they  all  pay  as  matter 
of  course?    A.  They  all  paid  as  matter  of  course. 

Q.  No  one  refused?    A.  No.- 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  The  fact  is  they  would  have  been  closed  up  if  they  did  not 
pay?    A.  Try  to  close  them  up;   yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  either  pay  up  or  shut  up,  that  was  it,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 
"  Q.  How  long  was  Captain  MeaJiim  in  command  of  that  pre- 
cinct?    A.  About  16  or  17  months,  somewhere  in  that  neigh- 
borhood. 

Q.  And  you  paid  him  on  an  average  say  three  to  four  hunr 
dred  dollars  a  month?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  would  be  about  f  5,000?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  According  to  the  time  he  was  in  command  there,  and  the 
sums  that  he  received  from  you,  according  to  computation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  captain  succeeded  Captain  Meakim?  A.  Captain 
Bchultz. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Captain  Schultz  went  into  the 
precinct  to  take  command?    A.  I  think  it  was  December,  1893. 

Q.  How  long  did  Captain  Sebultz  remain  in  command  of  that 
precinct?  A.  Up  to  the  time  that  I  was  transferred,  last 
September. 

Q.  To  patrol  duty?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  from  December?  A.  From  December  to  September. 

Q.  From  December,  1893?    A.  To  September,  1894. 

Q.  That  is  about  nine  months?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Under  Captain  Schultz  did  the  collections  go  on?  A. 
There  were  no  pool-rooms  I  don't  think  under  Captain  Schultz; 
jou  understand  when  I  say  poolrooms,  there  was  only  one  pool- 
room in  the  precinct. 

Q.  You  think  there  was  no  pool-room  there  under  Captain 
Schultz?    A,  I  don't  think  there  was.  1 

Q.  The  other  things  existed,  the  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes, 
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Q.  And  the  policy-shops?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  liquor  dealers  that  did  not  belong  to  the  associa- 
tion?    A.   Yes,   sir, 

Q.  You  collected  from  these  several  places,  liquor  dealers, 
poJicj-shops  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  as  you  did  under  the  pre- 
vious captain?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  the  same  persons,  substantially?  A.  No,  sir;  they 
changed  very  often. 

Q,  How  was  the  change  effected  and  in  what  direction?  A. 
Changed  because  thev  could  not  make  a  living  at  it, 

Qi  You  mean  the  individual  keepers?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  I  did  not  mean  that;  I  meant  the  persons  through  whose 
hands  the  mdiiey  went— the  policy  men?    A,  Oh,  just  the  same, 

Q.  The  same?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  What  was  about  the  amount  that  Captain  Schultz 
received  per  month?     A.  About  $300  or  so. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Right  up  to  the  time  the  change  was  made  in  September, 
continued  just  the  same,  right  along  up  to  September?    A.  Yea, 


By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  So  that,  oflBcer,  even  beneath  the  terrible  frown  of  th« 
Lexow  committee  the  collections  went  on  just  the  same?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  The  old,  old  story  continued,  is  that  not  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  while  as  matter  of  fact,  while  there  were  exposures 
made,  and  being  testified  to  before  this  committee  since  last 
April  or  May,  right  along  the  collections  continued  unbroken, 
did  they  not?    A,  Yes,  sir;  not  to  such  an  extent. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  And  the  captains  took  the  money  in  the  same  way?     A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Chairman   Lesow. — It   seems   incredible. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q,  What  would  hare  become  of  you  if  you  had  refused  to 
collect  this  money?  A,  I  suppose  I  would  have  lost  my  position 
tlicre,  probably,  that  is  my  detective  position,  which  is  more 
4esirable  than  that  of  a  patrolman. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  not  do  anything  else  but  collect?  A.  Yes,  sir;  1 
have  got  a  good  police  record. 

Q.  When  you  are  not  collecting  you  go  around  and  try  to 
detect  crime,  do  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  arrest  crime,  such  aa  lar- 
cenies,  burglaries  and  all  such  crime;  I  have  got  a  record  to 
Bhow  that  I  have  done  my  duty,  good  police  record. 

(Examination  of  the  witness  suspended  to  accommodate  Dr. 
Judd.) 

Albert  M.  Judd,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  daly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GofE: 
Q.  Where  are  you  employed,  doctor?    A.  At  the  New  York 


Q.  House  surgeon  there,  doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  got  a  patient  there  by  the  name  of  Blood?  A. 
iWe  have. 

Q.  Under  any  other  name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  name  she  is  under?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q.  When  did  that  patient  go  in  the  hospital?  A.  I  don't 
remember;  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  three  weeks  ago;  I  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  look  up  the  date. 

Q.  What  is  the  ailment?  A.  She  has  a  fracture,  I  think,  of 
the  neck  of  the  femur. 

Q.  Give  it  to  us  in  plain  American?  A.  Fracture  of  the 
thigh. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  her  thigh?    A.  I  have, 

Q,  Was  it  a  recent  fracture?  A,  I  think  it  was  about  a  week 
old  at  the  time  that  she  came  In  there;  alie  had  been  treated 
outside,  as  I  understand  it,  before  she  entered  the  hospital, 
about  a  week;  I  couldn't  tell  from  the  examination  how  old  it 
was,  of  course. 

Q.  Well,  doctor,  when  you  say  broken,  or  when  you  say 
fractured,  are  we  correct  in  saying  the  patient  is  there  with  a 
broken  thigh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yoii  hear  anything  at  all  about  that  patent  having 
been  under  subpoena  when  that  broken  thigh  occurred?  A. 
I  did  not.  (  I 
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Q.  Did  you  hear  anything  about  that  patent  being  a  witness 
sought  for  by  the  Lexow  committee?    A.  I  liave  not. 

Q.  Up  to  the  present  day?  A,  Up  to  the  present  day,  yes, 
air. 

Q.  And  you  swear  here,  doctor,  that  that  patient  is  now  in  bed 
suffering  from  a  broken  thigh?  A.  I  will  swear  I  think  she  is, 
yes,  sir. 

Q,  Why  do  you  say  you  will  swear  you  think;  I  don't  want 
your  thoughts,  doctor,  I  want  the  fact?  A.  Well,  I  can't  swear 
to  a  certainty,  I  don't  think. 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  she  is  there  with  a  broken  thigh  op  not? 
A.  I  will  say  I  think  she  is  suffering  from  a  broken  thigh;  I  am 
not  supposed  to  know  as  much  as  my  superiors  there;  but  the 
diagnosis  has  been  corroborated. 

Q.  You  are  house  surgeon  there?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  examined  this  woman?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  as  a  result  of  your  examination  and  from 
your  medical  knowledge  that  that  woman  is  suffering  from  a 
broken  thigh?    A.  I  will  swear  that  I  think  she  is. 

Q,  Is  that  as  nearly  as  you  can  come  to  it? 

By  Senator  O'Connors 
Q.  Prom  your  experience  and  knowledge  is  she  or  is  she  not 
suffering   from   a   broken   thigh?     A,  From    my   experience   I 
should  think  she  was,  yes,  sir.  i  1 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

ii.  What  process  did  you  apply?  A.  What  do  you  mean, 
what  treatment  did  I  put  her  under? 

Q.  Under  what  process  of  detection;  there  are  two  methods 
of  detection,  are  there  not?    A.  There  are,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  apply  the  two  or  three  methods  that  exist  for 
ascertaining  that  fact?    A.  I  applied  all  that  I  knew  of. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ! 

Q.  You  couldn't  apply  any  more,  doctor?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume,  doctor,  that  you  have  no  purpose  whatever  to 
aid  any  witness  in  obstructing  or  refusing  to  attend  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  process  of  this  committee?     A.  I  have  not- 

Q.  Nor  none  on  the  general  staff  of  that  hospital?  A.  I  think 
they  have  none.  \  \ 
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Q.  Who  is  the  consulting  sargeon  there,  or  the  surgeon  or 
physician  that  has  specific  tnowledge  of  the  condition,  jf  thla 
Tcoman?    A.  Dr.  Louis  J,  Stimpson.  ' 

11  He  has  epecifio  linowledge?  A.  I  think  he  has,  yes,  sir; 
he  is  the  man  whom  I  am  working  under. 

Q   Did  he  diagnose  the  case,  Dr.  Stimpson?    A.  He  did. 

Q,  Is  the  womjin  confined  in  hed,  doctor?     A,  She  is. 

Q.  Is  she  in  condition  to  be  moved?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Can  joa  tell  us,  doctor,  if  she  is  in  condition  to  have  her 
testimony  taken  if  such  should  he  deemed  necessary?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  she  is. 

Samuel  Loheothal,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
helag  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows:  , 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q   Tou  are  a  practicing  lawyer  of  this  city?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Been  at  the  bar  for  a  good  many  years?  A.  Yes,  sir;  17 
or  18  years. 

Q.  And  your  office  is  where?  A.  One  hundred  and  fourteen 
^Nassau  street. 

Q.  Did  you  know  Mrs.  Blood?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  act  as  conveyancer  for  her  as  well  as  attorney  for 
ter  in  any  real  estate  transactions?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  year?  A.  Oh,  I  was  attorney  for  her  in  searching 
a  title  on  Twenty-ninth  street  about  1886-1887. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  number  of  the  house  which  you 
searched  title  for?     .^.  On  Twenty  ninth  street? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  don't  know;  it  is  next  to  the  Little  Church 
Around  the  Comer,  that  is  a]l  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  No.  H  East  Twenty-ninth  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  is  being  pulled  down  now  to  have  the  Little 
Church  extended  there?     A.  So  I  understand. 

Q.  It  is  the  same  house,  is  it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Immediately  adjoining?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  I  think  that  is  No.  13  East  Twenty-ninth  street;  you 
searched  the  title  for  your  client,  the  purchaser?     A.  Yes.  air. 

Q.  And  you  supervised  the  conveyance  to  her  of  this  property? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  of  course  you  do  your  duty  as  an 
attorney;  the  business  of  your  client  had  no  concern  with  you? 
A.  None  whatever.  ,  i        ■  j 
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Q.  You  are  simply  a  real  estate  convejaiieer ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  jou  knew  her  business  and  the  purpose  for  which  she 
wati  purchasing  this  house?  A.  She  bought  it  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  present  to  her  daughter. 

Q.  But  you  knew  that  she  had  been  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame? 
A.  Well,  I  heard  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  personal  knowledge;  I  am  asking 
simply  from  your  knowledge  derived  from  all  the  surrounding 
circumstances;  this  woman  is  now  sick  in  the  New  York  hospital 
and  you  are  here  as  a  lawyer;  at  the  time  of  this  transaction 
and  from  the  res  gestae  of  the  transaction,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  did 
this  woman  make  any  statement  to  you  touching  why  she  pur- 
chased this  house  and  under  what  circumstances?  A.  No;  she 
bought  it  in  the  regular  way,  that  house. 

Q.  What  did  she  tell  you  ?  A.  I  think  you  are  a  little  on  the 
wrong  track,  Mr.  GofE;  she  bought  that  house  from  Hants. 

Q.  I  may  be  on  the  wrong  track,  but  I  will  first  try  to  get 
on  the  right  one;  did  you  search  title  for  her  for  any  other  house? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  she  at  that  time  tell  you  about  purchasing  any  house 
under  compulsion  of  any  police  official?  A.  The  only  piece  of 
property  she  owned  at  that  time  was  this  house  on  Twenty-ninth 
street. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  you  that  at  any  time  that  she  had  been  com- 
pelled to  purchase  property  under  compulsion  of  any  police 
official?  A.  Well,  I  am  placed  in  this  position,  Mr.  Uoff,  I  am 
her  attorney,  and  in  any  communication  which-  took  place  the 
relation  of  attorney  and  client  existed. 

Q.  But  that  was  not  in  relation  to  this  particular  house;  it 
was  a  voluntary  communication  on  her  part?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  not;  she  consulted  me  as  her  attorney. 

Q,  In  relation  to  the  purchase  of  this  house?  A,  No;  it  waa 
not  the  purchase  of  109  West  Thirty-flrst  street. 

Q.  Was  it  in  relation  to  the  purchase  of  another  house?  A. 
She  was  the  owner  of  that  at  the  time,  for  some  time  previous. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  the  other  house,  109  West  Thirty-first  street; 
Did  you  have  any  relation  with  her  touching  the  purchase  of 
that  house?     A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  You  did  not  act  in  searching  the  title  there?  A.  No,  sir; 
the  title  was  not  searched. 
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Q,  It  was  taken  without  search?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  know  from  wham  the  title  went  or  devolved?  A. 
Yes.  , 

Q.  Whom?    A.  Madame  Perot. 

Q,  That  was  the  well  known  French  madam,  was  it  not?  A. 
Yes.  I 

Q,  And  it  was  well  known  that  that  house  had  been  a  house 
of  prostitution?     A.  1  think  so. 

Q.  This  woman  went  and  told  yon  something  about  the  pur- 
chase—  pardon  me;  at  the  time,  Mr.  Lobentbal,  you  were  act- 
ing as  her  attorney?  A.  Well,  I  was  in  different  matters;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  purchase  of  the  house  109  West 
Thirty-first  street  ,  ' 

Q".  And  in  relation  to  other  matters  you  were  acting  as  her 
attorney?     A.  Yes,  sir.] 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness between  client  and  counsel,  that  you  would  not  have  been 
her  attorney  to  search  that  title  for  her,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  business?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  were  some  special  reasons  why  there  was  not 
a  search  taade?    A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Did  she  give  you  any  special  reason?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  it?  A,  About  the 
searching  of  the  title? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  about  the  purchase  of  the 
house  and  why  she  purchased  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  say  anything  to  you  as  to  being  compelled  to  pur- 
chase the  house?  A.  Well,  I  think  she  did  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  have  that,  Mr.  Lobentbal?  A.  Well,  I  don't 
think  it  was  right  for  me  to  testify  as  far  as  that  was  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Goff;  I  think  it  is  a  privileged  communication 
between  attorney  and  client,  and  I  ought  to  ava:il  myself  of 
that  privilege;  the  lady  is  in  existence  and  you  can  produce  her. 

Q.  We  can  not  produce  her,  unfortunately;  her  thigh  is 
broken  and  she  is  in  the  New  York  hospital;  otherwise  I 
wouldn't  have  called  you  on  the  stand;  I  ask  you  now  —  this 
is  not  of  course  a  court  of  justice;  we  all  understand  that;  you 
as  a  lawyer  understand  that;  it  is  a  proceeding  in  the  interest 
of  public  morality  and  decency,  and  I  ask  you  now  as  a  reputa- 
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ble  member  of  the  bar  to  repeat  to  this  committee  what  jou 
repeated  to  me;  I  will  not  repeat  it  without  your  permis- 
sion, of  course;  I  ask  you  as  a  reputable  member  of  the  bar 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  repeat  to  this 
committee  what  you  repeated  to  me,  and  what  I  know  of  out- 
side of  your  si'atement;  I  must  say  I  knew  of  it  before  you 
told  me?  A.  Well,  as  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Goff,  you  repeated 
to  me  the  statement  what  you  heard  about  this  woman  being 
compelled  to  purchase  that  piece  of  property. 

Q,  Yes,  that  is  true?  A.  And  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  that 
is  about  the  state  of  affairs;  you  never  asked  me  to  be  a  wit- 
ness in  this  matter,  and  of  course  the  lady  expected  herself 
to  go  upon  the  stand  and  testify  as  to  the  statement. 

Q.  We  subpoenaed  you  this  morning?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am 
here  under  subpoena  this  morning. 

Q,  Of  course  when  we  issue  a  subpoena  we  intend  to  use 
the  party  subpoenaed  as  a  witness;  I  do  not  intend  to  betray 
any  confidence;  this  is  not  a  professional  secret?  A.  I  consider 
it  such,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  How  did  I  get  possession  of  it?  A.  I  don't  know,  not 
through  me. 

Q.  I  appreciate  the  position  yon  are  in  as  a  brother  lawyer; 
I  ask  you  now  and  I  put  the  direct  question  to  you,  if  it  is  not 
true  that  that  woman  at  that  time  told  you  that  sh.e  was  com- 
pelled by  Captain  Williams  to  purchase  that  house  as  a  house 
of  pr<retitution  ?  A,  Well,  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of  the 
privilege,  Mr.  Goff  and  Mr.  Chairman;  I  think  it  is  a  com- 
munication between  attorney  and  client,  and  I  think  that  ought 
to  be  a  sacred  privilege. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  If  the  witness  pleads  his  privilege  the 
committee  will  have  to  sustain  him;  it  is  a  fundamental  privi- 
lege, and  we  have  no  right  to  violate  the  confidential  communi- 
cations between  client  and  attorney;  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Goff, 
yon  can  prove  the  same  proposition,  if  this  witness  has  spoken 
to  others  in  reference  to  that  fact. 

The  Witness. —  I  never  spoke  to  Mr.  GofC  about  it ;  Mr.  Goff 
as  matter  of  fact  spoke  to  me  about  it 

Mr,  Goff.— That  is  right. 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  the  witness  has  disclosed  this  fact, 
while  it  be  hearsay  evidence,  we  have  taken  evidence  of  that 
kind. 
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The  Witness. — I  never  had  any  conrersation  with  anybody 
in  reference  to  this  matter  except  with  Mr,  Goff. 

Q.  This  morning?  A.  No;  not  this  morning;  some  time  ago 
at  your  office;  you  sent  for  me. 

Q.  Now,  Mr.  Lobeuthal,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  outside  of  the 
conTersation,  did  not  that  woman  pay  from  $7,000  to  $10,000 
more  for  that  property  than  the  property  would  have  brought 
in  the  open  market  at  sale?  A.  She  paid  considerably  laore 
than  the  market  value,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Fix  the  amount— $7,000  to  f  10,000,  was  it  not?  A.  Well, 
the  consideration  expressed  in  the  deed  is  $29,000;  I  presume 
the  actual  value  of  the  property  is  about  $20,000. 

I!y  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Was  $29,000  actually  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

<).  Was  the  value  of  the  property  at  that  time  worth  only 
$20,000?    A.  Well,  I  don't  think  it  increased  or  decreased  since. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  plead  your  privilege,  Mr.  Lobenthal,  do  you?  A.  I 
thiufc,  yes,  Mr.  Goff. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q   If  you  only  think  about  it?    A.  I  plead  that  privilege. 

Q.  If  yon  plead  your  privilege  and  say  yon  will  not  answer 
because  of  that  fact  we  will  sustain  you;  on  the  other  hand,  If 
you  say  you  think  you  won't,  we  won't  sustain  you. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  plead  your  privilege?     A.  I  do,  sir. 

Edward  Shalvey    recalled,  and  testified  as  follows:  " 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ; 

Q.  I  hiring  the  period  of  time  that  you  were  collecting  under 
Captain  Schultz  and  while  this  committee  wa«  in  session,  was 
there  ever  anything  said  between  yourself  and  the  captain  ajB 
to  the  danger  of  continuing  in  the  collections  in  view  of  the 
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presence  of  this  committee  in  the  city?  A.  Well,  I  wish  to 
state,  Mr.  Golf,  that  the  collections  during  the  time  thia  Senate 
committee  has  been  Id  session  were  not  such  as  they  were 
prior  to  that. 

Q.  That  is  in  amount?  A.  That  is  in  amount,  or  the  places; 
virtually  there  was  not  only  but  few  collections  from  liquor 
stores  and  the  policy  shops;  there  was  no  pool-room. 

Q.  How  about  the  houses  of  ill-fame,  they  went  on  paying 
all  the  same?    A.  There  might  have  been  one  or  two  places, 

Q.  Ho  far,  there  may  have  been  a  difference  in  the  quantity, 
but  there  was  no  difference  in  the  quality?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  there  was  anything  said  between  yourself  and 
Captain  Schultz  as  to  the  danger  of  making  these  collections 
while  the  Lexow  committee  was  in  session?  A.  There  might 
have  been. 

Q,  As  matter  of  fact,  when  you  reflect  now,  there  was; 
don't  you  remember  on  one  occasion  where  the  captain  told  you 
to  bo  extremely  careful  in  making  these  collections  on  account 
of  this  Senate  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  thia 
money  say  anything  to  you  about  the  Lexow  committee?  A. 
There  has  been  general  talk  about  it  in  different  ways,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  under;  different  circumstances;  I  couldn't  recall 
what  the  conversation  was. 

Q.  There  was  some  talk  particularly  about  the  houses  of  ill- 
fame  lying  low  until  after  the  Senate  committee  left  New  York? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  that  you  collected  per 
month  while  Captain  Schultz  was  in  command?  A.  Five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Q.  A  month?     A.  About  $500  or  so. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  During  the  time  that  this  committee  was  in  session?  A. 
Yes,  air;  the  policy  was  raised. 

Q.  You  raised  on  the  policy  shops?  A.  No,  that  was  under 
Captain  Meakim  that  it  was  raised. 

Py  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  Now,  officer,  tiia  money  that  you  collected  from  the  various 
Btores  you  handed  over  to  Captain  Schultz  every  month  leea 
your  collection  fees?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  I  want  yon  to  give  us  in  jour  own  words  the  places 
or  at  least  the  classes  of  persons  from  whom  joa  eolleeted  this 
money  just  the  same  as  you  did  before,  if  you  so  collected  from 
them?    A.  Policy  shops. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  About  how  many  policy  shops  under  Captain  Schultz?    A. 
Well,  there  may  be  19  or  20,  or  may  be  22  —  more  or  less. 
Q.  That  is  $40  a  month?    A.  Twenty  dollarn. 

RyMr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  policy  shops  — what  else?  A.  Yes,  Hb-r^  was  one  or 
two  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  What  else?    A.  Liquor  dealers, 

Q.  What  else?    A.  T  guess  nothing  else. 

Q.  Pool-room?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  pool-room?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  else  but  those  three  classes,  policy  shops,  liquor 
dealers   and    disorderly-houses. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ■ 

Q,  Were  there  any  gambling- houses?  A,  There  were  poker- 
rooms;  there  was  no  such  thing  as  regular  gajnbling-houses  in 
the  precinct 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  How  much  did  the  disorderly-houses  pay?  A.  Prom  $10 
to  $20. 

Q.  You  say  there  were  only  two  under  Captain  Schultz,  what 
did  they  pay?    A.  I  think  it  was  $20  and  $25. 

Q.  And  how  many  liquor  dealers  paid?    A.  Ten  or  15. 

Q.  And  how  much  did  they  pay?  A.  The  average  was  $3 
a  month. 

By  Mr.  Goff. 
Q.  All   the   persons   who   paid   this   money  to  you,   whether 
policy  dealers,  liquor  dealers,  houses  of  ill-fame,  they  paid  it 
to  you  as  the  representative  of  the  captain  and  for  the  captain? 
A.  They  understood  who  I  was. 
L  678 
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Q.  And  that  waa  the  person  for  whom  you  collected,  the  cap- 
tain?   A.  Yes,  f 

Q.  Now,  follow  my  question,  please;  the  policy  dealers  paid 
you  this  money  every  month  as  a  bribe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  business  as  policy  men? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  to  the  captain  through  you?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  The  liquor  dealera  paid  this  money  every  month  to  the 
captain  through  you  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  their  viola- 
tions of  the  Excise  Law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  keepers  of  the  houaes  of  ill-fame  paid'  this  money  to 
the  captain  through  you  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  Iteeping 
disorderly  or  disreputable-houses  in  the  violation  of  law,  is 
that  not  so?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  all  thia  money  that  yon  collected  waa  paid  as  a  bribe 
to  the  captain  of  that  police  precinct  for  hia  not  interfering 
with  the  several  persons  for  violations  of  law?  A.  That  was  the 
presumption;  yes. 

Q.  And  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  their  business 
in  violation  of  law?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  According  to  your  flgurea,  officer,  that  would  be  about 
|i,500  you  paid  Captain  Schultz  aStogether  while  he  was  in  that 
precinct? 

Chairman  Lexow.— About  $500  a  month— $6,000. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Nine  months. 

The  Witness. —  Nine   months. 

Q.  That  is  about  $4,500  in  round  figures?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Nine  months,  about  $500  a  month?  A.  I  can  not  tell  the 
exact  amount 

Senator  O'Connor.— Less  the  percentage. 

Q.  According  to  the  amounts  you  collected  and  the  amounts 
you  paid  him  that  would  approach  the  whole  amount;  is  tliat  not 
so?    A.  About  that,  I  think. 

Q.  Did  you  hand  Captain  Schultz  money  collected  by  you  the 
aame  as  you  did  to  the  other  captains?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  during  Captain  Schultz's  command  of  that  police  pre- 
cinct these  several  persons  who  were  conducting  unlawful  busi- 
ness and  who  paid  these  bribes  every  month  vrere  not  inter- 
fered with  in  the  conduct  of  that  unlawful  buaineas,  were  they? 
A.  Yes,  air;  they  were. 
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Q.  Was  it  in  the  exceptional  eases  that  yon  have  spoken  of 
before?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  case  of  complaint  or  outrage  or  robbery  or  something 
having  been  committed?    A.  No,  sir;  it  wa«  because  we  wanted  , 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  precinct. 

Q.  I  know;  but  even  in  the  process  of  driving  them  out  the 
money  was  being  collected  from  them?  A  Not  up  to,  I  think, 
last  May,  except  the  policy  and  the  few  liquor  dealers. 

Q.  They  kept  paying?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  the  presence  of  this  committee  exercised  a  little 
influence?     A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  This  being  Christmas  time  it  reminds  me;  were  there  any 
Christmas  presents  collected  for  any  of  the  captains  while  you 
were  there;  any  of  the  four  captains  you  have  named?  A.  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  any.  ' 

Q.  You  had  a  partner,  had  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  do  any  of  the  collections?  A.  At  times  he  would 
tell  me  if  a  certain  person  was  looking  for  me  and  I  knew  what 
he  was  looking  for,  I  would  tell  him  to  get  it. 

Q.  And  then  did  he  turn  it  over  to  you  or  the  captain?  A 
To  me. 

Q.  So  that  you  were  the  financial  man  of  the  precinct?  A* 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  ever  any  collections  made  from  the  push-cart 
men — peddlers?     A.  I  understood  there  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  make  any  collections?  A  I  never  made  any 
collections;  no,  sir,  , 

Q.  Or  did  you  ever  get  any  money  from  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  amount?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  turn  that  in  the  general  collection  fund?  A,  I 
got  that  I  think  only  under  Captain  Meakim's  administration. 

Q.  How  was  that  new  field  of  enterprise  discovered  or  pointed 
out  to  you?  A,  It  was  not  pointed  out  to  me;  there  was  an 
ordinance  ofRcering  the  precinct  that  used  to  do  that  business. 

Q.  He  used  to  attend  to  that;  did  the  money  go  through  your 
hands?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  do  the  direct  collecting  from  the  pushcart 
peddlers?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  This  ordinance  man  did  that;  how  much  did  he  collect  from 
the  peddlers?     A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  turn  over  to  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 
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Q.  How  did  he  turn  it  over  to  yon?    A.  In  an  envelope. 

Q,  Was  it  sealed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  that?    A.  Only  to  pass  it  over. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  tell  you  how  much  he  collected?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  When  you  passed  It  over  to  the  captain,  did  you  tell  the 
captain  from  -whom  you  had  received  it  and  for  what  purpose? 
A.  He  knew. 

Q.  Was  there  any  address  upon  the  envelope  or  any  figures 
marked  indicating  the  amount  contained?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  dpiive  information  as  to  how  mucli  the  push- 
cart peddlers  paid?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  any  direct  collections  yourself?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  evidence  here  that  the  soda-water  dealers 
on  the  stands,  little  stand-keepers  also  paid;  had  you  anything 
to  do  with  that?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  any  one  to  your  knowledge?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q,  Did  any  money  paid  by  them  pass  through  your  hands? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Outside  of  the  push-cart  peddlers  were  you  aware  that 
the  storekeepers  were  paying  also  for  police  protection  through 
the  ordinance  man?    A,  No,  sir;  I  was  not,  only  from  hearsay. 

Q.  Who  was  the  ordinance  man  that  made  these  collections? 
A.  Offcer   Larkins. 

Q.  Where  is  he  now?  A.  In  the  precinct  up  town;  I  think 
Fifty-first  street 

Q.  Ordinance  man  yet?    A.  No,  sir;  patrolman. 

Q.  Did  it  pass  through  your  hands  at  any  time  for  any  cap- 
tain in  that  precinct  any  other  collections  made  by  any  other 
persons  from  any  sources  other  than  those  you  have  testified 
to?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  were  those  collections?  A.  Collections  of  $50  every 
three  months. 

Q.  From  what  source?  A.  From  Mr.  Herman  that  kept  a 
lumber  yard  down  at  the  foot  of  Delancey  street 

Q.  What  was  that  paid  for?  A.  I  presume  it  was  to  prevent 
complaints  being  made  against  him  for  violations  of  the 
ordinance. 

Q.  That  is  for  occupying  the  street  with  his  lumber?  A.  Tea, 
sir;  more  or  less, 

Q.  Street  leading  down  to  the  dock?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  ^'ho  handled  that  money,  officer?    A.  I  did. 
Q.  Directly?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  that  to  the  captain  less  whatever  your  col- 
lection fee  was?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

,  By  Senator  Bradley! 

Q.  How  many  captains  did  you  give  that  money  to,  that  f50 
every  three  months?    A.  The  four  of  them. 

Q.  The  four  captains?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GofF: 

Q.  You  did  not  create  that  source  of  revenue,  did  you;  you 
found  it  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  any  other  lumber  dealers  or  occupants  of 
docks  or  warehouses  that  paid?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Any  erf  the  iron  works  for  instance  down  on  the  river,  down 
Goerck  or  Iiewis  street?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know  anything 
of,  that. 

Q.  Did  you  collect  any  money — is  Harmony  Hall  in  your 
precinct?  A.  No,  sir;  Harmony  Hall  is  in  the  Eleventh  precinct 

Q.  Walla  Hall?    That  is  in  the  Eleventh  precinct,  I  think. 

Q.  That  is  not  in  yours?  A,  No,  I  don't  collect  it;  I  used 
to  collect  from  Apollo  Hall. 

Q.  What  street?     A.  Clinton  street. 

Q.  How  much  was  collected  from  ApoUo  Hall?  A.  I  went 
there,  it  was  the  custom;  he  paid  $40  a  month  for  six  montha. 

Q.  What  did  he  pay  that  for?    A.  For  protection. 

Q.  Was  it  in  relation  to  the  Excise  Law?  A.  That  I  don't 
know;  an  officer  would-  be  sent  there  when  they  would  have 
any  balls  or  weddings. 

Q.  It  was  in  consideration  that  the  keeper  or  proprietor  of 
that  hall  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  selling  wines,  ales, 
liquors,  beer  on  Sunday  or  after  1  o'clock  at  night?  A,  That  I 
don't  know;  I  never  used  to  be  in  there  at  that  time. 

Q.  That  place  was  frequented  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  east 
side?  A.  It  was  a  place  where  they  had  balls,  parties  and 
weddings  —  respectable  house. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  with  Jimmy  McFadden  and  the 
Duchess  there?    A.  I  don't  know  them. 

Q.  Any  other  halls  beside  AdoIIo  Hall?  A.  There  were 
other  halls  in  the  precinct. 
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Q.  That  paid?    A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  What  halls  were  there  in  the  precinct  that  paid?  A.  Hall 
in  Grand  street         / 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  hall?    A.  I  can  not  recall  it 

Q.  What  part  of  Grand  street?    A.  Near  Clinton, 

Q.  Was  it  Oriental  Hall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  Golden  Rule  Hall  in  your  precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  collect  from  this  hall  in  Grand  street 
near  Clinton?    A.  When  I  did  get  it  it  would  be  $10  a  month. 

Q.  Wert;  there  any  dime  museums  in  your  precinct  down  the 
lower  end  of  Grand  street?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  I  want  to  ask  you  under  what  captain  did 
this  Apollo  Hall  money  go?    A.  All  of  them. 

Q.  What  six  months  of  the  year  was  this,  wa^  it  the  winter 
mouths?    A.  Yes,  sir.         ' 

Q.  And  that  money  you  collected  from  them  went  info  the 
general  fund  that  you  collected  from  the  other  sources?  A. 
No,  sir ;  I  used  to  hand  them  that.  I  ' 

Q.  That  was  special;  was  it  given  in  an  envelope?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  You  got  the  money  in  bills?    A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  And  handed  it  to  each  captain  directly?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  officer,  did  you  not  obtain  passes  there  for  the  cap- 
tain from  the  street  railway  companies?  A.  1  might  have  sent 
after  their  pass-book  when  it  was  run  out 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  the  captain  and  the  sergeants  had  pass- 
books upon  the  street  railways  in  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yourself,  of  course?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  there  any  theaters  in  that  precinct?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  sent  to  some  theaters  on  the  Bowery  for 
passes?    A,  No,  sir.  i 

Q  Never?     A.  No,  sir.        \ 

Q.  How  about  Houston  street  ferry  and  Grand  street  ferry? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  there  not  passes  for  those  ferries?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Passes  for  anything  else  hut  the  street  railways  as  far  as 
you  know?     A.  That  is  all.  ' 
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Samuel  Martens,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows  : 

Bj  Mr.  Goff  :  1 

Q.  Now,  Captain  Martens,  I  think  it  was  last  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  I  spoke  to  you  about  your  wife  being  here?    A.  Yea, 

Q.  And  I  sent  you  after  her;  you  told  me  then  in  the  morn- 
ing that  your  wife  was  at  home?  A.  When  I  left  home;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  you  left  home  that  morning,  and  I  spoke  to  you 
about  recess  —  is  that  so?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  left  the  court-room  to  bring  her  right  down  here 
at  our  request?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  came  down  and  told  me  that  she  had  left 
for  Northport?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  told  me  then  that  she  would  be  back  last  Satur- 
day morning?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  So  that  she  would  be  home  to  spend  Christmas,  of 
course?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  whether 
she  would  or  not. 

Q.  That  was  my  suggestion;  I  don't  say  that  you  said  that; 
now  she  is  in  Northport  yet?  A.  Yes,  sir  —  well,  I  won't  say 
that,  she  may  have  arrived  this  morning  after  I  left 

Q.  I  know;  but  on  what  did  you  ba^e  your  statement  to  me 
that  she  would  be  here  last  Saturday  morning?  A.  She  wrote 
that  way. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  letter?  A.  Not  with  me;  I  had  the  last 
letter  I  received  on  the  24th. 

Q.  And  did  you  write  to  her  in  response  to  the  letter  tiiat 
you  received  from  her  saying  that  she  would  be  here  on  last 
Saturday  morning?    A.  I  sent  her  brother  up. 

Q.  You  did  not  write?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  pretty  well  understood  thing  among  the  police 
captains  to  write  as  little  as  possible  these  times,  is  it  not?  A. 
Well,  I  never  write  letters. 

Q.  It  is  a  safe  practice;  you  informed  me  this  morning,  cap- 
tain, you  have  an  interesting  family  of  Ave  children?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Has  your  wife  ever  been  avray  Christmas  before  since  you 
have  been  married  to  her?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  a  Christmas  tree?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Your  children  have  been  without  the  losing  care  and 
affe'ction  of  their  mother  this  Christmas?    A  Necessity  called  it. 

Q.  What  is  the  necessity?  A.  Her  brother-in-law  is  dying, 
not  expected  to  live,  probably  dead  by  this  time. 

Q.  Her  brother-in-law?  A.  Yes,  sir;  her  sister's  husband 
is  alone  there  with  two  little  children  and  nobody  with  her; 
I  have  her  mother  living  with  me,  she  is  taking  care  of  the 
house. 

Q.  That  is  a  good  trait  in  your  character,  Captain  Martens, 
to  have  your  brother-in-law  with  you;  now  Captain  Martens, 
we  want  Mrs.  Martens  here?  A.  Well,  give  me  time  until  to- 
morrow morning  and  I  will  have  her  here. 

Q.  On  your  word  you  will  have  her  here?  A.  I  will  send 
and  have  her  here  to-morrow  morning. 

Q.  Meantime,  I  want  you  to  bring  your  bank-books,  if  you 
please?    A.  Mine? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  have  none. 

Q.  Well,  I  am  telling  you  to  bring  your  bank-books  here? 
A,  All  right,  sir. 

Q.  And  also  to  tell  Mrs,  Martens  to  bring  her  bank-books 
here,  of  any  kind  or  description  ?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  please  bring  your  deeds  to  whatever  real  estate  you 
hold,  and  whatever  real  estate  she  holds?    A.  All  right,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Be  here  at  half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow 
morning. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Detective- Sergeant  McCloskey  here?  (No 
response.) 

Detective- Sergeant  Maloney  here?     (No  response.) 

I  want  Detective- Sergeants  Heidelberg,  Seek,  Jacobs,  Reilly, 
Van  Glardon,  Connor,  A'dams,  McManus  and  Armstrong. 

Mr.  Jerome. —  They  are  all  sitting  in  Part  I  of  the  Superior 
.  Court. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Will  you  go  out,  sergeant,  and  see  how  many  of 
these  officers  there  are  there,  and  have  them  here  after  recess. 

We  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  instruct  all  witnesses  under 
subpoena  to  report  here  promptly  at  the  reconvening  of  the 
committee  after  recess, 

Chairmaji  Lexow.—  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  this 
morning  will  attend  here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock  sharp; 
the  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

New  York,  December  26,  1894. 

Present — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob  A. 
Cantor,  Cuthbert  W;  Pound  and  Edmund  O'Connor. 

And  counsel  as  before. 

Dr.  David  Webster,  a  witness  called  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  You  are  a  practicing  physician  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  For  a  number  of  years?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

<}.  We  have  served  a  man  by  the  name  of  Hollingswoith 
with  a  subpoena  and  it  has  been  reported  to  us  that  he  is  ill 
and  under  your  charge;  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  of  course,  from  your  standing  and  repul^tion.  Dr. 
Webster,  I  assume,  without  further  questions,  that  you  will  tell 
us  the  exact  condition  in  which  that  man  is  and  whether  or  no 
he  is  in  a  condition  to  appear  before  this  committee  in  answer 
to  that  subpoena?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Tell  us,  please?  A.  Mr.  Hollingsworth  has  a  severe 
infiammatiou  in  one  of  his  eyes;  he  has  had  trouble  with  that 
eye  for  a  great  many  years;  if  you  will  allow  me  to  refer  to  a 
note,  I  will  tell  you  when  I  first  saw  him. 

Q-  It  isn't  necessary,  doctor.  A.  He  had  an  operation  per- 
formed upon  that  eye  by  Dr.  Agnew  with  the  hope  of  saving 
it,  and  he  got  along  with  it  pretty  well  until  some  time  this 
last  summer,  approaching  the  autumn,  I  think,  and  he  was  in 
the  country  and  he  had  a  sever  inflammation  come  on ;  and  as 
soon  as  he  returned  to  the  city  in  October,  I  think  it  was,  he 
came  to  see  me,  and  after  several  visits  I  advised  him  to  have 
the  eye  taken  out;  he  was  having  constant  pain  with  it,  and 
sometimes  painful  enough  to  keep  him  awake  nights;  the 
vision  was  very  faint,  and  I  think  it  is  now  entirely  gone;  I 
have  advised  him  to  have  the  eye  taken  out  and  have  seen  him 
several  times  since;  he  is  not  quite  ready  or  quite  willing;  hia 
relatives  oppose  the  operation,  I  believe,  and  he  is  afraid  of  it, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  he  is  trying  to  keep  the  eye  in  hie 
head,  and  he  is  staying  at  home;  he  can  not  go  to  business  while 
his  eye  is  in  this  condition, 

Q.  Is  he  suffering  pain,  doctor?    A.  Suffering  pain. 

Q.  Would  it  be  safe  for  him,  or  would  it  prejudice  the  condi 
tion  of  the  eye,  or  the  operation,  if  he  were  to  come  here  an< 
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attend  before  this  committee?  A.  I  believe  it  would;  I  believe 
it  would  endanger  his  other  eye;  I  am  afraid  he  will  lose  his 
other  eye  if  he  does  not  consent  to  the  operation  before  many 
weeks. 

Q.  This  committee  has  been  endeavoring  for  many  months  to 
o?en  the  eyes  of  the  people  and  not  to  close  them;  so  we  will  not 
jnsist  on  Mr.  Eollingsworth  coming  here  if  he  will  lose  the  other 
eye.     A.  He  couldn't  come  here  with  my  consent. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  beg  leave  to  spread  upon  the  record  an  affidavit 
inade  by  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  whom  we 
have  been  trying  for  some  time  to  get  here  before  this  commit- 
tee. The  most  we  have  succeeded  in  getting  so  far  is  his  affi- 
davit, and  under  the  circumstances  I  beg  leave  to  submit  the 
affidavit  to  support  a  matter  about  which  I  wish  to  ask  certain 
police  officials  to  lay  the  foundation  for  questions  touching  this 
matter.  It  is  as  follows:  "I  have  for  several  years  past  been 
connected  with  the  Monmouth  Park  Race  Track  Grounds,  situ- 
ated in  Monmouth  county,  N.  J.,  in  the  capacity  of 
detective  and  other  employment.  I  have  seen  Detective 
Crowley,  Detective  McOloskey,  Detective  Maloney  and  other 
detectives-  of  superintendent  Byrnes'  detective  force,  whose 
names  I  can  not  at  this  time  recall,  on  the  Monmouth  Park 
Race  Track  Ground.  These  detectives  have  often  pointed 
out  crooks  and  criminals  on  the  above  named  grounds, 
to  the  New  Jersey  officers,  and  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  go 
to  the  police  headtiuarters  with  any  arrests  that  were  made,  and 
give  the  whole  history  of  the  criminals.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
these  detectives  were  paid  for  their  services  by  the  racing 
association.  I  have  known  Superintendent  Byrnes'  detectives 
to  be  on  the  racing  track  grounds  for  the  last  10  years. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK,)       . 

County  of  New  York,       f  ^*" 

Personally  appeared  before  me  J.  Frank  Patterson,  who,  being 
of  lawful  age,  deposes  and  swears  that  the  foregoing  statement 
is  true  in  every  particular,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  belief 
and  understanding. 

J.  FRANK  PATTERSON. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  1 
this  22d  day  of  December,  1894.      i 

B.  FRANKLIN  WEBB. 
Notary  Public,  New  York  County,  216. 
(Paper  niarked  Exhibit  1  of  this  date.) 
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Philip  Reillj,  called  aa  a  witness  on  belialf  of  the  State,  being 
duly  sworn,  testifled  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Tou  are  a  member  of  tlie  municipal  police  force  of  the  <Atj 
of  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  how  many  years?     A.  Thirty-one, 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  detective-sergeant?  A.  I  hare 
been  a  detective  about  25  years,  and  a  detective-sergeant 
about  — 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  detective  force  of  this  city  for 
about  25  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  summers  have  you  been  on  duty  down  at  Mon- 
mouth Park  Eace  Track?     A.  Kever  one  in  my  life. 

Q.  Never  one?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  summers  have  you  been  on  duty  at  the  Saratoga 
Race  Track?     A.  Probably  six  or  seven. 

Q.  By  whose  orders  did  you  go  there?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
I  can  answer  that  exactly;  I  had  a  vacation;  every  time  I  went 
there  I  went  there  on  my  vacation. 

Q.  But  you  were  there  longer  than  your  10  days?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  was  never  longer  than  my  vacation. 

Q.  What  was  your  vacation?     A.   Laet  year  15  days. 

Q.  Who  granted  the  vacation,  the  commissioners?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  the  commissioners.  i 

Q.  You  performed  the  duties  of  a  police  ofiBcer  at  the  Sara- 
toga Eace  Track  Association,  did  you  not?  A.  Well,  sir,  I 
had  been  going  there  a  great  number  of  years,  and  I  connected 
with  the  chief  of  police  of  that  town  and  would  point  out  to  him 
or  bis  men  any  thieves  tliat  I  seen  on  the  track  during  my  stay 
at   the   place,    or   any    suspicious — 

Q.  I  want  to  get  quickly  to  the  point;  were  you  acting  under 
any  orders  or  directions  from  any  of  the  police  officials  of  the 
city  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  T  didn't. 

Q.  Kid  you  receive  any  compensation  for  that?  A.  I  did,  yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Where  did  that  compensation  go?  A.  To  myself, 
personally. 

Q.  Into  your  own  pocket?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  share  it  with  any  one?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  make  any  reports  to  the  police  department  of  the 
city  of  New  York?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't. 

Q.  Were  there  other  ofBcers  with  you  there?  A.  Yes,  sir;, 
Mr.  Von  Gerichten  used  to  help  me.  i 
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Jacob  Von  Gerichten,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 

State,  being  dulj  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goft: 

Q.  You  have  been  on  the  detective  force  of  this  city  for  a 
number  of  years?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  a  membec  of  the  municipal  police  force  of  the 
city  of  New  Yorl;?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  attending  the  Saratoga  Racing  Association 
in  company  with  your  partner,  Sergeant  KeillyV  A.  I  have 
on  three  occasions,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  sent  there  in  compliance  with  any  orders  or  in 
pursuance  of  any  one's  orders?  A.  I  have  taken  my  vacatioD, 
which  was  allowed,  and  went  up  there. 

Q.  Were  your  services  of  a  nature  that  Sergeant  Reilly's  ser- 
vices were?  A.  Just  about  the  same;  I  stood  at  the  gate,  and 
any  i)erson  that  went  in  there  that  was  not  right  I  pointed 
them  out.' 

Q,  Did  you  get  compensation?    A.  I  did,  sir, 

Q.  Where  did  that  compensation  go  to?  A.  I  paid  my 
expenses  at  Saratoga  with  it, 

Q.  To  yourself?     A.  Yes,  sir;  individually. 

Q.  Nobody  else?    A.  Noj  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  report  to  the  New  York  police  department  or  to 
any  officer  thereof?    A,  I  was  on  my  vacation,  sir, 

Q,  Answer  my  question;  did  you  report  to  the  police  depart- 
ment or  any  olBcial  thereof  touching  the  services  that  you 
rendered  to  the  race  track  at  Saratoga?  A.  I  did;  to  Sergeant 
Blodgeit,  of  Saratoga. 

Q,  I  know,  but  T  ask  you  officials  of  the  New  York  police 
department;  did  you  report  to  them?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  racecourse  at  Monmouth  Park?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?     A.  I  have  on  one  occasion. 

Q.  For  how  long?     A.  Only  one  day. 

Q.  What  was  it,  a  day  off?     A.  I  took  a  half  a  day's  leave. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  compensation  for  your  services  down 
there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  eVer  receive  any  compensation  for  your  services 
at  Monmouth  Park?     A.  No,  sip;  never. 
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Michael  Crowley,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
beiiig  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  You  are  a  member  of  the  Municipal  police  of  the  city  of 
New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  a  detective  sergeant  for  how  long? 
A.  Since  1881. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  attended  the  racing  at  Monmouth  Park? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  the  whole  season?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  What,  a  visit  for  the  day?    A.  A  part  of  the  time. 

Q.  Were  you  on  duty  there?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  paid  for  your  services  there?  A.  I  received 
some  pay,  yea,  sir. 

Q.  From  whom?  A.  I  think  it  was  a  man  named  Kroft;  I 
forget  his  name. 

Q.  Connected  with  the  race  track  association?  "  A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Bow  much  did  you  receive?  A.  I  think  I  got  $125  or  ?130, 
I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  How  many  days  did  you  render  services  for  that  snm  of 
money?    A.  I  went  there  for  about  20  half  days. 

Q.  About  20  half  days?    A.  Yes,  wr. 

Q.  Now,  at  that  time  your  pay  was  running  on  in  the  city  ot 
New  York,  was  it  not?    A.  I  was  on  my  vacation. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  question?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  cut  up  your  vacation  into  half  days?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  whose  consent?  A.  I  asked  permission  of  the  inspector. 

Q.  Inspector  Byrnes?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  told  him  where  you  were  going?  A,  I  asked  hira 
permission  to  go  to  the  race  track;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  told  him  where  yon  were  going,  down  to  Monmouth 
Park?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  got  down  to  Monmouth  Park,  you  assisted  the 
local  authorities?  A.  If  I  saw  a.  thief  on  the  track  I  would 
point  him  out  to  the  deputies. . 

Q.  Was  there  any  agreement  between  the  authorities  of  Mon- 
mouth Park  and  yourself  as  far  as  compeiisation  was  con- 
cerned?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  gave  you  what  they  iiked?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  after  you  had  rendered  the  service?  S.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Waa  that  more  than  one  season?    A.  Five  or  six  jears. 
Q,  Was  that  the  sum  you  obtained  each  year?     A.  About 
that;   yes,  sir, 

Q,  How  much?  A.  One  huodred  and  twenty-five  dollars  or 
|130. 

Q.  Each  year?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  that  for  yourself  alone  or  for  division  with  any  other 
person?     A.  Myself.  i 

Q,  And  you  kept  it?    A.  And  I  kept  it  and  spent  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  you  did  with  it?    A.  I  kept  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  regarded  it  as  your  own  property?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  under  any  arrangement  or  agreement  with  any 
other  person  to  divide  the  money  you  received  at  Monmouth 
Park?    A,  No,  sir;    with  no  person. 

Q.  How  many  officers  were  there,  do  you  know,  of  the  police 
department  besides  yourself?  A.  Four  or  five  or  six;  there 
might  be  six;   five  I  know.         I 

Q.  At  the  same  time?  A.  Well  no,  they  wouldn't  be  all 
together  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  On  and  ofE?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  During  the  racing  days  of  the  season?  A.  Yes,  sir;  some- 
times there  would  be  two  or  three  and  sometimes  there  would 
be  four  there ;  just  according  as  they  could  get  away. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  other  race  tracks  besides  Monmouth  Park 
in  the  same  capacity?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  race  track  you  have  attended?  A.  That  is 
all,  sir;  yes,  I  went  to  Jerome  Park  in  this  city. 

Q.  I  mean  outside  of  the  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  had  a  right  to  go  to  Jerome  Park  in  the 
city?     A.  Tes,  sir.  ! 

Q,  I  mean  outside  of  the  city?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  Morris  Park?  A.  I  went  there  once  and 
a  while. 

Q.  Did  you  render  services  to  the  authorities?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  that,  a  private  visit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  No*',  these  other  detective  sergeants  that  we  have  called 
here,  do  you  recognize  them  as  brother  officers?    A.  Y'es,  sir, 

Q,  That  went  down  on  the  same  conditions?  A.  Reilly  and 
Von  Gerichten  I  never  saw  there. 

Q.  But  the  other  officers  here?    A.  Yes,  ^r. 
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Q.  So  as  to  save  time,  have  you  any  knowledge  whether  or  no 
the  compensation  that  they  paid  to  you  was  paid  to  your 
brother  officers?    A.  Yes;  it  was  paid  to  them. 

Q.  In  the  same  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  under  the  same  circumstances?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  called  as  a  witness  on  hehalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr,  Goff. —  All  witnesses  are  excused  for  to-day. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
will  present  themselves  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10 
o'clock;  they  stand  excused  for  to-day. 

Examined  by  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  On  the  3d  of  August,  1866,  you  were  appointed  a  patrol- 
man of  the  police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York?    A.  Correct 

Q.  What  was  your  business  then?    A,  Ship  carpenter. 

Q.  May  1  ask  what  was  your  age,  about?    A.  I  think  about  24. 

Q.  You  bad  been  working  at  your  trade  about  that  time  of 
ship  carpenter?    A.  Part  of  the  time;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  bad  not  been  engaged  in  any  business  on  your  own 
account,  had  you?     A.  Yes  and  no. 

Q,  Give  us  the  yes,  and  give  us  the  no,  if  you  please?  A.  I 
was  engaged  in  business  in  China  and  in  Japan. 

Q.  Commercial  business?  A.  No,  sir;  I  had  charge  of  a  dock 
yard  in  Shanghai,  and  also  in  Hong  Kong. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  when  yon  joined  the 
police  department,  whether  you  were  well  off  or  poor  in  this" 
world's  goods?    A.  I  was  fairly  well  off. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  substance?  A. 
Possibly  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

Q.  In  what  shape  was  that?    A.  I  owned  the  bouse  I  lived  in. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  It  was  in  Brooklyn. 

Q.  Give  US  the  location?  A.  It  has  been  pulled  down;  there 
is  a  large  flat  on  the  ground  now. 

Q.  Give  us  the  street?    A.  Leonard, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  real  prCperty?  A.  No,  sir;  yes,  I 
had  six  or  eight  building  lots  in  Japan. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  interest  for  speculative  people,  how  did 
they  measure  the  lots  there?  A.  I  think  they  are  about  30  by 
200,  I  should  judge;  I  am  not  sure. 
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Q.  Have  jou  ever  realized  on  those  lots  in  Japan?  A.  No, 
sir, 
Q.  Had  JOU  any  other  real  property  in  America?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Except  the  house  and  lot  that  you  lived  in?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  When  did  you  sell  that  house  and  lot?  A,  I  couldn't 
exactly  tell  you,  llr.  Goff. 

Q.  About  how  many  years  after  your  appointment?  A.  May 
be  the  year  I  was  appointed. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  you  got  for  it?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
say. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars?  A.  I  got  more  than  that,  I  think; 
that  I  ain't  sure. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  a  frame  house?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  in  those  days  frame  houses  in  Leonard  street  didn't 
ranu  very  high  in  the  market?  A.  No,  but  the  lot  was  worth 
something, 

Q.  Yes;  f5,000  was  considered  a  fairly  good  price  for  a  lot 
there  on  Leonard  street, at  that  time?  A.  It  may  have  been, 
some  parts  of  it;  I  think  $5  would  have  been  a  fair  price  for 
some  parts  of  it. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  part  you  occupied;  you  think  $5,000 
was  about  the  sum  you  got  for  that  place?  A  It  may  have 
been;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  said  you  were  worth  about  $20,000;  would  you 
be  good  enough,  or  have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  where 
the  balance  of  the  $20,000  came  in,  allowing  your  house  to  be 
worth  $5,000?    A,  I  had  it  in  cash. 

Q.  In  what  bank?    A.  I  didn't  have  it  in  bank,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  shape  had  you  it  in  cash?  A.  I  had  it  in  a  safe 
belonging  to  a  friend. 

Q,  In  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  had  you  been  having  it  in  the  safe  belonging  to 
a  friend?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir, 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  how  much  money  you  had  in  bills? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  in  your  estimate  of  $20,000.  had  you  the  differ- 
ence between  $5,000,  the  value  of  your  house,  and  the  $20,000? 
A.  I  couldn't  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  approximate?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  us  within  $5,000?  A.  It  is  30  odd  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Goff. — No,  it  is  not. 
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Senator  O'Connor. — To  be  accurate,  it  is  28  years  ago. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  of  the  time  immediately  preceding  your 
appointment?     A.  It  is  28  years  ago;  29  next  August 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is,  having  so  much  money  in  bills 
in  the  safe  of  a  friend  at  about  that  time,  and  you  being  worth 
^20,000,  how  long  had  you  had  that  sum  of  money,  the  dif- 
ference between  $5,000  and  $20,000?  A.  I  brought  it  from 
China  with  me.  \ 

Q.  Well,  you  converted  it,  I  believe,  into  American  money,  or 
did  you  bring  it  in  American  money  from  China?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  brought  it  in  bills  of  exchange  on  London. 

Q,  And  you  had  them  honored  in  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  house?     A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  the  amount  you  brought  in  bills  of 
exchange?    A,  That  I  couldn't  tell  you;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  within  $5,000?  A.  I  say  it  was  $20,000;  I 
couldn't  tell  you  the  amount. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  us  the  house  on  which  the  bills  were 
drawn?     A,  I  couldn't;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  which  they  were  honored  in  New  York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  whether  it  was  a  commercial  house  or  a  bank?  A.  It 
was  on  some  bank,  1  think;  they  were  London  bills  of  exchange. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  went  into  the  police  depart- 
ment?    A,  Sir? 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  you  went  into  the  police  depart- 
ment? How  long  was  it  when  you  had  these  bills  cashed  before 
you  went  into  the  police  department?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you; 
three  or  four  years;  two  years. 

Q.  Then  it  was  during  the  war?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  do  you  remember  the  character  of  the  money  that  you 
received  on  those  bills  of  exchange?     A,  I  do  not,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  you  remember  you  didn't  receive  gold,  I  presume? 
A.  I  know  I  didn't;  I  sold  them  for  gold. 

Q.  You  sold  the  bills  you  got?     A,  At  gold  prices;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  got  gold  instead?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  get  gold 
instead,  but  their  face  value  was  as  good  as  gold. 

Chairman  T^exow. — He  got  the  equivalent  of  gold  in  money. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  understand. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get.  from  you,  inspector,  is,  what  did  you 
take  away  from  the  banking  bouse  or  private  commercial  firm 
L  680 
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where  jou  had  these  bills  of  escbaDge  cashed?  Was  it  gold  or  ' 
paper  money?    A.  It  was  paper  money. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  character  of  the  bills?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Were  they  State  bills?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Greenbacks?     A.  That  I  am  not  sure  of. 

Q.  Well,  whatever  bills  you  took  away,  you  kept  those  bills? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  them  in  the  safe  of  a  friend?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  friend's  name? 
A,  He  is  dead. 

Q.  Well,  that  does  not  deprive  us  of  the  knowledge  of  his 
name?    A.  His  name  was  Terry. 

Q.  How  long  did  yon  keep  that  money  in  Mr.  Terry's  safe? 
A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  One  year  or  two  years?     A.  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  You  having  been  a  man  in  charge  of  a  shipyard  in  a  foreign 
country,  you  understood,  of  course,  that  banking  was  about  the 
beat  thing  a  man  could  do  having  money  in  those  days,  did  you 
not?  A,  Well,  things  were  a  little  mixed  those  days,  too, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  trust  banks;  is  that  it?  A.  Not  quite; 
no,  I  didn't  care  about  trusting  them, 

Q.  Did  any  other  person  besides  Mr.  Terry  and  yourself  know 
of  your  deposits  of  money  there?    A.  I  think  not, 

Q.  You  haven't  yet  told  us  the  amount  you  had  deposited  with 
him?     A.  Well,  I  say  I  had  between  $15,000  and  $20,000. 

Q.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  had  deposited  with  Mr. 
Terry  for  safe  keeping —     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  —between  $15,000  and  $20,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  you  remember  that  if  you  had  greenbacks  at 
that  time  they  were  not  a  very  safe  investment  to  hold?  A.  I 
guess  they  were  fairly  safe, 

Q.  They  were  at  a  large  market  discount?  A,  Well,  I  don't 
recollect  wliat  their  discount  was. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  gold  was  over  200?  A.  Yes,  I  got  over 
280  for  those  bills  of  exchange;  the  highest  that  went  was  283 
or  285. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  get  from  you  your  true  reason  or  purpose 
for  holding  bills  that  you  can  not  now   describe  to  us  In  a 
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friend's  safe?    A.  I  don't  know  as  I  can  give  you  any  reason 
except  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  times  then. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  get  hold  so  tiiat  in  case  of  any  cataclysm 
occurring  you  would  be  protected?  A.  Well,  I  don't  tnow  as 
that  would  protect  me.  I 

Q.  Well,  you  wanted  to  be  protected  against  any  great  public 
crisis?    A.  No,  not  specially  against  that. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  your  object?  A.  I  might  against  ttSeves, 
burglars, 

Q.  Against  thieves  and  burglars?     A.  And  robbers. 

Q.  When  you  joined  the  police  force  you  moved  to  New  York, 
I  presume?     A.  I  think  I  moved  into  the  station-house. 

Q.  May  I  ask  you  were  you  married  at  that  time?  A.  I  lost 
my  wife. 

Q.  Did  you  continue  to  keep  your  money  in  Mr.  Terry's  nitcv 
you  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  police?  A.  8oine  I 
did,  yes. 

Q.  You  yet  didn't  wish  to  take  chances  of  putting  it  in  the 
bank  owing  to  the  dangers  of  thieves  and  robbers?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Even  though  you  were  a  member  of  the  New  York  police? 
A.  That  is  correct;  but  we  had  to  guard  against  bank  officers. 

Q.  And  I  suppose  you  regarded  them  in  the  way  that  many 
would  regard  them  now,  as  being  more  dangerons  than  the  burg- 
lars on  the  outside?  A.  That  is  what  a  bank  president  told  me; 
tiiat  they  were  the  people  he  had  to  look  after. 

Q.  The  people  within?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  not  the  people  without?     A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Outside  of  that,  that  represented  your  capital,  what  yon 
have  told  us,  when  you  went  on  the  New  York  police  force?    A.  - 
Tea,  sir, 

Q.  Of  course  you  have  carefully  thought  over  this,  inspector? 
A.  No,  not  specially;  I  didn't  know  what  I  was  going  to  be 
questioned  about. 

Q.  Well,  you  took  it  for  granted  that  you  might  be  questioned 
about   your   property?    A.  Tea. 

Q.  And  you  have  carefully  thought  out  this?  A.  No,  air;  I 
don't  know  that  I  Jiave. 

Q.  You   have   reflected    upon   it?    A.  No,   sir;  not   specially. 

Q.  Not  specially,  you  say;  but  you  have  generally?  A.  I 
might  in  a  general  way.  !  , 
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Q.  You  took  an  interest  in  Mr.  McClaTe'a  examination  and 
accounting  for  his  property,  did  yoa  not?  A.  I  let  people  attend 
to  their  own  business. 

Q.  Did  jou  take  an  interest?    A.  Not  specially,  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  tate  an  interest  specially  or  generally? 
A.  Generally;  I  read  the  newspapers;  I  bad  no  other  evidence, 

Q.  And  also  Mr.  Sheehan's  examination  touching  his  prop- 
erty?    A.  I  read  the  papers  on  that  question. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  expre^ed  to  any  one  that  you  would  defy 
this  committee  to  ask  you  any  questions  about  your  property? 
A.  No,  sir;  positively  no,  because  this  is  the  fifth  committee 
that  I  have  been  before. 

Q.  What?  -A.  This  is  the  fifth  committee  that  I  have  been 
before;  I  l;new  better  than  that  from  experience. 

Q.  Then  you  think  it  better  for  a  public  official  not  to  assnme 
the  position  that  some  have  assumed  on  this  witness  stand, 
refusing  to  account  for  the  possession  of  property  that  may 
have  como  into  their  hands  while  occupying  public  office?  A, 
I  don't  criticise  the  action  of  my  superior  officers. 

Q.  Did  I  K3y  superior  officers?  A.  You  said  officials  coming 
on  this  stand;  I  don't  know  of  any  others, 

Q,  What?     A,  Officials  coming  on  this  stand. 

Q;  Yes;  you  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  I  meant  your 
superiors?  A,  The  two  that  you  named,  Commissioner  Sheehan 
and  Commissioner  MeClave. 

Q.  Mr,  McOlave  didn't  refuse?  A.  That  I  didn't  know;  I 
believed  he  did  in  some  cases, 

Q,  No,  you  are  mistaken;  Commissioner  McClave  didn't 
refuse?    A.  Didn't  he? 

Q,  No:  and  after  you  went  on  the  police  force,  I  tate  it  for 
granted  (hat  you  didn't  engage  in  any  ootside  business?  A. 
No,  although  I  got  credit  for  it. 

Q.  I  wish  to  get  your  answer  on  the  record;  did  yon  or  did 
you  not  engage  in  any  outside  buainess?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  interest  in  any  outside  business?  A 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  any  person  have  an  interest  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Representing  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  swear  that  you  had?     A,  That  I  had? 

Q,  Yes?     Never. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  swear  that  you  hadn't?     A.  Ye»,  sir. 
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Q.  When?  A.  For  to  comply  with  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
about  a  year  or  two  ago.  , 

Q.  That  act  was  passed  principaliy  on  your  account?  A.  I 
believe  iu  my  interest,  yes. 

Q.  In  your  interest?  A.  Well,  I  say  that  because  I  was  the 
bull  iu  the  ring. 

Q.  That  act  was  passed  to  compel  police  officials  to  make 
oath  that  they  were  not  interested  in  the  sales  of  wines, 
whiskies,  cigars  or  other  things  of  that  kind?  A.  I  believe  that 
was  tbc  clause  of  it 

Q.  And  it  arose  out  of  the  common  and  public  rumor  that 
yau  were  iuterested  in  the  sale  of  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
That  is  correct 

Q,  And  you  had  the  honor  of  being  the  last  man  in  the  police 
department  to  make  the  necessary  affidavit?     A.  That  is  not 
true. 
Q.  Who  else  made  it  after  you?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  you  weren't  the  last?    A.  Yes,  sir: 
Q.  How  long  before  the  time  mentioned  by  the  act  requiring 
the  allidavil  to  be  made  did  you  make  your  afBdavit?    A.  Well, 
the  act  came  pretty  near  firing  the  whole  department;  they 
didn'c  find  that  the  act  was  passed  and  became  a  law,  of  its 
passage  and  signature  by  the  Governor  until  I  guess  some  48 
hours  before  it  went  into  effect 

Q.  So  there  was  a  rush?  A.  There  was  a  general  hustling, 
yes,  to  sign;  I  know  there  was  a  number  came  up  and  signed 
after  me;  T  know  there  were  two  policemen  dropped  in  the  roll 
on  account  of  it  and  reinstated  after  it 

Q.  Kow.  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of  the  Hollywood 
whisky,  there  was  a  memorial  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
which  it  was  openly  stated  that  you  were  interested  in  the  sale 
of  th;it  whisky?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  truth,  in  any  manner,  shape  or  form,  in 
that  memorial?    A.  Not  one  word. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the  sale 
of  the  Hollywood  whisky?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  suggest  to  anyone  to  solicit  trade  for  the 
whisky?     A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  about  George  Norton,  for  instance;  you  knew 
him  to  be  a  salesman  for  that  whisky,  did  you  not?  A.  Yes, 
sir  ;  I  heard  he  was. 

Q.  You  knew  it?    A.  Not  positively;   no. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  knew  him;    yes;  (  ' 
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Q,  You  knew  him?  A.  I  knew  him  since  he  was  a  boy  14  or 
15  years  old.  ) 

Q.  Now,  he  has  been  a  pretty  close  friend  of  yours?  A.  No, 
Bir. 

Q.  Now,  you  have  known  him  very  weil,  very  well,  haven't 
jou?     A.  Yea;  he  has  given  me  information. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  employed  by  your  brother?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Ever  at  Bowery  Bay  Beach?  A.  He  was  employed  at 
Bowery  Bay  Beach,  I  believe. 

Q.  In  which  your  brother  was  superintendent,  or  in  some 
position  of  management  there?  A.  I  think  he  wa«  a  stock- 
holder;  that  is  all. 

Q.  And  this  Norton  was  well  known  as  an  ex-thief,  himself, 
or  a  thief?     A.  A  what,  sir? 

Q.  A  thief?     A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  him  as  a  bunco  steerer?    A'.  No,  sir. 

Q.  In  keeping  houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  Never. 

Q.  You  never  lieard  of  that?    A.  Never. 

Q.  George  Norton  is  a  perfectly  decent,  respectable  man? 
A.  I  don't  know  anything  to  the  contrary. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  to  the  contrary?  A.  No,  air; 
except  that  I  don't  think  he  goes  to  church  a  great  deal;  my 
acquaintance  with  Norton  was  information  he  gave  me  about 
thieves  originally;  his  father,  kept  a  saloon  on  the  corner  of 
Water  and  Dover  streets;  he  gave  me  information  one  morning 
from  which  I  was  enabled  to  arrest  river  thieves  and  send  them 
to  State  prison  for  15  years  each;  that  information  I  got  from 
Norton. 

Q,  His  father  jvas  the  keeper  of  well-known  notorious  resorts 
in  the  old  Seventh  ward?    A.  It  is  in  the  Fourth. 

Q.  He  kept  some  in  the  Seventh  too?  A.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. 

Q.  Took  in  the  Fourth?  A.  He  kept  on  the  corner  of  Dover 
and  Water  streets;  kept  a  barroom  there. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  information  you  got  from  Norton?  A. 
Oh,  I  have  received  information  in  a  general  way,  what  was 
going  on. 

Q.  What  was  he,  a  stool  pigeon  for  you?  A.  Not  specially, 
no,  sir, 

Q.  Yon  looked  to  him  as  a  stock  source  of  information  against 
thieves?     A.  Not  always;    no. 

Q.  Well,  generally?     A.  Not  generally.  \ 

Q.  Specifically?    A.  Once  in  a  while. . 
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Q.  Once  in  a  wMie  means  frequently?    A.  Not  always. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  frequently  and  always? 
A.  Always  might  be  every  day;  frequently  every  other  day. 

Q.  Which  was  it?    A.  Well,  it  was  not  either  one. 

Q.  What  -was  it?    A.  At  longer  terms, 

Q.  What  were  the  terms?    A.  Possibly  three  or  four  months. 

Q.  Between?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  through  a  period  of  15  years'  acquaintance,  I  take 
it,  or  longer,  this  George  Norton  has  been  the  source  of  infor- 
mation to  you  relating  to  thieves?  A.  Not  specially  so;  if  he 
knew  of  anything  going  on  he  would  come  and  tell  me. 

Q.  Then  he  was  a  stool  pigeon  for  you?  A.  No,  sir;  stool 
pigeons  get  paid, 

Q.  Was  he  in  the  pay  of  the  police?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  obligation  was  he  under  to  go  and  tell  you  anyj- 
thing?  A.  I  suppose  a  friendship  toward  the  police;  like  a 
good  many  others;  give  up  what  they  knew. 

Q.  Friendship?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Did  he  ever  receive  any  favors  from  you?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of. 

Q.  What  obligation  was  there  upon  him  to  do  that?  A.  None 
that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  this  man  went  to  you  volun- 
tarily three  or  four  months,  each  time,  for  the  last  15  years 
or  so —     A.  It  is  longer  back;  it  is  20;  it  is  over  20  years  ago, 

Q.  You  were  captain  down  there  then?  A.  I  was  captain  of 
the  Fourth  precinct, 

Q.  You  knew  his  father  kept  a  number  of  disorderly  houses? 
A.  I  didn't. 

Q.  You  didn't  want  to  know?    A.  I  didn't  know. 

Q.  Yon  didn't  want  to  know?     A.  How  do  you  know? 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  he  didn't  keep  disorderly  houses?  A. 
I  will  swear  I  don't  know. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  ask  you,  will  you  swear  that  the 
father  of  George  Norton,  your  trusted  informer,  didn't  keep 
disorderly  houses  in  the  Fourth  ward  when  you  were  captain 
of  that  precinct?    A.  I  will  swear  that  I  don't  know  that  he  did, 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  the  fact  whether  he  did  or  not?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  will  not;  I  know  what  he  did  keep  there;  the  only  place  I 
knew  was  the  southwest  corner  of  Dover  and  Water  streets. 
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Q.  You  have  answered  mj  question;  that  is  sufficient;  now, 
I  ask  you  what  obligation  was  there,  or  what  friendship  or 
connection  was  there  existing  between  you  as  captain  of  the 
police  in  that  precinct  and  this  George  Norton  that  he  carried 
j-ou  information  every  three  or  four  months  touching  thieves? 
A.  Nothing  specially;  he  brought  the  same  information  to  my 
successor  who  was  afterward  superintendent. 

Q,  Who  is  that,  Murray?  A.  Murray;  yes,  sir;  that  was  the 
cause  of  the  arrest  of  the  thieves  that  broke  in  th(^e  houses 
at  Astoria  and  Kavenswood. 

Q,  George  Norton  has  been  a  valuable  aid  then  to  the  New 
York  police  department?  A,  That  I  don't  know;  I  wouldn't 
call  him  very  valuable;  his  information  is  sometimes  correct  and 
sometimes  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  followed  up  George  Norton  pretty  well.  You 
wanted  to  do  him  a  friendly  turn  for  what  he  served  you,  did 
you  not?    A.  I  haven't  done  him  any  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  when  you  got  him  employed  by  Paul 
Bauer?     A.  I  never  got  him  employed  there. 

Q.  Didn't  you  speak  to  him?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  Paul 
Bauer, 

Q.  And  you  have  never  made  him  any  return  for  these  valu- 
able services  that  he  has  rendered  to  the  New  York  police 
department?    A.  Nothing  specially;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  repeat  very  frequently,  and  wholly  unnecessarily 
"  specially;"  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  ask  you  for  the  fact;  yon 
can  either  answer  it  one  way  or  the  other  according  as  your 
conscience  dictates;  now,  I  ask  you  again —  A.  I  am  answering 
according  to  facts. 

Q.  1  don't  ask  you  for  "specially"  or  "generally;"  I  ask  for 
the  fact?     A.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  answer  you,  sir. 

Q.  I  ask  you  again  if  during  these  years  when  this  Norton  has 
been  acting  as  an  informer  upon  the  thieves  and  other  law- 
breakers to  the  police  department,  have  you  or  any  other  mem- 
ber of  the  police  department,  or  the  department  itself,  made 
him  any  return  or  given  him  any  reward  for  his  information? 
A.  No,  sir,  1 

Q.  He  is  a  patron;  and  you  have  taken  no  interest  whatever 
in  him,  I  presume?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  recently?     A.  I  think  I  have;  yes. 

Q.  Now  or  within  the  last  year  or  two,  have  you  or  any  mem- 
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ber  of  your  family,  or  any  person  acting  for  you  in  any  manner, 
shape  or  form,  had  and  interest  in  the  sale  of  the  Hollywood 
whisky?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  if  a  liquor  dealer  would 
display  the  sign  of  the  Hollywood  whisky  in  his  window  that 
that  was  a  sure  protection  against  arrest  for  a  violation  of  the 
Excise  Law?     A,  Never  heard  it 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  answering  truly  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir 

Q,  You  have  never  heard  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You,  an  inspector  of  police  in  the  city  of  New  York?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  never  heard  that?     A.  Never  heard  of  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  liquor  dealers  were  approached  by 
agents  who  represented  to  them  that  it  was  for  you  or  in  your 
interest  as  one  of  the  company,  or  one  of  the  parties  interested 
in  that  whisky,  to  buy  that  whisky;  did  you  ever  hear  liiat?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  said  a  while  ago  tliat  you  knew  of  a  memorial  being 
presented  to  the  Legislature?  A.  I  have  heard  of  that,  yes,  sir; 
I  don't  know  it,  but  I  heard  it.  '  , 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  you  heard  of  it,  and  you  say  you  didn't? 
A.  I  heard  of  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature.] 

Q.  This  memorial  charged  that  fact?     A.  I  didn't  read  it 

Q.  You  have  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  And  it  has  been  sworn  before  this  committee?  A.  I  doat 
doubt  it. 

Q.  And  in  the  face  of  the  memorial  by  reputable  merchants 
of  this  city  and  in  the  face  of  sworn  testimony,  do  you  say  that 
is  false?  A.  I  didn't  think  it  was  by  reputable  merchants  aa 
near  as  1  could  learn. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  your  thoughts?  A.  I  don't  know  that 
it  is  sworn  to  by  reputable  citizens. 

Q  I  don't  ask  you  what  you  know?  A.  You  asked  me  if  I 
heard  it. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  anything  of  the  kind?  A.  A  misunder- 
standing ihen. 

Q.  Repeated  as  follows:  And  in  the  face  of  the  memorial 
by  reputable  merchants  of  this  city  and  in  the  face  of  sworn 
tratimony,  do  you  say  that  is  false?  A.  False  as  far  as  I  am 
ooncemed^  . 
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Q.  Do  jou  know  Fleece?    A.  Who  is  Fleece? 

Q.  Do  jOQ  know  Fleece?    A,  Well,  who  is  Fleece? 

Q.  I  am  not  answering  questions;  do  you  know  Fleece;  say 
that  you  know  him  or  not?    A.  Well,  has  he  any  other  name 

Q.  He  has  another  name?    A.  Well,  what  is  it? 

Q.  Do  you  know  him?  A.  I  know  a  man  named  Fleece,  yea, 
■ip. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  asked  you;  well,  he  is  the  Hollywood  whisky 
man,   isn't  he?     A.  So  I  understood. 

Q.  Weil,  don't  know  about  it?    A.  Yes,  I  have  heard  so. 

Q  Don't  jou  know  him?    A.  Yes,  I  know  him. 

Q.  As  a  good  fellow?    A.  I  found  him  a  first  rate  fellow,  yes. 

Q.  Good  fellow?    A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so. 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  he  is  a  good 
fellow. 

Q.  Well,  I  say  that  of  any  man  that  deserves  to  have  me  say 
io;  did  you  ever  have  anything  to  do  with  getting  him  appointed 
foreman  of  the  grand  jury  on  which  he  frequently  sat?  A.  That 
is  above  my  reach, 

Q.  You  had  notliing  to  do  with  it?    A.  Positively  not 

Q.  Well,  he  is  the  Hollywood  whisky  man?  A.  I  understood 
he  was;  his  name  is  William  M.  Fleece, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  any  talks  with  Mr.  Fleece  about  your 
alleged  or  reputed  connection  with  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
Oh,  I  talked  it  over  with  him. 

Q.  What  did  you  talk  it  over  with  him  for?  A.  He  said,  "  The 
reports  are  uot  true; "  he  said,  "  You  know  they  are  not  true; " 
he  said,  "  This  is  jealousy,"  and  all  that  business. 

Q.  And  Fleece  went  to  you  to  tell  you  this?  A.  Oh,  no; 
Fleece  used  to  drop  in  to  see  me  once  in  a  while;  I  used  to  meet 
him  in  the  Gilsey  House  too,  he  hoarded  there. 

Q.  He  approached  jou  on  the  subject?  A,  I  can  not  tell  you 
that. 

Q.  Did  you  approach  him?     A.  I  may  have. 

Q.  But  there  was  nothing  ever  done  by  you  to  set  at  rest  these 
false  reports  until  the  Legislature  compelled  you  to  make  oath? 
A.  Not  by  me,  but  there  was  by  the  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  I  am  asking  about  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  superintendent  of  police  was  directed  to  make  an 
Inquiry,  I  believe,  by  the  commissioners,  was  he  not?  A.  Yea, 
sir. 
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Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  witnesses  were  examined  by  the 
superintendent  of  police?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any?    A.  There  was  some. 

Q.  Some  liquor  dealers?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  Some  liquor  deaJers  brought  down  and  bulldozed  into 
making  afBdavits,  and  the  same  liquor  dealers  afterward  made 
affldavits  that  they  were  bulldozed  into  making  afBdavits?  A. 
That  I  don't  know. 

Q,  I  am  telling  you  now?  A.  Well,  it  is  poor  stock  that  will 
swear  both  ways. 

Q.  Since  you  were  a  police  official  of  this  city,  and  these 
reports  charging  you  with  being  interested  in  the  sale  of  a 
particular  brand  of  whisky  were  about,  did  you  think  it  was 
incumbent  upon  you  to  set  these  reports  at  rest  in  some  poa- 
tive  way?  A.  I  have  heard  so  many  reports  about  me  since 
I  have  been  a  police  officer  that  I  am  not  surprised  to  be  charged 
with  any  offense  that  is  on  the  calendar. 

.     Q.  You  think  your  back  is  broad  enough  to  stand  anything 
of  that  kind?    A.  I  am  pretty  healthy. 

Q.  And  you  have  been  charged  with  a  great  many  offenses, 
as  well  by  actual  proof  as  by  report?    A.  None  by  proof. 

Q.  None  by  proof  on  oath?    A.  Wei),  yes,  one  by  proof. 

Q.  Oh,  more  than  that;  you  are  freshening  up  now?  A.  That 
is  all;  that  is  all  I  will  own  to,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  tliey  were 
if  you  want  to  know. 

Q.  We  will  get  at  them  in  proper  time;  how  many  times  have 
you  been  put  on  trial  before  the  police  commissioners?  A. 
Eighteen. 

Q.  I  suppose  there  is  no  officer  on  the  police  force  to-day  that 
can  say  that  he  has  been  as  many  times  accused  of  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  land  as  you  have?  A.  I  have  not  been 
charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  land. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Oh,  yes,  but  not  in  all  those. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  say  in  all?    A.  No. 

Q.  My  question  was,  do  you  know  of  any  police  official  on  the 
force  to-day  that  has  been  accused  so  frequently  as  you  hare 
been  accused  of  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land?  A.  Yes;  I 
saw  a  paper  the  other  day  with  31  complaints  against  a  police 
officer. 

Q,  Thirty-one  complaints  of  what,  breaches  of  discipline? 
'A.  Violations  of  the  rules;  yes,  sir. 
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Q,  But  they  may  not  be  violations  of  tlie  laws  of  the  land, 
that  was  my  question?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  what  particular 
one  of  the  violations  of  the  laws  of  the  land  those  complaints 
allude  to;  I  know  the  first  complaint  was  when  I  was  a  patrol- 
man; I  was  fined  two  days  for  being  of£  post;  I  tliink  that  ia 
the  first. 

Q.  Before,  you  were  reprimanded?    A.  I  call  that  a  standoff. 

Q.  Your  first  offense  was  that  you  were  absent  from  post, 
for  which  you  were  reprimanded?    A.  I  guess  that  is  right. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  a  venial,  small  thing?  A.  That  is  right; 
yes,  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  caught  by  Captain  Albert 
Sterns. 

Q,  After  you  sold  your  house  in  Brooklyn  and  came  to  New 
York,  when  did  you  first  buy  real  estate  in  New  York?  A. 
October,  1886. 

Q.  Where?    A.  One  hundred  and  nine  Ea«t  Tenth  street. 

Q.  That  is  your  residence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Been  so  ever  since?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  am  living  there  going 
on  19  years. 

Q.  You  conveyed  tliat  to  your  wife?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in 
1878. 

Q.  When  next  did  you  buy  any  real  estate?  A.  Seven,  eight, 
nine  years  ago;  make  it  10,  11. 

Q.  Where  was  that,  and  I  will  tell  you?  A.  It  was  in  Fair- 
field county,  Connecticut. 

Q,  That  is  up  at  Cos  Cob?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  nest  did  you  buy  any  real  estate  in  New  York?  A. 
I  bought  the  house  403  East  Sixteenth  street,  held  it  a  couple 
of  years,  and  sold  it  at  aa  advance. 

Q.  What  was  the  advance?  A.  I  gave  $11,000  for  it  and  sold 
it  for  $13,000. 

Q.  Well,  the  record  says  you  gave  $12,700  for  it?  A.  It  is 
not  true. 

Q.  The  record  lied?     A.  In  that  case  it  does. 

Q,  How  did  you  come  to  take  a  piece  of  property  at  a  higher 
rate  than  you  paid  for  it?  A.  I  know  juat  what  I  paid;  I  don't 
know  what  is  on  the  record;  I  don't  know  how  it  got  there. 

Q.  Any  other  real  estate  transactions?  A.  Yes;  I  bought 
another  house  in  Fairfield  county,  or  had  it  bought  for  me  at 
auction   sale  at  |1,160. 

Q.  'What  other  leal  estate?  A.  There  is  another  house  there 
I  gave  $3,600  for. 

Q.  At  Cb^  Cob?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  any  other  real  estate  in  New  York?  A.  Noae;  I 
wish  I  had. 

Q.  I>oes  any  person  hold  any  real  estate  for  you?  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  wife  hold  any  real  estate?  A.  That  house  In 
Tenth  street. 

Q.  Is  that  all?  A.  That  little  house  I  gave  $1,160  for  I 
bought  in  her  iiaioe. 

Q.  l']i  in  Cos  Cob?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Any  other  real  estate?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Or  does  any  member  of  your  family  or  any  relative  of 
yours  hold  any  real  estate?    A,  For  me? 

Q.  For  you?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Or  for  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Or  in  your  children's  names?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  you  can  swear  positively  that  the  only  real  estate 
that  you  have  an  interest  in  now  as  a  legal  owner,  directly  or 
indirectly,  or  held  in  trust  for  you,  is  that  real  estate  at  Cos  CobT 
A,  That  is  all,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  only  real  estate  so  far  as  you  know  that  your 
wife  holds,  either  directly  or  in  trust  held  by  somebody  else, 
la  that  house  in  New  York  and  that  one  in  Cos  Cob?  A.  That 
is  all,  sir. 

Q.  Those  two  houses?  A.  That  is  all,  sir;  I  did  hear  it  said 
that  I  owned  the  Hartman  Hotel  down  here,  but  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  y-ju  ever  have  an  interest  in  it? '  A.  I  have  never 
been  in  that  building. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that?    A.  I  have  no  interest. 

Q.  Did  any  one  ever  hold  an  interest  in  it  for  you?  A,  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  were  you  erer  in  any  way —    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Either  as  lessee  or  owner?  A.  No,  sir;  the  reason  I  speak 
Of  that.  Mr.  Goff,  is,  I  heard  it  was  mentioned  here  before  the 
committee. 

Q.  That  is  right;  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  anything  that 
occurs  to  you  now  that  has  been  testified  before  this  committee, 
I  will  be  only  too  happy  to  afford  you  the  opportunity  to  testify 
in  relation  to  it,  and  you  can  call  my  attention  to  it  at  any  time 
that  it  occurs  to  you?    A.  Now? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Perkins  testified  — 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Where  he  paid  me  |500  for  to  certifv  to  some 
bills. 
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Q.  Yes?  A.  It  was  a  lie  pure  and  simple;  I  will  tell  you  why; 
I  went  in  the  street  cleaning  department,  took  charge  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1879;  I  left  there  on  the  1st  day 
of  July,  1881;  a  little  over  18  months  I  was  in  there; 
the  Howell  &  Perkins'  scows  were  hired  befoi-e  I  went 
there;  there  were  eight  bills  for  those  scows  while  I 
was  in  the  department;  they  were  paid  about  every  30 
days;  they  were  discharged;  the  scows  were  discharged 
the  3d  day  of  June,  1880;  I  have  got  the  bills,  vouchers  and 
checks  here  to  show  you  and  to  satisfy  you,  Mr.  Goff,  that  the 
only  bill  that  I  indorsed  as  correct  was  the  last  bill  for  $67.50, 
and  that  I  never  received  $500  or  500  cents  for  indorsing  that 
bill;  it  was  the  last  bill  of  Howell  &  Perkins. 

Q.  Have  you  got  all  the  bills  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Just  let  me  look  at  them?  A.  Yes;  I  will  be  pleased  to 
do  so  (witness  hands  Mr.  Golf  papers);  there  is  the  only  bill 
you  will  find  my  name  on,  the  last  bill  paid,  $67.50,  I  indorsed 
it  correct;  the  other  bills  were  indorsed  by  Plunkett,  Wheeler, 
Kichols,  Hunt,  Green,  and  I  think  one  by  Charles  F.  McLean, 
who  was  a  police  commissioner  at  the  time. 

Q.  Mr,  Perkins'  testimony  was  that  his  bill  was  $5,000?  A. 
It  is  nearly  $8,000, 1  believe. 

Q.  Now,  he  says  his  bill  was  $5,000?  A.  It  is  nearly  $8,000, 
I  believe. 

Q.  No,  he  says  his  bill  was  $5,000? 

Senator  Bradley. —  That  is  what  he  testified  to, 

Q.  None  of  these  bills  reached  that  figure;  they  are  all  small 
bills?  A,  Well,  these  are  the  only  bills  for  the  Howell-Perkins' 
scows  while  I  was  in  the  department. 

Senator  O'Connor.— What  does  that  aggregate? 

Mr.  Goff.— These  here? 

Witness.— I  think  about  $8,000,  sir. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  know  whether  he  testified  to 
any  one  transaction  of  $5,000  or  $8,000. 

Mr.  Goff.—  About  $3,500  or  $3,800. 

Witness. —  They  will  go  up  higher,  nearly  $8,000  there. 

Q.  On  those  bills?  A.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  will  take  the  amount 
on  the  check  you  will  get  at  it,  because  some  of  the  bills  are 
in  duplicate. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference,  just  as  matter  of  information  now; 
here  is  a  check  for  $1,197;   well,  I  simply  take  the  indorsed 
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amount  tliere,  one  amount  is  |737.50  and  the  check  is  $1,197.50; 
so  it  is  misleading?    A.  There  are  two  bills. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  only  one  indorsement?  A.  The  ciheck  was 
made  out  for  the  amount  of  the  two  bills.  ( 

Q.  Well,  however,  Mr.  Howell  testified  at  that  time  the  bill 
was  not  in  his  name,  or  that  it  might  be  in  Perkins'  name  or 
Howell's  name,  vice  versa?  A,  Well,  you  will  find  them  all  in 
Howell's  name;  no,  he  says  there  were  some  in  his;  those  were 
all  the  bills  during  that  time. 

Q.  Covering  everything?  A.  Yes,  sir;  from,  I  think,  about 
the  1st  of  November,  when  the  scows  were  hired  by  Commis- 
sioner McLean  until  the  1st  day  of  June,  when  they  were  dis- 
charged by  Commissioner  Nichols. 

Q.  Can  you  conceive  or  give  us  any  reason  to  your  knowl- 
edge why  this  man  should  go  on  the  stand  here  and  swear  to 
a  lie  against  you?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  never  seen  the  man  that 
I  know  of. 

Q.  He  had  no  grudge  or  spleen  against  you  as  far  as  yon 
know?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of.  t 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  this  man  was  actuated 
to  come  on  here  and  commit  perjury?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Yet  you  swear  he  did?    A.  Those  bills  — 

Q.  No,  no?    A.  I  will  swear  he  did,  certainly. 

Q.  I  simply  want  to  give  you  this  culminating  opportunity 
of  showing  how  the  world  has  lied  about  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
that  is  not  the  only  case. 

Q,  Oh,  no,  commencing;  the  memorialists  to  the  Legislature 
lied  about  you?    A.  They  were  certainly  mistaken. 

Q.  Well,  did  they  tell  the  truth  or  not  when  they  said  you 
were  interested  in  the  sale  of  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
They  didn't  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Tlien  they  lied?    A.  Perhaps  unwittingly,  unknowingly, 

Q.  Do  you  think  Perkins  lied  unwittingly  or  unknowingly? 
A.  No;   I  think  he  lied  deliberately. 

Q.  Yet  you  can  not  give  any  reason  or  any  cause  for  Perkins' 
feeling  against  you  that  would  prompt  him  to  deliberately  come 
on  the  stand  here  and  commit  a  crime  for  which  he  might  go  to 
State  prison  for  a  number  of  years  against  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  any  reason?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  the  victim  of  circumstances?  A,  In  that  case 
possibly.  , 
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Q.  AecideEtally?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  accidentally;  I  ttink 
deliberately. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  you  should  be  selected  out?  A.  I 
hayen't  the  slightest  idea,  unless  because  I  have  been  a  police- 
man 29  years;  I  may  have  trod  on  some  of  his  toes  or  his  friends' 
toes. 

Q.  He  swore  that  he  had  never  been  treated  by  you  in  any 
way  other  than  courteous  outside  of  this  transaction?  A.  I 
never  seen  the  man. 

Q.  He  saw  you,  he  swore?    A.  I  don't  doubt  that. 

Q.  To  the  Senators  and  counsel?  A.  I  am  so  well  known  here 
in  New  York  that  car  horses  nod  at  me  mornings. 

Q,  We  would  like  to  keep  our  examination  within  the  bounds 
of  propriety.    A.  That  is  what  I  am  here  for. 

Mr,  Goff. — I  wish  you  would  be  good  enough  to  refrain  from 
making  these  side  remarks  that  are  not  in  ajiswer  to  any  ques- 
tion. By  doing  so  you  will  conform  to  the  propriety  of  the 
occasion.  An  officer  of  your  rank  ought  to  know  better.  Yon 
are  not  here  to  provoke  laughter  or  crack  jokes. 

Witness.— I  did  not  intend  to  provoke  laughter. 

By  Chairman  Lexow :  ; 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  the  only  bill  you  signed  is 
that  bill  during  any  time  during  your  captaincy  —  that  bill  for 
|67?  A.  Sixty-seven  dollars  and  fifty  cents  is  the  only  bill  my 
name  appears  upon.  \ 

Q,  Are  you  prepared,  outside  of  those  papers,  to  swear  as  a 
fact  that  that  is  the  only  bill  you  passed?  A.  No,  sir;  I  am 
not,  because  I  dealt  with  others. 

Q.  I  mean  with  them?  A.  The  only  bill  with  Perkins  was 
that  bill;  I  didn't  know  Perkins  in  the  matter;  it  was  Alexander 
J.  Howell;  the  scows  were  not  hired  by  me  at  all,  they  were 
hired  by  Mr.  McLean.  i 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  ' 

Q.  Were  they  hired  for  a  specific  sum?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  So  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  certifying  bills  was  to  certify 
the  time  rendered?  A.  The  superintendent  of  scows  certified 
the  time  rendered  by  the  scows,  and  the  bill  was  made  out  from 
his  book;  if  they  worked  five-  six  or  eight  days  he  certified  it. 
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Q.  Was  there  anything  in  the  discretion  of  the  approving 
officer  where  he  might  allow  or  disallow?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  How  is  it,  this  one  bill  of  $67.50,  that  is  the  one  that  bears 
your  indorsement  correctly,  A,  S.  Williams?    A.  I  haven't  the 
slightest  idea  how  I  came  to  sign  it, 
Q.  I  say  it  is  the  only  bill?    A.  It  is  the  only  bill;  yes,  sir. 
Q.  Was  that  necessary?     A.  It  was  necessary  for  either  the 
superintendent  or  deputy  superintendent  to  indorse  the  bill  as 
eOLrrect;  you  will  find  the  others,  I  think,  indorsed  by  George  W. 
Plunkett,  who  is  deputy  superintendent 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  is  bow  is  it  that  of  all  those  bills 
there  is  not  one  of  tliem  signed  by  any  official  in  the  way  jou 
sign  this  particular  one  you  bring  here?  A.  Perhaps  that  was 
my  particular  way  of  signing;  don't  Plunkett  sign  the  same  way? 
Q,  No;  he  says  sometimes  "correct  as  to  time."  A.  No;  that 
is  Hunt 

Q.  All  Plunkett  says  "  I  certify  that  these  scows  were  hired 
by  Mr.  McLean  in  an  emergency;"  that  ia  all  he  save,  and  all 
the  others  are  correct  as  to  time;  what  I  want  to  find  out  is, 
how  is  it  that  this  is  the  only  bill,  this  one  little  bill,  that  bears 
your  indorsement  without  any  qualification  as  correct?  A.  I 
don't  know  what  is  the  reason. 

Q.  You  can  not  give  any  light  upon  that  subject?  A.  No,  sir; 
Plunkett  was  in  the  department  before  I  went  there. 

Q.  What?  A.  Plunkett  was  in  that  depaitment  before  I 
took  charge. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  necessary  that  you  should  indorse  some  of  the 
bills  according  to  the  rules  of  the  department  before  money 
could  be  obtained?     A.  No,  sir;  if  they  are  indorsed  by  the 
deputy. 
Q.  Either  you  or  some  one  for  you?    A.  Tea,  sir. 
Q.  The  deputy  acted  for  you  ?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Inspector,  Mr.  Perkins  was  very  circumstantial,  and  his 
pai-tu'-r  admitted  here  under  oath  that  he  had  told  other  persons 
that  he  had  paid  you  money;  did  the  partner  lie  also,  Mr, 
Howell?  A.  I  don't  know  that  Mr.  Howell  said  so;  I  didn't  see 
so  by  his  evidence.  '• 

Q.  Well,  we  will  inform  you  that  he  did;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
lie  did  swear  so  here?    A.  That  I  didn't  know. 
L  fi82 
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Q.  Well,  he  did;  was  Howell  also  guilty  of  perjury?  A.  1 
don't  know  whether  Howell  said  so  or  not 

Q.  Was  he  guilty  of  telling  a  falsehood?  A.  I  don't  think 
Mf.  Howell  said  he  paid  me.  , 

Ohaii'man  Lexow. —  Mr.  GofE,  my  recollection  of  Mr.  Perkins' 
testimony  is  that  Mr.  Howell  told  me  that  he,  Howell,  had 
paid  Inspector  Williams  that  amount  of  money,  and  he  tried 
to  offset  it  against  their  respective  accounts. 

Mr-  Goff, —  Mr.  Howell  admitted  upon  the  stand  that  he  toid 
Terlfins  that  he  had  to  pay  Inspector  Williams  the  $500.  He 
also  Jidiiiivted  that  he  told  the  man  who  served  him  with  a 
subpoena  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Didn't  he  aUo  say  that  he  said  that  he 
lied?  i 

Mr.  GofE.— Then  he  admitted  that  he  lied. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  question  is  did  Mr.  Perkins  say  that 
he  paid  to  Williams.  My  recollection  is  that  he  said  that 
Howell  — 

Mr.  (lOff, —  Let  us  have  this  thing  straight,  Mr.  Perkins  swore 
that  he  was  present  when  Inspector  Williams,  then  superin- 
tendent of  the  street  cleaning  department  refused  to  accept  a 
check  and  asked  Mr,  Howell  what  did  he  take  him  for,  or  words 
to  that  effect 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  think  you  are  right. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  right 

Mr.  Goll'.—  And  then  that  he  went  out  and  cashed  the  check, 
put  it  in  an  envelope  and  handed  it  to  Inspector  Williams  who 
put  it  in  his  pocket.     That  was  Perkins'  testimony, 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  charge  of  corruption  that  you  have  ever 
heard  brought  against  you  while  you  were  superintendent  of  the 
street  cleaning  department?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  It  was  the  only  one?  A.  I  only  heard  that  through' this 
Invest!  cation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  charges  before  of  corruption  brought 
against  you?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  the  only  charge?     A.  In  connection  with  what? 

Q.  The  street  cleaning?     A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  In   connection  with  anything  else?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  The  only  charge  of  corruption  that  has  ever  been  brought 
agisinst  you?     A.  That  is  it. 
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Q.  Captain  Schmittber^er  swore  that  he  paid  you  money,  the 
other  day?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  18  a  charge  of  corruption?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  not 
true. 

Q  That  is  a  lie  also?    A.  Positively  so.     , 

Q.  Do  yoa  know  any  reason  why  Captain  Schmittberger,  one 
of  yoTir  officers,  and  formerly  your  wardman,  should  come  here 
and  perjure  himself  against  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  reason?     A.  To  lieep  out  of  State  prison. 

Q.  To  keep  out  of  State  prison?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way 
it  looked  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it?    A.  I  know  he  is  under  indictment. 

Q.  Do  you  know,  now,  what  you  have  testified;  you  have 
answered  my  questions  very  positively?  A.  That  is  the  way  it 
looks  to  me. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  About  what? 

Q.  What  you  have  said?    A.  That  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  No;  you  said  that  his  object  in  coming  here  to  testify 
against  you  was  to  keep  out  of  State  prison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  do  you  know?  A.  Nothing,  except  what  I  saw  in 
the  public  press. 

Q.  When  you  say  it  was  his  object  to  keep  out  of  State  prison, 
did  you  say  what  you  knew  or  what  yoti  didn't  know?  A,  What 
I  saw  in  the  public  press, 

Q.  Answer  my  question?  A,  That  is  the  only  knowledge  I 
had  of  it 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  it,  except  what  you 
saw  in  the  public  press?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  see  in  any  public  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that  Captain  Schmittberger  came  here  and  committed 
perjury  against  you  to  keep  out  of  State  prison?  A.  No,  sir; 
not  in  those  words;  no. 

Q.  Then  wliat  did  you  say  you  did  for?  A.  That  was  the 
explanation. 

Q.  No;  it  was  not  an  explanation;  name  me  a  newspaper  in 
which  that  explanation  appears?  A.  No;  that  don't  appear  in 
any  newspaper. 

Q.  Then  you  invented  it  out  of  your  own  mind?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Then   why   did  you   say   it?     A.  Because  he  was  under 
indictJnent  and  had  been  granted  immunity  by  somebody. 
Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?    A,  No,  sir. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is  jour  opinion,  is  that  it?    A.  Yes  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  believe?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  And  your  belief  Is  simply  derived  from  your  own  mind, 
without  one  fact  upon  which  to  base  it?    A.  The  newspapers. 

Q.  Well,  the  newspapers  haven't  stated  it;  you  admit  that? 
A.  They  stated*  there  was  to  be  immunity  granted  him  for  his 
evidence. 

Q.  They  haven't  stated  anything  of  the  kind;  name  me  a 
newspaper  that  has  stated  it?  A.  I  can  not  name  a  newspaper. 

Q.  Can  you  state  to  this  committee  any  fact  within  your 
knowledge  that  prompted  Captain  Schmittberger  to  come  here 
and  commit  perjury  against  you  when  he  charged  you  with 
accepting  bribes  and  money  for  corruption?  A.  When  he  made 
that  assertion  he  lied. 

Mr.  Goff, —  (To  stenographer.)     Read  that  question,  please? 

Witness. —  I  understand  the  question. 

Q.  Then  why  don't  you  answer  the  question?  "A.  That  they 
had  that  in  view. 

Q,  (Repeated  as  follows):  Can  you  state  to  this  committee 
any  fact  within  your  knowledge  that  prompted  Captain  Schmitt- 
berger to  come  here  and  commit  perjury  against  you  when  he  * 
charged  you  with  accepting  bribes  and  money  for  corruption? 
A.  No;  facts;  no. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  was  put  up  to  it?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q,  Have  you  thought  about  it?    A.  I  have  thought  some,  yes. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  thoughts?    A.  I  have. 

Q.  What  are  they?    A.  That  he  was  granted  immunity  for  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A.  That 
I  don't  know. 

Q,  Have  you  stated  that  lie  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A,  That 
I  don't  know. 

Q,  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  I>o  you  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  he  was  put  up  to  do  it?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  motive  he  had,  so  far  as  you  know,  in  commit- 
ting perjury?  A.  I  don't  know,  unless  to  save  himself. 

Q,  That  is  simply  your  conjecture?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  Do  you  think  he  did  it  out  of  spite?     A,  I  don't  know 
what  else. 
Q.  You  never  did  anything  to  him?    A.  Yes;  I  assisted  him. 
Q.  That  wouldn't  produce  spite;  he  admitted   that?     A.  It 
does  in  some  cases, 
Q.  Do  you  know  it  did  in  his  case?    A.  What? 
Q.  Do  you  know  it  did  in  his  case?    A.  Well,  it  looked  so. 
Q.  Outside  of  that?    A,  I  don't  know  wliat  other  reason  he 
would  have. 

Q.  Now,  you  speak  of  this  man  swearing  to  get  immunity; 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  get  immunity  —  even  if  he  did  get 
immunity,  to  swear  against  you?    A,  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Then,  if  you  don't  know  why  did  you  say  it?  A.  Well, 
I  thought  so. 

Q,  Why  did  you  think  so?    A.  That  I  couldn't  say. 
Q.  Can  you  explain  it?    A.  The  papers  say  so, 
Q.  What  papers  say  so?    A.  All  the  papers. 
Q.  There  are  a  great  number  of  papers  in  New  York?    A.  Yes, 
a  whole  lot. 

Q.  Name  me  any  papers  that  said  that  Captain  Schmittberger 
testified  against  you  for  the  purpose  of  getting  immunity?  A- 
I  have  read  the  Mail  and  Express,  Telegram,  Evening  Sun, 
News  and  World. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  in  the  Mail  and  Express?  A,  I 
couldn't  say. 

Q.  Did  you  read  that  in  the  Telegram?    A.  I  couldn't  say. 
Q.  Can  you  say  that  you  read  it  in  any  newspaper?     A.  I 
did  read  it  in  some  newspaper, 

Q,  But  you  can  not  tell  what  newspaper?  A.  No,  sir;  that 
impression  got  into  my  mind;  I  think  it  was  through  the  pub- 
lic press, 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  impression  whatever  that  any  one  put 
him  up  to  that?    A.  The  papers  say  something  about  it 

Q,  Did  tliat  impress  an  equal  impression  on  your  mind?  A. 
No. 

Q.  You  drove  that  impression  away?  A.  I  didn't  believe  it 
where  the  papers  charged  it. 

Q,  But  you  did  receive  an  impression  from  the  newspapers 
touching  the  question  of  immunity?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  you  rejected  the  other  impressions?  A,  Yes,  sir, 
Q.  Now,  -when  you  are  not  able  to  put  your  finger  upon  one 
solitary  act  that  yon  can  attribute  this  man's  motive  to,  how- 
are  you  prepared  to  swear  that  this  man  voluntarily  and  with- 
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out  anj  truth  or  grounds  or  justifieation  came  here  and  swore 
falsely  when  he  said  that  jou  took  money  from  him  derived 
from  pool-rooms,  disorderly -ho  uses  and  so  forth?  A.  He 
Bwore  falsely. 

Q.  Every  word  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  On  every  occasion?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  By  the  way,  did  he  swear  falsely  when  be  said  that  these 
pool-rooms  flourished  in  these  precincts?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  you  ought  to  know?    A.  Why?  : 

Q.  It  is  your  duty?    A.  He  reported  them  closed. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty?     A.  How? 

Q,  To  find  out?     A.  It  takes  nearly  all  day  to  do  office  duty. 

Q.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  about  your  oflSee  duty;  yoa 
are  charged  by  law  to  And  out?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Explain  if  you  can  bow  it  was  that  these  pool-rooms  and 
other  violators  of  law  flourished  iu  Captain  Schmittberger's 
precinct  and  that  you  took  no  steps  to  suppress  them?  A.  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  them.  , 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  knowledge?  A.  Because  they 
hadn't  come  to  my  knowledge,  i 

Q.  Then  you  weren't  competent  for  your  position?  A.  Do 
you  know  the  size  of  the  first  inspection  district? 

Q.  Then  you  were  not  competent  for  your  position?  A.  I  am 
competent. 

Q.  But  you.  showed  that  you  are  not?  A.  Because  you  do  not 
arrest  every  murderer  are  you  not  competent? 

Q.  You  must  have  been  either  incompetent  or  corrupt?'  A, 
I  had  no  knowledge  of  the  crime. 

Q.  You  can  not  get  away  from  the  position;  you  must  have 
been  either  incompetent  or  corrupt?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  his  reports  that  he  reported  them  closed? 
A.  He  reported  them  closed. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  those  reports  to-morrow  morning?  A.  I 
don't  know  where  they  are;  I  presume  they  are  in  headquarters. 

Q.  Will  you  bring  those  reports?  A.  If  I  can  find  them, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  sit  quietly  in  the  offlce  and  accept  the 
reports  of  y<mr  captains  in  your  inspection  district  and  do 
nothing  more  about  it?  A.  I  have  done  a  good  deal  more  than 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  done  anything  more  about  Schmittberger's 
reports?  A.  No,  sir;  not  the  reports  that  he  made;  he  was 
there  two  or  three  months;  it  was  a  short  time. 
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Q.  Did  jou  ever  go  to  any  place  tliat  Sctinittberger  reported 
as  having  been  closed  to  find  out  whether  or  not  he  had 
reported  truly  or  untruly?  A.  He  didn't  report  them  as  hav- 
ing closed;  he  reported  there  was  none  there  in  the  precinct 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  verify,  or  did  you  ever  cause  inquiries 
to  be  made  as  to  whether  those  reports  w^e  true  ot  untrue? 
A,  I  supposed  they  were  true. 

Q.  You  sapposed?    A.  Yes,  naturally. 

Q.  So  you  took  the  acts  of  your  subordinates  on  supposition? 
A.  To  a  great  exteni,  as  correct. 

Q.  And  you,  one  of  the  oldest  police  oCBcers  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  holding  the  high  position  of  inspector,  rest  upon  a 
supposition  that  everything  is  all  right?    A.  I  rest  on  a  report 

Q.  And  you  suppose  it  is  true?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I>on't  you  know  that  reports  have  been  made  to  police 
headquarters,  and  that  you  yourself  have  made  reports  which 
you  knew  to  be  lies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  were  captain  of  the 
Tenderloin  you  didn't  make  reports  which  you  knew  to  be 
lies?    A.  No.  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  report  a  disorderly-house  existing  in  the 
Tenderkin?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

tj.  How  many?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  suppress  a  disorda-ly-house  that  yon 
reported?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Name  me  one?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  could  name  yon  one; 
there  were  reports  made  every  quarter, 

Mr.  Ooff. — I  know  all  about  the  reports. 

(We  will  take  an  adjournment  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
half-past  4  o'clock.) 

Chairman   Lexow.— Until  half-past  10  in  the  morning? 

Mr.  GofF. — Yes,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow.— Shall  the  captain  present  himself  to-mOT- 
row  morning? 

Witness.— Those  reports  I  had  to  give  a  receipt  for.  I  would 
Hire  to  have  them.    They  are  very  valuable. 

(W^itnesa  was  handed  papers  by  Mr.  Goff.) 

Mr.  Goff.- See  they  are  all  there. 

Chairman  Lexow.— The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half-past  10  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
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Proceedings  of  tlie  72d  session  of  the  committee,  Thnrsdaj, 
December  27,  1894,  at  10:30  a.  m. 

Present. — Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  George  W:  Robertson, 
Edmund  O'Connor,  Cuthbert  W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and 
Daniel  Bradley.     Jobn  W.  Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travera 

Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Captain  Mai'tens  in  court?  (A  messenger 
reports  to  Mr.  Goff.)  Is  Captain  Meakim  in  court?  (No  reply.) 
I  wish  you  would  call  Captain  Meakim. 

Chairman  Lexow. — The  sergeantat-arms  will  call  Captain 
William  Meakim. 

Sergeantat-Arms. —  William   Meakim,   William    Meakim. 

Chairman  Lexow, — The  stenographer  will  note  upon  his  min- 
utes the  fact  that  William  Meakim  was  duly  subpoenaed  and 
was  called  as  a  witness  at  11:30  a.  m.  and  failed  to  respond. 

Mr,  Goff. — Is  Captain  Washburn  in  court?  Call  George 
Washburn. 

The  Sergeantat-Arms. — George  Washburn. 

Inspector  Williams. — George  Washburn  is  reported  sick. 

Mr.  Goff, — Is  Captain  Westervelt  in  court? 

Inspector  Williams. — Captain  Westervelt  reported  sick  last 
night. 

Mr,  Goff. — Captain  Westervelt  was  at  the  station-house  two 
hours  ago  and  received  a  subpoena.  Captain  Meakim  has  been 
under  subpoena  from  day  to  day,  and  I  have  a  letter  from  even 
a  police  surgeon  saying  that  his  illness  is  not  of  such  a  nature, 
being  muscular  rheumatism,  as  will  prevent  his  attendance 
before  this  committee,  I  specially  call  upon  Captain  Mealiim 
to  come  here  if  he  be  an  honest  man.  There  has  been  so  much 
evidence  before  this  committee  implicating  Captain  Meakim  in 
the  m(rat  corrupt  transactions  that  unless  he  be  careful,  and 
unless  he  be  as  corrapt  as  be  has  been  charged,  he  will  come 
here  to  this  witness  stand.  I  hope  these  words  will  reach  hira 
pending  his  convalescence.     Now,  Inspector  Williams. 

Inspector  Alexander  S,  Williams  recalled,  and  further  exam- 
ined, testifies  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Inspector,  by  the  way,  while  I  think  of  it,  will  you  please 
tell  me  where  in  the  Empire  of  Japan  your  lots  are  situated? 
K.  Ackadady. 
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Q.  Where  is  that?     A.  The  northern  part 

Q.  Did  you  cTer  get  a  paper  showing  your  title  to  that  prop- 
erty?    A.  The  title  was  that  of  Frederick  Wilkie. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  a  paper  giving  you  title  to  that  property? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it?  A.  I  do  not  know;  I  presume  he  has  got  it 
if  he  is  alive. 

Q.  Who  is  Wilkie?  He  was  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
States  government  at  that  time;  they  did  not  have  a  consul  at 
that  time. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  no  foreigner  can  hold  land  and  have 
title  to  land  except  in  treaty  ports  of  Japan?  A.  This  veas  a 
treaty  port.  i 

Q.  You  did  not  get  title  because  the  treaty  was  not  entered 
into  then?     A.  It  had  been  in  1855. 

Q.  Not  the  last  treaty,  the  Burlingame  treaty?  A,  It  had 
been  in  1855. 

Q.  Not  the  treaty  giving  rights  to  foreigners  to  hold  title. 
There  was  a  treaty  opening  ports,  but  there  was  not  a  treaty 
giving  rights  to  foreigners  to  hold  title  to  real  estate?  A.  I  did 
hold  that  real  estate;  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  business 
there  I  had  to  do  it  under  the  laws  of  that  State  or  country. 

Q.  Made  out  to  you  in  your  own  name?  A.  I  believe  it  was; 
yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was?     A.  I  think  it  was. 

Q.  You  only  think  it?     A.  I  am  very  positive. 

Q.  The  consul  of  Japan  informs  me  that  at  that  time  it  was 
impossible  for  a  foreigner  to  hold  a  title  there?    A.  I  was  there. 

Q.  He  was  too.     A.  That  may  be.  : 

Q.  He  was  the  consulgenei'al  of  that  country  and  was  sup- 
posed to  know  the  laws;  is  he  another  liar?     A.  I  don't  say  he  is. 

Q.  Every  one  that  has  disagreed  with  you  he  is  either  a  liar 
or  mistaken?    A.  He  mast  be  mistaken. 

Q.  Yon  are  the  only  one  in  the  universe  that  tells  the  ti'uth? 
A.  Not  at  all.  i 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Perkins  was  introduced  to  you  by  Com- 
missioner French?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Perkins  swore  to  that;  did  he  swear  to  an  untruth?  A. 
That  may  he;  he  may  have  been  introduced  by  Mr.  French. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  he  was  introduced,  and  French  asked  you 
what  was  the  matter  with  his  hills?     A.  I  don't  remember  that. 
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Q.  You  don't  remember?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  rerkius  or  his  partner  Howell  did  not 
get  a  check  from  the  city  of  New  York  through  your  department 
for  |5,0()0  while  you  were  superintendent  of  street  cleaning?  A. 
iso;  I  would  not;  but  there  is  no  bills  to  see. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  any  further  questions,  sir;  don't  you  know 
as  a  matter  of  fact  that  Perkins  went  down  to  Sag  Harbor, 
where  he  was  born,  and  where  Commissioner  French  was  born, 
to  get  two  neighbors  of  his  to  get  them  to  interest  French  to 
influence  you  to  pass  his  bill?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  did  not  hear  anything  about  that?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  would  not  swear  French  did  not  come  to  you  and  ask 
you  what  was  the  matter  with  Perkins  and  Howell's  bills?  A. 
I  don't  see  why  he  should;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  wont  swear  he  did  not?     A.  He  might  have. 

Q.  1  suppose,  Captain  Williams,  that  there  has  been  no  man 
in  the  police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York  charged  with 
so  much  corruption  as  you  have?    A.  I  have  not  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  have  never  heard  of  being  cliarged  with  corruption? 
A.  Sometimes,  yes.  ' 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  occasionally;  why  yon  have  been  charged  with 
everythiEij  from  taking  a  needle  to  an  anchor?  A.  No,  sir; 
that  is  not  true,  ] 

Q.  You  were  never  charged  with  taking  a  needle?  A.  No, 
sir.  *  ; 

Q.  Or  an  anchor?    A.  Neither  one, 

Q.  Or  hose,  stockings,  whore-stockings?  A,  No,  sir;  that  is 
a  lie  I 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  true;  the  man  that  says  that  lias  sworn  to  a  lie 
also?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wei'o  you  ever  put  on  trial  for  that  offense?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before?    A.  Never. 

Q.  And  that  is  equally — you  are  positive  of  that  as  you  are  of 
everything  else?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  March  29,  1874,  charges  were  preferred  by  Superintend- 
ent Walling  against  Captain  Williams  of  the  Fourth  precinct, 
formerly  the  Eighth;  the  specification  set  forth  that  the  defend- 
ant while  captain  of  the  Eighth  precinct  —  now,  what  are  you 
lookii.g  at;  what  are  you  looting  for,  captain?    A.  The  record. 

Q,  Will  you  please  put  the  record  out  of  your  hand. 
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CbairmaD  Lexow. —  Do  not  refr^h  your  recollection  until  yon 
state  you  can  not  testify  without  refreshing  your  pecolleotioD. 

Q.  When  I  want  the  paper  I  will  ask  you;  the  specificationfl 
set  forth  that  the  defendant,  while  captain  of  the  Eighth  pre- 
cinct, in  the  month  of  June  last  accepted  from  Louise  Smith, 
a  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame,  various  valuable  presents,  among 
which  are  the  following:  Six  pocket  handkerchiefs,  valued  at 
$30,  one  gold-headed  cane  valued  at  $28,  one  pistol  valued 
at  $20,  one  pair  of  slippers  valued  at  $10,  one  velvet  vest  pat- 
tern valued  at  $17,  and  one  and  a  half  dozen  pairs  socks 
valued  at  $6;  and  the  trial  was  set  down  for  "the  1st  of  April; 
now  you  have  sworn  that  no  man  ever  accused,  you  of  having 
received  stockings  from   a  house   of  ill-fame?    A.   Never. 

Q.  It  appears  by  the  record  that  Superintendent  Walling 
accused  you?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  Then  a  man  did  accuse  you?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Then  you  were  wrong  in  saying  a  man  never  accused  you? 
A,  That  was  the  record  of  the  trial, 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  you  were  wremg  when  yon  said 
that  no  man  ever  accused  you?  A.  There  have  been  many  peo- 
ple charged  wrongfully, 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  that?  A.  If  that  is  correct  as  read, 
yes;  1  do  not  recollect  the  charges. 

Q.  That  is  the  record,  sir;  I  am  not  going  to  read  anything 
that  is  not  absolutely  on  the  record.  A.  I  don't  recollect  that 
charge. 

Q.  There  are  many  things  I  apprehend  that  will  escape  your 
memory;  you  were  wrong,  were  you  not,  when  you  said  no  man 
ever  accused  you  of  that  offense?  A.  Well,  as  superintendent 
of  police  — 

Q.  Were  you  wrong  or  were  you  right?    A.  I  was  right. 

Q,  Right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  face  of  that  record?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  did  not  charge 
nie  with  the  offense. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moral  sense,  at  all?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  left  of  shame,  that  you  can  sit  on  the  vritnesa- 
atand  and  say  you  are  right,  right  here  in  the  face  of  the  record? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  Superintendent  Walling  did  not  chaise  you?  A.  As 
aupprintendent  of  police. 

Q.  T  don't  care  under  what  character;  you  said  no  man  ever 
charged  you?    A.  I  say  so  still.         / 
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Q.  You  saj  so  still?    A.  Yes  sir.  : 

Q.  Well,  there  was  a  charge  preferrefl  against  you?  A.  Bj 
the  superintendent  of  police.  I 

Q.  And  lie  was  a  man,  I  presume?    A.  Sir. 

Q.  He  was  a  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  then  you  swore  to  a  falsehood  when  you  said  that  no 
man  ever  charged  you  with  that?  A.  He  did  not  charge  me 
with  it;  he  signed  the  charges  as  superinteodeDt  of  police. 

Q.  Then  he  was  the  one  that  preferred  the  charges?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Who  did?    A.  I  presume  this  woman. 

Q.  Somebody  preferred  the  charges?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Either  Walling  or  this  woman?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  we  have  got  it  —  that  is  worse  —  that  the  woman 
herself  accused  you  of  taking  these  socks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  these  articles?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  swore  a  while  ago  you  were  never  charged 
with  such  an  offense —  A,  I  did  not  swear  to  it;  I  admit  1  did 
not  recollect  that  charge. 

Q.  You  did  not  swear  anything  of  the  kind;  you  did  not 
swear  a  failing  of  your  recollection ;  you  swore  that  no  man  ever 
charged  or  that  any  charge  was  ever  preferred  against  you 
charging  you  with  tailing  socks?  A,  I  haven't  any  recollection 
at  the  time  of  the  charge. 

Q.  You  have  had  time  now  to  trace  up  and  think  over  it? 
A.  I  can  not  now  recollect  it. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  say  it  for?    A.  I  can  not  recollect. 

Q,  When  you  asked  me  a  while  ago —  A.  After  that 
occured  — 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  when  you  asked  be  a  while  ago  what  was 
the  result  of  that  trial,  you  evidently  recollected  it?  A.  After 
I  was  tried;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  that  trial?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  you  fined?    A.  I  can  find. 

Q.  Were  you  convicted?     A.  Was  I  fined? 

Q,  Yes.     A.  I  can  find  what  was  the  result. 

Q.  Have  you  not  gone  over  your  record  often  enough  since 
this  committee  has  been  in  session  to  know  what  resulted  in  a 
charge  that  was  devised  in  so  much  petty  meanness  as  taking 
socks  from  houses  of  ill-fame?     A.  I  don't  think  it  was  proven. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  it  was  not  proTen,  if  you  don't  recollect? 
A.  I  don't  recollect  what  was  done  with  it.  ( 
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Q.  You  dou  t  know  whether  you  were  proven  guilty  or  not? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  was  proved  guiltyj 

Q.  If  you  don't  recollect  why  have  you  any  thoughts  about  it? 
A.  Because  I  have  the  cases  I  was  proven  guilty  in. 

Q.  And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q,  You  have  no  recollection,  you  say?  A.  Ko,  sir;  I  don't 
think  I  was  fined. 

Q.  Such  a  slight  thing  as  a  charge  against  a  police  captain  of 
having  taken  handkerchiefs  and  socks  from  the  keeper  of  a 
house  of  iil-fame,  the  result  of  that  charge  has  escaped  your 
recollection  ?    A.  It  is  over  20  —  it  is  20  odd  years  ago. 

Q.  Never  mind  how  many  years  ago;  you  remember  your  lots 
in  Japan?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  do  not  remember  the  most  petty,  the  most  infamous 
charge  brought  against  you,  of  having  taken  handkerchiefs  from 
a  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  I  do  not  recollect  it 

Q.  You  have  a  convenient  memory?     A.  Fairly  so. 

Q.  Fairly  convenient?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  as  you  put  it 
that  way.   1  _ 

Q.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  convenient?    A.  I  have  a  fair  memory. 

Q.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  your  customary  bravado. 
Inspector  Williams,  you  thought  that  that  would  never  be 
referred  to  because  you  managed  to  get  that  off  the  record;  yon 
managed  to  keep  that  off  the  record?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  it  never  occurred?  A.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  did  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  never  occurred?  A.  I  don't  .know  any- 
thing about  it 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  put  on  trial  for  that  offense? 
^  A.  I  would  not  I 

Q.  You  dare  not  deny  it?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  I 
say  when  you  say  I  kept  it  off  the  record,  you  say  what  is  not 
true. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  here  on  oath — a  false  oath  here  is  perjury — 
will  you  dare  deny  on  oath  that  the  charges  were  never  pre- 
ferred against  you  by  Superintendent  Walling,  including  what 
I  have  read  here?     A.  If  they  were  ever  proven  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  a  proposition  at  all?  A.  If  they 
were  tried. 

Q.  Read  my  question,  and  be  a  little  patient,  (Stenographer 
read  the  question.)  Will  you  deny  here  on  oath  —  a  false  oath 
here  is  perjury  —  will  you  dare  deny  on  oath  that  charges  were 
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never  preferred  against  you  by  Superintendeot  Wailing,  inclnd- 
ing  what  I  have  read  here?  A.  I  do  not  know  whether  tliey 
were  or  not. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question;  I  put  it  so  specific,  because  we 
may  have  cause  to  inquire  of  this  hereafter,  "  March  29,  1874, 
charges  were  preferred  by  Superintendent  Walling  against 
Captain  Williams  of  the  Fourth  pilecinct,  formerly  of  the 
Eighth."  The  speciflcations  set  forth  that  "  the  defendant, 
while  captain  of  the  Eighth  precinct,  in  the  month  of  June  last, 
accepted  from  Louise  Smith,  keeper  of  a  house  of  ill-fame, 
various  valuable  presents,  among  which  are  the  following:  Six 
pocket  handkerchiefs,  valued  at  $30;  one  gold-lieaded  cane, 
valued  at  $25;  one  pistol,  valued  at  $20;  one  pair  slippers,  valued 
at  $10;  one  velvet  vest  pattern,  valued  at  $17;  one  and  a 
half  dozem  pairs  of  socks,  valued  at  $6;  trial  set  down  for  April 
lat;"  will  you  deny,  under  the  solemn  obligations  of  your  oath, 
that  such  charges  were  preferred  against  you  as  I  have  read? 
A.  What  was  the  date? 

Q.  Will  you  so  swear,  as  I  have  read  in  my  question?  A. 
Will  you  give  me  the  date,  Mr,  GofE? 

Q.  I  have,  sir;  March  29,  1874?  A.  The  time  that  I  am 
charged  with  receiving  them. 

Q.  That  is  the  time  that  the  charges  were  preferred  against 
you?  A.  Mo;  but  there  is  another  date  in  there;  June  some- 
thing, 

Q.  Will  yon  please  answer  my  question?  A.  I  want  to  get 
at  the  other  date? 

Mr.  GofE. — Read  my  question. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q  You  are  asked  if  the  charges  were  preferred  against  you; 
the  date  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  of  the  charges  being 
preferred?  A.  I  have  no  recollection,  Mr.  Chairman,  "f  "^lie 
charge. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Will  yon  deny  that  those  charges  that  I  have  read  off  in 
my  previous  question  was  preferred  against  yon  by  Super- 
intendent Walling?    A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  that 

Q.  Will   you   swear  that  such   charges  were  not  preferred? 
A.  I  would  not. 
1    .  . 
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Q.  And  it  is  the  truth  that  those  charges  were  preferred?  ' 
A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  If  such  charges  were  preferred  against  you  would  jou  be 
likely  to  forget  them?     A.  I  would  have  a  record  of  them, 

Q.  I  don't  care  for  your  record  at  all?  A,  My  recOTd  is 
correct. 

Q.  I  dont'  care  for  your  record;  I  ask  if  such  charges  have 
heen  preferred  against  you  would  you  be  likely  to  forget  tbem? 
A.  If  I  had  been  tried  on  them,  no. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that,  sir;  get  back  again?  A.  I  think 
if  they  had  been  proved — 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  your  thoughts  are?  A.  I  am  giving  the 
answer. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Wonld  you  be  likely  to  forget  tbem?  A.  I  certainly  do 
not  recollect  such  a  charge, 

Q.  If  such  charges  were  preferred  against  yoo  would  you  be 
likely  to  forget  them?    A,  I  don't  think  so, 

Q.  Since  you  would  not  forget  such  charges  will  you  deny 
on  oath  that  such  charges  were  not  preferred  against  you?  A. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  them. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  it?    A.  No. 

Q.  Then  it  is  the  truth  that  they  were  preferred?  A,  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  or  not. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  you  would  have  known?  A.  I  think  I 
would.  ■■ 

Q.  I  ask  you,  since  you  think  you  would,  and  that  is  your  best 
impression,  you  think  you  would,  do  yon  now  deny  they  were 
not  preferred  against  you?  A.  I  would  not;  but  if  I  got  that 
date  while. — 

Q.  Wait  a  while?    A,  One  moment;  I  want  to  say  one  word. 

Mr.  Goff. —  No;  no,  inspector. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Your  answers  cover  the  whole  ground,  I 
think. 

The  Witness.— There  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman  — 

Chairman    Lexow, —  I  would  not  enlarge  upon  ill,  Mr.  Inspector. 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  appearing  at  headquarters  to  stand  a 
trial  upon  the  charges  preferred  by  Superintendent  Walling  on 
the  complaint  of  Louise  Smith  of  taking  from  her  those  articles 
I  have  described?     A,  I  do  not  recollect 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  go  on  April  2d  to  polici 
headquai'ters  in  1875,  to  stand  your  trial?  .  A.  I  would  not 
say  so;  no,  sir. 

Q,  If  you  had  gone  would  you  likely  forget  such  attendance 
there  for  such  purposes?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  would  likely  forget  it?    A.    Yes. 

Q.  Have  you  forgotten  all  the  time  that  you  attended  at 
police  headquarters  to  stand  trial?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Have  you  remembered  the  whole  of  them?     A,  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  When  you  said  yesterday  that  you  had  been  charged 
eighteen  times  with  violations  of  rules  or  violations  of  law?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Eighteen  times?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  the  18  times?  A.  I  can  give  you  the  date 
from  memorandum. 

Q.  But  you  can  not  ftive  us  from  recollection?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  times  yourself?  A,  1 
have  got  an  official  record. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  memorandum  from  the  official  record? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  it?     A.  I  did  not  make  it. 

Q.  You  .caused  it  to  be  made?     A.  A  clerk  gave  it  to  me. 

Q.  You  asked  for  it?    A.  Yes;  I  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Goff.— I  state  here  it  is  a  fact,  Senators,  that  so  far  as 
Inspector  Williams'  record  in  the  police  department  was  con- 
cerned that  up  to  the  time  we  called  for  records  of  police 
oflicials  and  their  different  trials,  that  there  was  one  notable 
instance,  a  very  notable  instance,  that  Captain  Williams  was 
placed  on  trial  in  this  city,  while  the  commissioners  stootl  two 
to  two;  and  at  that  time,  that  is  in  this  year,  when  we  called 
for  the  record  there  was  no  suggestion  on  the  record  of  thdt 
trial,  which  was  famous  in  this  city;  it  has  been  put  on  since; 
and  it  was  only  put  on  because  attention  was  called  to  that 
ease  before  this  investigating  committee.  I  refer  to  the  charges 
preferred  against  Captain  Williams  by  Howard  Crosby  and 
other  gentlemen.  There  is  nothing  in  his  record  suggesting 
those  charges  or  the  disposition  of  those  charges;  it  is 
absolutely  silent  upon  them;  and  were  put  on  since  we  asked 
for  them. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Was  that  the  fault  of  tie  clerk,  or  the 
fault  of  the  commissioners? 
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Mr.  Goff. —  The  fault  of  the  whole  department,  Senator. 

Q.  Now,  captain,  what  precinct  were  you  first  sent  to  com- 
mand?   A.  Thirty-third.  j 

Q.  Where  was  that  situated  in?  A.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  West  Thirty-first  street;  I  think  that  was  the  number. 

Q,  What  is  that  precinct  known  as  now?  A.  That  was  known 
as  the  mounted  squad;  Thirty-third  precinct  of  the  mounted 
squad.  I 

Q.  How  long  were  you  in  command  of  that  precinct?  A. 
From  July  9,  1871,  until  May  SI,  1872. 

Q.  That  is  a  little  less  than  a  yeai*;  and  to  what  precinot 
did  you  go  from  there?     A.  Twenty-first. 

Q.  Where  was  that  precinct  located  then?  A.  In  Thirty -fifth 
street  near  Third  avenue, 

Q.  And  how  long  did  you  remain  there?  A.  Let  me  refer  to 
dates,  Mr.  Goff.   ,  I 

Q.  Oh,  no;  as  nearly  as  you  can  recollect?  A.  I  thint  it  was 
in  June  or  July;  Jane  or  July,  1873,  I  was  transferred  to  the 
Eighth  precinct 

Q.  Is  that  down  in  —  A,  Corner  of  Wooster  and  Prince 
streets.  i 

Q.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  command  of  the  Eighth  pre- 
cinct? A.  I  think  September,  1874,  I  went  to  the  Fourtti 
precinct 

Q,  Well,  about  the  time  that  you  remained  in  the  Eighth; 
was  it  1873  —  over —     A.  About  16  months,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  before  Captain  McDonald  was  there,  was  it  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  succeeded  Captain  McCulIough  there. 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  there?  A.  I  thint  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Terwilliger, 

Q.  Not  jnst   then;   by   the   way,   you   have   seen   Terwilliger 
recently,  have  you  not?    A,  I  saw  him  about  a  year  or  two  agtx 
Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  at  headquarters?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  him  this  year?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  He  is  off  the  police  now?     A.  He  has  been  for  a  number  oC 
years. 

Q.  Didn't  he  call  at  headquarters  to  see  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did   you   not    know   or   hear   that  he  was  subpoenaed  fe 
attend  before  this  committee?    A,  No,  sir. 
h  684 
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Q.  And  that  lie  evaded  a  subpoena?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Suppose  I  mention  your  waidman  tliere  — Connolly;  does 
ttiat  refresh  your  memory  anytliing?     A,  I  don't  remember  him. 

Q.  Edward  Connolly?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  any  wai^dman 
except  Terwllliger. 

Q.  Who  did  you  take  from  there  to  the  Fourth  ward?  A.  I 
did  not  take  anybody- 

Q.  You  took  Connolly,  did  you  not?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  did  the  collecting  for  you  in  the  Eighth  ward?  A. 
He  did  no  collecting  for  me  in  the  Eighth  ward  or  any  other 
ward. 

Q.  And  no  other  man  did  any  collecting  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  permitted  any  house  of  ill-fame  to  flourish 
in  that  Eighth  ward  while  you  were  there?  A.  They  were 
there;  I  found  them  there. 

Q.  And  you  left  them  there?    A.  Some,  yes. 

Q,  Those  that  paid?    A.  They  paid  nothing  to  me. 

Q.  Why  did  you  leave  them  there  then?  A.  Because  they 
were  kind  of  fashionable  at  the  time, 

Q.  Because  they  were  fashionable?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know  that 
there  was  less  there  when  I  left;  when  I  went  away. 

Q,  Wait  a  while;  you,  an  inspector  of  police,  acting  under  an 
oath  of  oface — ?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

!Q.  And  paid  by  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  be  a 
guardian  of  the  peace,  you  state  here,  under  the  solemnity  of 
your  oath,  that  you  let  disorderly-houses  and  let  them —  A. 
Alleged,  yea  I 

Q.  In  the  Eighth  precinct  of  which  you  are  commander;  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable  to  do  so?  A.  Not  fashionable  to  do  so, 
but  not  fashionable  to  leave  them  there;  they  were  there  when 
I  went  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  bcause  it  was  fashionable?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
to  a  certain  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  qualify;  fashionable  for  what?  A.  The  people  made 
no  complaint  against  them. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  the  reason ;  you  said  that  the  reason 
that  you  left  those  houses  there  was  because  it  was  fashionabli;? 
'A.  Yes;  you  can  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  I  repeat  my  question,  that  you,  an  inspector  of  police,  act- 
ing under  your  oath  of  office  — ?     A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  l*aid  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  enforce 
the  law  —    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  Toil  state  here  under  oath  that  joa  Ifft  Ibose  hQiises  Uiere 
because  it  was  fashionable?     A.  Tes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  best  answer  you  can  give  to  nij  questionT 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    \ 

Q.  Don't  yon  apprehend  that  that  is  rather  an  extraordioary 
answer  to  the  question?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  bow  to  put  It 
any  other  way,  Mr.  Chairman;  the  bouses  have  been  there  for 
years;  they  were  closed  up  and  raided  when  there  was  com- 
plaint made;  when  there  was  robberies  or  assaults  committed 
in  them  they  were  closed  up,  and  would  open  two  or  three  dayg 
afterward;  the  raids  were  continued;  the  first  five  months  I  was 
thtre  I  arrested  600  and  odd  of  them;  you  could  not  wipe  them 
out;  they  seemed  to  exist. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q,  You  arrested  street  walkers?  A.  Tes,  sir;  and  a  great 
number  of  houses;  the  blotters  and  returns  of  those  dates  will 
show. 

Q.  At  that  time  Captain  T^'illiams'  was  the  most  notorious 
precinct  in  this  city;  the  most  notorious,  when  Greene  street 
and  Wooster  street  were  the  most  notorious  streets  in  the  city 
of  New  York?    A.  No;  they  had  got  to  moving  up  town. 

Q.  Oh,  no;  that  was  many  years  after  that;  when  the  notorious 
LauJ'a  kept  at  12  Greene  street,  and  kept  her  sign  over  her 
door,  even  after  you  left  there.  No  12  Greene  street;  she  had 
not  moved  then?    A.  That  was  not  No.  12  Greene  street. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  well,  where  was  it?  A.  Laura's  place  was  up  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Prince  and  Houston  streets,  somewheres 
along  there, 

Q.  You  have  been  there?  A.  I  understood  there  was  a  Laura 
kept  there. 

Q.  Oh,  you  understood?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  I  said  this  place  had  a  sign  out?  A.  I  say  it  was 
not  No.  12. 

Q.  You  know  where  it  was?    A.  I  am  not  positive. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  contradict  me?  A.  For  the  very  good 
reason  that  No.  12  Greene  street  la  near  Canal,  and  they  are 
all  business  houses. 

Q.  Now,  they  are,  but  not  then?     A.  Yes;  then  there  was. 

Q.  Not  when  you  were  inspector?  *■  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Mr.  GofE. 
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Q.  You  recognized  Laura's  name?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  You  knew  wliere  she  kept?  A.  I  am  not  sure;  it  was  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Q.  It  was  in  jour  precinct?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  found  her  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  left  her  there?  A.  I  would  not  swear  I  did  not;  1 
think  she  got  married  and  went  away.  1 

Q.  Will  jou  swear  you  did  not  leave  her  there  keeping  a 
house?    A.  No;  I  would  not 

Q.  Yon  knew  Madam  Bennett,  for  instance,  did  you  not;  in 
Greene  street;  that  was  a  notorious  place?  A,  Yes;  I  thiak 
there  was  a  woman  named  Bennett  there. 

Q.  And  you  left  her  there?    A.  That  I  could  not  say, 

Q.  You  would  not  deny  you  did?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  She  flourished  when  you  went  there  and  while  you  were 
there  and  she  flourished  when  you  went  away?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  much  she  flourished. 

Q.  She  opened  a  business  house?    A.  Tes^ 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  close  it?  A.  I  don't  think  there  was  any 
complaints. 

Q.  Did  you  wait  for  citizens  to  make  a  complaint?  A.  I 
waited  for  complaints.  |- 

Q.  There  were  no  respectable  residents  there;  would  you  ex- 
pect the  houses  to  complain  on  each  other?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
were  respectable  people  living  there. 

Q.  In  Greene  street,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Laura's  and 
Bennett's?     A.  Yes.  ^' 

Q.  Respectable  people?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Families?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  name  one?     A.  There  was  a  lamliy  named  Meyers. 

Q.  Meyers?     A.  Yes,  sir.  ]• 

Q.  What  was  Meyer's  business?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  You  could  not  tell?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  assume  that  Mr.  Meyers  was  a  merchant;  was  he  not? 
A.  He  lived  on  the  corner  of  Prince  and  Wooster,  immediately 
opposite  the  station-house.  j  ' 

Q.  He  was  a  respectable  man?     A.  He  claimed  to  be. 

Q.  You  took  him  to  be?     A.  I  thought  he  was;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  man  of  family,  was  he  not?  -  A.  Yea, 

Q.  His  house  was  richt  across  from  the  atation-house?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  On  the  other  comer?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  if  you  took  him  to  be  a  respectable  man,  and  you  say 
ttiere  were  other  respectable  persons  living  in  that  vicinity,  how 
is  it  you  allowed  these  most  notorious  houses  to  exist  in  the  midst 
of  a  respectable  population?     A.  They  were  not  so  notorious. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  degree  in  your  mind;  is  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Yes;  a  question  of  degree;  but  it  was  well  known  at  that 
time  that  the  houses  called  the  French  houses  all  flourished  in 
your  precinct?  A.  They  say  there  were  some  French  houses; 
yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  Now,  that  house,  across  from  the  station-house,  where  there 
was  a  girl  murdered— -you  remember  that;  do  you  not;  right 
across  from  the  station-house?    A.  Not  in  my  time. 

Q.  Not  in  your  time;  well,  there  was?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  was  a  disorderly-house  right  across  from  the  station? 
A.  No,  sir.        I 

Q.  They  were  right  around  the  station?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  far  were  they  from  the  station-    A.  Oh,  a  block. 

Q.  How  many  houses  did  you  find  there,  Inspector  Williams? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  make  a  list?     A.  I  made  a  report. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  I  made  one  report  to  the  superintendent  of 
police,  and  another  to  the  grand  jury,  \ 

Q.  How  many  did  you  report?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Belle  Armstrong  in  Greene  street?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Kate  King  in  Greene  street?  A.  Yes; 
tiiere  was  a  woman,  I  believe,  of  that  name. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  Mrs.  Bussell  in  Greene  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Wilson  in  13  Greene  street?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Madam  Thompson?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Madam  Scott?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  None  of  those?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  When  you  made  the  list  before  the  grand  jury,  how  did  you 
eome  to  bring  your  list  to  the  grand  jury?  A.  The  board  of 
education  asked  for  a  list, ' 

Q.  Why  did  the  board  of  education  ask  for  a  list?  A.  On 
account  of  the  school  in  Wooster  street. 

Q.  On  complaint  that  the  houses  were  so  numerous  that  the 
children  conld  not  go  with  safety  to  the  school?  A.  No,  air; 
that  was  not  it. 
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Q.  What  was  it?  A.  The  rear  of  the  school  was  in  the  rear 
of  some  of  those  houses, 

Q.  It  was  pretty  closely  approximated  to  them;  the  board  of 
education  endeavored  to  suppress  those  houses;  did  they  not? 
A.  I  went  before  the  grand  jury  with  the  list.' 

Q.  Did  the  board  of  education  endeavor  to  suppress  them 
alone?     A.  They  did. 

Q.  They  found  a  pretty  large-sized  obstacle  in  you?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  gave  them  all  the  assistance  that  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  suppress  the  houses  in  response  to  the  request  of 
the  board  of  education?    A.  I  suppressed  quite  a  number, 

Q.  Did  you  suppress  the  houses  they  complained  of?  A.  Im- 
mediately; yes,  sir. 

Q.  Kame  the  houses?  A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  number;  they 
were  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  Wooster  street  school. 

Q.  Was  there  not  a  complaint  made  to  you  that  the  proximity 
of  these  houses  was  corrupting  and  dangerous  to  the  morals 
and  well-being  of  the  children?  A.  Those  particular  houses; 
yes,  sir.      ' 

(.{.  And  did  you  not  say  they  would  not  do  any  harm  to  the 
chiSdren?    A.  No,  sir.       ' 

Q.  You  did  not  say  that?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  I  read  from  the  official  record:  "  Session  of  the  committee 
of  inquiry  of  the  board  of  education  as  to  the  existence  of  houses 
of  ill-fame  in  the  Eighth  ward.  Captain  Williams  called  as  a 
witness  and  sworn.  Q.  How  many  houses  of  ill-fame  exist  at 
present  in  the  Eighth  precinct?  A.  There  exist  at  present  83." 
You  remember  that  answer?     A.  I  might  have  made  it. 

Q.  Will  you  say  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  If  it  is  there 
in  the  official  record,  it  is  true. 

Q.  I  would  not  read  anything  else,  inspector;  I  am  not  going 
to  put  questions  to  you  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  making  such  a  statement?  A,  I  was 
before  the  board  of  education  and  made  a  statement. 

Q.  Does  your  present  recollection  of  the  number  of  houses 
talli   with  the  answer  you  made  there?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "  Q.  Where  are  they  located?  A,  In  Mercer,  Greene  Thomp- 
son, Sullivan  and  Bleeclcer  street."  Do  you  remember  that 
answer?     A.  I  think  it  is  likely  I  made  it. 
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Q.  "  Q.  These  houses  are  then  kept  open  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  authorities?"  What  answer  did  you  make  to  that?  A; 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  auth.oritiea7 
A.  The  authorities  reported  them. 

Q.  Were  they  kept  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities? 
A.  Not  with  any  guilty  knowledge. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  guilty  or  innocent  knowledge;  these 
houses  were  kept  open  to  the  knowledge  of  the  authorities?  A. 
The  authorities  had  knowledge  of  them  when  they  made  that 
report 

Q.  You  were  the  authority?  A.  I  was  the  authority;  that 
was  my  report 

Q.  Your  answer  was  "  Well,  of  course,  we  know  all  about 
them; "  you  remember  that  answer?  A.  I  may  have  made  It; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  did  know  all  about  those  83  houses?  A.  "Yes;  if 
I  read  it  to  them. 

Q.  And  if  you  answered  it,  a«  you  did  answer,  at  that  time, 
it  was  true  of  course?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  at  that  time  you  were  captain  of 
that  precinct  you  had  knowledge  as  a  police  captain  and  that 
you  knew  all  about  the  83  disorderly-houses,  that  you  gave  a 
list  of?    A.  Alleged  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  There  is  no  "alleged"  here;  there  is  no  word  "alleged;" 
that  came  into  your  vocabulary  there  later?  A.  In  the  reports 
mada 

Q.  You  did  not  say  "alleged;"  it  Is  not  in  your  testimony? 
A.  It  is  in  the  reports.  ' 

Q.  No,  sir;  I  am  not  talking  about  the  reports. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  If  the  inspector  made  a  statement  that 
he  knew  all  about  them,  that  does  away  with  the  "  alleged." 

Mr,  Goff. —  That  word  "  alleged  "  was  the  veriest  nonsense 
that  crept  in  when  they  wanted  to  cover  up  corrupt  prostitutes. 
He  acknowledges  be  knew  all  about  that. 

Q.  Now,  you,  knowing  all  about  those  8.3  disorderly-houses  in 
that  precinct,  can  you  tell  us  why  you  did  not  suppress  those 
disorderly-houses?    A.  I  did;  I  suppressed  all  I  could. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  suppress  the  83?  A.  I  <Ed  all  I  could  in 
Ifi  months. 

Q.  Hadn't  you  the  power  to  do  it?    A.  If  I  had  the  evidence. 
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Q.  You  knew  all  about  them,  you  said;  hadn't  you  the  power; 
yonr  knowing  all  about  those  disorderly-houses,  to  suppress 
them,  had  you  or  had  you  not?  A.  I  knew  all  about  the  loca- 
tion. 

Q.  Had  you  or  had  you  not  the  power  to  suppress  the  disor- 
derly-houses if  you  kuew  all  about  them?  A.  I  don't  aary  I 
knew  all  about  them. 

Q.  You  say  so  here;  and  you  swear  you  made  that  answer? 
A.  That  requires  evidence. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  tell  me;  I  want  to  know  why  is  it  — 
I  want  to  know  had  you,  or  Iiad  you  not  the  power  to  supprewi 
the  88  disorderly -houses  that  you  knew  all  about?  A.  I  went 
before  the  sra^d  jury, 

Q.  Had  you,  or  had  you  not  the  power. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  The  counsel  is  entitled  to  a  categorical  answer  to  that 
question.     It  may  be  qualified  aiterward;  but  now,  according 
to  the  question  he  is  entitled  to  the  categorical  answer  yes  or 
no;  had  you  the  power?    A.  I  had  the  power;  yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  GofE:  ! 

Q.  And  it  was  your  duty  to  suppress  those  disorderly-houses, 
and  you  recognized  it  as  your  duty;  was  it  not?  A.  I  went 
before  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  you  recognized  it  to  be  your  sworn 
duty  to  suppress  those   disorderly-houses  you  bad   the  power 
to  suppress?    A.  I  suppressed  all  I  could. 
By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q,  You  recognized  it  was  your  duty  to  suppress  them?  A. 
Yea,  air. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  a  police  officer,  captain  of  a  pre- 
cinct, knowing  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  having  it  within  his 
power  to  suppress  83  disorderly-houses,  that  he  knew  every- 
thing about  did  not  suppress  those  83  disorderly-houses  be- 
cause it  was  fashionable  not  to  suppress  them?  A.  I  did  not 
suppress  them   all. 

Q.  Did  you  suppress  the  83  disorderly-houses?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Because  it  was  fashionable  not  to  suppress  them?  A. 
Because  there  were  not  complaints  against  all  of  them. 

Q,  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  were  summoned  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not  summoned?  A.  I  think 
I  was  not;  I  went  down  there  with  that  list  and  suhmitted  it 
to  the  grand  jury, 

Q.  Tou  mean  to  say  yon  went  to  thie  grand  jury  to  make 
complaints  against  those  83  disorderly-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  specific  complaint  against  each  one  of 
the  83  disoi'derly-houses?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  did;  I  had 
the  list  there. 

Q.  You  have  not  answered  my  question;  yon  were  further 
questioned,  "  Q.  Can  you  inform  us  who  owns  the^  housee^ 
together  with  the  names  of  the  occupants?"  what  answer 
did  you  make  to  that?  A.  I  do  not  recollect  what  the  answer 
was. 

Q.  Did  you  know  the  owners  of  the  houses?     A,  I  had  a  list. 

Q.  You  knew  the  owners  of  the  houses;  you  had  the  list  of 
the  owners  of  the  bouses?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  So  that  you  had  a  list  of  the  owners  of  the  houses,  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  occupants  of  the  houses?    A.  No,  sir. 

:Q.  'pid  you  not  recognize  it  to  be  your  duty  not  only  to 
suppress  those  houses  but  to  proceed!  against  ,the  reputed 
owners  of  those  houses?    A.  That  is  the  law. 

Q,  And  you  knew  it  to  be  the  law?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

;Q.  And  you  had  the  power  to  proceed  in  obedience  to  the 
law?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

jQ.  Did  you  proceed  against  the  owner  of  one  of  the  dia- 
orderly-houses?    A.  I  submitted  the  names  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  took  place  before  the  grand  jury, 
and  you  ought  to  know  well  enough  that  is  privileged;  did 
you  proceed  against  the  owner  of  one  of  the  83  disorderly- 
houses  that  you  knew  of,  that  you  had'  a  list  of?  A,  I  dont 
know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q.  Will  you!  swear  you  did  or  you  did  not"?  A.  I  swtear  I 
did,  I  think. 

Q.  You  think?    A.  Tea  ( 

Q.  Will  you  refer  me  to  one  case?    A.  I  could  not. 

Q.  Will  you  refer  me  to  the  name  of  one  man  against  whom 
yOQ  made  an  affidavit?  A.  I  could  not  refer  you  to  the  name 
of  one  owner. 

t  ,iQ,  And  you  had  the  list  at  that  time  of  the  owners?      A. 
Yes,  sir.  '  \ 
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Q,  And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  do  anything?    A. 
Oh,  yes;  I  did. 
Q.  What?    A.  I  suppressed  a  number  of  those  houses. 
Q.  Did  you  proceed  against  them  and  secure  a  conviction? 
A,  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Q.  In  what  court?  A,  I  could  not  tel!  you;  I  think  Special 
Sessions.  |  ; 

Q.  Give  me  the  name  of  one?    A,  I  could  not. 
Q.  Well,  your  answer  was,  "  A.  I  know  who  owns  them,  of 
course,  as  well  as  the  people  who  occupied  them;"  that  was 
true,  was  it  not?    A.  If  I  made  that  answer  that  time  it  was 
true. 
Q.  You  did  make  the  answer?    A    That  was  true. 
Q,  "  Q.   Have  you   not  made   out   a  complete   list  of  those 
houses,  and  the  owners  and  occupants;"  what  answer  did  you 
make  to  that?     A.  I  think  I  said,  X  have. 

Q.  Yes;  you  did;  "I  did,  and  what  is  more  I  have  a  list  of  it 

in  my  pocket;"  you  have  a  list  of  it  right  there?     A,  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  "  Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  houses  of  il'1-Eame  within  three 

blocks  of  the  school  in  your  precinct; "  do  you  remember  wliat 

answer  you  made  to  that?     A,  I  do  not 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  did  you  know  of  any  houses  within  three 
blocks  of  the  school?    A.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  rear. 

Q,  You  next  say,  "Yes;  I  know  a  house  of  ill-fame  a  block 
and  a  half  from  the  school;  will  you  tell  us  who  owns  it;  "  what 
did  you  answer?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Why  do  you  refuse  to  work  up  your  knowledge?     A.  Well, 
I  can  not  tell  what  my  answer  was  22  years  ago  or  20  years  ago, 
Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  furnish  the  names  of  the  owners  of  these 
houses  to  the  board  of  education?     A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not, 

Q.  You  recognized  that  the  board  of  education  was  moving  in 
the  interest  of  the  children  of  the  public  school;  did  yon  not? 
A.  Yes,  sir,  ( 

Q.  And  that  they  were  endeavoring  to  protect  the  morals  and 
the  well-being  of  the  children  in  the  public  school,  did  vou  not? 
A.  Yes.  \ 

Q.  And  you  stood  between  the  board  of  education  and  the 
keepers  and  owners  of  the  disreputable-houses  in  that  precinct? 
A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not.  (  I 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  aid  the  board  of  education?  A.  It  was 
not  the  board  of  education;  it  was  a  self-con atituted  committee. 
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Q.  It  was  the  committee  of  the  boaid  of  education?  A.  I  \teg 
pardon,  it  was  a  citizens'  committee. 

Q.  I  am  reading  right  from  the  record  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion?   A.  That  was  taEen  before  the  boai'd  of  education. 

Q.  Was  that  not  a  committee  of  inqnirj  of  the  board  of  ediMja- 
tion?    A.  Yes,  sir;  Mr.  Wood  was  president. 

Q,  Into  the  question  of  the  existence  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in 
the  Eighth  ward;  that  is  the  record;  never  mind  about  the 
self-coostituted  committee;  I  ask  jou  now  why  it  was,  you,  a 
captain  of  the  police,  a  sworn  officer,  paid  by  the  people  of  this 
city,  that  you  did  not  aid  the  board  of  education  to  do  what  you 
have  refused  to  do,  to  suppress  houses  of  ill-fame?  A.  I  did  not 
refuse  to  do  it;  I  had  done  it. 

Q.  You  had  not  done  it  if  you  said  there  were  83  houses  there? 
A.  I  suppressed  a  number  of  houses. 

Q.  You  had  not  done  it  ifthere  was  83  remaining  at  the  time 
you  went  before  the  board?    A.  No,  sir;  I  liad  not. 

Q.  Yon  having  neglected  to  do  it,  will  you  answer  me  why 
you  neglected  to  do  it?  A.  I  did  not  neglect  to  do  it;  I  waa 
doing  all  I  could.  I 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  you  must  have  neglected;  you  haJ  the 
power;  you  must  have  neglected  if,  at  the  time  you  were  brought 
before  this  committee  S3  houses  flourished  there?  A.  I  was  only 
sixteen  months  there. 

Q.  I  don't  care  how  long  you  were  there?  A.  I  made  a  nunw 
ber  of  arrests  there, 

Q.  You  must  have  neglected,  if  there  was  83  houses  when  you 
went  before  this  committee?     A.  What  time  was  that? 

Q.  I  have  given  you  the  date;  never  mind  the  date;  it  is  ^e 
fact;  you  must  have  neglected?    A.  I  want  to  Imow  the  tima 

Q.  No  matter  about  the  time;  when  you  went  before  thia 
committee  you  swore  that  there  were  83  houses  then  open  in  the 
precinct  and  doing  business?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Ton  must  have  neglected  to  close  those  houses  at  that 
time?     A.  I  don't  say  that  I  did. 

Q.  Well,  Fut,  then,  how  could  they  have  remained  open  with- 
out your  permission?     A.  They  may  have  closed  after  that. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  they  did  after  that;  I  am  talking  of  the 
time  you  were  before  the  committee?  A.  They  may  have  been 
open  that  day. 

Q.  You  swore  they  were  open?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  had  a  list  there?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  must  have  gone  to  a  great  deal  of  paius  to  inquire 
who  the  owners  and  occupants  were?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  there  were  83  at  that  time  existing?    A,  Ye^. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  you  did  not  neglect  your  duty?  A.  In 
some  cases  I  must  have. 

Q.  You  must  have  neglected  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Why  was  it  you  neglected?  A.  Because  I  was  liusy  with 
others. 

Q.  Were  you  incompetent?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Were  you  corrupt?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  take  either  one  of  the  two;  you  were  either  in- 
competent or  corrupt,  to  have  S3  houses  there?  A.  Not  neces- 
sarily so.  I 

Q.  Had  you  not  enough  policemen?  A.  I  think  there  were  60 
in  that  precinct. 

Q.  Y"ou  swear  you  had  the  power?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Having  the  power  you  must  have  been  negligent  or  corrupt? 
A.  Neither  one.  ( 

Q.  How  can  you  explain  the  existence  of  83  houses,  and  you 
knew  all  about  them?  A.  I  had  done  all  I  could  to  suppress 
them, 

Q.  You  must  have  been  very  negligent  or  corrupt?  A.  Neither 
one.  ' 

Q.  How  do  yoii  espiain  to  this  committee  and  the  people  of 
this  city  who  paid  you  at  that  time,  while  you  openly  and  de- 
fiantly acknowledged  you  knew  all  about  these  83  houses  and 
their  owners?     A.  I  was  at  work.  ' 

Q.  How  many  had  you  closed?     A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  You  had  S3  on  hand?     A.  Yea,  sir.  \ 

Q.  You  provided  yourself  with  a  list  of  the  owners  of  those 
houses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  proceed  against  one  of  those  houses?  A.  Yes; 
I  did.  ( 

Q.  You  can  not  name  me  one  of  them?     A.  I  can  not. 

Q.  The  question  from  the  board  of  education  was;  "Q. 
Will  you  tell  us  who  owns  that  disorder'ly-house  nearest  the 
school?"  do  you  know  what  answer  you  ga\^?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
do  not. 

Q.  You  said,  "No:  yon  would  not  tell;  "  that  was  your  answer; 
what  consideration  were  you  given  for  protecting  the  name  of 
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the  owner  of  that  property?    A.  If  you  read  the  eTidence  further  i 
you  will  find  out  — 

Q.  I  ask  you  what  consideration  you  got  for  protecting  the 
name  of  the  owner  of  the  disorderly-house?     A.  None. 

Q.  Why  did  you  protect  him  then?  A.  On  account  of  the 
character  of  the  eommiftee  that  was  making  the  complaint. 

Q.  It  was  the  cbanicter  of  the  men  that  were  making  the 
complaint?    A,  Yes,  sir.  ,■ 

Q.  Tt  was  because  yon  had  a  feeling  against  the  roan?  A- 
Wood. 

Q.  And  because  you  had  your  feeling  against  Woods  you 
would  not  perform  a  public  service?  A.  I  would  not  give  them 
the  evidence  required, 

Q.  Is  that  it,  you  would  not  perform  a  public  service  because 
you  had  a  feeling  of  envy  against  one  man  on  the  committee? 
A.  J  did  not  refuse. 

Q.  Here  is  your  answer,  "  No,"  to  this  committee  of  tKe  boiird 
of  education?  A.  It  was  not  a  committee  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation; it  was  before  President  Wood. 

Q.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of  education?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wood  died  very  recently;  during  his  whole  life  in  . 
New  York  he  was  a  very  highly  esteemed  and  respectable 
citizen?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  took  great  interest  in  educational  matters?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  Mr.  Wood,  as  representative  of  the  board  of  education, 
was   present  there?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  And  receiving  the  testimony?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  you  were  there?    A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  Broufiht  before  the  board?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Had  you  counsel?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  had  counsel?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q,  But  it  was  a  formal  meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  public 
morality,  law  and  order  by  the  board  of  education  in  this  city 
for  the  jrotection  of  the  children;  and  when  you  were  a^ked 
by  that  board  if  you  would  give  the  name  of  the  ovraer  of  the 
house  of  ill-fame  nearest  to  the  school  you  answered  no;  now, 
I  ask  you  -what  interest  had  you  in  protecting  that  owner  of 
the  house  of  ill-fame  against  the  board  of  education?  A.  I  had 
no  interest. 

Q.  Why  did  you  protect  it?    A.  I  did  not  protect  it. 

Q.  AVhy  didn't  you  give  bis  name?    A.  It  was  to  be  used. 
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Q.  For  wliat  purpose?     A.  For  publication. 

Q.  For  publication  for  what?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  object  to  having  the  name  of  an  owner  of  a  house 
of  ill-fame  published?    A.  In  this  case,  yes. 

Q,  Why  in  this  case?  A,  Because  it  was  not  a  necessary 
iuvestijtation. 

Q.  Nev(;r  mind  about  the  necessity  of  the  investigation?  A. 
It  has  a  frood  deal  to  do  with  it 

Q.  You  put  jourself  on  record  here  that  you  objected  to  have 
the  rami'  of  the  owner  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  published?  A. 
The  owner  of  the  property.  ' 

Q.  The  owner  of  the  property?     A.  Tea,  sir. 

Q.  You  objected  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  allowed  the  owner  of  that  property  to  draw  an 
income  from  that  property  that  you  knew  to  be  in  violation 
of  law,  and  you  would  not  disclose  his  name?  A.  I  don't  know 
positively  it  was  in  violation  of  law. 

Q.  What?  A,  I  don't  know  positively  it  was  in  violation,  of 
law. 

Q,  You  ha^e  stated  you  knew  all  about  that?  A.  I  may 
have  known  all  about  their  existence. 

Q.  Do  you  want  to  let  yourself  go  on  record  tliat  you  shielded 
the  owner  of  a  house  of  ill-fame  from  publication?  A.  From 
that  committee. 

Q.  From  publication?  A.  From  that  committee  and  from 
publication. 

Q.  You  say  from  publication?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  from  that 
committee. 

Q.  Never  mind  the  committee;  from  publication?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  purpose  you  had  in  mind  when  yon 
refused  to  give  his  name?    A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  when  you  say  you  knew  all  about 
those  cases?     A.  That  I  have  a  list  of  them. 

Q.  You  knew  thev  were  disorderly-houses?  A.  No,  sir;  "al- 
leged: "  that  is  the  way  the  report  was  made. 

By  Mr.  Goff.  ' 

Q.  And  you  swore  you  said  you  knew  all  about  them?  A. 
I  never  visited  any  of  those  houses. 
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Q.  Tlint  ia  the  olil  chestnut;  1  am  not  asking  about  your 
visitiu;^  those  houses;  if  you  never  visited  ttose  touses  as  long 
aa  they  were  reputed  to  be  disorderly,  didn't  you  know  it  was 
youi"  duty  to  visit  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  l>ou't  you  know  the  nilee  of  the  department  required  you? 
A.  Ko,  sir.  i.    \i 

Q.  Why,  the  laws  as  well  as  the  rules  of  your  department 
required  you  to  do  it?    A.  To  suppress  all  disorderly-bouses. 

Q.  How  could  you  suppress  them  if  you  did  not  go  tbereT 
A.  On  evldence. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  observe  tliem,  and  inspect  them?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  language  of  the  law  is  to  "  carefully  observe  and  in- 
spect?"   A.  Yes;  I  had  ofBcers. 

Q.  Then  yon  violated  the  law;  that  is  charged' to  the  captain? 
A.  It  may  be;  yea. 

Q.  Then  you  violated  the  law?  A.  I  may  have  inspected 
them  from  the  outside. 

Q.  Oh,  yes;  you  inspected  them  carefully  from  the  outside;  is 
that  it?     A.  About  that;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  wanted  to  see  if  the  bricks  were  in  line?  A.  Not 
necessarily  so. 

Q.  To  see  if  the  houses  needed  painting?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Your  further  question  there,  was  "  Will  you  tell  us  the 
number  and  name  of  the  occupant "  ?  what  was  your  answer? 
A.  I  don't  recollect. 

Q.  You  answered,  "No;"  you  refused  to  tell  the  name  of 
the  occupant  as  well  as  to  tell  the  name  of  the  owner;  why  did 
you  refuse  to  tell  the  name  of  the  occupant?  A.  I  presume  the 
same  reason  —  of  the  committee. 

Q.  You  did  not  want  the  name  of  the  occupant  publi^ed? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  For  what  reason?  A.  I  have  never  been  in  favor  of  adver- 
tising those  places;  I  don't  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  advertise 
places  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  know  the  object  of  this  committee,  I  repeat  it  again, 
was  to  try  to  suppress  these  houses?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  com- 
mittee was  not  an  honest  committee.' 

Q.  You  can  not  shirk  your  duty  and  responsibility  by 
imputing  dishonest  motives  to  other  men?  A.  In  my  action 
before  the  board  of  education ;  yes. 
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Q.  By  the  way,  as  was  suggested  to  me  here,  did  jou  ever 
know  of  an  honest  investigatiug  committee  before  whom  you 
appeared?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  May  we  ask  you,  if  you  include  the  present  in  that  cate- 
gory?    A.  Certainly. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  of  an  honest  charge  preferred  against 
you  and  supported  by  honest  witnesses?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  a  wonder;  a  further  question  was  put  to  yon,  "  Do  you 
know  of  any  other  school  having  in  their  vicinity  a  house  of 
this  character?  "  do  you  know  what-  answer  you  made  to  that? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Well,  you  said,  by  your  answer,  "No;  I  do  not"  ?  A.  I 
think  the  only  other  school  in  the  precinct  was  Grand  street 
near  South  Fifth  avenue. 

Q,  You  said  you  did  not  know ;  that  is  a  fair  answer,  so  far 
as  the  answer  goes;  then  you  go  on  to  say  "  No,  I  do  not;  this 
thing  is  all  a  humbug;  I  have  been  bothered  out  of  my  life  about 
the  whole  thing."  Do  you  remember  saying  that?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  do  not, 

Q.  "  Houses  of  ill-fame  do  not  interfere  with  the  children 
when  they  go  to  school  in  the  morning,  neither  do  they  when 
they  come  out."  Do  you  remember  saying  that?  A.  I  might 
have  said  it.  , 

Q.  And  that  is  a  fact,  is  it?    A.  Sir?  \ 

Q.  That  is  a  fact?  A.  1  never  heard  of  them  interfering  In 
any  way. 

Q.  That  is  a  fact?  A.  I  never  heard  of  their  interfering;  if  I 
testified  that  way;  yes. 

Q.  That  is  your  answer?     A.  That  may  be.' 

Q.  And  when  you  answered  that,  you  answered  truly?  A.  As 
nearly  as  I  can  recollect. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you,  as  a  fact,  if  you  state  here  houses  of 
ill-fame  do  not  interfere  with  children  when  they  came  to  school 
in  the  morning,  neither  do  they  when  they  come  out?  A.  I  can 
not  answer  that  way. 

Q.  You  placed  that  on  record  as  a  fact?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is 
a  fact;  when  there  is  a  house  there  is  no  life  about  them  at 
those  times. 

Q.  I  want  it  to  appear  that  Inspector  Williams,  of  the  police 
force  of   the  city   of  New  York,  has  the   audacity   to   sit  up 
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here  in  the  chair,  under  oath,  and  eay  that  houses  of  ill-fame 
in  the  neighborhood  ,of  public  schools  do  not  interfere  with 
children  going  to  school  or  coming  out;  will  jou  take  that 
position?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  go  on  to  say,  "I  ordered  the  shutters  to  be  closed  in 
all  those  houses."  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

y.  If  these  houses  were  simply  "  alleged  "  houses  that  you 
had  no  knowledge  of,  what  riglit  had  you  to  order  Lhem  to 
close  their  shutters?  A.  There  may  have  been  women  look- 
ing out  of  the  windows,  and  for  that  reason. 

Q.  If  there  were  women  looking  out  of  the  windows  in  an 
improper  way  and  improper  manner  you  knew  then  they  were 
houses  of  ill-fame?    A.  It  would  not  be  accepted  as  evtdeuce. 
'  Q.  I  am  asking  you  from  your  knowledge?    A.  It  was  not 
sufflcient  knowledge  to  close  them. 

Q.  If  it  was  sufficient  knowledge  to  justify  you  in  mak- 
ing them  close  their  shutters,  was  it  not  sufflcient  knowledge 
to  justify  you  in  closing  the  house?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  had  you  to  invade  upon  the  private  rights  of 
any  housekeepers  from  looking  out  of  the  shutters  of  the  house? 
A,  The  reputation  of  the  house. 

Q.  The  reputation  was  suflScient  then,  was  it  not?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  reputation  is  sufficient  to  convict? 
A.  In  come  cases. 

Q.  In  all  cases?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  state  that;  do  you  mean  to  state  that?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  of  course,  you  are  not  a  lawyer,  Inspector  Williams? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  been  acting  under  a 
knowledge,  or  an  impression,  or  a  belief,  that  repntation  was 
not  sufficient  in  all  cases?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  Where  the  reputation  could  be  proven?  A.  It  would  re- 
■  quire  evidence  to  prove  it, 

Q.  Evidence,  certainly,  to  prove  the  reputation?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  But  evidence  proving  the  reputation,  that  was  suiBcient? 
A,  I  did  not  have  it. 

Q.  If  you  hadn't  the  evidence  to  prove  the  reputation,  what 
right  had  you  to  interfere  with  the  people  looking  out  from 
the  shutters?    A.  The  reputation  of  the  house. 

Q,  Then  you  had  some  evidence?  A.  The  evidence  —  the 
reputation ;  but  not  enough  to  suppress  it. 
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Q.  You  liad  some  evidence  of  reputation?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  The  evidence  was  the  reputation  was  bad?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  was  bad  enough  to  compel  you  to  ask  them  to  keep  from 
the  shutters?     A.  I  directed  the  officers  on  the  post. 

Q.  I  ask  what  you  said  you  did;  you  said,  "  I  have  ordered  the 
shutters  to  be  closed  in  all  these  houses?"  A.  Yes,  sir;  very 
likely  I  did. 

Q.  "And  the  most  the  women  can  do  is  to  push  the  slats  down 
and  look  out?"    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  women?     A.  I  don't  know. 

(4.  What  did  you  say  it  for?     A,  The  reputation  of  the  house. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  it  for  if  you  did  not  know  the  house? 
A.  I  say  from  the  reputation  of  the  place, 

Q.  What  reputation?  A.  That  they  were  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  did;  is  to  tell  them  to  put  their  ^ats 
down  and  look  through?    A.  That  is  not  all  I  done. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  said  you  did?    A.  I  said  further  on. 

Q.  Further  on?     A.  Yes.  j 

Q.  Now,  you  went  before  the  grand  jury  on  the  same  subject? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  By  the  way,  speaking  about  Mr.  Wood;  I  find  that  along 
with  Mr.  Wood  there  was  Mr,  Townsend,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  on  by-laws  of  the  .board  of  education,  there  was  Com- 
missioner Farr,  Commissioner  West  and  Commissioner  Han 
present  along  with  Commissioner  Wood?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  that  committee;  had  you  any  feelings  of  asperity 
toward  any  of  those  gentlemen?    A.  No,  sir.     . 

Q.  Well  known  citizens  of  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  tell  us  the  outcome  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  you  growing  out  of  the  Louise  Smith  matter?  A.  I 
don't  know  as  I  was  ever  tried. 

Q,  Will  yon  tell  us  tbe  outcome  of  the  charges?  A.  I  can  not 
tell  you. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  anything  about  it?     A,  No. 

Q.  Escaped  your  memory  altogether?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  not  remember  when  you  were  convicted  upon  the 
charge?    A.  I  don't  think  I  was  convicted. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  were  not?    A,  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  know  how  many  days'  fine  were  imposed  upon 
you?     A.  There  were  not  any  that  I  know  of. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know  if  jou  don't  remember?  A.  I  know  the 
charges  I  was  fined  on;  you  liave  got  the  record. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  1  have  got;  I  am  askin;^  for  your  knowl- 
edge; will  you  swear  you  were  not  fined  on  these  charges?  A. 
Yes.  sip. 

Q,  Will  you  swear  you  were  not!  found  guilty  on  these 
charges?    A.  No,  sir.  ■  | 

Q.  Don't  you  know,  as  matter  of  fact,  you  were  found  guilty? 
A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  were  not?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q  Do  you  remember  your  counsel's  name  who  appeared  for 
you  on  these  charges?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  have  counsel?    A,  I  don't  think  so. 

y.  Will  you  swear  you  had  not?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  employed  Charley  Spencer,  and  he 
appeared  for  you?     A.  I  never  employed  him, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Charley  Spencer  did  not  appear  at 
police  headquarters  on  these  charges?  A.  Not  to  my  recol- 
lection, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  Charley  Spencer  did  not  appear  on 
the  charges  growing  out  of  the  Louise  Smith  matters  ae  your 
counsel?     A.  No;  I  won't  swear  that  he  did  or  did  not 

Q.  Will  you  deny  that  Charley  Spencer  appeared  for  you? 
A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  ever  having  employed  him. 

y.  I  am  asking  you  for  the  fact;  will  you  deny  that  Charley 
Spencer  never  appeared  for  you  as  your  counsel?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  that  he  did. 

Q.  I  don't  want  your  recollection?  A.  Do  you  want  me  to 
swear  he  did? 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  swear  to  anything  hut  the  trutlCtbat  is 
Tihat  I  am  trying  to  get  out  of  you;  I  want  yon  to  deny  tiiat 
Charley  Spencer  appeared  for  yon,  if  you  can?  A.  I  can  not; 
at  the  same  time,  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q.  Do  yon. remember  the  charges  preferred  against  you  by  a 
Mr.  Wilde?     A.  No.  sir. 

Q.  There  have  been  so  many  you  don't  remember  that?  A. 
I  don't  recollect  any  by  Mr.  Wilde. 

Q.  You  have  committed  so  many  outrages  upon  the  citizens  of 
New  York  that  you  don't  remember  any  particular  charge,  is 
that  not  the  fact?     A.  I  don't  recollect  those  you  bring  up. 

Q.  Yon  have  been,  what  has  been  called,  Inspector  Williams, 
several  times  in  the  newspapers,  and  what  you  have  heard 
several  times,  the  uniformed  hullj  of  the  city  of  New  York? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not.  l'  /^~\/'^i-\lr> 


Q.  Will  you  swear  that  this  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.   Vour  recollfcclioa  does  not  fail  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

<J.  You  are  positive  you  have  never  seen  in  print  the  term 
'•uniformed  bully?"     A.  Never, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  the  "  Champion  clubber  of  the 
police  force?  "    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  called  the  man  that  cared  nothing  for 
the  interests  or  rights  of  citizens  while  your  club  was  in  your 
hands?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Never  been  called  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  now?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Does  your  memory  fail  you  on  the  Wilde  charge?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  t 

Q.  Y^ou  say  you  don't  remember  the  Wilde  charges?    A,  No, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  going  to  Wilde  and  saying  to  him  here- 
after or  thereafter,  rather,  at  any  time  one  man  standing  in 
front  of  his  place,  would  be  a  mob?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Y'ou  were  put  on  trial  for  these  charges?  A.  No,  sir;  not 
that  I  recollect. 

Q.  And  in  connection  with  that  charge  is  specified  that  yon 
used  language  too  vile  to  be  repeated?  A.  Who  is  this  Wilde; 
give  me  his  full  name,  Mr.  GofE? 

Q,  Thomas  Wilde?  A.  I  recollect  Thomas  Wilde  now,  captain 
at  the  junction   of  Cherry  and  New   Chambers. 

Q.  In  that  case,  you  were  found  guilty?     A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Y'ou  were?     A.  I  can  look  at  the  record  and  tell  you. 
Q.  We  have  the  record  here?    A.  I  was  not  fined. 
Q.  You  were  publicly  reprimanded?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  was  the  judgment?     A.  That  may  have  been, 
Q.  Look  at  the  record,  look  at  the  date,  April  10,  1875?    A.  It 
says  "  reprimanded." 

Q.  Then  you  were?     A.  That  is  correct 
Q.  It  shows  the  reprimand  did  not  do  much  good;  you  did  not 
even  recollect  the  reprimand?    A.  I  did  not. 

Q.  Been  so  frequent,  you  didn't  recollect  it?  A.  No;  it  was 
not  very  frequent;  I  see  there  was  not  another  one  until  the 
8th  of  March,  'T6. 

Q.  That  is  less  than  a  year,  so  that  the  former  reprimand 
did  not  do  much  good;  it  is  precisely  the  same  offense?  A. 
Will  you  allow  me  to  explain? 
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Q.  No;  the  record  is  liere?  A.  There  is  an  explanation. 
Q.  No;  you  can  not  go  beliind  the  returns;  March  8,  '76;  after 
you  got  that  reprimand  you  were  charged  again  with  insulting, 
menacing  and  using  defamatory  words  to  Alexander  McGrue; 
you  were  again  found  guilty  and  reprimanded?  A.  That  is 
March  8,  '76? 

Q,  Yes;  that  is  what  I  said?  A.  Yes.  sir. 
Q.  Less  than  a  year  ?  A,  The  judgment  not  made  till  May, '76. 
Q.  Will  you  put  aside  your  record  until  we  call  for  it  again;  I  , 
find  you  were  again  charged  on  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  house  of  Campbell  &  Co.,  45  Bleecker  street,  with  cursing  and 
damning  him,  catching  him  by  the  throat  and  forcing  him  into 
the  store  —  do  you  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  disposition  was  made  of  that?  A, 
That  was  not  45  Bleecker  street. 

Q.  Campbell  &  Co.?     A.  Forty-flve  Vesey  street. 
Q,  Forty-flve  Vesey  street?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Then  your  memory  serves  you?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  it  is  in 
Vesey  street;  I  don't  know  the  number. 

Q.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  evidence  of  returning  memory;  I  hope 
you  will  get  along  much  better  now;  it  shows  signs  of  life?  A. 
I  am  alive  enough,  Mr.  Goff;  that  case  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  the  fellow  found  he  was  at  fault  him- 
self. 
Q.  Do  you  remember  what  he  told  you?  A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  What  did  he  say?  A,  I  was  captain  of  the  Fourth  pre- 
cinct at  the  time;  there  had  been  a  large  fire  at  Washington 
Market;  I  thought  I  would  go  over  and  see  what  the  Are 
amounted  to;  I  passed  through  Vesey  street;  it  was  Sunday 
'  afternoon,  and  this  man  stepped  out  and  stopped  me,  and  said, 
"Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  Alderman  Smith ;"  he  took  me  for 
one  of  those  come-ons  you  have  heard  about 

Q.  Did  you  look  like  a  "  come-on  "  ?  A.  I  was  not  very  dressy; 
I  wore  a  soft  hat;  this  fellow  picked  me  up  and  stopped  me  to 
introduce  me  to  Alderman  Smith,  as  he  said;  I  took  him  by  the 
throat  and  threw  him  into  the  street 

Q.  Is  that  the  case?  A.  That  is  the  case;  yes,  sir;  that  is 
the  only  case  I  know. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  at  fault  again;  don't  nurse  it?  A.  I  am 
not  nursing  anything. 

Q.  Your  memory  is  at  fault  again,  even  on  your  own  state- 
ment; this  man  who  introduced  you  to  Smith  went  to  police 
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headquarters  and  preferred  a  charge  against  you?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  was  not  tried. 

Q.  Right  upon  that  point,  Inspector  Williams,  it  is  interesting 
to  this  eomiaittoe  to  ascertain  what  right  had  you  to  take  this 
man  by  the  throat  and  fling  him  into  the  street?  A.  The  right 
of  any  citizen  being  insulted  by  a  loafer. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  never  mind  about  the  rights  of  citizens; 
I  am  talking  about  what  right  had  you  as  a  police  officer  to 
take  the  law  into  jour  own  liands;  what  right  had  you  as  a 
policeman,  paid  by  the  people  of  New  York,  to  take  the  law 
Into  your  own  hands  against  any  citizen?  A.  I  was  in  citizen's 
clothes  at  the  time;  and  I  didn't  give  up  my  right. 

Q.  I  don't  care,  you  were  a  policeman?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  A  policeman  on  duty?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  What  right  had  you  to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands 
and  make  an  assault  upon  a  citizen,  even  although  that  citizen 
hiid  vinbitfd  the  law?  A.  He  made  the  first  assault  and  I 
returned  it. 

Q   Did  he  strike  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  What  assault  did  he  make  upon  you?    A.  He  stopped  me. 

Q.  Was  that  an  assault?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  stopping  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  he  did  not  strike  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  very  well  that  was  not  an  assault?  A.  I  know 
very  well  it  is  an  assault. 

Q.  He  did  not  put  his  hand  upon  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  lie  put  his  hand  upon  your  person?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  simply  called  your  attention  to  Mr.  Smith?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  offering  you  violence?  A.  No;  I 
think  not.  } 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  it  was  not  an  assault  and  battery, 
was   it?     A.   Yes;   it  was  an  assault;   simple  assault. 

Q.  Where  did  the  battery  come  in?  A.  There  was  do  bat- 
tery;  it   was   a  simple  assault. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  what  right  had  you,  a  policeman, 
to  take  the  law  into  your  own  hands  and  fling  this  man  into 
the  street?    A.  I  done  this  as  a  citizen, 

Q.  Don't  answer  me  that  way;  T  ask  you  as  a  policeman?  A. 
I  don't  know  as  I  would  do  it  as  a  police  officer. 

■Q.  Never  mind  what  you  would  do  it  as,  you  were  then  a 
policeman  of  this  city?     A.  Yes;  and  I  would  do  it  to-morrow. 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  jou  what  you  would  do?  A,  Under  the 
same  circumstances.  ' 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  would  do;  I  haven't  any 
doubt  that  there  is  nothing  under  the  sun  that  is  outrageous 
and  unlawful  that  you  would  not  do?  A.  I  suppose  not;  that 
is  your  opinion. 

Q.  And  the  opinion  of  this  city?    A,  It  is  not. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  a  personal  altercation  with  yon? 
A.  You  better  not  either. 

Q.  If  you  will  answer  my  questions?  A.  I  will;  I  took  that 
man  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  into  the  street. 

Q.  I  don't  want  any  bravado  from  you?  A.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  any.  j 

Q.  This  is  not  the  place  that  a  brave  man  will  attanpt  to 
bully  or  bravado?     A.  I  am  not  attempting  either  one, 

Q.  As  a  policeman  paid  by  the  people  of  this  city,  what  right 
had  you  to  talce  the  law  into  your  own  hands  and  fling  that 
man  into  the  street?  A.  Because  he  had  insulted  me  in  fhe 
street,  and  I  threw  ham  in  the  street. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  arrest  him?  A.  I  didn't  think  it  was 
necessary,  i 

Q.  That  was  your  duty?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  had  violated  the  law?  A.  Well,  to  a  certain  extent, 
yea.  ] 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  you  are  altogether  wrong  about  that 
ease,  are  you  not;  what  he  did  say  as  you  passed  was,  "There 
goes  Williams,  the  man  accused  of  blackmailing  a  woman," 
A.  He  never  said  anything  of  the  kind. 

Q.  That  is  the  sworn  record  at  police  department  headquar- 
ters? A.  I  don't  care  what  the  sworn  record  is;  he  didn't  know 
who  it  was  until  after  I  threw  him  into  the  street. 

Q.  At  first  you  didn't  remember  him?  A.  I  recollected  the 
case  when  yon  mentioned  the  firm's  name. 

Q.  At  first  yon  knew  nothing  about  him?  A.  The  store  was 
iH>t  open;  it  was  on  Sunday. 

Q.  I  don't  know  about  that?    A.  Well,  I  dOL 

Q.  The  man  was  an  employe  of  a  respectable  firm?  A.  Yea, 
sir;  and  standing  in  front  of  the  door  with  a  crowd  of  six 
or  seven  others. 

Q,  And  as  matter  of  fact  hadn't  anything  at  all  to  do  with 
green  coods  or  come  on?     A.  Not  thsit  I  knoiW;  of. 
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Q.  Not  that  you  know   of?    A.   No,   sir. 
Q.   And  jet,   without  jour   knowing  anything  against  this 
man,  you  assaulted  him  and  threw  >iiT"  into  the  street?    A. 
He  thought  he  knew  me. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  he  thought?  A,  I  threw  him  into  the 
street;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  a  crime  that  he  thought  he  knew  you;  is  that 
an  offense?    A.  No;  he  picked  me  up  for  a  countryman. 
Q.  Is  that  an  offense?    A.  I  think  it  is  now. 
Q.  You  think  it  is?     A.  Yes;  especially  picking  up  a  police 
officer, 

Q.  By  the  way,  what  sized  man  was  this  that  thought  he 
knew  you?     A.  I  don't  particularly  recollect  his  size. 

Q.  He  was  considerably  smaller  than  you?  A.  He  was  about 
tlie  size  of  Mr.  Moss. 

Q.  You  never  threw  Haggerty,  the  tough  of  Philadelphia,  in 
the  street,  did  you?    A.  I  think  I  did. 

Q.  No;  you  did  not;  don't  you  remember  at  the  corner  of 
Prince  and  Cr»sby,  when  Haggerty  called  you  a  great  big 
coward?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.   And   dared   you?     A.   No,    sir;   he  never   did. 
Q.  And  shook  his  fist  in  your  face?     A,  He  never  did. 
Q.  Don't  you  remember  when  you  were  sergeant  and  aJter- 
ward  became  captain  of  police,  you  came  up  behind  him  and 
struck  him  with   a   club   and   knocked   him   senseless   to   the 
flags?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  not  true?    A.  I  will  swear  it  is  not 
true. 

Q,  Nothing  of  the  kind  ever  occurred?     A.  No. 
Q.  Did  you  not  hear  Haggerty  was  bunting  for  you  for  days? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did   you  not  arrest  him?     A.  What  for? 
Q.  Haggerty  was  a  well-known  tough  and  a  bully,  who  had 
come   on    here    from    Philadelphia  to   clean   out    New   York; 
he  was  in  your  precinct?     A.  No,   sir. 
Q.  Yes;  he  was?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.'  Did  you  not  see  hira  at  The  Allen's,  at  the  St.  Bernard 
House?     A.   Never   at   The   Allen's   in    my   life. 
Q.  At  the  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  threw  Haggerty  in  the  street?  A.  No,  sir; 
never  had   occasion  to. 
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Q.  You  did  not  throw  Joe  Coburn  neither  into  the  street? 
A.  Yea;  I  did. 

Q,  With  a  platoon  of  police?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  threw  Gobum  all  alone?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  That  was  not  the  testimony  before  Judge  Sutherland  when 
he  was  tried?  A.  My  own  testimony  was  I  took  him  out  of 
the  cell,  i 

Q.  That  is  when  his  brains  were  battered  out?  A.  No,  sir; 
there  were  no  brains  battered  out. 

Q.  The  man  appeared  before  the  bar  bandaged  up,  a  hor- 
rible sight?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  he  had  to  be  held  up  during  his  trial?  A.  Yes;  he 
got  10  years  for  footing  two  policemen  —  about  the  St  Ber- 
nard House  — 

Q.  I  will  get  to  that  later?    A.  It  was  not  in  my  precinct. 

Q.  I  will  get  to  that  later;  that  was  in  the  Eighth,  precinct, 
was  it  not?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  it  was  in  your  precinct?  A.  It  closed  up  long 
before  I  got  there. 

Q.  It  wa^  theve  during  McDonald's  time;  that  wns  after  you 
wore  there?     A.  The  St.  Bernard  House? 

Q.  Yes?     A,  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Q.  The  St,  Bernard  House  was  kept  by  The  Aileii  during 
Lightning  Charlie's  time,  in  the  Eighth  precinct?  A,  I  think 
you  are  mistaken. 

Q.  1  am  not?     A,  You  are;  it  ■was  closed  up  duriui^  my  time. 

Q.  Do  yoH  remember  Mr.  Jolm  0.  Fitzpatrick,  respecting  a 
complaint  he  made  against  you  in  '75  to  the  board  —  do  you  re- 
member  that  complaint?  A.  I  think  that  complaint  was  dis- 
missed. I 

Q.  Then  you  remember  it?  A,  That  is  while  I  was  in  the 
Fourth  precinct;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  that  complaint  was  dismissed,  was  it  not?  A.  I 
think  so. 

Q.  Now,  will  you  look  at  your  record  and  find  out?  A.  What 
Is  the  date,  Mr.  Goff?  ■ 

Q.  Jane  11th  and  12th,  1875;  you  do  not  find  it  there,  iu- 
spector?    A.  No,  sir, 
L.  687 
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Q.  I  know  you  do  not;  that  is  another  one  of  the  many  com- 
plaints against  you  'that  are  not  on  your  official  record?  A.  1 
don't  find  it  here.  * 

Q.  And  yet  you  remember  it?  A.  I  recollect  a  man  named 
Fitzpatrick. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  how  it  ie  it  is  not  on 
your  record?     A.  Ton  will  have  to  ask  the  record  clerK. 

Q.  Can  you  explain,  as  an  oftieer  of  the  department,  how  it  is; 
here  is  an  official  record,  you  say  you  have  got  a  copy  of  it 
from  the  clerk  of  the  deijartment,  why  those  coiuplaints  that 
you  yourself  remember  are  not  set  forth  on  that  record?  A.  1. 
don't  know. 

Q.  That  was  an  important  case  —  that  Fitzpa trick  case;  I  want 
to  ^bt  at  the  fact  why  it  is  not  on  the  record?  A.  I  couldn't 
teli  yo;i. 

Q.  It  was  so  important  that  Colonel  Fellows  appeared  as 
counsel  for  the  complainant;  do  you  remember  that?  A,  I  don't 
think  he  made  a  success  of  it;  I  don't  think  he  was  successful 
with  it. 

Q.  Never  mind  about  his  success,  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
the  complainant?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  remarkable  trial  at  which  charges 
were  preferred  against  you  for  being  in  league  with  the  panel- 
housea?  A.  Yes;  there  were  complaints  made  in  the  Eighth 
precinct. 

Q.  The  specifications  were  prepared  by  the  supei'intendent? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  were  charged  with  being  in  league  with  your 
ward  detective  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  notorious  panel- 
houses  then  existing?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  the  charge. 

Q.  And  the  detective  that  was  charged  with  being  the  pro- 
tector was  Terwilliger?     A.  I  believe  that  is  true. 

Q.  And  the  charges  were  that  you  referred  all  complaints  of 
men  that  had  been  robbed  in  these  panel-houses  to  Terwilliger? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

,Q.  And  ordered  that  they  should  not  be  entered  on  the  blotter? 
A.  T  don't  think  I  gave  such  an  order. 

Q.  That  was  the  charge?     A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  give  such  an  order?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  there  were  entries  made  on  the  blotter 

«Tery  time  a  robbery  was  complained  of  at  your  station-house? 

A.  I  think  so,  ; 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  it  was?     A.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  aergoant. 

Q,  I  don't  ask  you  for  the  sergeant?  A.  It  is  his  duty;  I  don't 
make  any  eiitry  in  the  blotter;  I  am  telling  you  what  other 
people's  duty  is. 

Q.  I  don't  want  you  to  shirk  your  own  dutj'?  A.  I  don't  shirk 
my  own  duty. 

Q.  You  were  commander  of  that  precinct?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  being  commander  of  that  precinct,  are  you  prepared 
to  swear  that  every  complaint  of  panel  robbery  was  entered  on 
the  blotter?     A.  I  never  heard  of  complaints  of  panel  j'obbery. 

Q.  On  complaint  of  robbery  in  a  panel-house?  A.  Never 
knew  of  one.  I 

Q.  Never  heard  of  robbery  being  committed  at  a  panelhouae? 
A.  No;  I  have  heard  there  were  such  tilings;  yes. 

Q.  Why  did  yon  say  yoii  never  heard  of  it?  A.  There  were  no 
panel-houses  in  the  Eighth  precinct 

Q.  Why  did  you  say  you  never  heard  of  it?  A.  I  have  heard 
of  reports,  but  not  in  that  precinct 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  precinct;  you  said  you  never 
heard  of  any?  A.  I  have  heard  of  panel-houses;  yes;  any  man 
that  has  not  heard  of  a  panel-house  is  not  living. 

Q.  In  this  case  of  Wilde;  this  man  you  say  you  threw  out  into 
the  street?    A.  That  was  not  Wilde. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  your  record  for  the  complaint  made 
against  you  regarding  the  panel-houses?  A.  I  don't  know  the 
date- 

Q.  Around  '75?  A.  I  was  not  in  the  Eighth  precinct  that 
time. 

Q.  At  any  time  while  you  were  In  the  Eighth  precinct,  do  you 
find  any  record  there?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q,  That  is  another  case  where  charges  preferred  against  you 
have  been  smothered;  kept  off  the  record?  A.  That  I  don't  know 
anything  about.  j 

Q.  It  is  not  there?     A.  I  can't  And  any. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  the  committee  why  it  is  not  there?  A. 
No,  sir- 
Mr.  G  off.— This  is  an  illustration,  Senators,  of  how  mudi 
value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  records  of  the  police  department, 
In  reorganizing  the  force  it  is  worth  while  to  bear  that  in  mind, 
how  much  value  may  be  attached  to  these  records  kept  there. 
They  have  been  doctored:  no  question  about  it,  and  it  has  been 
stated  that  a  man  is  promoted  on  his  record,  and  yet  we  have 
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it  so  far  that  two  very  important  and  one  of  ttem  almost  an 
infamous  charge  against  this  police  official  which  haa  been 
smothered  and  kept  away  from  the  record,  and  yet  he  has  been 
promoted  on  his  record. 

Q.  That  trial  lasted  three  days,  inspector?     A.  It  may  have. 

Q.  The  panel-house  trial?    A.  It  may  have. 

Q.  And  yet  not  a  word  about  it  on  the  record;  now,  do  you 
remember  the  McKeever  complaints?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  when  you  were  down  in  the  Fourth?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  look  at  the  record  for  that  trial?  A.  I  don't 
know  the  date. 

Q.  Look  for  the  time;  you  know  the  time  you  were  in  com- 
mand of  the  Fourth?  A,  I  was  in  command  of  the  Fourth  nearly 
two  years. 

Q.  Now,  look  at  those  two  years?    A.  I  don't  find  it,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  another  kept  off  the  official  record;  another  charge 
against  you? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  At  that  rate  a  man  who  haa  had  30  cbargea 
on  the  record  against  him  may  really  hare  been  guilty  of  60, 

M.  Goli'.— -Yes,  sir;  there  is  no  limit  to  it.  The  keeping  of 
the  record  there  has  been  a  gigantic  fraud,  and  particularly 
does  it  appear  to  be  a  gigantic  fraud  from  the  self-sufficiency 
with  which  this  witness  referred  on  the  stand  to  his  record; 
and  yet  he  admits,  so  far,  that  there  are  four  very  important 
charges  against  him  that  were  not  on  that  record. 

Q,  You  arrested  McKeerer  falsely  and  brought  him  before  a 
magistrate;  you  made  a  false  charge  and  the  magistrate 
promptly  discharged  the  prisoner?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  judgment  in  that  case?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember?    A.  I  think  it  was  dismissed. 

Q.  What?  A.  I  Think  it  was  dismissed;  that  is  my  recollec- 
tion of  it. 

Q.  It  was  dismissed?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Positive?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  commi^ioner?    A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  McKeever's  case  was  dismissed?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q    Are  you  getting  reckless?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  clear  about  the  subject?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  point  to  your  record  where  it  was  dismissed? 
A,  I  don't  find  it  on  this  record.  1  ' 
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Q.  Have  you  got  au  independent  recollection  of  this  case?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  under  the  circumstances 

Q.  What  circumstances?  A.  McKeever  tried  to  take  a  pris- 
oner away  from  me  at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 

Q.  So  that  you  hare  an  independent  recollection?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  yet  the  magistrate  for  that  oifense.  which  was  clearly 
an  indictable  offense,  a  felony,  discharged  that  man  the  next 
morning?     A.  Yes.  sir 

y.  On  your  own  testimony,  under  oath,  McKeever  was  dis- 
charged?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  he  was. 

Q.  By  the  magistrate?     A.  That  is  my  recollection. 
y.  That  is  the  fact,  and  yet  you  swear  that  he  attempted  to 
commit  a  felony  by  rescuing  a  prisoner  from  you?    A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  the  magistrate  did  not  believe  you?     A.  Well.  I  could 
not  heip  that;  I  know  the  prisoner  went  to  prison  seven  years. 
y.  For  that?     A.  The  prisoner  I  had  that  morning, 
y.  I  am  not  questioning  you  about  that  at  all:  that  is  not 
the  line  of  my  inquiry?    A.  It  was  'A  o'clock  Sunday  morning;  I 
recollect  the  time;  McKeever  kept  an  oyster  saloon  in  the  Bowery 
just  below  Grand  street;  I  arrested  the  prisoner  and  was  taking 
him  to  the  Fourth  precinct 

Q.  Now,  I  will  ask  you  to  look  at  your  record  there  and  give 
us  the  judgment  in  the  panel-house  case,  where  you  were 
charged?     A.  I  don't  know  the  date. 

Q.  While  you  were  in  the  Eighth  precinct?  A.  I  don't  find 
any  record  of  it, 

Q.  Don't  find  any  record?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  were  commissioners  then?  A.  I  think  when  I  was 
in  the  Eighth  precinct,  there  was  Commissioner  Bosworth,  ex- 
judge,  Commissioner  Smith,  Commissioner  Gardner,  Commis- 
sioner Shar'land, 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  of  the  commissioners  writing  an 
opinion  in  that  case,  in  which  he  voted  for  your  dismissal,  and  in 
which  opinion  he  referred  to  your  disgraceful  conduct  before 
the  board  of  education  in  the  case  to  which  I  have  referred?  A. 
I  have  no  such  recollection. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  than  such  opinion  was  not  written?  A. 
No.  sir. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  that.there  was  a  tie  in  the  board,  iiiat 
two  voted  for  your  dismissal  and  two  against?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  "You  don't  know  anything  about  that?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  the  record  is  silent?  A.  The  record  doesn't  say  any- 
thing about  it. 

By  Cliairman  Lexow: 

Q.  WIio  has  charge  of  the  record,  inspector?  A.  A  clerk  by 
the  name  of  Peterson. 

Q.  Has  had  charge  of  it  all  this  time?  A.  Well,  for  quite  a 
number  of  years,  he  is  under  the  chief  clerk. 

Q    Under  Mr.  Kipp?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

liy  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  making  np  the  record? 
A.  No,  sir. 

By  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  Mr.  Kipp  has  not  been  chief  clerk  since  '75?     A.  1  think 
Mr,  Kipp  has  been  chief  clerk  for  about  eight  years. 

By  Mr.  GofC: 

Q.  What  clerk  has  got  particular  charge  of  keeping  this  record, 
is  it  not  Peterson?     A.  Robert  Peterson. 

Q.  Do  you  find  the  record  there  of  the  reprimand  you  received 
for  Insulting  McGrue ;  there  was  a  report  of  it  in  the  Daily  News 
that  you  used  insulting  and  profane  language  to  him?  A.  I 
presume  that  is  the  complaint  of  April  10,  '76. 

Q,  Later  than  that,  inspector?    A.  March  i?,   I'*76. 

Q.  That  is  it;  you  were  publicly  reprimanded  for  that?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  you  were  reprimanded;  that  was  the  judgment?  A. 
That  was  the  judgment 

Q.  That  was  not  a  public  reprimand?     A-.  No,  sir, 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  That  is  a  reprimand  by  the  superin- 
tendent. 

Q.  Is  that  not  public?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Does  it  not  go  through  orders?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Are  you  brought  to  police  headquarters?  A.  You  are 
sent  for.  { 

Q.  And  privately  brought  into  the  room?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  privately  reprimanded'?     A.  The  board   reprimands. 
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Q.  It  is  interesting  to  us  to  know  how  this  reprimanding  Ib 
administered?  A.  I  don't  think  they  get  any  further  than  tlie 
action  of  the  board. 

Q,  You  think  that  is  the  last  of  it?    A.  I  guess  that's  about  it. 

Q.  Por  our  information,  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which 
you  have  been  adjudged  guilty  and  the  sentence  bein*?  that 
yon  should  be  reprimanded,  have  you  ever  been  leprimanded? 
A.  Not  that  I  recollect 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  charge  there  that  was  made  against 
you  in  the  case  of  Coffin?    A.  What  date? 

Q.  June  16,  1876?     A.  I  don't  find  it  here. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  the  case  where  you  went  before 
Judge  Wandeli  and  wanted  to  change  your  charge  against  him; 
that  he  was  an  old  man;  kept  a  little  wooden  shanty  down 
there  where  he  sold  oysters  at  the  eoi'ner  of  Roosevelt 
and  South  street  —  do  you  remember  that?  A.  No,  sir;  was 
there  a  complaint  made  against  me, 

Q.  Yes;  you  made  the  arrest?    A.  Personally? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  don't  recollect  it. 

Q.  And  you  brought  him  before  Judge  Wandeli?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  it 

Q.  Don't  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  on  the  record  about  that?  A.  Not  that  I  can 
find. 

Q.  Even  although  he  had  a  permit  for  his  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Nothing  on   that  either?    A,  No,   sir. 

Q.  That  was  another  complaint?  A,  I  repiember  going  before 
"tie  mayor  on  that  oyster-stand. 

Q.  You  recollect  something  about  it?  A,  Yes;  T  lecolleet 
an  oyster-stand  in  Roosevelt  square;  I  was  not  tried  on  that 
complaint;   I  don't  remember  there  was   one. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  casei  of  Officer  Michael  Fitzgerald 
when  he  arrested  three  men,  Casey,  Mock  and  Donovan  —  do 
you  remember  that  case?     A,  Complaint  against  me? 

Q.  No;  it  was  a  proceeding  in  the  police  court?  A.  An 
arrest  made  by  OfBcer  Fitzgerald? 

Q.  An  arrest  made  by  Officer  Fitzgerald,  in  your  command, 
of  tiiree  men,  Casey,  Mock  and  Donovan;  and  the  testimony  in 
the  police  court  was  that  Donovan  had  a  severe  scalp  wound 
om  the  right  side  of  his  head  and  one  on  the  left  temple;  Officer 
Fitzgerald  feald  that  Mock  and  Casey  were  flghting,  and  when 
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questioned  said  that  DonOTan  was  doing  nothing,  and  Judge 
Wandell  said,  "What  did  you  arrest  him  for;"  and  Oliicer 
Fitzgerald  said,  "Well,  he  was  one  of  the  crowd;"  •' What 
here  you  to  saj,  Donovan;"  Donovan  answered,  "I  was  stand- 
ing at  my  own  door,  57  New  Chambers  street,  when  a  number 
of  men  began  fighting  in  the  street;  I  didn't  go  near  them 
and  was  particularly  quiet,  when  Captain  Williams  came  be- 
hind me  and  clubbed  me  on  the  head  and  took  me  to  the 
station-house;"  Justice  Wandell  said,  "You  are  discharged; 
something  must  be  done  to  stop  this  clubbing  business;  if  the 
law  can  not  protect  the  rights  of  aJI  citizens,  they  will  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands — "  do  you  remember  Judge 
Wandell  saying  that?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  have  never  regai'ded  the  rights  of 
citizens  where  you  wanted  to  use  your  club?  A.  'fhi.it  is 
not  true;  I  never  carried  a  club  when  in  citizen's  clothes. 

Q.  I  don't  know  whether  you  were  in  citizen's  clothes  or  not; 
he  swore  it?     A.  I  don't  doubt  it. 

Q.  Did  he  lie?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  he  lie?     A.  He  may  have  done  it. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  anyone  who  has  ever  accused  you  of 
clubbing  lied?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Could  they  make  a  mistake  if  they  accused  you  of  club- 
bing?   A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  club  any  man?     A,  Yes;  certainly  I  did. 

Q.  And  a  great  many,  Inspector  M'illiams?  A.  Never  one 
respectable  man  in  my  life,  i  -  ^ 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  a  respectable  man;  it  is  not  for  you  to 
determine  who  is  respectable?  A.  I  know  who  I  am  dealing 
with. 

Q.  You  are  only  a  common  policeman,  paid  by  the  people  of 
the  city  of  New  York?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  right  have  you  to  determine  who  is  respectable?  A. 
Those  people  go  around  looking  for  fight,  and  they  are  pretty 
liable  to  get  it, 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  on  the  police  force  for  the  purpose 
of  picking  up  quarrels?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  regard  yourself  as  specially  detailed  to  accommo- 
date people  who  go  around  with  chips  on  their  shoulders?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  law?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q,  And  you  have  never,  Inspector  Williams,  considered  the 
rights  of  a  citizen  where  you  had  your  club  to  exercise?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  I  have.  1 

Q.  You  have  been  charged  with  more  clubbing  than  nay  man 
on  the  police  force?     A.  Presumably  so;  yes;  but  not  in  fact. 

Q.  But,  in  fact,  you  have  been  charged  with  more  clubbing 
than  any  policeman?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you  rather  glory  in  it?    A.  No;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  rather  pride  yourself  upon  your  record  as  a  champioB 
clubber?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  the  poor  people  up  there  in  Union 
square,  they  were  cold  may  be  and  hungry,  holding  a  meeting 
this  very  year,  and  you  went  up  there  the  night  of  the  meeting, 
and  the  very  next  morning  you  said  in  the  presence  of  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  that  they  were  a  lot  of  cowards,  that  all  you  bad 
to  do  was  to  draw  your  pistol  and  point  it  to  the  pavement  — 
do  you  remember  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?     A.  I  might  have  said  so. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  you  did  say  so?  A.  I  don't  know;  I 
recollect  a  meeting  there  of  anarchists. 

Q.  You  may  call  them  what  you  please,  they  are  human  beii.-gs 
and  entitled  to  the  protection  of  law?  A.  Yes;  if  they  do  not 
break  the  law. 

Q.  When  they  went  there  to  hold  a  meeting  they  bad  a  permit 
to  hold  tlfe  meeting?     A.  Yes.  J 

Q.  What  riirht  had  you  to  pull  your  pistol?  A.  I  don't  think 
I  was  there,  and  I  don't  think  I  used  those  words. 

Q.  You  said  those  words  at  lunch  next  day  before  a  number 
of  gentlemen  the  names  of  whom,  if  I  mentioned,  you  would  not 
dare  to  contradict  them?    A.  I  don't  think  I  was  there. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  those  words?  A.  I  don't 
think  I  ever  used  them. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  you  did  not?  A.  No;  I  won't;  Union  square 
Is  not  in  my  inspection  district,  and  I  don't  thtnk  I  had  any 
business  at  the  meeting. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  nuist  appear 
here  again  at  half-past  2  o'clock;  the  committee  will  stand  ad- 
journed until  that  hour, 
L.  B8S 
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AFTERNOON   SESSION. 
Present—  Senators   Clareuce   Lexow,   George  W.   KobertBon, 
Edmund  O'Connor,  Cutlibert  W.  Pound  and  Daniel  Bradley: 

John  W.  Goff.  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jetome,  of  counsel 
for  tte  committee. 

'Mr.  Goff-— Is  Mr.  Stoltz  or  Mr.  Stokes  here?     (No  response.) 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  recalled  and  testified  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  While  you  were  captain  of  the  Eighth  precinct  was  Ter- 
williger  ever  charged  with  collecting  in  your  name  revenue  from 
the  panel -houses?     A.  Not  that  I  recollect. 

Q,  Had  he  ever  reported  to  you  the  existence  of  panel-houses 
and  panel  robberies?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Robberies  in  panel-houses?    A.  I  have  no  recollection. 

Q,  Would  you  recollect  if  «uch  a  thing  had  been  reported? 
A.  I  might  and  might  not,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  is  a  question  of  will  with  you?     A.  No. 

Q.  Not  a  question  of  is,  but  will?  A.  No,  sir;  a  question  of 
memory. 

Q.  Tour  memfffj  is  very  convenient  to  fall  off  at  certain 
points?     A,   No,   sir.  '  •  \ 

Q.  It  is  a  very  important  thing  to  a  man,  a  captain  of~police, 
that  cai'es  any  thing  for  his  reputation,  to  have  his  ofQcer;  his 
special  officer  charged  with  being  in  league  with  panel-house 
thieves?    A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  such  charges  were  not  made"?  A.  No;  I 
won't. 

Q.  And  that  it  was  made  in  public?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  count  the  number  of  inmates  in  these  83 
houses?     A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  give  a  number?    A.  I  may  have, 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  you  did?  A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  know 
that  it  is.  1 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  recollection  on  the  subject  at  all?  A. 
No.  sir. 
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y.  If  it  appears  that  you  have  sworn  to  the  number,  or  have 
given,  at  least,  I  won't  say  sworn,  but  has  given  the  number 
of  inmates  of  these  83  houses,  is  such  the  truth  or  not?  A.  I 
may  have  received  the  numbers  from  officers. 

Q.  And  they  could  only  have  ascertained  the  numbers  by 
pergonal  inspection?    A,  Possibly  so;  thej  may  have  asked. 

Q.  That  was  personal  examination  and  inspection?  A,  No, 
sir.  > 

Q.  What  was  it?  A.  Asking  the  proprietors  how  many 
people  they  had  there. 

Q.  How  many  people  the  proprietors  had  violating  the  law? 
A,  No;  I  don't  know  that  it  was  put  in  that  way. 

Q.  I  don't  suppose  it  was,  but  it  was  the  fact?  A.  It  may 
have  been;  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  they  were  not  violating  the  law?  A. 
Yes;  I  would.  '  ^ 

Q.  You  will  swear  that  the  keepers  of  these  83  houses  and 
the  inmates  of  these  83  houses  were  not  violating  the  law? 
A.  I  never  saw  them  violate  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  saw?  A.  Then  I  wont 
swear  they  did. 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  they  were  disorderly-houses?  A.  It 
was  80  reported  to  me. 

Q.  By  your  officers?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  believed   that   report,   did   you   not?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  believed  that  report  and  accepted  it  as  troe, 
you  reported  it  to  the  grand  jury?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  the  board  of  education?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  report 
it  to  the  board  of  education. 

Q   You  said  83?    A.  I  didn't  give  the  number  of  the  houses. 

Q.  You  said  83  cases?  A,  Possibly;  I  don't  know  where  yoa 
got  that  evidence. 

Q.  Never  mind  where  I  got  it?  A.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  me. 

Q.  It  is  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  truth ;  never  mind  where  I 
got  it?     A.  I  don't  know  where  you  got  it. 

Q.  There  have  been  a  great  many  things  suppressed  at  police 
headquarters  affecting  you  and  other  officers  that  I  have  got? 
A.  It  seems  tliat  all  the  good  things  have. ' 

Q.  Everything  that  you  were  interested  in  having  suppressed 
it  seems  has  been  suppressed?  A-  I  was  not  interested  in  sup- 
pressing it. 
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Q,  Somebody  was,  and  you  were  the  party  most  interested? 
A.  I  was  not  interested  at  all. ' 

Q.  Yon  were  not  interested  in  having  your  record  misrepre- 
sented?    A.  I  didn't  ask  for  it;  I  asked  for  a  correct  record. 

Q.  You  asked  for  it?    A.  I  asked  for  it. 

Q.  When  you  knew  it  could  not  be  furnished?  A,  I  supposed 
it  could  be  furnished. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  an  officer  of  your  command  of  tlie  name 
of  Greu?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff.— Is  Dr.  Walsh  here? 

Dr.  Walsh.—  Yes. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Inspector,  will  you  oblige  us  by  stepping  aside  to 
oblige  the  doctor? 

The  witness  then  leaves  the  chair  to  accommodate  Dr.  Walah. 

Simon  J.  Walsh,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows; 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  practicing  physician  in  this  city? 
A,  About  15  years,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  your  name,  please?    A.  Simon  J.  Walsh. 

Q.  When  were  you  called  to  attend  Sergeant  Meakim  or  Cap- 
tain Meakira?     A,  Do  you  mean  his  last  illness? 

Q.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  beg  your 
pardon;  it  is  a  great  many  years  ago.  ' 

Q.  I  did  not  ask  what  was  the  illness?  A.  It  is  a  number  of 
years  ago  since  I  was  first  called. 

Q.  When  were  you  called  to  attend  Captain  Meakim  the  last 
time?     A.  On  last  Friday  morning. ' 

Q.  Last  Friday  morning;  at  his  house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  "Who  called  you?  A.  One  of  his  servants,  I  think,  left  a 
message  at  my  office, 

Q.  One  of  his  servants?     A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  How  many  servants  has  he?     A.  I  don't  know,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  did  you  say  one  of  them?  A.  Well,  I  suppose 
it  was  a  servant. 

Q.  When  you  said,  one  of  them,  that  implies  that  there  was 
more  thau  one?  A.  There  were  two  or  three  people  who  at- 
tended the  door,  who  have  alloweid  me  to  go  in  at  times. 

Q.  Male  or  female?    A.  Female. 
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Q.  And  one  of  these  females  called  to  see  jon?  A.  As  far 
as  I  can  remember,  I  didn't  see  the  messenger. 

Q.  To  attend  at  his  tonse?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Was  the  captain  in  bed?    A,  Yes,  sir;  in  hed. 

Q.  And  what  was  he  suffering  from?  A.  IJe  was  suffering 
from  muscular  pains,  intercostal  neuralgia,  and  the  muscles 
of  the  chest,  and  bronchitis  and  laryngitis, 

Q.  Anything  else?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  It  was  not  shock?     A.  I  didn't  discover  it. 

Q.  You  didn't  discoTer  shock?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  shock  any  manifestations,  any  symptoms?  A,  Yes, 
sir.  ^ 

Q.  Did  you  not  discover  some  symptomatic  signs  of  shock? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  attend  him  again?  A.  I  saw  him  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  think,  Saturday  or  Sunday. 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed  again?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  his  neuralgia?    A.  Still  bad.  ' 

Q.  Where  was  his  neuralgia,  in  his  toe?     A.  Vo,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  it?    A.  It  was  in  Ms  chest  and  stomach. 

Q.  Anything  else  the  matter  with  him  Saturday  when  you 
called?    A.  Nothing  more  than  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  call  again?  A.  I  think,  within  two  days; 
Monday,  I  think. 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  Monday?  A.  His  condition  was 
slightly  improved. 

Q.  When  did  you  call  again?    A.  Yesterday. 

Q.  That  was  Wednesday;  what  was  his  condition  then?  A. 
He  was  in  about  the  same  condition  as  on  Monday. 

Q,  Your  patient  evidently  was  not  in  a  very  dangerous  con- 
dition when  you  could  allow  him  to  go  without  a  visit  from 
Monday  to  Wednesday,  or  from  Saturday  until  Monday?  A. 
No,  sir;  he  was  not  dangerous  ill, 

Q,  What  condition  did, you  find  him  in  yesterday?  A,  I 
fOTind  him  in  worse  condition  yesterday  than  the  previous 
visit  I  had  made  him. 

Q.  When  do  you  think,  according  to  the  patient's  present 
condition,  he  will  be  in  a  condition  to  appear  here?  A.  If  he 
improves  sufficiently  and  the  weather  permits,  I  should  think 
in  a  few  days, 

Q.  In  a  few  days?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  The  Senate  committee  at  present  intend  to  adjourn  to- 
morrow; do  you  think  yonr  patient  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
be  here  before  to-morrow?    A.  I  do  not. 
Q,  Positiyely?    A.  Positively.  j 

Q.  You  draw  the  line  at  that?     A.  I  do. 
Q.  Suppose  the  Senate  committee  should  sit  on  Saturday; 
do  you  think  your  patient  would  be  in  a  condition  to  come? 
A.  I  donbt  it  very  much. 

Q,  Suppose  they  should  sit  on  Sunday;  do  you  think  your 
patient  would  be  in  a  condition  to  come?  A,  It  depends  how 
he  improves  in  the  meantime. 

Q.  What  is  your  present  opinion?     A.  I  can'  not  tell  yoo. 
Q.  It  would  not  imperil  his  life,  would  it,  to  have  his  testi- 
mony taken?    A.  I  don't  think  it  would  imperil  his  life. 

Q.  Or  imperil  his  recorery?  A.  I  think  it  would  add  very 
materially  to  his   condition. 

Q.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  that;  have  yon  had  consulta- 
tion with  any  other  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  he  has  been  attended  by  any  other  doctor? 
A.  I  have  heard  that  the  police  snrgeon  has  seen  him;  I 
have  heard  that  he  has  been  attended  by  the  police  surgeon. 
Q.  Of  course,  we  were  compelled  to  bring  you  down  here  so 
as  to  get  a  scientific  report  as  to  Captain  MeaJcim's  laryngitis 
and  neuralgia;  but  could  you  not  have  treated  the  messenger 
of  this  committee  who  went  to  you  with'  a  subpoena  with  more 
courtesy  than  you  did  to-day?  A.  I  was  not  diacourteoua  to 
him. 

Q.  You  told  him  you  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  business?  A.  I  beg  yonr  pardon;  I  made  no  such 
remark  to  him, 

Q.  What?  A.  He  asked  me  what  was  the  trouble  with  Cap- 
tain Meakim:  I  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business;  he  asked 
me  if  I  thought  he  was  able  to  come  here;  I  told  him  I  did  not 
Q.  You  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  business?  A.  No;  I  did 
notj  I  told  him  it  was  none  of  his  busine^  what  ailed  him,  I 
said. 

Q.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  your  profession;  many  of  my 
warmest  friends  are  members  of  your  profession;  and  I  have 
had  to  lean  upon  them  sometimes  in  my  life,  and  may  have 
to  do  again;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  so  many  men  have  been 
attacked   with    symptoms   of   prostration   this   last   week,   and 
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have  come  here  to  testify  that  jou  will  excuse  tliis  committee 
for  inquiring  of  you  what  the  real  case  of  Captain  Meakim  is; 
DOW,  wlien  will  you  see  Captain  Meakim?  A.  I  will  probably 
see  him  to-morrow.  j  ' 

Q.  Can  you  not  see  him  to-night?     A,  I  can, 

Q.  Do,  please;  and  will  you  say  these  words  to  Captain 
Meakim  frem  this  committee  through  its  counsel;  that  Captain 
Meakim  has  been  charged  before  this  committee  with  being 
wilfully  corrupt,  and  with  receiving  the  proceeds  of  corruption 
for  years;  and  with  growing  rich  upon  the  proceeds  of  corrup- 
tion as  a  police  captain,  and  if  he  be  an  honest  man  he  will 
come  here  to  this  committee,  notwitlistanding  his  laryngitis 
or  neuralgia;  now,  will  you  please  repeat  it  to  him  in  thoee 
words?     A.  As  near  as  I  can  recollect  it,  I  will. 

Mr.  GofF. —  Get  a  transcript  from  the  stenographer. 

Daniel  J.  Donovan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  are  a  police  surgeon  in  this  city?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  attended  Captain  Meakim?  A.  I  have  visited 
him  oflScially,  Mr.  Goff,  personally  I  did  not  supervise  his  case. 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  your  official  and  personal 
work?  A.  Well,  it  sometimes  happens  where  we  give  the  priv- 
ilege, or  the  family  obtains  the  right  to  employ  their  family 
physician. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  the  difference?  A.  There  is  no  difference, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  are  a  doctor,  anyway?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  you  visit  a  man,  either  as  police  surgeon,  or  as 
something  else  that  T  don't  understand,  you  are  a  doctor  all 
the  same?    A.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Q.  You  visit  him  and  attend  him  as  a  doctor?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  use  in  your  differentiating  in  your  character  as  a  police 
surgeon,  and  your  character  as  a  private  physician;  your  duty 
is  to  visit  him  as  a  member  of  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  asceri:ain  his  condition?    A.  Ye«,  sir. 

Q.  Irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the  family?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  of  course,  to  report  his  true  condition?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  reported  his  true  condition?     A   Yes,  sir;  I  have. 
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Q.  On  file?     A.  I  have  it  on  my  reports  at  home. 

Q.  Have  jou  reported  it  to  the  department?  A.  No,  sir;  we 
only  issue  repoi'ts  at  the  end  of  the  month;  wc  rt'port  at  the 
end  of  each  month. 

Q.  By  what  process  of  discipline  or  order  has  tMs  man  been' 
relieved  from  duty?  A.  By  my  visiting  him;  if  he  was  not 
sick.  T  should  order  him  back  to  duty. 

Q.  So  that  the  police  surgeon  is  the  arbiter  of  a  man's  con- 
dition as  to  ordering  him  off  or  on  duty?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  the  fact?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  we  have  it  no-pt  that  it  is  the  custom  and  rule  of  the 
department  that  a  police  surgeon  may  vipit  a  member  of  the 
force  and  tell  that  member  that  he  may  go  off  duty  without  any 
further  official  action?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  done?  A.  We  visit  him  to  make  a  physical 
examination  of  the  man  who  is  reported  sick;  if  we  And  con- 
ditions that  warrant  his  remaining  on  the  sick-list  we  put  him 
on  our  report,  or  on  our  sick-list. 

Q.  But  you  do  not  make  a  report  until  the  end  of  the  month? 
A.  The  trouble  of  what  is  the  matter  with  the  man  is  not  re- 
X'orted  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  by  what  official  action  has  this 
ofiicor  been  placed  on  the  sick-list  if  he  has  boon  jilaced  on  the 
sick-list?     A,  He  has  been  placed  by  me.  Mr.  Uofl'. 

Q.  By  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get,  doctor?     A.  Y'es. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it  that  the  police  surgeon  has  power  him- 
self without  referring  to  any  other  authority  to  order  a  man 
npon  the  sick-list?    A.  Yes,  sir.  '• 

Q.  And  that  saves  that  man  from  doinir  active  duty?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  And  iu  case  that  a  surgeon  orders  a  man  on  the  sick-list 
tliat  was  not  sick  there  is  no  method  of  correcting  that  error,  is 
there?     A.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  could,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  am  not  imputing  now  anything  of  a  personal  character, 
to  you,  we  simply  want  to  get  at  the  system;  so  that  if  a  police 
official  imposes  upon  the  doctor,  we  will  say,  or  if  there  was 
collusion  between  the  doctor  and  the  police  ollicer,  iind  the 
doctor  should  order  the  police  officer  off  duty,  then  that  polio* 
officer  is  off  duty  simply  on  the  order  of  the  doctor?  A.  Not 
until  the  doctor  has  made  a  physical  examination  of  his  con- 
dition. 
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Q.  I  assume  the  doctor  has  done  everything,  but  I  assuiiie  a, 
case  where  the  doctor  and  the  policeman  are  in  collusion  — 
TOu  understand  me?    A.  It  is  possible. 

Q.  T  am  assuming  a  case,  and  th!tt  being  in  colfnsion  the 
doctor  orders  a  policeman  on  the  sick-list,  then  there  is  no 
method  in  the  department  of  inquiring  into  that,  iB  there?  A. 
Xot  that  that  I  know  of,  Mr.  Goff, 

Q.  And  in  this  case  all  that  has  been  done  is  that  you  re- 
ported C'aptain  Meakim  on  the  sick-list?    A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  at  hast  ordered  him  on  the  sick-list?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  To  whom  did  you  send  the  order?  A.  1  put  him  on  my 
fist:  and  if  the  department  should  have  called  for  him,  that 
moment  1  would  be  able  tO'  tell  them,  Mr.  G-ofF. 

Q.  What  I  want  to  find  out  now,  is  there  anytbinfr  in  the 
I'ecords  of  the  department  which  wjll  sliow  that  Meakim  is  on 
the  sick-list?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  ISy  his  reporting  at  the  station-house  that 
night. 

Q.  How  could  be  make  a  report  if  he  is  on  the  sick-list?  A. 
He  is  reported  as  sick, 

Q.  Who  reported  Mm  as  sick?     A.  Himself. 

Q,  How  could  he  report  himself  sick  if  be  was  sick  in  bed? 
A.  He  can  report  by  messenger. 

Q.  By  what  messenger?  A.  I  don't  know  what  messenger  he 
sent  to  the  station-house. 

Q.  I  want  to  find  out  what  there  is  on  the  records  of  the  de- 
partment now,  and  how  such  suggestion  came  on  the  record, 
that  Captain  Meakim  is  sick  and  unable  to  attend  to  police 
duty?  A.  Because  if  he  was  not  sick  he  would  report  the  next 
day. 

Q.  Yon  are  arguing  with  me  now?  A,  From  the  ordinal^ 
returns,  station-house  returns. 

Q.  As  far  as  that  is  concerned  the  captain  might  have  sent 
a  false  message  to  the  station-house;  might  he  not?  A.  That 
might  be  possible. 

Q.  He  might  have  called  a  district  messenger  and  sent  him 
up  to  say  he  was  sick  and  that  is  all  that  has  been  done? 
A.  That  is  the  usual  way, 

Q.  That  is  all  that  has  been  done  in  Captain  Meakim's  case? 
A.  I  stippose  it  was;  I  don't  know  just  the  exact  way  he  reported 
himself  sick. 
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Q.  When  were  you  first  called  to  visit  him?  A.  At  about 
9  o'clock  on  Thursday  night,  the  20th. 

Q.  It  is  your  duty  to  attend  to  the  sick  members  of  tlie  force? 
A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  That  is  what  you  are  paid  for?     A.  Yes,   sir. 

Q,  What  is  your  salary?  A.  My  salary  at  the  present  time  is 
$3,000  a  year. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  appointment?  A.  Nothing 
at  all. 

Q.  Who  appointed  you?    A.  Commissioner  McClave. 

Q.  What  is  your  name?     A.  Daniel  J.  Donovan, 

Q.  When  were  you  appointed?  A.  About  15  months  ago,  Mr. 
Goff. 

Q.  How  were  you  appointed?  A.  I  was  appointed  by  having 
passed  the  civil  service. 

Q.  I  know?     A.  Through  the  influence  of  Mayor  Gilroy. 

Q.  Through  Mr.  McClave?     A.  Through  the  police  board. 

Q.  Mr.  McClave  was  the  commissioner?  A.  Yes,  sir;  T  didn't 
know  that 

Q.  What  influence  had  you  with  Charley  Grant  about  your 
appointment?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him?  A.  I  met  him  after  I  used  to  go  to 
headquarters. 

Q.  Did  you  see  him  before  your  appointment?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Any  one  see  him  for  you?     A,  No,  sir,  ' 

Q.  Are  you  sure,  doctor?     A,  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  How  long  were  you  a  practicing  physician  before  you  were 
appointed?     A.  About  six  years, 

Q.  Had  you  a  letter  from  Mayor  Gilroy?  A.  No,  sir;  it  was 
his  personal  influence. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?  A.  Well,  I  know,  because  I  am  con- 
nected, was  connected,  with  the  political  associations. 

Q,  What  political  associations?    A.  With  Tammany  Hall. 

Q.  Tammany  Hall?  A.  T  asked  him  to  interest  himself  for  me, 
and  he  did  so. 

Q.  What;  Tammany  Hall  Association?  A.  Mr.  Gilroy  was 
mayor  at  the  time. 

Q.  He  was  mayor  of  the  city?     A.  Yes  ,sir. 

Q.  Not  of  Tammany  Hall?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  go  on?  A.  After  T  had  passed  the  civil  service 
examination. 
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Q,  Passed  the  civil  service;  we  know  about  tliat;  after  you 
had  passed  the  civil  service  what?  A.  Then  I  went  to  get 
influence  in  order  to  see  if  I  couldn't  get  appointed. 

Q,  To  whom  did  you  go?    A.  I  went  to  most  of  my  friends. 

Q.  Tell  us  whom?  A.  I  went  to  Mr.  Joseph  J.  O'Donoghoe, 
the  late  Eugene  Kelly  and  Andrew  Martin. 

Q.  Who  is  that?    A.  Here  in  Vesey  street 

Q.  The  grocer?  A.  The  grocer;  and  to  also  most  of  the 
political  men  that  I  knew. 

Q.  Is  that  all?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  You  "limited  your  visits  to  the  gentlemen  you  have  men- 
lioued  and  the  persons  whom  you  knew?  A.  Vv'ell,  I  used  politi- 
cal influence  too,  most  of  my  friends  wliom  I  knew,  to  assist  me. 

Q.  And  these  friends  belonged  to  the  Tammany  Hall  oraniaa- 
tiou?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  did  not  go  to  any  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of 
Beilevue  College,  did  you?  A.  No,  sir;  the  Kew  York  Hospital 
tliough,  the  superintendent  of  New  York  Hospital  recommended 
me;  I  was  also  attached  to  Roosevelt,  and  the  trustee  of  Rooee- 
vlet  Hospital  recommended  me. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  serve  in  the  New  York  Hospital  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  superintendent?     A.  Mr.  Lathrop. 

Q.  Is  he  a  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  were  recommended  by  the  trustee  of  Roosevelt 
Hospital?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  is  the  trustee?     A.  Mr.  Savage, 

Q.  He  is  not  a  doctor?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Give  u8  the  names  of  some  prominent  physicians  in  this 
tity  to  whom  you  went  for  their  professional  influence  and 
recommendation;  give  us  the  name  of  one?  A.  Dr.  James  E. 
Newcomb. 

Q.  Where?    A.  West  Sixty-eighth  street 

Q.  Did  he  give  it  to  you?  A,  Not  personally;  he  recom- 
mended me. 

Q.  How;- in  writing?     A,  Civil  service. 

Q,  For  what?     A.  Just  signed  my  application. 

Q.  Signed  your  application?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  pass  the  civil  service?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Any  other  doctor?    A.  Doctor  Roof,  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  What  did  he  do?     A.  He  also  sigued  my  application, 

Q.  The  law  requires  that  two  physicians  should  sign  it?  Au 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  any  other  doctors?  A.  "No;  onry  as  t  stated  in  my 
application.  I 

Q.  That  is  all;  I  want  the  fact;  so  we  have  new  the  fact  here, 
a  surgeon  haviu},'  been  appointed  aa  police  surgeon  to  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  on  the  recommendation 
and  on  the  influence  of  his  political  friends,  is  that  not  the 
fact?    A,  Not  altogether. 

Q.  What  limitation  do  you  wish  to  put  upon  it?  A.  My  eligi- 
bility for  the  place, 

Q.  You  passed  the  civil  service?    A.  Yes,  »iv. 

Q.  From  the  time  you  passed  the  civil  service  iintil  you  were 
appointed  how  many  months  intervened?  A.  1  guess  two 
months. 

Q.  It  was  after  you  passed  the  civil  service  that  you  went  to 
these  gentlemen  for  their  influence?     A,  Yes,  'sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  did  not  rely  upon  your  capacity  as  deveh>ped 
by  the  civil  service  examinatioin ;  you  did  not  rely  upon  it?  A. 
Not  entirely,  Mr.  Gofl. 

Q.  In  fact,  you  knew  that  some  good  licks  would  have  to  be 
put  in  at  the  last  moment,  and  those  could  be  put  in  by  your 
political  friends,  is  that  not  so?     A.  Possibly,  yes. 

Q,  It  is  not  "possibly,"  but  it  is  a  fact?     A.  It  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  your  political  friends  belonging  to  the  Democratic 
organization  known  as  Tammany  Hall  secured  your  appoint- 
ment from  the  Republican  commissioner,  McClsve?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

<J.  Now,  to  Captain  Meakim;  when  did  you  lirst  learn  that 
he  was  under  subpoena  to  attend  this  committee?  A.  It  was 
when  I  visited  him,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you?    A.  He  didn't  tell  me;  no;  not  till  Monday. 

Q.  How  did  you  acquire  the  knowledge?     A.  Mon<iay, 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  then?  A,  He  told  me  that  he  was  under 
subpoena. 

Q.  You  visited  him  on  Thursday  night?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  he  in  bed?     A.  He  was  sick  in  bed. 

Q.  Wben  did  you  nest  visit  him?     A,  Friday  morning. 

Q.  What  condition  was  he  in  then?  A,  When  f  visited  him 
Thursday  night  he  had  a  temperature  of  about  101;  he  had 
some  difficulty  in  breathing  and  pains  about  his  chest  and  a 
little  sore  throat.  '■ 

Q.  What  was  his  condition  on  Monday?  A.  His  condition  i-n 
Monday,  he  was  gradually  beginning  to  improve. 
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Q.  And  on  Christmas  day?  A.  He  was  slightly  imtiroring 
also. 

Q.  And  on  the  26th?  A.  Twenty-sixth,  same  conditiona  etill 
existing,  but  he  was  not  out  of  bed  yet, 

Q.  He  was  not  out  of  bed?    A.  No. 

Q.  Wliat  is  Ms  condition  now?  A.  His  condition  now  is  that 
of  a  convalescent. 

Q.  And  being  a  convalescent,  it  would  not  take  him  long 
to  get  here?    A.  Provided  it  goes  on,  Mr,  Goff;  no. 

Q.  Assuming  the  favorable  conditions  to  continue,  we  aever 
know,  of  course,  wliat  is  going  to  occur;  but,  assuming  the 
favorable  symptoms  continue,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  him 
coming  here  to-morrow?    A,  I  couldn't  say  that,  Mr.  Gotf. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  him?    A.  This  morning,  Mr.  Goff, 

Q.  Yesterday  you  certified  that  in  a  few  days  when  he  will, 
I  liope,  be  able  to  resume  duty  —  yesterday  you  certified  that 
in  a  few  days?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Doctor,will  you  swear  upon  your  oath  as  a  physician,  that 
Captain  Meakim  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be  examined  by  this 
committee?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  will  swear?    A.  I  will  swear, 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  mean  his  morai  condition?  A.  I  mean  hig 
physical  condition,  Mr.  Goff, 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  \ 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  has  been  a  general  improvement 
in  Captain  Meakim  since  last  Saturday?  A.  No;  since  Mon- 
day he  began  to  improve. 

Q.  And  he  has  been  improving  each  day  gradually  from  that 
time  en?  A.  And  to-day  I  should  say  he  was  as  well  as  he 
was  yesterday. 

Q.  Did  you  not  say  a  moment  ago  that  he  was  better?  A. 
That  is  his  general  condition,  but  there  are  certain  signs  yet 
present  that  have  not  entirely  cleared  up. 

Q.  You  say  he  is  convalescent?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Therefore,  he  is  better  than  he  was  on  Monday?  A, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  each  day  has  added  to  his  betterment?  A.  As  a 
general  condition;  yea. 
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By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  You  are  prepared  to  maintain  that  attitude,  no  Matter 

wliat  the  private  family  physican  has  testified  to?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Even  though  he  should  testify  that  he  was  in  a  condition^ 
to  come  to-morrow  morning,  you  are  prepared  to  say  be  is  not, 
are  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  the  private  family  physician?     A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  had  a  conference  with  him?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  seen  him. 

Q.  Have  you  consulted  with  bim  about  this  matter?  A, 
No,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  diagnosis  of  the  case  witli  his? 
A.  Well,  I  knew  just  what  was  the  matter,  and  after  his 
examination  it  was  just  the  same. 

Q.  Have  you  compared  your  diagnosis  of  the  case  with  his? 
A.  Yes,  sir.  t 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  service  of  a  subpoena  to  come  before 
this  committee  has  anything  to  do  with  the  captain's  disorder, 
A,  I  do  not. 

By  Mr.  GoflE:  ,1! 

Q.  What  is  the  difference  between  severe  laryngitis  and 
moderate  bronchitis?  A.  Well,  bronchitis  may  be  iu  the  larger 
tubes  and  still  extend  up  to  the  larynx,  and  a  man  with  pharo- 
lyngeal  bronchitis — well,  he  may  have  trouble  in  his  larynx 
and  bronchial  tubes,  wliich  may  be  severe  in  the  upper  tracks 
and  moderate  in  the  lower. 

Q.  In  which  track,  in  Captain  Meakim's  case,  is  the  severity 
most  marked?    A.   Most   bronchitis. 

Q.  Is  that  the  main  track  you  have  reference  to?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Esculapius  said  there  were  five  tracks,  the  father  of  medi- 
cine?   A.   Yes,   sir, 

Q.  Is  that  recognized  yet  as  the  correct  theory?  A.  T  don't 
know  what  you  have  reference  to,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q,  You  know  the  doctor  I  refer  fo?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  German  doctor,  you  know  Esculapius?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  read  his  works?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  a  translation  of  his  works  from  the  Ger- 
man?   A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
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Q.  You  know  of  whom  I  speak?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  father  of 
medicine. 

Q.  As  being  the  great  German  professor?  A.  Yes,  air;  you 
are  going  too  far  hack,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr,  GofE. —  We  will  excuse  you. 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  recalled,  and  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff. 
Q.  What  particular  time  of  the  day  or  night  did  you  receive 
confidential  reports  from  Terwilliger,  while  you  were  captain 
of  the  Eighth  precinct?    A,  I  couldn't  tell  you. 
Q.  Did  you  not  have  a  special  night?    A.  No,'  sir. 
Q.  To  talk  with  him  over  the  amount  of  his  collection  in  the 
precinct?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  not  closeted  with  him  once  a  week?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  If  any  man  swore  to  that  did  he  swear  to  a  lie?    A.  I  might 
have  been  closeted  with  him  every  night. 

Q.  I  refer  particularly  to  one  night  in  the  week?  A.  Not 
9[»ccial]y.  j 

Q.  Never  mind  about  specially;  that  seem  to  be  a  stock  an- 
swer of  yours?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  want  the  fact  —  by  the  way  you  tiave  used  the  word  so 
much,  give  me  the  meajiing  of  the  word  specially?  A.  Special 
occasions. 

Q.  What  special  occasions?    A.  Any  occasion  that  is  special, 
Q.  What  is  the  characteristic  of  its  being  a  special  occasion? 
A.  If  you  meet  a  friend  specially,  special  meeting. 

Q.  What  is  a  meeting?  A.  A  meeting  of  two  people  or  any 
number  of  people. 

Q.  Now,  I  want  the  meaning  of  the  word  specially;  tljat  you 
have  referred  to  so  frequently?  A.  That  is  the  only  explanation 
I  can  give.  i 

Q.  That  is  the  only  explanation  you  can  give?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Suppose  you  were  closeted  with  him  one  night,  and  closet- 
ed with  him  that  night  week,  would  you   call  that  a  special 
closeting?    A.  No,  sir;  I  will  tell  you  about  Terwilliger. 

Q.  No;  voluntary  communications  are  always  meant  to  de- 
ceive?   A.  It  is  not;  it  is  meant  to  give  you  the  truth. 

Q,  Now,  did  you  know  of  any  panel-houses  in  your  precinct 
while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  panel-houses  were  there?  A.  There  wa«  one 
that  I  knew  of. 
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Q.  This  morning  you  swore  you  did  not  know  of  it?  A.  Well, 
I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  You  swore  you  did  not  hear  of  it  iu  that  precinct,  but  other 
precincts?    A.  I  heard  of  panel  robberies. 

Q.  That  is  what  you  swore,  that  you  did  not  hear  of  the 
panel-house  in  the  Eighth  precinct?    A.  That  was  in  operation. 

Q.  I  am  not  saying  that  was  in  operation ;  I  am  saying  what 
you  Bwore  to?    A.  I  may  have  sworn  to  that 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  you  may  have  done;  you  swore  yoH  did 
not  hear  of  a  panel-house  in  that  district,  were  you  telling  the 
truth  or  a  falsehood?     A.  I  recollect  of  one  now. 

Q.  Were  yon  swearing  to  what  was  true  or  to  what  was  false 
when  you  swore  to  that?    A.  I  am  swearing  from  memory  now. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  now;  answer  my  question;  were  you 
swearing  to  what  was  true  or  to  what  was  falae  when  you 
swore  to  that  this  morning  so  positively?  A.  I  don't  know  as 
I  was  positive. 

Q.  Were  yon  swearing  to  what  was  true  or  to  what  was  false? 
A.  Since  what  I  swore  this  morning  my  memory  tells  me  — 

Q.  That  is  dodging  the  question  and  a  brave  man  like  yo» 
ought  not  to  dodge  the  question?  A.  I  am  not  dodging  any 
question. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  were  you  swearing  to  what  was  true  or  false; 
when  you  said  you  did  not  hear  of  a  panel-house  in  that  district? 
A.  I  know  of  one  now;  what  I  swore  to  in  the  morning  was  true 
at  that  time  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  If  it  was  true  at  that  time  it  must  be  false  this  time?  A. 
Ko,  sir;  it  was  true  as  to  my  recollection  then. 

Q.  You  did  not  swear  to  your  recollection,  yon  said  positively? 
A.  Well,  that  was  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  did  not  say  it  was  your  recollection?     A.  T  think  I  did, 

Q.  No;  you  did  not;  you  swore  Inspector  Williams  that  you 
never  heard  of  a  panel-house  in  that  precinct;  now,  T  want  to 
know  if  whether  when  you  swore  to  that  you  swore  to  what 
was  true  or  false?     A.  I  swore  to  what  I  recollected.  . 

Q.  My  question  is  did  you  swear  to  what  was  true  or  falae? 
A.  I  can  not  answer  that  way. 

Q.  You  must  answer  it  that  way?     A.  I  can  not  : 
that  way. 

Q.  You  must,  it  demands  a  fair,  categorical  answer? 
swore  this  morning  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
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y.  Answer  my  question?  A.  I  can  not  answer  it  any  other 
waj. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false?  A.  It  was  false  then,  but  tiiat  is  ;ny 
ex  pla  nation. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  It  was  false  at  tlie  time  you  swore  to  it?     A.  Yes;  now, 
will  you  have  the  explanation? 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  question  is,  was  it  intentionally  false? 

Chairman  Lexow,— I  think,  inspector,  jou  have  given  the 
explanation  as  well  as  you  can. 

Mr.  Gtoff. —  The  law  fixes  the  intention. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Gotf.— I  beg  your  pardon.  If  a  man  swears  to  a  positive 
fact  — 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Yon  have  got  to  have  the  intent  with  it. 

Mr.  GofF. —  The  laws  infers  the  intent. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  Not  necessarily  so. 

Mr.  Goflf. —  Always;  the  criminal   code  and  the  statute  says  so. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  question  of  perjury  is  always  one  of 
fact;  intent  is  one  of  the  elements  of  a  crime,  as  to  whether  it 
is  willful  or  corrupt. 

Mr,  Goff.—  The  law  infers  that. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  law  infers  nothing  in  crime. 

Sfr.  Goff. —  The  law  infers  a  criminal  intent  in  the  act. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  whole  question  is  a  matter  of  fact 
for  the  jury. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  It  is  a  presumption. 

Air.  Goff. —  And  the  presumption  is  that  the  jury  have  the 
right  in  a  criminal  case  tO'  infer  the  intent  from  the  act. 

Senator  O'Connor.— The  presumption  is  that  a  man  intends 
what  he  says;  but,  nevertheless,  to  make  the  crime  of  perjury 
it  must  be  a  willfully  corrupt  intent;  if  his  explanation  after- 
wards is  satisfactory  to  the  jury  it  does  away  with  the  corrupt 
Intent. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  beg  to  disagree  with  you ;  the  law,  Senator,  says, 
that  if  a  person  swears  to  a  thing  positively,  which  he  does  not 
know,  or  does  not  claim  to  know  positively;  or  on  information 
and  belief,  that  he  is  fully  responsible  for  all  the  consequences 
of  that  act. 

L.  690 
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Senator  O'Connor.— Tlie  question  is  wheihcr  lie  had  a  will- 
felly  corrupt  ifttent  at  the  time  he  swore  to  swear  falsely. 

Mr.  Goff. —  In  a  court  of  law  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
make  that  explanation.  j. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  disagree  with  jou. 

Mr.  Goff. —  He  would  be  pinned  right  to  it. 

Senator  O'Connor.—  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  law. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Right  upon  that  point  jou  know  the  veriflcations 
of  pleadings  in  our  civil  courts;  you  know  the  verification  is 
that  a  man  must  swear  positively,  or  on  information  and  belief; 
and  the  law  is,  and  it  has  been  decided  over  and  over  again, 
that  it*  he  swear  to  a  thing  on  information  and  belief,  that  he 
has  no  information  and  belief  upon,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury  if  it 
is  false 

Senator  O'Connor.—  Whether  a  man  has  committed  a  crime 
or  not,  is  a  question  for  the  jury,  and  if  they  are  willing  to 
accept  of  an  explanation  the  witness  may  give  them  it. 

Mr.  Goff. —  James  J.  Brady  said  there  were  only  two  things 
that  God  Almighty  could  not  do,  one  was  to  make  two  hills 
with  a  hollow,  and  the  other  to  tell  what  the  verdict  of  a  petty 
iiry  might  be  in  a  criminal  case.    ^  ' 

Senator  O'Connor. —  If  he  states  he  has  made  an  error,  his 
explanation  may  be  acceptable,  provided  the  jury  are  satisfied 
it  is  a  truthful  one.  {. 

Mr.  GolT. —  If  he  says  he  waa  mistaken,  and  shows  a  reason- 
able ground  for  his  frror.  Inspector  Williams  swears,  when  he 
swore  to  that  this  morning,  it  was  false. 

Q.  Did  I  understand  you  correctly,  inspector?  A.  That  was 
my  belief  in  the  morning. 

Q.  What  is  your  bellief  now?     A.  I  believe  there  is  one  there. 

Q.  Only  one?     A.  One  that  I  knew  of  or  heard  of. 

Q.  Now,  let  us  get  this  thing  definite,  so  that  there  won't  be 
need  of  explanation  —  what  was  the  one  you  heard?  A.  It 
was  in  Wooster  street  on  the  east  side,  second  door  below 
Grand  street,  I  think.  ■ 

Q.  What  about  the  one.  immediately  behind  St.  Nicholas 
hotel?     A.  I  never  heard  of  one  there. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that,  did  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  were  three  right  in  that  block?    A.  Not  in  my  tame. 

Q.  Eight  in  the  rear  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel?  A.  Not  in 
my  time;  no,  rir.  ~  ^* 
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Q,  Do  j'ou  mean  to  say  that  Sergeant  Gru  did  not  know?  A, 
I  don't  Iluow  what  Sergeant  Gm  knew. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru,  doea  he  know  more  than  you  do  as  captain 
of  the  district?     A.  He  might  have  information. 

Q,  It  TS'as  his  duty  to  communicate  it  to  you?  A.  I  don't 
recollect  that  he  did. 

Q,  Bid  he  ever  communicate  anything  to  you  about  panel- 
houses?    A,  He  was  a  witness  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  that?    A.  No,  sir;  he  never  did. 

Q.  Have  you  read  up  his  testimony  during  recess?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Where  was  he  a  witness?    A.  At  police  headquarters. 

Q.  In  what  case?    A.  In  that  case. 

Q.  What  case?     A.  The  case  of  alleged  panel-houses. 

Q.  Of  alleged  panel-houses?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  that  word  "alleged"  sticks  to  you,  inspector;  Ser- 
geant Gru  swears,  "  Q.  While  you  were  there  (that  is  while  he 
was  sergeant  under  Captain  Williams  in  the  Eighth  precinct) 
were  there  any  panel-houses  in  that  precinct?  A.  Yes,  sir." 
Did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  only  know 
what  Sergeant  Gru   told  me  afterward. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  He  told  me 
,  that  he  did  not  swear  to  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  wliat  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  J  don't 
know. 

Q.  You,  as  captain  of  a  precinct,  can  not  tell?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  can  not  . 

Q.  Were  there  panel-houses  there?     A.  I  told  you  about  one. 

Q.  When  you  say  about  one,  might  there  not  have  been  two? 
A.  There  might  have  been.  , 

Q.  Might  there  have  been  three?     A.  There  might  have  been. 

Q.  So  that  we  get  the  fogs  on  your  memory  lifted  up  a  little 
this  afternoon;  now,  there  might  have  been  three?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  might  have  been  four?    A.  Possibly. 

Q.  Half  a  dozen?     A.  Do  you  know  what  a  panel-house  is? 

Q.  I  told  you,  yesterday,  inspector,  that  it  would  be  much 
more  becoming  of  you  to  act  as  a  witness  here,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt any  of  your  jocose  remarks?  A.  I  am  not  making  any 
jocose  remarks, 

Q.  Do  not  put  questions  to  me?  A.  I  want  to  keep  right;  I 
want  to  give  you  the  evidence  straight  , 
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Chairmau  Lexow,— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity  of 
informing  Mr,  Goff  on  any  of  these  questions;  he  is  ovm'  21 
years  of  age. 

Mr.  Crotf. —  Kot  the  slightest  necessity;  there  ought  not  to  be. 

y.  Do  you  remember  the  claesiflcation  of  the  houses  of  ill- 
fame  that  took  place  in  your  district?     A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  order  that  was  given  to  have  the 
houses  of  ill-fame  in  your  precinct  classified?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Uru  swears  that  there  was  a  classiflcaiioii  there 
made  of  these  Louses,  and  subdivided  into  three  classes,  parlor 
houses,  houses  of  assignation,  and  furnished-room  houses?  A. 
That  Las  always  been.  ^ 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  about  the  classiticatiou  —  then  it 
existed  there?  A.  Oh;  yes,  sir;  not  only  in  that  place,  but  all 
parts  of  the  city  where  it  existed. 

y.  8ergeant  tJiu  testified  that  in  the  83  houses  that  you  your- 
self certified  to  existing  in  that  precinct,  there  were  346  inmates, 
girls?    A,  That  would  be  a  fair  proportion. 

Q.  Sergeant  Gru  and  yourself  agreed  on  the  number  of  Louses 
and  that  there  were  346  inmates;  the  question  was  asked  Ser- 
geant Gru,  at  the  Assembly  committee  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  crime  in  the  city  of  New  York;  after  that  report  had  been 
made,  the  report  of  the  83  houses;  after  that  report  had  been 
made  and  furnished,  were  those  Louses  suppressed?  A.  No, 
sir;  there  was  no  suppression  done,  except  on  one  block  tLere 
about  the  time  the  board  of  education  was  endeavoring  to  sup- 
press them. 

Q.  That  had  reference  to  the  time  you  appeared  before  the 
committee  of  the  board  of  education?  A.  That  was  the;  block 
between  Bleecker  and  Houston. 

Q.  You  swore,  this  morning,  that  you  never  heard  of  a  rob- 
bery Laving  been  committed  in  a  panel-Louse  in  that  precinct; 
now,  have  you  had  a  chance  to  burnish  your  memory  on  that 
Bubject?     A.  That  house  that  1  spoke  about  a  few  minutes  ago. 

Q.  You  were  mistaken  on  that?     A.  Yes,  sir;  in  that  case. 

Q.  Then  you  did  hear  of  it?     A.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  The  question  was  asked  Sergeant  Gru,  "While  you  were  a 
sergeant  in  that  precinct  and  acting  so,  were  any  complaints 
made  to  yon  of  the  robberies  in  panel-houses  in  the  precinct?  A. 
Yes,  sir.  Q.  "  Did  you  inform  Captain  Williams  of  the  com- 
plaints " —  did  he  inform  you  of  the  complaints?  A.  He  may 
have.  . 

Q.  Did  he?     A.  I  don't  recollect. 
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Q.  He  swears  he  did?  A.  If  there  was  a  report  of  Sergeant 
Gru,  it  was  his  duty. 

Q.  Never  mind  his  duty;  he  answers  here,  "Yes,  sir;"  did 
he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  what  was  false  then?  A.  That 
I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  the  fact  or  not?  A.  I  only 
recollect  of  one  house. 

Q.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  the  fact  or  not  that  he  did 
inform  you?     A.  I  could   not. 

Q,  When  he  informed  you,  what  was  his  duty  as  to  the 
manner  of  information,  in  writing  or  orally?  A.  lie  may  have 
entered  it  in  the  blotter. 

Q.  That  would  be  a  report  in  writing?     A.   Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  he  do;  did  he  enter  it  in  the  blotter?  A.  I 
don't  recollect   that  it  was  entered  in   IJie  blotter. 

Q.  The  question  was  aeted  the  sergeant,  "  Verbally  or  ia 
writiiig^  A,  l.oth.  Q.  Both?  A.  Sometiiiips  in  one  and  some- 
times in  the  other.  Q.  When  you  made  them,  did  you  keep 
a  duplicate  or  memorandum  of  these  notices  you  gave  him?  A. 
In  most  cases  I  did.  Q.  Have  you  the  duplicates  or  memoranda 
now?  A.  Yes,  sir.  Q.  Have  you  them  with  you?  A.  I  have. 
Q.  Be  liind  enough  to  take  them  in  your  hand  and  I  will 
question  you  in  regard'  to  them  (the  witness  produces  several 
papers  and  he  swears  he  has  them  in  his  hand  now;)  he 
ewears  that  on  November  29th  complaint  was  made  of  a  rob- 
bery in  a  panel-house.  No.  75  Mercer  street;  he  makes  a  selec- 
tion and  says  'No;  it  was  75  Greene  street;'"  do  you  remember 
that  written  report?  A.  I  recollect  he  gave  some  evidence 
before  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Keep  to  the  question?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  swore  to 
before  the  committee. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  to  what  was  correct  when  he  swore  to  that? 
A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Have  you  any  ideai  on  the  subject?    A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  any  impression  on  the  subject?  A.  No;  except 
what  he  told  me. 

Q.  And  you  were  tried  and  one  of  the  police  commissioners 
wrote  an  opinion  and  said  you  were  incompetent  and  a  dis- 
grace to  the  force?    A.  And  three  others  didn't. 

Q.  Two  others;  it  was  a  tie;  now,  did  any  of  the  persons 
who  have  complained  of  having  been  robbed  in  these  I'anel- 
houses  appear  before  you  personally?     A.  That  I  don't  know- 
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Q.  How  is  it  you  know  absolutely  DOthlog  now  and  knew 
everytliing  this  morning?     A.  It  is  31  years  ago. 

Q.  But  you  knew  everything  this  morning?  A.  I  didn't  know 
everything  this  morning. 

Q-  if  you  knew  so  much  this  morning  when  you  were  able  to 
answer  so  positively  as  you  answered,  how  is  it  your  memory 
baa  so  suddenly  failed  you?  A.  When  there  are  so  many  com- 
plaints you  can  uot  recollect. 

Q.  How  is  it  your  memory  has  so  suddenly  failed  you  since 
thia  morning?    A.  My  memory  hasn't  failed, 

Q.  Why  did  you  answer  so  positively  this  morning?  A.  I 
thought  I  was  right. 

Q.  And  has  that  been  the  line  of  your  examination  wlien 
you  thought  you  were?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  was  a  question  of  thought  with  you?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q,  Not  a  question  of  knowledge  of  facts?  A.  Knowledge  of 
facts  and  thinking,  the  Kanie  thing. 

Q.  Are  you  like  the  great  Napoleon;  you  can  think  on  oue 
subject  and  talk  upon  another?  A.  You  ain't  going  to  ring 
in  any  ancient  history  on  me  like  you  did  on  the  doctor. 

Q,  I  am  not  tinging  in  ancient  history  on  you;  I  am  asking 
you  and  I  know  something  I  think  about  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind  fairly  well;  can  you  not  have  your  thought  upon 
one  subject,  while  you  are  answering  upon  another?  A.  Some- 
times.    ' 

Q.  And  yon  have  had  it  in  this  case  during  this  exarainatiou? 
A  How  do  you  know? 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  sir?    A.  Possibly  I  have. 

ij.  And  you  have  taken  an  oath  here  to  tell  me  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And,  not  to  reserve  anything?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  No  mental  reservations,  inspector?  A.  Where  I  have  re- 
served, it  is  because  I  didn't  think. 

Q.  And  you  didn't  want  to  think?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  don't  know  whether  you  want  to 
think  or  not?  A.  I  will  give  you  correct  answers  as  near  as  I 
can. 

Q.  In  one  case  here  Sergeant  Gru  testified  that  the  men  who 
had  been  robbed  were  brought  before  you  when  you  had  a  con- 
versation with  them,  and  the  officers  were  sent  out  in  plain 
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clothes  to  arrest  them;  do  you  remember  that  ease,  inspector? 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  jou  remember  that  the  officers  were  seut  out  to  a  differ- 
ent part  of  the  precinct  where  the  women  who  were  accused 
of  committing  the  robbery  were  in  (he  liabit  of  frequenting?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Sergeant  Grn  swears  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  None  of 
the  officers  were  sent  to  the  neighborhood  where  the  robbwy 
occurred?  A.  None  of  the  offlcers  were  sent  to  the  vicinityj 
the  girls  that  were  brought  in  were  those  who  walked  up  and 
down  the  street,  and  not  the  ones  that  were  in  the  houses;"  do 
you  remember  that  occasion?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Here  is  a  man  who  made  a  complaint  to  you,  according  to 
Sergeant  Gru,  of  being  robbed  in  the  house  143  Mercer  street; 
a  panel-house;  do  you  remember  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  man  whose  name  was  given  here,  and  his  number  and 
residence;  here  is  another  five  days  afterward;  his  name  was 
given;  robbed  in  the  same  house;  in  a  panel-house,  143  Mercer 
street;  do  you  recollect  that?  A,  I  recollect  that  there  was  a 
case  reported  to  the  station-house. 

y.  Here  is  another  in  the  same  house;  a  third  robbery?  A. 
One  moment,  Mr.  Goff;  there  was  a  case  alleged  to  have  been 
reported  —  excuse  me  for  using  the  word,  I  am  using  it  too 
often  perhaps;  there  was  a  case  reported  to  Sergeant  Gru;  he 
said  it  was  reported  to  him;  I  don't  know  what  action  he  took 
on  it;  but  he  did  testify  he  reported  it  to  me;  I  was  in  Philadel- 
phia that  night. 

Q,  There  are  right  on  one  page  of  Sergeant  Gru's  testimony 
here,  four  specific  cases  in  which  he  produces  copies  of  the  re- 
port in  writing  which  he  made  to  you  of  robberies  in  tliat  one 
house,  four  roblieries?  A.  On  the  trial  before  the  board  he 
admitted  his  reports  were  wrong;  you  will  get  the  evidence 
there,  Mr.  Goff.  ' 

Q.  Almost  within  two  or  three  weeks  these  four  robberies 
occurred,  and  he  swore  to  that  fact?  A.  He  admitted  those 
complaints  were  wrong. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  about  what  he  admitted  before  the 
police  board;  I  am  asking  you  whether  or  not  you  can  say  this 
testimony  is  true  or  false  which  he  gave?     A.  I  could  not. 

Q-  You  have  no  knowledge  on  the  subject?  A.  Except  what 
he  told  me. 
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Q,  "  Do  yoa  kuow  whether  or  uot  it  was  the  custom  of  Oap- 
tain  Williams  and  Terwilliger  to  be  closeted  on  Saturday  uiglits 
JQ  the  captain's  room?  A.  They  generally  had  a  good  deal  ot 
bnsiness  to  transact  on  Saturdays;  late  on  Saturday  nights." 
Do  yon  remember  the  specific  business  you  had  to  transact  with 
Terwilliger?    A.  I  lived  in  the  station-house. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  specific  business  you  had  to  transact 
with  this  Terwilliger?  A.  No,  sir;  without  I  was  in  the  street 
T  was  in  my  room;  I  lived  in  the  station-house;  I  had  no  other 
home. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  woman  there  that  openly  and  loudly 
complained  of  having  to  pay  that  infernal  revenue  to  the  police? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  that?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Never  heard  of  Gru  swearing  to  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  "Anything  about  threats  made  to  her?  A.  She  said  she  had 
been  threatened  with  being  arrested  if  she  did  not  pay  this, 
referring  to  the  money  she  had  to  pay.  Q.  ray  what?  A.  This 
infernal  revenue;"  did  you  never  hear  of  that?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  such  things  may  have  occurred  in  your  precimt  with- 
out your  knowledge?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  you  have  risen  to  the  gi-ade  of  inspector  upon  your 
record?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  yet  you  admit  here  that  these  crimes,  these  robberies 
and  blackmailings,  and  the  existence  of  these  houses,  could 
continue  in  that  precinct  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I  ar 
rested  a  great  number. 

Q,  You  have  stated  that  they  had  existed  without  your  knowl 
edge,  that  you  had  no  knowledge  of  them?  A.  Which,  panel- 
houses? 

Q.  All  these  cases  that  I  have  referred  to?  A.  Oh,  no,  sir;  I 
have  not. 

Q.  Could  they  have  existed  in  your  precinct  without  your 
knowledge?     A.  Some  of  them  could;  yes;  certainly. 

Q.  And  yet  you,  captain  of  that  precinct?  A.  It  requires  but 
two  rooms  for  a  panel-house. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  find  out,  was  it  not?  A.  ft  wan  my 
duty  to  detect  crime  if  possible. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  find  out,  your  specialty?  A.  You  can 
not  anticipate  a  crime. 
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Q.  I  am  not  asking  jou  for  any  views  on  crime;  [  am  asking 
simply  for  the  facts?    A.  I  do  what  I  can  to  discover  them. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  to  find  out?     A.  If  I  could. 

Q.  And  if  you  could  not  you  were  not  competent  or  fit  for  your 
place?    A.  Not  necessarily  so. 

Q.  That  is  your  private  judgment?  A.  That  is  my  judgment, 
and  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Q.  You  remember  the  association  of  citizens  that  organized 
in  the  Eighth  precinct  at  the  time  and  also  in  the  Fifteenth, 
which  is  all  the  same?    A.  There  were  two  different  associations. 

Q.  They  afterward  amalgamated,  I  believe?  A.  That  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  I  think  —  I  won't  assert  that  as  a  fact,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion, however,  that  there  were  associations  of  citizens  there  that 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  themselves  against  these 
disreputable  houses  and  thieves;  do  you  know  that?  A,  No,  sir; 
against  disreputable  houses. 

Q.  And  against  the  robberies,  etc.,  committed  in  that  pre- 
cinct?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  They  associated  themselves  together  because  the  police 
wouldn't  protect  them  ?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  Vas  the  object?  A.  Disorderly-houses;  they  claimed 
they  were  injuring  the  public  school;  Mr.  Goff,  you  told  me 
yesterday  that  if  there  was  any  testimony  here  that  I  would 
contradict  you  would  give  me  a  chance  to  do  so. 

Q.  I  did,  and  I  mean  to?  A.  At  an  early  session  of  this  com- 
mittee —  j 

Q.  Well,  it  is  out  of  order  now,  but  I  don't  object?  A,  II  won't 
take  but  a  few  moments, 

Q,  What  are  you  jroiug  to  say?  A.  I  am  going  to  show  yoa 
an  entry  in  the  blotter  — 

Q.  Let  lis  have  your  explanation  first?  A.  A  man  came 
before  this  committee  and  was  put  on  the  stand  and  testified 
that  he  was  broke  up  in  business  at  431  Pearl  street  because  he 
wouldn't  give  me  f75  a  month.  ' 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  Who  was  tlie  man?    A.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Schubert; 

and  that  I  arrested  him,  his  wife  and  his  niece;  the  fact  is,  and 

there  can  not  be  a  mistake,  because  there  is  no  reason  to  cover 

it  up  —  you  will  find  no  erasures  —  I  arrested  him  and  his  wife 

L.  691  ' 
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and  11  otliei-  people;  I  arrested  them  on  the  complaint  of  Solo- 
mon Jackson,  of  ^38  Pearl  street;  they  were  both  held  to  bail 
and  both  indicted;  the  arrest  was  made  on  the  29th  day  ot 
Jannarj,  1873,  and  they  have  never  been  tried;  the  conlplainant, 
the  ofheer,  is  etiil  alive. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Nineteen  years  ago?  A.  Nineteen  years 
ago. 

Q.  Have  you  read  all  from  the  entry?    A,  There  is  the  entry. 
Q.  1  mean  all  that  you  have  stated?     A.  Yea,  sir. 
Q.  Will  yoa  allow  me  to  look  at  that. 
(Witness  handed  Mr.  Gofl  the  book.) 
Q.  The  last  entry?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  In  what  respect,  Mr.  Inspector,  do  you  claim  that  that  is 
a  conlradirtion  of  the  testimony  of  Schubert?  A.  The  character 
of  a  man. 

Q.  Where  do  you  show  any  contradiction  between  his  testi- 
mony and  the  blotter?    A.  The  number  of  arrests. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  because  11  were  arrested  in  addition  to  Schu- 
bert? A.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  I  arrested  him;  I  didn't;  I  was  not 
in  the  station-house  at  the  time;  the  blotter  will  show  that  I 
left  on  patrol  at  9  o'clock  and  didn't  get  back  until  10:20;  in 
the  meantime  the  arrest  had  been  made  during  my  absence;  he 
went  from  431  Pearl  street  to  117  Chrystie  street,  and  while 
there  was  arrested  on  the  complaint  of  his  wife  and  sent  to 
State  prison  on  a  plea  of  guilty,  for  one  year  for  bigamy. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Who  is  this  Schubert?  A.  There  is  a  record  of  his  con- 
viction and  the  complaint  of  his  wife  (exhibiting  paper);  from 
Chrystie  street  his  wife  went  to  No.  4  Marion  street  and  was 
driven  out  of  there;  she  went  from  there  to  Europe;  Schubert 
did  his  time  in  Sing  Sing  and  came  back  and  is  now  living  with 
a  woman  that  has  eight  children  — 

Q.  You  are  all  wrong?  A.  No,  sir;  he  is  living  in  Eighteenth 
street. 

Q.  You  have  got  the  wrong  man?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  We  will  prove  before  this  committee  adjourns  that  yoa 
Imve?    A.  No,  sir;  Mr.  G-off;  there  is  his  record. 

Q.  I  know  ali  about  that;  it  is  very  easy  to  get  up  a  record 
of  a  man's  name. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q,  Why  was  not  the  indictment  tried  that  was  found  against 
him?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 
Q.  Of  course,  we  all  know,  Inspector  Williams,  how  a  captain 
can  be  held  innocent  by  going  out  of  the  station-house  when  an 
arrest  is  to  be  made,  so  that  he  will  know  nothing  about  it?  A. 
Well,  if  you  want  to  do  it  that  way;  if  you  want  to  cast  that 
reilection  you  can  do  so. 

Q.  I  am  not  casting  any  reflection ;  I  simply  know  how  it  can 
be  done;  you  arrested  here  11  persons,  you  say?  A.  I  think  13, 
Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Eleven  persons,  and  all  charged  with  disorderly  conduct, 
and  they  were  all  discharged  by  the  magistrate?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Evidently  the  magistrate  didn't  take  much  stock  in  that 
charge?    A.  The  proprietor  and  his  wife  were  held. 

Q.  Evidently  the  magistrate  didn't  take  much  stock  in  your 
charge?  A.  They  generally  discharged  the  others,  except  the 
proprietor. 

Q.  Well,  Judge  Kilbreth  was  a  well-qualified  police  justice? 
A.  As  good  as  ever  was  on  the  bench. 

Q.  He  discharged  all  these  people?     A.  They  generally  do. 
Q.  And  held  Schubert  and  the  wife  in  ?1,000  bail;  you  say 
that  he  has  been  indicted;  I  don't  know;  do  you  know  it  is  a 
fact?    A,  I  have  seen  the  indictment. 

Q.  Where?  A.  In  the  chief  clerk's  office  of  the  Coui-t  of 
General  Sessions. 

Q.  When?     A.  Since  that  man  was  on  the  witness  stand  here. 
Q.  You  went  to  look  up  all  these  things?     A.  I  went  to  look 
up  that 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  have  thfit  indictment  tried?  A.  My  duty 
ends  when  I  go  to  a  police  court  or  grand  jury, 

Q.  Did  you  go  before  the  grand  jury  in  that  case?  .A.  No, 
sir. 
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Q.  Do  jou  mean  to  say  that  your  duty  ends  aa  a  captain  of 
police  to  not  follow  all  your  eases?  A.  Unless  I  am  summoned 
I  have  no  business  to  go  there. 

Q.  And  the  fact  remains  that  this  indictment  lias  not  been 
tried?    A.  It  has  not  been  tried. 

Q.  I  don't  mean  to  hold  you  responsible  for  that?  A.  No,  sir; 
1  am  only  telling  you  the  condition  of  the  case. 

Q.  Would  you  know  this  man  if  you  saw  Mm?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  read  out  of  here,  you  can  not  swear  it  is  the 
identical  man?     A.  No,  sir;  except  that  he  gives  that  number. 

Q.  You  can  not  swear  it  is  the  identical  man?  A.  He  gives 
that  number  and  gives  that  time. 

Q.  Can  you  swear  it  is  the  identical  man  that  testified  before 
this  committee?    A.  I  believe  it  is. 

Q.  Do  you  know  it;  have  you  "ever  seen  him  yourself?  A.  I 
didn't  see  him  here;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  record  of  that  indictment  for  bigamy? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  let  me  look  at  it,  please? 

(Witness  handed  Mr,  Goff  paper.) 

Q.  We  do  not  want  to  raise  an  issue  upon  this  question  be 
cause  it  is  not  material,  but  we  think  you  are  mistaken  aa  to 
the  man?  A.  I  don't  think  so;  there  was  another  thing,  Mr. 
Ooff;  it  was  testified  to  before  this  committee  that  when  I  was 
in  the  street  cleaning  department,  I  bought  two  tug-boats  for 
which  I  paid  enormous  prices. 

Q.  Who  testified  to  that?  A.  I  saw  it  published  in  the  papers 
in  connection  with,  I  think,  the  Perkins  business. 

Q.  Did  you  see  it  charged  in  the  papers  that  any  witness 
swore  to  that?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  no  recollection  of  any  witness  having  testi- 
fied to  that  fact  before  this  committee.  Have  you,  Senators, 
any  recollection  of  any  witness  so  testifying? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Some  witnesses  or  witness  testified  to 
the  selling  of  tug-boats  and  then  buying  them  in. 

Mr.  Goff. —  That  was  later  on,  in  connection  with  Commis- 
sioner Andrews. 

The  Witness. —  That  was  before  that,  Senator.- 
Mr.  Goff. — I  have  no  recollection  of  any  such  testimony?     A. 
^Vell.  T  have  seen  it  published. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  "Well,  you  must  have  got  it  mixed  up  witli  some- 
"  tiling  else. 

The   Witness. —  No,   sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Did  it  bring  your  name  in? 

The  Witness.^  Yes,  sir. 

By  Senator  Pound: 

Q.  That  was  a  recent  matter?  A.  It  was  before  that,  Senator 
I'ound;  there  was  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Goff, 

Q.  All  right     A.  I  don't  want  to  take  your  valuable  time. 

Q.  Oh,  not  at  aii;  it  is  all  the  same  to  me.     A.  Or  lose  mine. 

Q.  What  are  you  reading  from?     A.  The  Evening  Sun. 

Q.  What  date?     A.  Last  night. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  if  you  wish  to  correct  any  testimony  or  or 
contradict  any  testimony,  that  is  the  question  and  that  is  the 
full  questfon;  but  not  to  correct  anything  that  may  appear  in 
the  newspapers?     A.  That  if  I  had  seen  — 

Q.  Pardon  me;  is  it  to  contradict  or  correct  any  testimony 
given  by  any  witness  before  this  committee?  A.  You  told  me 
if  I  saw  it  in  any  newspaper  to  bring  it  to  you. 

Q.  No;  I  did  not;  1  told  you,  if  yon  had  at  any  time,  or  if  at 
any  time  it, occurred  to  your  memory  to  contradict  or  correct  any 
testimony  given  by  any  witness  relating  to  you  before  this  com- 
mittee, you  could  do  it  at  any  time,  uotwithstanding  it  broke  in 
upon  the  order  of  this  examination;  but  don't  let  us  get  into  a 
correction  of  newspaper  reports?  A.  Ko.  sir;  this  was  in  rela- 
tion to  Bchmittberger's  testimony,  and  why  he  should  give  it 
against  me;  T  said,  because  he  had  been  promised  immunity  by 
the  committee. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  And  you  were  asked  whether  you  had  seen  it  in  a  news- 
paper? 

Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

A.  "  Lawyer  William  F.  Howe,  counsel  for  Captain 
Schmittberger,  was  in  an  exceedingly  cheerful  frame  of 
mind  when  he  appeared  at  the  district  attorney's  office  to  look 
after  the  interest  of  his  client.  He  said,  '  It  is  about  as  certain 
as  anything  can  be  in  this  world,  that  Captain  Schmittberger 
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will  never  be  placed  on  trial.'  'Whj?'  •Simply  because  the 
Lexow  committee  has  promised  him  immunitj  when  he  testified. 
I  can  say  one  thing,'  added  Mr,  Howe,  '  that  tbou{;h  the  trial  of 
Captain  Schmittberger  is  on  the  calendar  for  January  7th,  I  do 
not  anticipate  that  anything  will  occur  to  prevent  me  going 
down  to  the  beach  on  that  day,  if  I  so  desire." '' 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  That  is  in  last  evening's  Sun,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q;  Your  testimony  was  given  before  that,  was  it  not;  you 
couldn't  have  seen  that  in  the  papers  at  the  time  you  swore 
before?     A.  But  I  had  seen  to  that  effect. 

By  Chairman  Lexow : 

Q,  Didn't  you  know  that  the  law  says  that  anybody  who  comes 
on  the  stand  here  and  testifies  can  not  be  indicted,  prosecuted 
or  punished;  don't  you  know  that?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  committee  does  not  grant  him  immunity,  but  the  law 
does?     A.  I  don't  know  it,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Let  us  see;  tliat  appeared  in  last  Evening  Sun?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  You  testified  before  you  read  it  in  that  newspaper?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  but  I  read  it  in  some  other. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  bring  the  others?  A.  I  didn't  find  the 
other, 

Q.  That  lias  notliing  to  do  with  your  testimony  —  what  ap- 
peared in  the  newspaper  after  you  testified?  A.  I  think  this 
occurred  before  my  testimony. 

Q.  You  were  here  all  evening?  A.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  it 
until  I  seen  it  in  the  paper,  what  is  published  here. 

Q.  Then  you  have  heard  it  since?  A.  Yes,  air;  and  I  heai'd 
it  before,  but  what  paper  I  couldn't  say. 

Mr,  Gofi'. —  There  are  some  important  witnesses  that  I  want 
to  get  through  with,  so  I  will  ask  you  to  step  aside,  inspector. 
J  am  sorry  to  break  into  the  examination,  but  these  are  wit- 
nesses tliat  I  have  been  trying  to  get  for  some  days,  and  on  an 
important  matter. 
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Mr.  Goff. — There  has  been  a  very  authoritative  precedent 
established  by  this  committee  and  an  authority  which  we  have 
respected  in  our  procedure  of  keeping  within  the  limits  of  our 
jurisdiction  as  closely  as  possible,  and  that  is,  for  failure  ro 
enforce  criminal  law  and  to  prevent  crime,  the  polic^e  •lei)art- 
ment  of  New  York  is  responsible.  In  addition  to  that,  however, 
I  wish  to  urge  another  view  why  this  committee  should  hear 
this  testimony  and  why  it  should  go  on  the  record.  Ihis  cnm- 
mittee  came  here  unprejudiced  against  the  police  department 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  It  came  here  to  investig-ite  what- 
ever is  good  in  the  police  department,  to  bring  it  out,  if  pos- 
sible, as  well  as  whatever  is  bad.  We  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  testimony  here  showing  that  the  green  goods  business  in 
New  York  has  been  protected  for  years  under  the  police  of  this 
city.  This  testimony  goes  to  show  that  the  business  of  green 
goods  is  not  protected  alone  by  the  police;  that  they  are  not 
responsible  for  all  protection;  that  somebody  is.  This  testi- 
mony shows,  if  it  be  true,  and  we  have  got  to  accept  it  as  true, 
that  Mr.  Comstock,  an  agent  of  a  private  society,  has  accepted 
money  for  substantially  the  same  reason  which  the  police  have 
accepted  it.  I  wish  to  be  just  ±o  the  police,  both  for  and 
against  them,  and  where  corrupt  transactions  have  taken  place 
in  relation  to  the  same  subject-matter,  it  forms  part  of  that 
whole  subject-matter;  and  where  corruption  and  protection 
money  has  been  paid  by  green  goods  men  to  the  police  or  any- 
one else  for  permission  to  violate  the  law,  we  have  a.  right  to 
follow  it  up  and  to  do  justice  to  the  police  as  well  as  to  charge 
Them  with  neglect  of  duty. 

Chairman  Lexow.— It  is  a  pretty  bad  indictment  against  Mr. 
Comstock,   if   its  true. 

Mr.  Goff. — Will  you  please  warn  all  witnesses  under  sub- 
poena   every  one  to  be  here  in  the  morning? 

Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  under  subpoena  for  to-day 
will  appear  here  to-morrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 
The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  that  time. 
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Proceedings  of  tlie  seTentj-tliird  session  of  tlt«  committee'  of 
the  Henate  of  ttie  State  of  New  Yori;,  to  whom  wmr  assigned  the 
investigation  into  the  condnct  of  the  police  department  of  tlie 
city  of  New  York,  held  in  the  Superior  court-room,  part  I,  in 
the  city  of  New  Yorl;,  on  Friday,  Det'ember  28,  1«94,  ut 
10:30  a.  m. 

Present. —  Senatoi'S  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Cuthbert 
W.  Pound,  Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  Edmund  O'Connor;  John  VV, 
Goff,  Frank  Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the 
committee. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Are  you  ready  to  proceed,  Mr.  Goff? 
Mr.  Goff. —  Yes,  sir.  Inspector  \\"illiams  take  the  stand. 
Chairman  Lexow.— Mr.  Golf,  before  taking  up  the  testimony 
of  Captain  Williams,  I  am  in  receipt  to-day  of  a  letter  from  Hr. 
(.'omstock,  with  I'cference  to  the  testimony  that  was  ^iven  jester- 
day.  The  committee  has  considered  the  matter,  after  ihe  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why  the  testimony  was  adduced  before 
this  committee  yesterday,  and  after  due  deliberation,  we  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  our 
inquiry,  and,  therefore,  that  we  will  not  hear  Mr.  Comsiock  or 
anybody  else  upon  that  question.  The  stenographer  is  directed 
to  strike  testimony  from  the  record. 

.Mr.  Goff. —  I  can  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  almos(  regret  your 
decision^  because  this  holiday  time  I  think  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  hoar  Mr.  Comstock  in  vindi(^ation. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Well,  if  yon  desire  to  e.Yamiue  Mi*.  Com- 
stock — 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  do  not  desire  a  vindication.  1  expected  Mr. 
Comstock  would  hnve  come  here  to  day  like  a  -jyclone. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  I  should  think  it  ought  not  to  be  stricken 
from  the  record,  if  he  wants  to  deny  it,  as  it  has  done  all  the' 
injury  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Mr.  Senator,  I  have  repeated  over  and  over  again, 
it  is  now  unnecessary  for  me  to  repeat,  that  if  this  committee 
were  to  go  along  picking  their  steps,  and  fearful  lest  a  name 
should  be  mentioned  of  a  man  who  would  require  vindication 
we  might  as  well  not  have  had  an  open  session.  We  have  had 
to  go  along  here  in  the  face  of  ridicule  and  abuse  and  con- 
demnation. We  must  stick  to,  and  are  doing  our  duty.  Th« 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  received  intimation  that  those 
Sfreeps  had  been  indicted  and  t!he  indictments  had  been  dis- 
missed for  some  reason,  and  in  pursuing  my  line  of  investiga- 
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(!v.i  in  connectioii  with  tlie  green  goods  men  I  was  infoi'ined, 
on  what  I  considered  pretty  reliable  authority,  that  moiiej  was 
jtaid  by  the  Streeps.  I  have  been  after  them  a  Ions;  time,  and 
it  was  only  yesterday  that  we  could  get  them,  and  the:  detectives 
brought  them  here  to  let  them  testify  in  connection  with  a 
matter  that  I  thought,  and  now  believe,  was  a  prox'ei'  matter  for 
this  committee  to  hear  about,  concernin<r  this  green  goods  buai- 
ness,  of  whicli  so  much  testimony  has  been  tiiken.  I  had  no 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  mention,  for  instance,  of  Mr.  Mott's 
name,  a  gentleman  whom  T  respoct  very  highly,  who  has  always 
been  an  honored  member  of  the  bar  of  this  city  within  my 
remembrance;  and  T  tool;  the  move  that  that  be  stricken  from 
the  record.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  these  matters  at  all.  All 
the  knowledge  I  had  was  that  money  was  paid  for  the  dismissal 
of  those  indictments  upon  these  green  i^ooda  prosecutions;  and 
it  was  my  duty  to  run  that  matter  down  as  far  as  t  could.  I 
presented  the  evidence  here  to  let  the  witnesses  testify  them- 
selves; and  if  you  remember,  that  these  matters  tliat  were 
stricken  out  were  not  in  answer  to  any  question  of  mine;  in 
fact,  the  statement  was   wholly  volunteered. 

Senator  Cantor. — And  hearsay  also.  j 

fMr.  Goff. — As  far  as  I  found  that,  I  moved  it  be  stricken 
from  the  record.  I  do  not  propose,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
me  to  do  so,  to  allow  people's  names  to  be  dragged  in  here, 
except  upon  direct  evidence. 

Senator  O'Connor. — This  case  of  Comstock  was  direct  enough. 

Mr.  Goff.— That  was  direct  enough.  It  was  not  in  my  province 
to  know  what  witnesses  are  going  to  testify  in  every  ca«e,  or 
one  out  of  a  hundred  cases.  As  yoo.  Senators,  very  well  know, 
the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses  that  have  gone  on  the 
stand  have  had  to  be,  what  we  may  call,  probed  and  twisted 
to  get  at  the  testimony;  and  in  but  few  cases  have  the  wit- 
nesses gone  on  to  show  they  desired  to  testify  voluntarily  as 
to  the  truth. 

Chairman  Lexow. — One  extraordinary  part  of  the  testimony 
is  the  fact  that  the  indictments  were  dismissed,  although  Mr, 
Bechtold  positively  had  sworn  to  the  guilt  of  the  accused;  and 
tiat  the  district  attorney's  offlce  would  have  permitted  an 
indictment  of  that  importance  to  have  been  dismissed  in  tliat 
way.  At  the  same  time  the  only  reasons  for  the  introduction 
of  the  evidence,  as  I  understood  the  counsel,  was  to  show  the 
police  were  not  the   only  recipients  of  blackmail. 
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Mr.  Groff. — That  was  not  the  only  reason,  but  one  of  the 
reasons. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  are  here  to  inyestigate  the  police. 

Mr.  Goff. — It  was  in  connection  with,  and  as  much  as  our 
testimony  about  the  green  goods  business,  pointed  directly  to 
a  corrupt  combination  between  the  green  goods  men  and  the 
police.  It  was  reasonable  for  me  to  follow  out  that  line,  as 
I  was  informed  that  money  was  paid  to  procure  the  dismissal 
of  those  indictments,  and  as  it  grew  out  of,  practically  speai;- 
ing,  a  police  matter;  because  the  warrant  could  not  have  been 
executed  except  by  the  police,  and  it  was,  practically  speak- 
ing, in  the  scope  of  the  police  department,  although  moving 
on  the  application  of  Mr,  Comstock.  It  was  proper  for  me  1o 
make  an  inquiry,  as  long  as  it  was  a  police  matter,  Now,  1 
may  say  here  —  yon  see.  Senators,  that  in  following  this  line 
of  inquiry  roiu-hin^'  fliis  vast  conspiracy  imd  cocniiit  combina- 
tion of  the  green  goods  business  in  this  city,  our  inquiries  led 
ns  into  the  federal  post-office  in  this  city,  and  into  the  federal 
post-office  in  Jersey  City,  and  the  federal  authorities  took  the 
matter  up  and  suspended  certain  men  whose  names  were  men- 
tioned; and  I  do  think  that  this  community,  whether  in  this 
State  or  in  the  United  States,  will  not  hesitate  to  accept  evi- 
dence coming  from  this  committee  that-  will  help  to  purify 
the  public  service,  whether  Siate  or  federal,  municipal  or  other- 
wise. While  we  have  rigorously  kept  ourselves  to  the  line 
as  nearly  its  wc  could,  and  rejected  evidenw  thiit  we  knew 
before  hand  was  manifestly  beyond  our  scop°  or  jurisdiction. 
yet  within  oiir  lines,  where  those  lines  led  out  to  ramifications, 
we  had  to  fo'llow  those  ramifications  in  order  to  show  the 
corruption   of   the  main   testimony. 

Chairman  Lexow, — Does  the  testimony  of  Streep.  however. 
appeal  1o  your  ffood  judgment  as  credible  testimony? 

Mr.  Goff.— It  did,  sir. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Do  you  think  that  a  man.  if  he  is  cor- 
rupt, in  Mr.  Comstock's  poc'tion.  would  take  a  bribe  of  that 
kind   in  the  presence   of  two   witnesses? 

Mr.  Goff. — I  do  not  wish  to  express  any  opinion  about  that, 
I  never  have  expressed  an  opinion.  I  simply  take  the  sworn 
testimony.  We  have  been  here  taking  sworn  testimony,  and  all 
T  knew  was  that  money  had  been  paid  to  some  one,  as  I  have 
been  informed,  for  the  dismissal  of  those  iudictments.  It  was 
my  duty  to  find  out,  as  I  considered  it,  to  whom  that  money 
was  paid.     I  heard  before  I  ever  saw  or  knew  of  Streep  that 
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there  was  a  green-goods  case  that  reached  indictment  and  that 
the  indictment  had  been  bought  off.  I  ran  down,  the  list  of 
indictments  within  the  period  of  time  that  I  heard,  and  T  found 
this  Streep  indictment,  and  I  looked  up  the  Streep  matter.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  traced  them;  and,  acting  on  my  infor- 
mation that  money  had  been  paid,  I  came  upon  that  case  in 
the  papers,  and  when  I  looked  over  the  case  I  found  the  Streeps, 
before  I  ever  saw  them  or  ever  heard  of  them,  had  paid  money 
to  some  one,  paid  $1,000  in  bills  to  some  one  for  the  dismissal 
of  that  indictment;  and  I  believed  it  my  duty  to  run  it  down,  and 
I  got  them  before  the  committee,  and  let  them  tell  their  own 
story.  I  never  knew  anything  about  Mr.  Bechcid,  or  Mr.  Mott, 
or  Mr.  Evarts,  or  the  proceedings  in  the  United  States  courts. 
I  knew  nothing  about  the  filing  of  indictment  and  conviction 
in  the  United  States  Court  . 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  committee  does  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  wishing  to  shield  anybody;  but  it  seems  as  if  this  was 
not  in  the  scope  of  the  resolution,  and,  therefore,  that  we  had 
no  right  to  inquire  into  these  matters;  and,  in  addition  to  that 
we  have  so  much  important  testimony  before  tlie  committee, 
and  so  short  a  time  to  take  it  in,  that  I  do  not  think  we  should 
give  Mr.  Comstock  an  hour  or  more  of  our  time  in  explaining 
this  matter.  i 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  will  say  that  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  some  of 
the  newspapers  —  the  Associated  Press  Association  Has  been 
kind  enough  to  send  me  a  report  purporting  to  emanate  from 
Mr.  Comstock,  saying  he  would  see  me,  or  this  committee.  I 
wish  to  state  here  publicly,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  stating  it 
to  the  press,  personally,  I  will  decline  to  have  any  communica- 
tion with  or  any  connection  with  Mr.  Comstock,  of  any  nature, 
until  he  puts  in  writing  all  that  he  knows,  and  all  that  he  is 
prepared  to  say  in  reference  to  a  certain  case  by  the  name  of  Gray 
that  he  says  I  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  indictment  or 
failed  to  prosecute  when  I  was  district  attorney.  When  he  does 
that,  when  he  puts  in  writing  all  that  he  is  prepared  to  say,  and 
all  he  knows  about  that  case,  then  I  will  talk  to  him,  I  have  no 
feeling.  My  relations  with  Mr,  Comstock  have  always  been 
pleasant.  _  My  relations  to  every  man  called  to  the  chair  there 
by  accusations  of  corruption,  so  far  as  I  have  ever  known  them, 
hare  always  been  pleasant,  I  have  not  had  a  personal  alterca- 
tion, or  a  case  of  personal  enmity,  or  personal  disagreement  with 
any  man  that  has  ever  taken  that  witne^  chair,  any  more  liian 
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I  have  had  with  Mr.  Comstock.  I  wish  to  say  here  novf,  while 
we  ai'e  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Senators,  that  I  had  not  any  di>ubt 
hut  that  when  this  committee  adjourns,  as  it  wilt  have  to  adjourn 
soon,  and  after  its  adjournment  there  will  be  any  amount  of 
demands  for  vindication. 

Senator  O'Connor,— There  has  been  a  general  invitation  of 
some  standing,  of  some  days  ago,  that  they  could  have  availed 
themseles  of  if  they  wanted  it. 

Mr.  Goff.^Yes;  and  I  have  not  had  any  applications  since  that 
night;  not  a  request. 

Alexander  S.  Williams,  recalled  and  further  examined,  ti.-sl.i- 
fied  as  follows:  ' 

By  Mr.  Goff:  i 

Q.  Inspector,  how  much  money  have  you  in  United  Sta-lea 
bonds?     A.  Kot  a  dollar. 

Q,  Did  you  ever  have?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Five  hundred. 

Q.  How  much  has  your  wife  invested  in  United  States  bonds? 
A.  None.  j 

Q.  Five  hundred  what;  you  said  iive  hundred?  A.  Five  hun- 
dred dollars. 

Q.  You  are  worth  $500,000  altogetlier?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  near  are  you?     A.  A  long  ways  off. 

Q.  How  much  is  your  place  up  in  Cos  Cob  worth.  Inspector? 
A.  It  is  assessed;   the  property  up  there  — 

Q.  Never  mind;  I  am  not  asking  what  the  assessment  i?;  we 
know  there  are  millions  of  dollars  in  property  not  properly 
assessed?    A.  It  is  assessed  $13,000. 

Q.  That  is  no  standard;  we  know  in  New  York  too  much  about 
assessments  to  take  the  assessment  of  property  as  an  estimate 
of  the  value;  what  is  your  place  woi-tli  ■ — all  your  houses;  how- 
much  money  have  you  spent  on  that  place  up  there?  .\.  I 
could  not  tell  you, 

Q.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Will  you  swear  vou  have  not  spent  a  $100,000?  A.  Tes, 
sir. 

Q,  How  much  did  the  construction  of  the  dock  cosr?  A.  Tliat 
T  would  not  tell  you, 

Q.  Forty  thousand  dollars,  was  it  not?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  near  it?    A,  About  $39,000  off;  possibly  more. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  building  it? 
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A.  Off  and  on  about 


Bj  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  mean  about  $1,000?     A.  Yes,  s 

By  Mr.   Goff: 

Q.  How  long  haTe  you  been  building  it' 
10  years. 

Q.  How  many  scows  had  there  been  employed,  or  tug-boats,  in 
carrying  stuff  to  fill  in  there?  A.  There  was  one  tug-boat  that 
brought  a  scow  load  of  cellar  dirt  there. 

Q.  You  hare  built  a  sea-wall  there;  a  stone  sea-wall?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q.  Running  out  100  feet  into  the  water?  A.  No;  I  don't  know 
how  far  out  it  is  run. 

Q.  That  is  the  exact  measurement  of  it,  inspector;  and  you 
have  built  a  fine  boat-house  there?  A.  There  is  a  boat-house 
there;  nothing  extra. 

Q.  And  a  summer-house?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  houses  have  you  upon  your  domain  anyway? 
A.  Three. 

Q.  Well,  you  have  built  a  new  house  there,  Queen  Anne  style? 
A.  I  don't  know  as  to  Queen  Anne;  I  don't  exactly  know  what 
style  it  is. 

Q.  That  is  what  the  architect  calls  it;  15  rooms  in  the  house? 
A,  I  think  it  contains  17, 

Q.  One  hundred  and  thirty-flve  feet  front?     A.  The  house? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No,  sir 

Q.  What  are  the  dimensions?    A.  Thirty-six  feet  front. 

Q.  MTiat  is  the  depth?     A,  Forty-two  feet 

Q  Is  that  counting  all  the  houses  connected  with  it?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  ,        ' 

Q.  Then  you  have  your  coachman's  house,  near  by?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Haven't  you  a  coachman's  house  on  the  grounds?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  a  coachman  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  it  since  you  had  one?     A.  Never  had  one, 

Q.  How  are  the  houses  occupied?    A  Which? 

Q.  The  houses  on  your  place;  you  have  got  three  houses?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  have  not;  three  dwelling-houses. 

Q.  Those  are  three  houses?    A.  Yes.  sir. 
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Q.  How  are  they  occupied  and  by  whom?  A,  The  small  one  I 
gave  11,160  for,  is  let  for  $200  a  year;  the  one  I  gave  $3,600  for 
is  let  for  $480  a  year. 

Q,  You  had  dredging  there,  a  good  deal  of  dredging  before 
you  could  build  your  sea  wall?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  dredging  done?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  bad  dredging  done?    A.  Not  for  that  sea  wall. 

Q.  To  build  what?    A.  To  make  a  channel. 

Q.  To  allow  your  yacht  to  get  up  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  channel  there  for?  A.  To  allow  a  row  boat 
to  come  up. 

Q.  Did  your  yacht  ever  go  up  the  channel?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  owned  that  sloop-yacht,  Elenor?  A. 
One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  I  thinlc. 

Q.  Where  was  she  built?    A.  Greenpoint. 

Q.  Have  you  had  any  craft  built  in  Machias,  Maine?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Directly,  have  you  any  interest  there?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly?    A.  Indirectly. 

Q.  Was  there  any  craft  built  there  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  the  indirect  interest  you  had?  A.  I  gave  a 
vessel  a  set  of  flags. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  interest  you  had?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  other  interest?  A.  Two  thousand  dollars  interest 
in  it 

Q.  In  what  shape?     A.  That  much  ownership. 

Q.  In  a  ship  or  in  a  vessel?     A.  She  is  a  brigantine. 

Q.  Is  that  the  only  interest  you  have  there?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  How  much  did  yoor  yacht  cost?  A.  The  contract  price 
was  $4,000. 

Q.  How  much  did  your  yacht  cost,  I  asbed  you;  I  did  not 
ask  you  the  contract  price?  A.  It  cost  me  something  to  run 
her  since. 

Q.  How  much  did  your  yacht  cost  when  she  was  built?  A. 
That  was  the  contract  price. 

Q.  I  ask  the  price?    A.  That  was  the  cost 

Q.  Who  built  the  yacht?     A.  John  Parmley. 

Q.  Over  in  Greenpoint?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  did  your  crew  consist  of?     A.  Three. 

Q.  You  have  had  her  in  commission  ever  since?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Every  year?    A.  Once  in  a  while. 
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Q.  Every  year?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  hare  a  commission  for  once 
in  a  wMle. 

Q.  And  yoa  hare  your  guests,  frequently  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment, on  your  cruises?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  have  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Has  Captain  Devery  never  been  on  your  yacht?  A.  I  do 
not  recollect  that  he  was. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  Captain  Devery  was  not  on  your  yacht? 
A.  No;  I  would  not;  bat  not  on  a  cruise;  I  would  swear  he  wa« 
not. 

Q.  Was  your  yacht  placed  at  the  service  of  Mr,  McClave's 
family?  A.  I  think  McClave's  family  was  taken  out  on  the 
sail  for  Black  Eock;  I  don't  know  how  far  they  went. 

Q.  For  Black  Rock;  is  that  all  the  service?    A.  That  Is  all,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  sure  it  was  for  Black  Eock?  A.  I  think  it  was 
for  Black  Hock;  I  think  Commissioner  MeClave  was  summering 
there  at  that  time. 

Q,  You  are  mistaken  as  to  the  location?    A.  I  may  be. 

Q.  Suppose  we  say  it  is  Shelter  Island?  A.  It  may  have  been 
Shelter  Island.  ' 

Q.  Any  man  can  be  mistaken  on  that;  it  is  on  the  same  side 
of  the  sound;. that  is  Mr.  McClave's  own  testimony?  A.  He 
ought  to  know. 

Q.  In  addition  to  the  three  men,  you  carried  a  cook?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  The  yacht  carries  a  cook?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  And  the  captain;  haven't  you  had  five  men  as  a  crew  on 
your  yacht,  including  all?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  any?    A.  Oh,  yes;  I  had  eight  one  day. 

O.  T  do  not  mean  visitors?    A.  I  do  not  mean  visitors  either. 

Q.  The  crew?    A.  The  crew;  yes,  sir;  eight. 

Q.  I  ask  you  if  you  haven't  had  five  men  in  active  service 
there  some  seasons?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  have  eight?  A.  Entering  a  race; 
to  race  her,  \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cut  off  coupons  of  your  United  States  bonds 
in  the  station?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  an  income  of  from  $7,000  to  318,000  a  year  from 
the  Tenderloin  while  you  were  there?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No  income  from  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course  you  are  prepared  to  swear  that  you  never 
touched  a  dollar?     A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  the  truth. 
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Q.  You  are  prepared  to  swear  you  never  touched  ;i  dollar? 
A.  I  am  prepared  to  swear  to  tlie  truth. 

Q.  Are  vou  prepared  to  swear  you  never  received  a  dollar 

outside  of  your  salary  while  you  were  captain  of  the  Tenderloin? 

A.  I  received  money,  but  not  from  the  Tenderloin,  as  you  call  it. 

Q.  What  money  did  you  receive?  A,  Five  or  $6,000  down  town. 

Q.  What  from?     A.  Stocks. 

Q.  From  whom?     AT  The  firm  of  Freece  &  Hoey,  brokers. 
Q.  Freece  &  Hoey?     A.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Q.  Where?     A.  Forty-seven  Broadway. 
Q,  What  f-Lotks?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  How  rnueU  did  you  pay  to  get  that  ?6.()00?     A.  I  didn't  pay 
anything. 

Q.  Heceived  it  as  a  present?     A,  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  A  present?     A.  Well,  not  exactly  a  present;  Mr.  Freece 
said  he  would   take  chances   on   the   stocks  and   give   me   the 
results. 

Q.  Was  this  the  Hollywood  Freece?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  And  we  have  it  that  Mr.  Freece  gave  you  ?6,000  or  $7,000 
in  stocks?     A.  Five  or  six  thousand  dollars;  he  did  not  give  me 
any  stocks;  he  gave  me  the  money. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  where  it  came  from?     A.  He  told  me  it 
came  from  stocks. 

Q.  You  did  not  know  the  stocks?     A.  No,  sir. 
q.  Then  he  gave  you  ?5,000  or  ?fi,000?     A.  He  said  he  would 
tiike  chances  on  stocks  and  if  successful  would  give  me  the 
returns. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you'  that  before  he  gave  you  the  money?     A. 
Yes,  Bir. 

Q.  How  long  before  he  gave  you  the  money  did  Freece,  of  the 
Hollywood  whisky,  tell  you  that?     A.  T  could  not  tell  you. 
Q.  The  month?     A.  I  can  not  say. 
Q.  Or  the  year?     A.  I  could  not  say. 

Q.  Ts  this  the  case  of  Gus  Tuthill  getting  $2,500  out  of  $200? 
A.  T  don't  know. 

Q.  This  beats  Tuthill?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

0-  You  got  $5,000  or  $6,000  out  of  nothing?    A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  What  year  was  that  in,  inspector?     A.  Eighteen  hundred 

and  seventy-eight  or  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine.  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  Freece /was  president  of  the  Hollywood  Company 

then?    A.  I  think  not;  I  am  not  sore. 
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Q,  Will  you  swear  he  was  not?    A.  Ko,  sir;  I  would  not 

Q.  You  never  knew  Freece,  except  since  he  has  been  pres- 
cient of  the  Hollywood  Whisky  Company?     A.  Yee. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him  before?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  he  enter  into  the  Hollywood  whisky  buBineBS? 
A.  That  I  could  not  tell  you 

Q,  I  would  like  to  have  this  conversation,  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  Buffering  poor  of  New  York  at  this  season  of  the  year,  thatt 
occurred  between  yourself  and  Preece  regarding  his  speculation 
in  stock?    A.  I  could  not  give  you  the  conversation, 

Q.  Where  did  it  take  place?  A.  It  may  be  in  my  statiou-house; 
may  be  in  the  Gilsey  House. 

Q.  How  was  it  led  up  to?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  important  subject  to  you,  as  it  afterward 
turned  out?     A.  I  didn't  think  so  at  the  time. 

Q.  It  afterward  turned  out  to  be  a  very  valuable  and  important 
subject  to  you?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  can  not  tell  us  what  the  conversation  was?  'A. 
N(t. 

Q,  Can  you  tell, us  the  substance?  A.  That  was  about  the 
substance  of  it 

Q.  Give  us  the  substance?  A.  That  he  was  dealing  in  stooka 
and  would  take  chances  for  me  asi  a  friend,  and  the  result,  if 
It  was  in  my  favor,  I  should  hear  from  him. 

Q.  He  was  dealing  in  stocks?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  he  would  take  chances  for  you  as  his  friend,  and  the 
result  he  would  give  to  you?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  he  not  ask  for  any  margin?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  not  a  stock  broker  at  the  time?     A,  Yes. 

Q,  Did  he  carry  on  the  stock-broking  business  along  wlthi 
the  whisky  business?     A.   He  had   an   office, 

Q.  Did  he  carry  on  the  stock-broking  business  with  the 
whisky  business?     A.  I  could  not  tell   you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  invest  a  dollar  with  him  for  the  purchase 
of  stock?    A,   No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  direct  him  on  margin,  or  otherwise  on  com- 
mission, to  purchase  stocks  for  you?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  a 
business  I  knew  nothing  about. 

Q.  And  how  long  a  time  intervened  from  that  conversation 
until  he  gave  you  the  money?  A.  That  1  could  not  tell  yoo. 
L.  693 
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Q.  A'  year?  A.  It  may  have  been;  it  may  have  been  six 
months,  or  it  may  have  been  three.  , 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  anything  about  it?     A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q,  Where  did  he  give  you  the  money?  A.  It  may  have  Veen 
in  the  Gilsey  House;  I  used  to  meet  him  there  every  night 

Q.  Can't  you  get  it  down  more  definitely?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Used  to  meet  him  there  every  night?  A.  Pretty  much; 
he  lived  there. 

Q.  Where  did  you   live?     A,  I  lived  in   Tenth   street. 

Q.  Was  it  by  arrangement  you  met  him  there  every  night? 
A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  pass  you  met  him  frvery  night?  A. 
I  used  to  go  in  there  and  find  him  sitting  there. 

Q.  Of  course,  accidentally?  A.  There  was  no  arrangement 
made  to  meet. 

Q.  Well,  was  that  during  the  time  when  you  used  to  meet 
at  the  Gilsey  House  for  other  purposes  than  to  see  Mr.  Freece? 
A'.  I  used  to  drop  in  there  pretty  much  3very  night. 

Q.  To  see  the  commissioner  of  police?  A.  I  think  Commis- 
Bioner  Wheeler  lived  there. 

Q.  Where  did  Hugh  Gardner  live?  A.  Hugh  Oardner  lived 
In  Twenty-fourth  street,  west  of  Sixth  aveTiiie. 

Q.  Was  that  about  the  time  yon  took  Hugh  Gardner  around 
the  sights  of  the  Tenderloin?    A.  I  never  took  him  around. 

Q.  Never  walked  with  Hugh  Gardner  through  the  Tenderloin? 
'A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  visited  any  of  the  notorious  places  in  the  Tender- 
loin with  Hugh  Gardner?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You   swear  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And!  your  memory  is  as  clear  upon  that  as  it  fails  witli 
regard  to  the  time  when  Freece  gave  you  the  money?  A.  My 
memory  is  clear  on  that,  because  — 

Q.  It  is  not  clear;  I  am  not  asking  for  "because;"  it  is  not 
clear  as  to  why  Freece  gave  you  $5,000  or  $6,000?     A.  N'o,  sir. 

Q,  How  much  did  he  give  you?  A.  He  may  have  given  me 
$200  or  1300  or  $500  at  a  time. 

Q.  Not  all  at  once?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q,  What  periods  of  time?     A.  A  week  or  10  days, 

Q.  Gave  it  to  you  in  cash,  I  suppose?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He,  as  stock  broker,  doing  business,  and  president  or 
chief  man  in  the  Hollywood  whisky,  did  not  think  it  necessaty 
to  give  you  checks?    A.  I  dont'  know  what  he  thought. 
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Q.  He  did  not  keep  an  account  with  you?    A.  iSTo,  sir. 
Q.  SVhat  was  the  highest  sum  he  ever  gave  you?    A.  I  could 
not  saj;  possibly  f500. 

<J.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  where  the  money  came  from?  lA:. 
Ses;  he  told  me. 

Q.  Didn't  you  know  very  well  that  that  was  simply  the  cover 
of  paying  you  corruption  money?     A.  No,   sir. 
Q.  That  was  simply  a  pretense?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  Agreefl  upon  between  himself  and  yourself?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  It  was  simply  a  matter  of  fact  that  you,  as  a  very  sensible 
man,  knew  that  you  could  not  get  money  out  of  stocks  where 
yon  had  not  invested  $1?    A.  That  was  his  lookout. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  didn't  you  think  it,  as  a  police  ofiBcer? 
A.  No,  sir. , 

Q.  Very  strange  and  curious?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  That  you  could  get  money  from  a  man  on  an  alleged  stock 
speculation  in  which  you  never  invested  a  dollar?    A.  That  is 
what  he  told  me  it  was. 

Q.  I  am  asking  for  your  impression  upon  it?  A,  My  impres- 
sion was  he  was  very  friendly.  , 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  your  impression  was  of  his 
relation  to  you;  I  am  asking  for  your  impression  in  relation  to 
the  transaction;  I  am  asking  for  your  impression?  A,  My  im.^ 
pression  was  that  it  was  a  good  thing. . 

Q.  That  it  was  a  good  thing?    A.  Yes.  , 

Q.  What  had  you  done  for  this  man  that  caused  him  to  be  so 
friendly  to  you  as  to  give  you  money?     A.  Nothing  particular. 

Q.  Did  you  regard  it  as  a  present  from  him?  A.  Well,  no; 
not  exactly. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  consideration  for?  A.  I  hare  not  done 
anything  for  him. 

Q.  What  was  it  in  consideration  of,  if  anything?  A.  I  don't 
know,  unlessit  was  friendship. 

Q.  You  did  not  inquire?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  You,  a  police '  captain,  of  the  rank  of  captain,  at  the  time, 
I  presume?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  a  police  oflRcer,  of  the  rank  of  captain,  of  the  most 
notorious  precinct  in  this  city  at  that  time,  accepted  money  in 
sums  of  $400  and  |500  from  a  man  who  owed  you  nothing,  and 
in  whose  hands  you  had  not  placed  $1  for  speculation  in  it;  is 
that  a  fact?  A.  I  had  not  placed  any  money  in  his  hands  for 
speculation.  . 
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Q.  He  did  it  for  nothing?     A.  Friendship. 

Q.  He  owed  jou  no  money?    A,  No. , 

Q.  Kt>w,  I  ask  JOU,  inspector,  how  did  jou  look  at  that  tran- 
saction, a  police  captain  accepting  from  a  man  that  was  inter- 
ested in  a  business  with  which  jour  name  was  linked,  aa  being 
interested  also  in  whisky  business,  that  you  should  accept  from 
that  man  sums  of  money  ranging  from  $400  to  $500  at  a  time  in 
cash;  do  you  think  that  was  a  proper  transaction  for  a  police 
captain  to  engage  in?     A.  My  impression,  or  my  recollection  is — 

Q,  I  do  not  ask  for  your  recollection?     A.  I  was  going  to  — 

By  Chairman  Lexow: . 
Q.  You  are  asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not,  in  your 
judgment,  you  thought  that  a  proper  and  delicate  course  to  pur- 
sue?   A.  I  did  not  think  it  was  an  indelicate  course  to  pursue; 
he  offered  the  money  and  I  took  it 

By  Mr.  Goff:  . 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  stocks?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  He  told  you  he  got  it  from  stock  speculations?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  too  old  a  police  officer  not  to  know  that  was 
ased  as  a  pretense?    A.  No,  sir.  j 

Q.  Simply  a  cover  to  cover  up  money  from  corrupt  sources 
that  reached  your  hand?    A.  No,  sir.  , 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  hear  that  result  of  corrupt  transactions  being 
based  upon  gambling  —  winnings  at  gamblings?  A,  I  have 
heard  something  about  it;  yes. 

Q.  Horse-racing?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  And  you  knew,  at  the  time,  that  that  had  been  frequently 
resorted  to  as  a  pretense  to  cover  up  corrupt  transactions?  A. 
No;  I  did  not.  ■  |  ■  ,    .  |  . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  before  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  innocent  of  it  then?     A.  Yea. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  you  never  heard  that  men 
accused  of  taking  bribes  had  tried  to  cover  up  their  methods  by 
stating  that  they  got  their  money  on  the  race-tracks,  in 
gam blin grooms,  or  some  other  questionable  business?  A.  I 
may  have  heard  it;  but  did  not  pay  any  attention  to  it 

Q.  But  having  heard  that,  and  knowing  the  public  position 
that  you  occupied  as  a  public  officer,  as  a  captain  of  a  police 
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precinct  of  this  city,  you  turned  ar&und  and  accepted  from  this 
man  $400  or  $500  at  a  time?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  On  an  alleged  speculation  in  stocks?  A.  Stock  transac- 
tions; that  is  what  lie  told  me. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  Inspector,  at  tiiat  time,  was  the  statement  made  publicly 
that  you  were  interested  in  this  HoHywood  whisky?  A.  No,  sir; 
and  Mr.  Freece  was  not  president  of  it 

Q.  Did  it  become  a  matter  of  public  rumor  at  least  that  yon 
were  interested  in  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A.  No,  sir;  I  think 
not 

Q.  Had  you  heard  up  to  that  time  that  people  generally  had 
accepted  it  as  a  fact  that  you  were  interested?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  not  the  papers  at  that  time  discuss  the  proposition  at 
all?    A.   No,    sir,  .  1 "~  , 

By  Mr.  Goff:  [ 

Q.  Do  you  piean  to  say  that  Freece  was  not  in  connection 
with  the  Hollywood  whisky  in  1878  or  1879?  A.  Eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-eight,  no;  I  don't  think  he  waa. 

Q.  You  say  he  was  not  president  of  it;  what  was  he?  A.  I 
don't  think  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A,  What  he  told  me. 

Q.  What  did  he  tell  you  ?    A.  He  told  me  his  brother  owned  it. 

Q.  When' did  he  tell  you  that?  A.  Along  about  that  time,  I 
think,  in  talking  about  it 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  talk  of  it?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Told  you  his  brother  owned  the  Hollywood  whisky?  A. 
Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  what  connection  he  occupied  in  connection 
with  the  Hollywood   whisky?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q,  At  that  time  Mr.  Freece  had  been  foreman  of  our  grand 
jury,  and  he  never  was  foreman  of  our  grand  jury  until  he 
occupied  the  position  of  president,  or  a  direct<w  of  the  Holly- 
wood Whisky  Company?  A,  I  know  he  was  foreman;  but  I 
could  not  tell  you  what  year. 

Q.  I  tell  you  it  was  that  time.  A,  Eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-eight?  .  '  , 

Q,  Yes,  and  1879?    A.  It  may  have  been. 
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Q,  Now,  this  extraordinary  transaction  that  you  had  with  Mr. 
Freece;  did  it  foot  up  $6,000?  A.  Between  $5,000  and  $6,000; 
I  think  it  was. 

Q.  Did  joQ  keep  an  account?     A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money?     A.  I  used  it. 

Q.  All   in  bills?     A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  You  have  had  all  this  summer  since  this  committee  was  in 
Bession  to  make  up  this  story?  A.  I  did  not  make  up  any  story; 
I  came  here  to  answer  your  questions. 

Q.  Was  that  money  that  Freece  gaye  you  part  of  the  money 
contributed  by  the  notorious  dive-keepers  of  the  Tenderloin? 
'A.  There  was  none  contributed  to  me. 

Q.  Was  there  any  contributed  to  anybody  else?  A,  Not  tJiat 
I  know  of, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it?  A.  I  heard  of  such  things;  I  have 
fieard  of  it  since  those  sessions  commenced. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  while  you  were  captain  of  the  Tender- 
loin?    A.  No,  sir.  j 

Q,  Did  you  ever  inquire  how  your  wardman,  Dunlap,  was 
able  to  have  three  houses  at  the  time  of  his  death?  A.  He  did 
not  have  three,  Mr.  GofE. 

Q.  How  many  had  he?    A.  Two.  * 

Q.  Did  you  ever  find  out  how  he  acquired  two?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  While  he  was  your  wardman?  A.  He  was  part  of  the  time 
my  wardman. 

Q.  W'hen  did  yon  last  see  Mattie  Dunlap?  A.  ^ot  within 
iBTe  or  six  years. 

Q.  When  did  you  last  see  Dunlap's  brother?  A.  I  never  knew 
she  had   one. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  you  ever  heard  Dunlap  had  a  brother? 
a.  Yes. 

Q.  The  first  time  yoo  ever  heard  T)iinlap  had  a  brother  that 
kept  a  liquor  store  in  the  precinct  west  of  that  —  I  think,  the 
Twentieth?     A.  I  never  knew  she  had  a  brother, 

Q.  On  Tenth  avenue?    A.  I  never  knew  he  had  a  brother. 

Q.  When  you  were  talking  with  Mattie  Dunlap  did  she  not 
upbraid  you  for  having  tal^en  an  envelope,  or  cause  an  envelope 
to  be  taken  from  the  dying  man's  room?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  cause  it  to  be  taken?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  an  officer?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  bring  down  an  envelope  from  his  room  when  he  was 
dying?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  That  was  when  he  lived  nest  door  to  the  Haymarket?  A. 
Lived  where? 

Q.  Next  door  to  the  Haymarket?    A.  He  never  lived  there. 

Q.  Lived  in  the  neighborhood?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Where  did  he  die?  A,  He  died,  1  think,  in  Forty-eighth 
street. 

Q.  Who  owned  the  house  in  which  he  died?  .\.  [  believe  he 
did,  or  owned  part  of  it. 

Q.  Or  send  up  while  he  was  sick  for  an  envelope?  A,  No,  sir; 
I  think  not 

Q.  Did  not  his  daughter  come  down  and  charge  you  with 
having  taken  an  enveiope  containing  valuable  things?     A.  No, 


Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  conversation  about  it?  A.  Never; 
I  think  I  have  seen  the  girl;  I  do  not  know  which  one;  there  is 
two  daughters;  I  don't  know  whetiier  it  was  Mattie  or  the  other 
one,  but  once  since  Dunlap's  death;  and  I  would  not  know  them 
now  if  I  met  them, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  an  account  in  the  Bowery  Saving* 
Bank?    A.  A  business  account? 

Q.  Any  account?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  could  not  have  a  business  account  (n  the  Bowery 
Savings  Bank  —  a  savings  bank;  have  you  one  there  ,iow?  A. 
I  believe  I  have;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  more  than  one?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Has  anybody  else  an  account  there  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  the  amount  of  your  account?  A.  Less  than  $3,000, 
I  think. 

Q.  Any  other  savings  bank?     A.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Q.  What  other  savings  bank?     A.  The  Seaman's. 

Q.  What  is  your  account  there?     A.  Less  than  fl,000. 

Q.  Any  other  savings  bank?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  What  other  savings  bank?     A.  The  Dry  Pock. 

Q.  AVhat  is  your  account  there?    A.  Less  than  §2,000. 

Q.  And  the  other  savings  bank?  A.  I  do  nut  recollect  any 
other. 

Q.  Wouldn't  you  know  if  you  had  any?  A.  T  think  I  would; 
yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  you  had  no  other  account  with  a  savings 
bank?     A.  I  am  not  sure. 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  your  doubt?  A,  My  wife  might  have 
an  account.  S 
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Q.  How  many  savings  banks  has  she  accounts  in?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Well,  the  accounts  that  she  has  have  been  derived  from 
your  money?     A  No,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Why,  she  had  no  property  of  her  own  when  you  married 
her?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  She  has  been  in  no  business  since?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Anything  thing  she  has  acquired  she  has  acquired  through 
you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  she  get  it?     A,  Went  for  it 

Q,  To  Mr.  Freeee  at  the  Gilsey  House?    A.  No;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  go  for  it?  A,  She  went  to  Peterhead, 
Scotland. 

Q.  Peterhead,   Scotland?     A.  Yes,   air. 

Q.  How  much  did  she  get  for  going  to  Peterhead,  Scotland? 
'A,  She  got  $5,000  that  trip,  and  there  is  something  coming  to 
ker  stiU. 

Q.  How  much  did  the  brother  get  that  is  in  the  drygooda 
store  on  Broadway?    A.  I  don't  know,  sir, 

Q.  He  is  a  salesman  there  for  Dakin  &  Miller?  A.  I  believe 
ke  is. 

Q.  He  has  not  derived  a  great  deal  of  money  from  Peterhead, 
Scotland?    A.  Possibly  not 

Q.  He  is  working  for  a  very  small  salary  there?  A.  I  don't 
know  what  he  is  working  for. 

Q.  He  has  not  got  many  accounts  in  the  savings  banks  in 
New  York,  derived  from  Peterhead,  Scotland?  A.  I  don't  know 
anything  about  his  accounts. 

Q.  Where  did  your  wife  get  the  immense  diamond  cross  she 
has  worn?    A.  She  don't  wear  a  diamond  cross. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  never  wore  a  diamond  cross?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  would  not 

Q.  Don't  you  know  if  she  wore  a  diamond  cross?    A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  never  saw  your  wife  while  yoo  vrere 
captain  of  the  Tenderloin  wearing  a  diamond  cross?  A.  I  would 
not  swear  it;  she  may  have  worn  it. 

Q,  And  don't  you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  will  yoo 
dare  deny  it,  that  that  diamond  cross  came  from  a  notorious 
woman  in  the  Tenderloin?  A.  I  will  deny  it,  and  brand  it  as  a 
lie,  whether  it  comes  from  you  or  anybody  else. 
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Q.  You  would  not  dare  to  trace  that  diamond  cross?  A,  Yon 
can  trace  it;  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  I  don't  know  that 
she  has  got  one.  ' 

Q.  You  will  not  Bwear  she  hasn't  any?  A.  I  will  swear  she 
hasn't 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  had  when  you  were  captain  of  the 
Tenderloin?    A,  I  don't  know  whether  she  had  or  not. 

Q.  Could  your  wife  have  worn  a  large  diamond  cross  while 
you  were  captain  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  you  know  nothing  of 
it?    A.  I  won't  swear  either  way. 

Q,  I  ask  you,  Inspector  Williams,  to  trace  that  diamond  crc^s 
with  me,  will  you,  to  its  source?  A.  I  never  knew  that  she 
had  one. 

Q.  But  you  won't  swear  she  did  not  wear  one?  A.  She  ma^ 
have  worn  one;  yes. 

Q,  You  think  it  possible  that  a  wife  could  wear  so  Targe  audi 
conspicuous  an  article  of  jewelry  as  a  diamond  cross  on  many] 
occasions,  without  her  husband  knowing  it,  and  seeing  it?  A. 
She  could  have  borrowed  it 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  how  she  got  it;  I  am  asking  you  if  yon 
think  a  wife  could  wear  such  a  large  and  conspicuous  an  article 
of  jewelry  as  a  diamond  cross  and  her  husband  not  know  itt 
A'.  Yes. 

Q.  She  could?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  she  did,  and  you  not  know  it?  A.  Yesj 
t^e  might 

Q.  Did  the  diamond  cross  come  from  the  same  place  thai 
your  large  diamond  ring  came  from  that  you  used  to  wear?  Al 
I  have  no  large  diamond  ring. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  have,  but  what  you  Had?  'Ji. 
That  is  the  only  one  I  ever  wore. 

Q.  All  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  have 
thrown  off  their  article  of  jewelry  since  the  member  of  the 
detective  force  was  found  with  a  watch  in  his  pocket  in  tbi» 
court-room?    A.  I  know  nothing  of  it,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  diamond  ring?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  How  long  ago?    A.  I  have  been  wearing  it  15  years. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  lai^  diamond  ring  while  yon  were 
captain  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  which  you  have  not  worn  since 
tills  committee  has  been  in  session?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  wear  a  diamond  ring  when  you  were  captaiB 
of  the  Tenderloin?  A.  Yes;  I  wore  that  one  (indicating  ring 
on  his  finger};  I  bought  it;  that  is  the  only  one  I  ever  wore. 

^,  Did  you  ever  wear  any  other  ring  than  the  one  on  your 
finger?    A.  Yes;  I  wore  a  monogram  ring, 

Q.  Where  is  that  monogram?     A.  It  is  home,  I  presume. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  ring  that  you  took  ofl:  Mrs.  riatol's 
finger?    A.  I  never  took  one  off  her  fingers. 

Q.  How  do  you  know?    A.  Because  I  don't  know  the  woman. 

Q  You  did  not  know  the  keeper  of  the  house  102  and  101 
SVest  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  Mo,  sir. 

Q.  I  suppose  you  will  say  you  don't  know  the  French  Madam? 
'A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  her  quite  a  long  time?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never 
knew  the  French  Madam. 

Q.  But  you  said  now  you  knew  her?  A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not 
know  her.  j 

Q.  You  did  not  tnow  the  French  Madam?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  her?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say,  Inspector  Williams,  that  you  never 
knew  Madam  Parot?    A.  Yes,  sir;  I  knew  her. 

Q.  That  was  the  French  Madam?    A.   No,   sir. 

Q.  How  many  French  Madams  were  there?    A.  Three. 

Q.  It  is  hard  for  me  to  locate  each  French  Madam  to  ask 
you  about;  she  waa  known  as  the  French  Madam?  A.  Yes; 
she  was. 

Q.  Why  did  you  tell  me  you  did  not  know  her?  A.  Because 
Bhe  was  Dutch. 

Ql  Then  you  must  have  known  her  pretty  intimately  to  find 
out  her  origin?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not  find  out  her  origin. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  she  was  Dutch?  A.  I  heard  her  talk 
in   German. 

Q.  Did  you  understand  it?  A.  I  can  distinguish  it  from 
French. 

Q.  May  she  not  have  been  French  and  talked  German?  A. 
She  may  have  known  French. 

Q.  She  may  have  known  German?  A.  Yes;  and  may  have 
known  French,  too. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  she  was  not  French  and  not  German? 
A.  I  heard  people  say  she  was  German. 

Q.  She  was  notoriously  known  as  the  French  Madam,  In- 
spector Williams?    A.  No;  not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.   You   know  she  waa   a  notorious   proprietress?    A.   Her 
,  Eurrett,  was  the  first  French  Madam. 
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Q,  What  Frencli  woman  did  yoa  get  the  two  New  Jersej 
cows  from?  A.  I  never  got  one  from  them;  I  never  had  two 
New  Jersey  cows;  tht^e  I  have  now  I  bought  one  at  flO  and 
raised  a  calf, 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  get  two  jows  from; 
Jersey  as  a  present?  A.  Yes;  positively;  and  any  man  that 
says  I  did  lies,  ""  , 

Q.   Or   anyone  for   you?    A.   No,   sir. 
Q.  Or  any  member  of  your  family?    A.  No  ,sir. 
Q.  Or  any  connection  of  yours?    A.  Or  any  connection  of 
mine. 

Q.  And  two  such  cows  did  not  go  to  yoop  place  at  Cos  Cob? 
A.  No,  sir;  they  did  not;  I  never  owned  a  Jersey  cow. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  when  Belle  Taylor,  otherwise  known  aa 
Madam  Blood,  bought  out  the  French  Madam?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Tou  know  the  woman  I  have  reference  to?    A.  Yes. 
Q.  Belle  Taylor?    A.  Tea. 

Q.  You  know  of  her,  and  know  of  her  raising  cows,  don'f 
you?     A.  That  I  see  in  the  papers, 

Q.  Didn't  you  say  a  while  ago  she  had  broken  her  leg  aH 
she  was  all  safe?    A.  Not  until  I  heard  it  here. 

Q,  Did  you  say  that  to  anyone,  that  you  are  safe,  as  she 
had  broken  her  leg?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  about  her  purchasing  that  property?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  purchasing  it  for  the  purpose  of  running  a  house 
of  ill-fame?    A,  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  You  knew  there  was  $30,000  paid  for  that  property?  '& 
I  did  not  know  $30,000  or  30,000   cents. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  when  the  French  Madam  put  eleotrlo 
lights  in  front  of  her  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  remember  complaints  went  from  all  the  other  Madams 
in  the  neighborhood?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  remember  they  put  up  board-fences  on  their  stoopa 
BO  visitors  could  go  in  without  being  detected?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  remember  Dualap  was  sent  for,  and  he  took  up  a  con- 
tribution from  all  the  madams  of  ?S0O  apiece  to  compel  the 
French  Madam  to  take  the  electric-lights  away?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  deny  everything?  A.  No, 
sir, 

Q.  Tou  will  even  deny  you  took  the  pigeons  from  Delmonico's? 
A'.  What? 
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Q.  Don't  yon  understand  me?     A.  Pigeons  from  Delmonico's? 

Q.  That  is  what  I  said?  A.  No;  I  never  had  any  pigeons  from 
Delmonico's. 

Q.  Will  you  deny  to  any  one  —    a.  Why,  you  are  romancing. 

Q.  Inspector,  you  deny  it?    A.  Certainly,  I  do. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  pigeon  is?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  is  it?    A.  It  is  a  bird. 

Q.  The  peculiar  bird  that  flew  in  the  neighborhood  from 
Charley  Delmonico's  to  the  station-house  is  the  pigeon  I  mean? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  called  a  pigeon?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  this  the  first  time  you  heard  of  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That,  whenever  Delmonicos  had  fairs  and  entertainments, 
and  wanted  an  officer,  it  was  the  custom  of  Charley  Delmonico 
to  send  to  the  station-house  an  envelope  directed  to  the  captain 
or  sergeant  in  charge,  with  the  request  for  an  offlcer  that  night 
and  a  $5-bill  in  it?    A.  Never  heard  of  it  . 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  sergeants  at  the  station-house 
cursing  you  for  being  a  mean  fellow,  and  that  you  were  gobbl- 
ing money  enough  outside,  without  holding  that  |l5-bill?  A,. 
No,  sir. . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  wait  on  the  steps  of  the  station-house,  and 
■wait  for  the  Delmonico's  messenger?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  put  the  bill  in  your  pocket?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  take  the  Telegram  the  night  before  and  look 
to  see  whether  they  would  hold  a  meeting?  A.  I  read  the 
Telegram  ? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  read  the  society  events  in  the  Telegram  in 
order  that  you  could  lie  in  wait  for  the  messenger  from  Del- 
monico's with  the  pigeon?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  not  that  perquisite  of  the  sergeant  at  the  desk?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  never  heard  of  it.  . 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  corruption  money  paid  in  that  precinct? 
A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  never  heard  of  a  disorderly-house  in  that  precinct? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Or  a  dive?     A.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  a  dive. 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  I  mean?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  that  a  new  term  to  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it  before?     A.  I  have  heard  of  it;  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  In  this  investigation,  for  the  first  time?  A.  Yes;  I  have 
heard  of  it  before  the  investigation. 

Q.  What  did  you  understand  it  to  mean  before  this  investiga- 
tion?    A.  I  don't  know  what  it  means.  , 

Q.  Do  you  tnow  anything  about  dives  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  And  you,  an  inspector  of  police  here,  under  the  solemnity 
•  of  your  oath,  very  many  years  on  the  New  York  police  depart- 
ment, say  here  under  oath,  before  this  Senate  committee,  and  in 
the  hearing  of  these  people,  state  that  you  do  not  know  what 
a  dive  is?  A.  That  is  correct;  I  do  not  know  what  a  dive  is 
as  applied. . 

Q.  That  is  all;  you  have  answered  my  question;  by  the  way, 
while  I  think  of  it,  you  remember  that  presentation  of  an  album 
that  was  made  to  you  at  Lyric  Hall?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  it?    A.  An  album. 

Q.  Costing  how  much?     A.  I  think  }2,500. 

ii.  Who  presented  it  to  you?    A.  Jerome  Buck. 

Q.  Did  Jerome  Buck  buy  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Who  bought  it?     A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  This  presentation  was  made  at  the  public  meeting  at  Lyric 
Hall?    A   Yes. 

Q.  What  was  it  for  —  in  recognition  of  your  virtues?  A.  It 
was,  I  presume  so,  a  leaning  that  way;  it  was  signed,  Mr.  GK>ff, 
by  all  the  Supreme  and  Superior  Court  judges  of  this  county; 
by  all  the  criminal  judges  of  this  county  and  by  the  principal 
business  men  in  the  Twenty-ninth  precinct;  it  was  after  com- 
plaints were  dismissed  against  me. 

Q.  W^hat  complaints  was  dismissed  against  you?  A.  It  waa 
one  of  those  complaints,  I  think,  that  the  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation complained  in  Twenty-seventh  street. 

Q.  W^as  that  complaint  dismissed?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  dismissed?  A.  Stand  off  of  two  and  two 
politically, 

Q.  Then  it  was  on  political  grounds?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know; 
one  of  them  changed  his  mind  two  or  three  days  afterward  and 
voted  for  my  promotion. 

Q.  Even  though  he  said  he  would  not  vote  for  your  promotion 
uutil  you  explained  how  you  got  your  great  wealth;  do  you  re- 
member he  stated  publicly  in  the  Evening  Post  that  he  never 
wonld  vote  for  yoo  until  you  explained  how  you  obtained  your 
great  wealth?    A.  It  may  have  been  put  in  the  Evening  Post 
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Q.  Did  yo\i  see  auytliifi'  stiitemeui  made  by  tlie  same  Commis- 
Bioner,  Vourhiis,  tliat  the  reaouii  be  voLed  for  joui'  promotion 
was  to  get  jou  removed  from  tlie  infamous  Tenderloin  district? 
A.  1  don't  know  tliat  lie  made  liiat. 

-    Q.  Did  jou  ever  tnow  that  Buch  a  statement  as  that  was  pub- 
lished?   A.  !No,  sir. 

(j.  Did  jou  ever  hear  such  a  statement  as  that  attributed  to 
him?    A.  Ho,  sir. 

Q  Did  you  ever  see  it  published  in  the  newspapers?  A.  Not 
as  I  recollect. 

Q.-\Vill  jou  swear  you  did  not  see  it  published?  A.  1  won't 
swear  anything  about  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  —  here  the  other  day  joa 
swore  you  got  your  impressions  from  them?  A.  I  want  to  read 
that  impression. 

Q.  And,  now,  you  say  you  won't  say  anything  at  all  about 
newspapers?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  simply  swear  as  a  matter  of  convenience  what  suits 
you  and  what  does  not?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  see  in  the  public  newspapers  in 
this  city  a  statement  from  Commissioner  Voorhia  that  the 
reason  he  voted  for  you  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  inspector 
was  that  he  wanted  to  have  you  removed  from  the  infamous 
Tenderloin?     A,  I  never  heard  of  it,  and  never  saw  it. 

Q.  It  was  never  brought  to  your  attention?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Tou  say  that  was  a  stand-off;  two  commissioners  voted  for 
your  dismissal?  A.  Yes,  sir;  ome  of  them  would  never  vote  any 
other  way;  if  I  had  wings  he  would  not. 

Q.  And  one  wrote  an  opinion?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Against  you?    A,  Yes;  that  is  the  same  ooe. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  That  was  Commissioner  McLean?     A.  No,   sir;  Fitz-John 
Porter;  when  he  was  appointed  commissioner,  I  said  he  ought 
to  have  been  hung  25  years  before  that,  and  he  did  n5t  like  it 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ! 

Q.  How  many  stand-offs  were  there  in  the  board  altogether? 
A.  I  could  not  tell  you;  you  seem  to  have  a  better  record 
than  I  have, 

Q.  We  try  to  keep  an  honest  record?  A.  And  eoi  have  I;  I 
have  asked  for  one. 
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Q.  Tou  knew  you  could  not  get  it  when  you  asked  (op  it? 
A.  That  I  did  not  know.  < 

Q.  And  these  two  commissioners  that  you  have  called  a 
"  stand-off,"  Pitz  John  Porter  and  Voorhls,  voted  you  guilty? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  On  seven  of  the  nine  charges?    A.  That  may  be. 

Q.  There  were  nine  charges;  one  was  withdrawn,  the  other 
they  acquitted  you  on  and  on  the  seven  they  voted  you  guilty? 
A.  I  don't  know  how  many  there  was. 

Q.  And  you  are  inditferent?  A.  It  was  specifications,  not 
charges;  there  was  one  charge. 

Q.  What  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  signed  that  presenta- 
tion?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you  without  looking  it  over. 

Q.  How  many  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  signed  that 
presentation?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  How  many  justices  of  the  criminal  court  signed  that 
presentation?  A.  It  was  signed  by  Gildersleeve;  I  think  by 
Eeeorder  Smyth;  I  could  not  tell  you,  Mr,  Ooff. 

Q.  Any  other  judges  whose  names  you  can  remember?  A. 
Oh,  yes;  Judge  Lawrence  and  Van  Brunt;  I  could  not  —  I  will 
bring  the  thing  down  for  you  if  you  want  to  see  it. 

Q.  You  have  given  us  as  nearly  as  you  can  I'eeollect?  A, 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  any  justice  of  any  court  subscribed  one 
dollar  to  get  up  that  album  for  you?    A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  that  album  was  subscribed  by  the 
gamblers  and  disorderly-house  keepers  of  the  [irecinct?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  do  not 

•    Q.  Don't  you  know  Newburger,  the  jeweler,  was  the  man  that 
got  the  subscriptions?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  the  man  got  it  up,  was  he  not?    A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  "WTio  got  it  up?    A,  A  man  of  the  name  of  Brady. 

Q.  Who  was  Brady?  A.  He  made  it  his  business  getting  np 
such  things. 

Q.  Writing  and  penmanship?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  did  the  work,  but  he  did  not  get  it  up?  A.  I  don't 
know  who  got  it  up. 

Q,  In  relation  to  the  charges  against  you  at  that  time,  I  read 
an  extract  from  the  letter  of  the  mayor  of  this  city.  Mayor 
Hewitt,  to  the  board  of  police  commissioners:  ".4s  you  aie  aware 
1  have  transmitted  to  you  many  complaints  in  regard  to  places  of 
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evil  resort  in  the  Nineteenth  precinct.  As  a  rule  the  reports  re- 
turned to  me  have  heen  unsatisfactory,  and  yet  it  is  notorious 
that  the  law  is  openly  violated  in  that  prechicT,  to  such  sn  ex- 
tent as  to  make  a  common  scandal.  I  have  refrained  heretofore 
from  any  positive  action  in  regard  to  the  complaints  submitted 
to  me,  because  I  felt  sure  that  the  time  would  come  when  the 
personal  observation  of  the  commissioners  of  police  and  the  facts 
known  to  them  would  lead  to  a  radical  reform  of  the  places  com- 
plained of  in  the  precinct.  This  opportunity  is  now  offered,  and 
I  urge  upon  the  commissioners  that  this  investigation  be  as 
thorough  and  the  purification  of  the  precinct  made  as  Bubstan- 
tal  as  it  will  allow ; "  when  Mayor  Hewitt  wrote  that  letter,  and 
when  he  said  that  the  law  was  openly  violated  in  that  precinct 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  a  common  scandal,  did  he  write 
what  was  true  or  what  was  false?  A.  He  may  have  wrote  what 
he  thought  was  true. 

Q.  Did  he?     A.  There  was  disorderly-houses. 

Q.  Did  he  write  what  was  true  or  false?    A.  Part  of  it  is  true. 

Q.  When  he  said,  when  he  used  those  words  it  "  is  notorious 
that  the  law  is  openly  violated  in  your  precinct  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  a  common  scandal,"  was  that  true  or  false  at 
the  time  it  was  written?    A.  It  is  not  true,  I  think. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  you  think;  I  ask  yon  for  the  truth;  was 
it  true  OP  was  it  false??    A.  I  do  not  think  it  was  true. 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  false?    A.  It  was  not  true. 

Q.  And  Mayor  Hewitt  is  another  of  that  very  many  men  that 
have  lied  against  you?     A.  I  don't  know  as  he  lied  against  me. 

Q.  He  wrote  an  untruth  when  he  said  that?  A,  I  never  seen 
OP  heard  of  that 

Q.  He  wrote  an  untruth  when  he  said  that  the  law  was  violated 
to  the  extent  of  making  a  common  scandal?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Did  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  when  they  said  you  were 
uniit  for  your  position  and  a  disgrace  to  the  police  service,  did 
they  present  a  truth  or  a  falsehood?  A.  They  made  a  present- 
men  t. 

Q,  Did  they  present  a  truth  or  falsehood?  A.  You  will  have 
to  ask  them.  * 

Q.  I  ask  you,  sir;  did  they  present  a  truth  or  a  falsehood?  Al 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  not  true. 

Q.  They  presented  an  untruth?  A.  In  that  presentment  it 
was  an  untruth;  yes. 
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Q.  In  that  presentment  —  that  was  awaj  back  as  far  as  1883? 
A.  I  don't  know  when  it  was. 

Q.  You  know  the  presentment  I  have  reference  to?  A.  There 
was  a  presentment;  I  don't  know  when. 

Q.  You  know  when  jou  were  called  by  name  (no  answer.) 

Q.  "  While  we  hesitate  to  prefer  a  criminal  charge  by  way  of 
iudictments  against  these  captains,  we  earnestly  recommend 
and  urge  Captain  Williams  and  Captain  Allaire  be  removed 
from  their  positions,  and  from  the  force,  on  account  of  their 
manifest  unfitness."  Do  you  remember  that  presentment,  on 
May  3,  1883?  A.  There  was  a  presentment;  I  don't  recollect 
the  wording  of  it 

Q.  That  is  the  wording  of  it;  again  they  say  in  the  same  pre- 
sentment: "  Captain  Williams  permits  these  places  to  remain 
undisturbed  and  open  within  almost  a  stone's  throw  of  his  pre- 
cinct station-house,  leaving  it  to  the  public-spirited  citizens  to 
obtain  that  evidence  which  he  ought  to  obtain  through  his  own 
detectives."  Did  they  present  what  was  true  or  untrue  in  that 
presentment?    A.  I  didn't  understand  that. 

Q.  I  will  read  it  again,  I  will  also  commence  further  back. 
"  From  the  statement  furnished  to  the  police  department  by 
Captain  Williams  on  the  29th  of  January,  1883,  a  copy  of  which 
ia  hereto  annexed,  it  appears  that  he  has  for  some  months  been 
aware  that  these  premises  a-bove  referred  to,  as  well  as  many 
other  places,  were  reputed  to  be  regular  gambling  dens;  and 
that  he  was  also  aware  of  the  names  of  the  owners  of  the  estab- 
lishments, their  landlords,  and  the  nature  of  the  gaming  reputed 
to  be  carried  on  at  the  several  places,  and  yet  either  from  lament- 
able incapacity  or  neglect  of  dutj-,  Captain  Williams  permits 
these  places  to  remain  undisturbed  and  open  within  almoBt  a 
stone's  throw  of  his  precinct  station-house,  leaving  it  to  the  pub- 
lic-spirited citizens  to  obtani  that  evidence  which  he  ought  to 
obtain  through  his  own  detectives."  When  the  grand  jury  of 
this  county  made  that  presentment,  did  they  present  what  wa» 
true  or  what  was  false?    A.  It  was  not  true. 

Q.  Then  it  w^  false?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  presentment  of  the  grand  jury  was  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  that  grand  jury,  and  was  presented  in  court  under 
their  oaths  as  grand  jurors;  and  you  say  they  presented  what 
was  false?    A.  It  was  nntme.        ,    ' 
li.  695 
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Q.  Then  it  was  false?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  this  presentmeut  of  the  grand  jury  was  by  tlie 
unanimous  vote  of  that  grand  jury,  and  was  presented  in  court 
under  their  oaths  as  grand  jurors,  and  you  say  they  presented 
what  was  false?    A.  It  was  untrue. 

Q.  Then  it  was  false?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Then  you  did  not  make  a  report  to  police  headquarters  of 
the  notorious  gambling  dens  referred  to?  A.  I  may  have  made 
a  report;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Q.  Then  the  grand  jury  were  not  mistaken  there?  A.  That 
part  may  have  been  true. 

Q.  That  was  true?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  you  permitted  them  to  open;  was  that  true  or  false? 
A.  It  was  false. 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  the  cases  to  the  department?  A.  1 
was  required  under  the  rules. 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  close  them?    A.  I  closed  all  I  could, 

Q.  Why  did  you  not  close  these  ones  that  you  reported? 
A.  Because  I  hadn't  got  to  them  yet. 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  them?  A.  Because  I  was  required 
under  the  rules. 

Q.  You  knew  of  their  existence?  A.  I  supposed  they  were 
tiiere.  ; 

Q.  If  you  only  supposed,  you  wouldn't  have  reported  them? 
A.  The  oflQcers  reported  them. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  have  reported  them,  as  captain,  if  you  did 
not  know  Ihoy  were  there?     A,  I  took  the  officers'  report. 

Q,  I  understand  abont  that;  when  you  make  a  report  to 
your  department,  Inspector  Williams,"  you  assume  the  full  re- 
sponsibility of  that  report,  do  yon  not  —  you  assume  full 
responsibility  for  that  report?  A.  The  report  the  officers  give 
to  me  I  take  for  true. 

Q.  Do  you  assume  full  responsibility  for  the  report?  b.. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  when  you  made  this  report  to  the  department,  you 
assnmed  full  responsibility  for  it?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  And  you  made  that  report  to  Superintendent  Walling 
on  the  9th  of  January,  1883?    A.  I  don't  know  when  I  made  it. 

Q.  This  is  when  you  made  it?  A.  They  were  made  every 
three  montha  < 

Q.  "  Report  of  alleged  gambling-houses,  red  and  black 
games  and  policy  in  this  precinct.  Respectfully,  Captain  Alex- 
ander S.  Williams."     That  is  the  report  you  made,  and  the 
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report  which  the  grand  jury  attached  to  their  presentment, 
and  you  give  here  the  locations,  the  names,  the  owners,  the 
agents,   and   their   residences   in  this   report?    A.   Yes,   sir. 

Q.  Of  these  alleged  gambling-houses,  you  put  it,  and  alleged 
red  and  black  and  policy  —  what  is  red  and  black?  A.  I  really 
couldn't  tell  you,  Mr.  GofE;  I  never  seen  the  game  played. 

Q.  Why  did  you  use  the  terms?  A.  I  suppose  it  was  given 
to  me  in  the  report 

Q.  You  acted  simply  on  the  information  to  you  without 
knowing?    A,  Yea. 

Q,  You  are  as  ignorant  of  that  as  you  are  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  dive  "  ?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  When  you  used  thei  term  "  gambling-house,"  did  you 
know  what  that  meant?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  When  you  used  the  term  "  policy,"  did  you  know  what 
that  meant?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Did  you  proceed  against  anyone  whose  name  is  here?  A. 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  take,  for  instance,  the  name  of  John  Daly, 
39  West  Twenty-ninth  st^t;  di|i3(  yom  .close  John  Daly's 
gambling-house?    A.  I  think  I  raided  it  once  or  twice. 

Q.  Did  you  close  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  I  will  take  the  name  of  Mike  Murray,  Big  Mike,  13,  West 
Twenty-eighth  street;  did  you  close  Mike  Murray's  place?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Closed  it  altogether?    A.  Yes,  mp. 

Q.  Kept  it  closed?    A,  Well,  didn't  open  afterward'. 

Q.  It  was  running  when  you  made  the  report?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
it  must  have  been. 

Q.  When  did  yon  close  it?    A.  I  couldn't  give  you  the  date; 

Q.  Did  you  arrest  anyone?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  anyone  convicted?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  Mike  Murray  had  other  places  besides  that  one; 
did  yon  close  the  other  places?     A.  That  is  the  only  one  I  had. 

Q.  There  is  another  here,  516  Sixth  avenue,  Michael  Mur- 
ray?   A.  That  I  don't  recollect 

Q.  That  is  your  report  here?    A.  Well,  I  don't  recollect  it 

Q.  Did  yoH  close  that?  A.  I  don't  recoJlect  of  its  running 
there.  ; 

Q.  Why  did  you  report  it  if  you  don't  recollect  it?.  A.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  reported  to  me. 

Q.  And  here  was  Mattie  Corbett;  did  you  close  Mattie  Cor- 
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bett's  place,  60  West  Thirtieth  street?     A.  I  don't  recollect  the 
number. 

Q.  You  report  it  as  a  matter  of  fact;  John  Daly's  place  has 
Dcvei'  been  closed?  A.  I  have  been  away  from  there  eight 
years,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  But,  during  your  captaincy?    A.  Oh,  yes;  it  was. 
Q.  That  is  not  in  your  precinct  how;  in  your  inspection  dis- 
trict?   A,  No,  sir,  ' 

Q.  You  have  had  but  one  inspection  district  since  you  left 
the  Tenderloin?  A.  Yes,  sir;  about  the  closing  of  Mike  Murray's 
place,  Mr.  Goff,  the  evidence  was  procured  by  a  reporter  of  the 
Kew  York  World;  tJie  evidence  against  the  place  was  procured 
by  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  World. 

Q.  And  the  reporter  of  the  ^ew  York  World  could  secure  the 
evidence  that  you,  the  great  captain  of  the  Tenderloin,  and  all 
your  policemen  could  not  procure?  A.  He  did  at  that  time 
get   the   evidence. 

Q.  Which  you  could  not  get?     A.  No. 
<i.  And  didn't  want?    A,  I  don't  know  about  that 
<J.  You  didn't  try?    A,  I  have  tried. 
Q.'  But  you  could  not  successfully?    A.  No. 
Q.  Why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  measure  now  for  the  police 
department  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  employ  the  reporters  of 
the  New  Yort  newspapers  to  obtain  evidence  for  them?     A, 
There  are  some  of  them  very  bright  men. 

Q.  Wouldn't  it  be  a  good  scheme,  inspector?  A.  First  rate, 
'  Q.  In  fact  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
quires considerable  assistance?  A.  Well,  no;  not  if  there  is 
anything  to  do, 

Q.  When  there  is  something  to  do  requiring  skill  and  honesty. 
they  have  to  look  to  the  reporters  of  the  newspaper  press  to 
procure  it  for  them?     A,  Not  always. 

Q.  In  this  case?  A.  In  this  case  it  was  obtained  by  the 
World;  I  went  to  the  World;  that  is,  asked  the  editor  if  he 
would  give  me  the  use  of  that  reporter;  he  said,  "'Yes;"  we 
went  to  Jefferson  Market;  1  hired  a  cab  to  go  to  Jefferson 
Market;  the  reporter  was  lame;  and  got  a  warrant  and  raided 
the  house  that  night 

Q.  What  did  you  find?     A.  I  found.  I  don't  know  how  many 
people,  and  some  gambling  implements. 
Q.  What  did  you  find?    A.  I  don't  know. 
Q.  Who  did  you  arrest?    A.  Mike  Murray  and  a"  number  of 
other  people. 
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Q.  What  became  of  Mike  Murray  when  he  was  arrested?  A. 
That  I  don't  know;  he  was  Held  to  bail. 

Q.  You  arrested  Mike  Murray  that  night,  did  you?  A.  Yes,' 
sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  case?    A.  He  was  held  to  baiL 

Q.'  Did  you  make  a  complaint  against  him?  A.  No,  sir;  the 
reporter  did. 

Q.  But  you  were  the  police  ofBcer  in  the  case?  I  was  the 
oificer  iu  the  case;  yes.  . 

Q.  And  the  reporter  made  a  complaint  against  him?  A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  And  he  was  heia  to  bail?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  what  judge?    A.  Tliat  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  In  Jefferson  Market?    A.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  In  how  much  money?    A.  I  think  $500  or  $1,000. 

Q.  And  that  is  the  last  of  the  case?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.What  became  of  it?    A.  It  went  to  the  grand  jury. 

Q.  What  became  of  it  there?    A,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it?  A.  Except 
what  the  complainant  told  me. , 

Q.  And  Mike  Murray's  gambling-place  like  the  brook  rolled 
on  forever?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  continued?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  did  not  open  after  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Moved  to  another  place?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  gambling  implements?  A.  Sent  to 
the  property  clerk,  I  think. 

Q.  That  was  not  one  of  the  places  you  tipped  off?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Oomstoek  ever  complain  to  you  about  tipping  ofE 
places?     A.  No,  sir 

Q.  Did  he  charge  that  the  warrants  he  had  obtained  against 
gambling-houses  in  that  precinct  had  been  tipped  off?  A.  No, 
sir. .  I 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  charge  that?  A.  He  may 
have. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  make  it  in  your  presence 
at  Jefferson  Market?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A,  I  heard  of  a  case  in  Thirty- 
second  street, 

Q.  That  was  tipped  off?    A.  That  was  said  he  tipped  off. 
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Q.  And  that  he  could  not  get  the  arrest  as  his  warrant  called 
for?  A.  That  I  don't  know;  but  I  would  say  atout  this  re- 
porter, sir  —  i  ^ 

Q.  I  think  we  have  had  enough?    A.  All  right 

Q,  We  have  the  fact  established  that  a  reporter  of  the  news- 
paper press  of  i'ew  York  was  able  to  get  what  you  and  your 
detectives  could  not  get?  A.  He  would  get  in  any  place,  that 
fellow  would. 

Mr.  GoEf.— Is  Mr.  Eosenfeld  here?  . 

Mr.  Kosenf eld. —  Yes,  sir.  . 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  that  man  (pointing  to  Eosenfeld)?  A, 
I  don't  know  him.  | 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him?     A.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  your  office  at  headquarters?  A,  I 
can  not  place  him. 

Q.  You  watched  him  when  he  came  intti  this  court-room? 
A.  Me? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  never  saw  him  before?  A.  I  can 
not  say  that  I  did;  I  didn't  do  any  watchinii  today. 

Q.  Any  more  than  you  did  in  the  Tenderloin  when  the  news- 
paper reporter  got  into  a  gambling  hell?  A.  I  suppose  I  done 
a  little  more  up  there. 

Q.  You  remember  that  man,  by  the  way,  branching  off  into 
another  line,  inspector;  this  young  man  was  a  decent  citizen 
of  this  city;  he  visited  your  office  at  police  headquarters  in 
reference  to  a  complaint  he  had  to  make  aj^ainst  one  of  your 
ofljcei's,  one  of  your  subordinates?    A.  He  may  have. 

Q.  Do  yon  remember  asking  him  how  much  money  he  was 
prepared  to  give  to  settle  the  case?    A,  No,  sir. 

(J.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  yon  swear  you  did  not?     A.  i'es,  sir. 

Q.  If  he  say  so  he  will  lie?    A.  Yes;  positively. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  hira,  when  he  said  that  he  had 
no  money  and  would  give  no  money,  that  he  has  a  right  as  a 
citizen,  telling  him  to  get  out  of  there,  the  "damned  Sheeny?" 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  T^'ill  yon  swear  you  did  not  use  such  words  to  him?  X, 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  to  Mm  that  you  were  sick 
and  tired,  or  words  to  that  effect  of  hearing  from  such  people; 
the  people  who  killed  Christ?    A.  Never  used  such  a  word. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  if  he  swears  so  lie  will  lie?    A.  Yes,  &ir. 

Q.  Did  .vou  know  wliile  jou  were  in  the  Teuderloin  the  house 
kept  by  Laura  Howard,  104  West  Thirty-second  street?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  house  of  prostitution?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  liept  by  Julia  Prescott?  A.  I  ar- 
rested the  owner  of  that  house. 

Q.  We  will  get  to  that;  did  you  Ifnow  tlie  house  of  Julia 
Prescott;  103  West  Twenty-fifth  street?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Ever  hear  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  reported  it?    A,  I  may  haye;  I  don't  recoHect  it. 

Q.  You  reported  it;  I  have"  your  report,  you  reported  it  as  a 
house  of  prostitution?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reporting  the  house  of  Annie  Ouzzins, 
29  East  Twenty-seventh  street?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  You  reported  it,  inspector,  to  Superintendent  Murray?  A. 
Very  likely;  if  it  was  there  I  did. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reporting  the  house  of  Mary  Eussell,  23 
East  Twenty-seventh  street?    A,  If  it  is  on  that  report  it  is  true. 

Q.  This  is  your  report?    A.  Correct. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  reporting  the  house  of  Jennie  Schoen, 
54  W^est  Twenty-eighth  street?  A.  I  think  there  was  a  house 
there  for  a  wMle. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  house  of  Bessie  Williams,  118  West 
Twenty-ninth  street?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  It  was  there  and  In  your  report?    A.  That  is  correct  then. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  house  of  Maria  Brown,  109  West 
Twenty-ninth  street?     A.  If  it  is  on  that  report. 

Q.  You  reported  it  to  Superintendent  Murray?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  the  bouse  of  Lizzie  Eimer,  132  West 
Twenty-ninth  street?    A.  I  don't  remember  it. 

Q.  It  is  on  your  report  and  so  on,  a  number  of  houses;  with- 
out reading  the  names,  I  will  read  the  numbers  in  addition  to 
those  I  have  already  read:  27  East  Thirtieth  street.  Rose  El- 
liot; 29  East  Thirtieth  street,  Emily  Parker?  A.  Yes;  I  will 
tell  you  about  that  house. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  West  Thirty-flrst  street;  113  and 
115  West  Thirty-second  street,  two  houses;  121  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  123  West  Thirty-second  street,  135  West  Thirty- 
second  street,  136  West  Thirty-second  street,  74  West  Thirty- 
sixth  street,  106  West  Thirty-first  street,  108  West  Thirty-first 
street,  109  and  110  West  Thirty-flrst  street.  111  West  Thirty-first 
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street,  114  West  Thirtj-first  street,  117  West  Thirty-first  street, 
118  West  Thirty-first  street,  120  West  Thirty-first  street,  122 
West  Thirty-first  street,  12i  West  Thirty-first  street,  126  West 
Thirty-first  street,  109  West  Thirty-second  street,  110  West 
Thirty-second  street,  111  West  Thirty-second  street,  112  West 
Thirty-second  street,  114  West  Thirty-second  street,  117  West 
Thirty-second  street;  in  addition  to  those  there  were  running 
at  the  same  time  Nos.  14,  16,  18,  140,  142,  144,  146  West  Thirty- 
fourth  street;  140,  144,  154,  156  West  Thirty-second  street; 
113,  115  West  Thirty-first  street;  now  inspector,  after  making 
the  report,  which  I  will  not  offend  your  intelligence  by  asking 
you  if  it  is  a  complete  report?     A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  I  say  I  will  not  offend  your  intelligence  by  asking  the 
question;  but  after  making  this  report,  as  you  have  made  it,  of 
the  existence  of  these  houses,  well  known  houses,  giring  the 
names  of  the  proprietors  and  the  number  of  the  street,  how 
could  you  allow  these  houses  to  run  in  that  precinct  in  open 
violation  of  the  law,  and  perform  your  duty  as  a  police  captain? 
A.  I  was  continually  raiding  them. 

Q.  How  could  you  continually  raid  them  if,  at  the  time  you 
were  called  upon  for  this  report,  you  reported  those  houses  as 
then  in  existence?  A,  I  reported  them  as  alleged  houses  of 
prostitution;  that  the  report  says, 

Q.  Now,  we  won't  waste  time  about  alleged  houses;  we  have 
gone  over  that  ground  suEQciently. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Inspector,  a  number  of  witnesses  have  testified  on  the 
Btand  here  that  all  it  needed  on  the  part  of  the  captain  of  a 
precinct  was  to  inform  these  houses  that  were  running,  that 
he  wished  them  to  discontinue  operations,  and  that  would,  in 
itself,  close  the  houses;  that  nobody  would  dare  to  run  unless 
they  had  either  the  implied  or  the  actual  permission  of  the  cap- 
tain of  the  precinct;  hovr  do  you  account  for  that,  is  that  true 
or  false?    A.  It  is  false. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 
Q.  On  your  cross-examination  on  the  trial  for  failure  to  sup- 
press these  houses,  you  admitted  on  your  cross-examination  that 
you  bad  only  made  two  raids  before  February  10, 1886,  and  Jnne, 
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1887;  and  that  as  to  one  of  those  the  complaint  was  made  by 
an  inmate  whose  clothes  bad  been  stolen;  and  as  to  the  other, 
he  could  not  recollect  whether  or  not  the  complaint  was  made 
by  a  citizen;  here  jou  admit  on  oath  you  have  made  only  two 
raids?    A.  I  don't  recollect  what  I  testified  to  there. 

Q.  Are  you  prepared  to  testify  to  the  contrary  here?  A.  No, 
sir.    ) 

Q.  It  appears  you  admitted  that  under  oath,  is  that  true?  lA. 
It  may  have  been  true  at  that  time. 

Q,  Was  it  true  or  not?  A.  It  may  have  been  true;  if  I  swore 
to  it  that  time,  why  it  was  true. 

Q.  You  did,  that  is  the  record?    A,  That  may  be. 

Q.  And  here  you  say  you  raided  these  houses  and  you  reported 
them  by  the  score,  and  on  your  own  sworn  admission  you  aaij 
raided  two;  one  on  the  complaint  of  an  inmate,  wh<Ke  clothieB 
had  been  stolen?    A.  What  year  was  that? 

'.}  iMinng  the  period  of  1(1  months  from  February  10,  1886, 
(<i  ,Uiv.c,  1887;  duri:ijr  that  period  you  only  made  two  raids? 
A.  I  \.a8  out  of  the  preciisct  some  of  thi\t  time. 

Q.  Where?    A.  Street  cleaning  department. 

Q.  When  were  you  in  the  street  cleaning  department?  A. 
Eijihteeu  hundred  and  Fwenty-nine  to  IS-^I. 

Q.  From  1879  to  188! ;  but  this  happens  to  b^  'rom  V^ubvuary 
HI,  ]h8Gt     A.  Oh,  1886. 

<i.  To  June,  1887?     A.  A  year. 

Q.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  months?     A.  Ye9,  sir. 

Q.  And  six  or  seven  years  after  you  liad  been  in  the  ptreet 
cleaning  department?     A.  It  is  not  as  loua;  as  tliat. 

Q.  You  were  there  from  1«81  to  1SS7,  it  is  about  six  years  in 
the  rouffh?    A.  Yes,  sir,  ' 

Q.  So  we  are  not  far  apart,  five  or  six  years  imyway  after  you 
had  been  in  the  street  cleaning  department;  will  you  give  me, 
wliile  I  look  for  something  more  important,  the  dimensions  of 
yonr  yacht?  A.  She  is  53  feet  2  inches  over  all,  17  feet  3  inch^ 
beam,  7  feet  2  inches  hold,  a  draught  of  7  feet  3  inches;  she  is 
about  47  ton  —  want  the  spars? 

Q.  You  have  testified  that  you  do  not  know  what  a  dive  is; 
do  you  know  what  slums  are?  A.  I  have  heard  of  people  going 
slumming. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  slums  are?     A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  are  equally  innocent  of  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  been  innocent  all  jour  life  a.s  a  i>olieeman?  A. 
No,  sir.  j 

Q.  When  did  jou  lose  knowledge  of  what  slums  were?  A. 
Slums? 

Q.  Yes?    A,  I  don't  know  what  they  arc. 

Q.  Don't  know  what  they  are?     A.  No,  sir. 

tj.  On  your  trial  you  were  asked  the  qucMfio;),  were  there  any 
slums  in  your  precinct,  and  you  answered,  "  I  don't  understand 
what  you  call  slums,  I  am  21  years  old,  a  policeniaii,  and  I  don't 
know  what  a  slum  ia; "  was  that  true  when  you  answered  that? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  equally  true  to-day?     A.  Yps,  sir. 

Q.  I>id  you  take  command  of  the  police  force  at  the  time  of 
the  strike  on  the  East  river  around  the  Mnliory  line'.'  A.  Yes, 
sh'.  ' 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  get  from  that  strike?  A,  Not 
a  dollar 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  get  |l,000  from  tlie  company? 
A.  You  are  romancing  again.  Sir.  Goff, 

Q.  This  is  the  second  time  you  have  said  so?  A.  Positively 
no;  not  $1. 

Q.  Answer  my  f|uestion  directly?  A,  Not  |1;  tl:e  men  got 
some  money. 

Q.  I  would  suggest  to  you  right  hero,  insj-ector,  that  this  is 
not  police  headquarters,  and  that  you  are  not  on  trial  before 
the   police   commissioners?     A.   No,    sir. 

Q.  And  your  alleged  witticisms  are  out  of  place?  A.  It  ain't 
witticism  on  my  part,  but  the  thing  looks  so  foreign. 

Q.  Then  your  denial  is  the  best  an^iwer  you  can  make,  or  your 
admission,  one  or  the  other?     A.  1  will  saythe  men  got  money. 

Q.  How  much?     A.  Enough  to  get  their  meals,  one  meal  a  day. 

Q.  Who  got  the  money?  A.  The  roundsman  or  sergeant;  I 
don't  know   which. 

Q.  Did  you  handle  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  person  for  you?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  how  much  money  the  company  gave  the 
policemen?  A.  They  gave  nothing,  except  the  price  of  one  meal 
a  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  money  given  to  the  police  by  the 
steamship  company,  except  for  the  purpose  you  have  indicated? 
A.  That  was  the  only  purpose  it  was  used  for. 
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Q.  A  dollar  for  meals?    A,  I  think  it  was  about  40  cents,  40 
or  50  cents. 

Q.  That  is  a  small  matter  about  meals,  we  do  not  want  to 
quarrel  about  that;  what  I  want  to  know  is  —  what  I  wish 
to  say  here  is  that  neither  this  committee  nor  its  counsel  desire 
to  lay  any  stress  upon  a  matter  of  that  kind,  where  police 
officers  are  rendering  a  public  service  for  the  protection  of 
property  or  life  possibly,  a  mere  trifle  from  a  person  or  company 
allowing  money  for  their  meals  while  on  duty,  we  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  that;  am  I  correct,  Senators? 
Chairman  Lexow, —  Certainly,  it  Is  too  trivial  to  be  considered. 
Q.  What  we  want  to  know  is  if  the  sum  of  $1,000  did  not  go 
into  your  hands  through  some  other  hands?     A.  Not  fl. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated  or  rumored  that  you  received 
any  money  from  the  steamship  companies?     A.  No,  sir, 
Q.  Or  through  anyone  representing  them?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Do  you  remember,  inspector,  when  you  bought  the  safe 
from  Herring's  about  10  or  11  years  ago?     A.  Yes. 
Q.  How  much  did  yon  pay  for  it?     A.  Seventy  dollars. 
Q.  Where  did  you  have  it  delivered?    A.  To  my  house. 
Q.  What  use  have  you  for  a  safe  in  your  house?    A.  Keeping 
papers  in. 

Q.  What  papers?     A.  The  deeds  of  the  house. 
Q.  Does  it  take  the  whole  safe  to  keep  one  deed?    A.  No;  the 
safe  is  very  small,  though. 

Q.  Does  it  require  a  whole  safe  to  keep  one  deed,  no  matter 
how  small  it  is?     A.  No, 

Q.  What  other  purpose  did  you  need  it  for?  A.  It  might 
come  in  handy. 

Q.  With  regard  to  keeping  your  monthly  collections  in  the 
precinct?     A.  No;  I  made  no  monthly  collections. 

Q.  But  your  wardman  made  them  for  you?  A.  No;  he  did 
not. 

Q.  You  have  become  rich  upon  police  corruption?  A.  It  I 
was  rich,  Mr.  Goff,  I  wouldn't  be  here  answering  questions. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  one  day  down  at  Jefferson  Market  when 
you  had  made  a  raid,  some  gentleman,  a  man  in  this  room 
said  to  you,  "Inspector,  you  can  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  a 
brownstone-house  if  this  business  goes  on;"  do  you  remember 
that  remark?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  you  in  reply  said  that  you  were  not 
Buch  a  fool  to  invest  in  brownstone-houses,  that  you  looked 
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after  United  States  bonds,  that  this  thing  would  have  to  break 
some  day  and  that  you  would  be  sure  to  land  on  jour  feet?  A. 
Never  used  those  words  to  anybody. 

Q.  If  any  man  would  swear  to  that  here,  he  would  lie?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  or  you  either.  ', 

Q.  Inspector,  you  are  losing  your  temper?     A.  Ko;  I  am  not. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Do  not  interject  sentences  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  losing  your  temper?  A,  No;  I  am  sitting  on  a 
cake  of  ice. 

Q.  Continue  to  and  do  not  lose  your  temper?  A.  I  won't  lose 
my  temper. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  A  specific  denial,  inspector,  is  far  better 
and  carries  more  weight  than  all  the  little  argumentativei 
matters  you  may  state. 

The  Witness.— Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
any  argument. 

Q.  And,  inspector,  while  it  may  have  been  an  innocuous  re- 
mark, yet  you  were  under  oath  when  you  said  you  were  sitting 
on  a  cake  of  ice?    A.  M^'ell,  figuratively  speaking. 

Q-  Have  you  any  moneys  in  a  trust  company?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  certificates  of  trust?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Docs  your  wife  hold  any  certificates  of  trust?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  moneys  in  any  private  banking  concern?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  firm?     A.  No,  sir.  ' 

Q,  Or  in  the  keeping  of  any  person?  A.  I  forgot,  there  is  the 
Amsterdam  bank,  I  have  got  a  bank   account  there. 

Q.  That  is  a  bank  of  deposit?    A.  Tes. 

Q.  My  question  was  about  trust  companies,  so  you  are  per- 
fectly right  in  the  question,  so  far  as  the  form  of  the  question 
is  put;  have  you  any  other  bank  accounts?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Has  your  wife  any  bank  accounts?  A.  What  I  told  yon 
about 

Q.  Except  the  savings  bank?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  in  your  possession  any  bonds  belonging  to  any; 
flnancial  concern  in  this  country?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  has  any  person  any  bonds  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  say  you  have  no  United  States  bonds?  A.  I  had  one 
fSOO  bond  and  it  expired,  and  I  had  to  go  and  give  it  up. 

Q.  You  have  none  now?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  had  more  than  ?500  in  United  States  bonds? 
A.  No,  sir,  ) 

Q,  Or  any  other  class  of  bonds?    A.  No,  sir.  ^--,  > 
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Q.  Any  railways  bonds  or  securities?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  hold  any  securities  of  any  kind  whateyer. 
Inspector  Williams?  A.  No,  sir;  yes,  I  got  $100  silver  mining 
share;  1  don't  know  that  it  is  good  for  anything, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  any  stock  in  the  Consolidated  Gas 
Company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  street  railways  of  New  York?    A,  No,  sir, 
Q.  Or  in  any  railway  company  in  any  place?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  any  mining  company  except  this  mining  stock  yoo 
speak  of?    A.  That  is  about  all  I  know  of, 

Q,  Will  jou  tell  this  committee  how  much  you  are  worth. 
Inspector  Williams?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  exactly,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Approximate  it?     A,  May  be  |30,000  or  |40,000. 

Q.  Including  everything?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  does  that  include  what  your  wife  is  worth?  A.  That 
don't  include  the  house  in  Tenth  street 

Q.  That  doesn't  include  the  house  in  Tenth  street?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  been  examined  in  supplementary  proceed- 
ings?   A.  Never.  '  ^ 

Q.  Have  yon  any  interest  in  your  brother's  business  over  at 
Hunter's  Point?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  interest  yourself  with  regard  to  obtaining  con- 
tracts from   Commissioner  Sheehan?    A,   No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  with  him  about  it?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q,  Commissioner  Sheehan  said  you  did?  A.  He  spoke  to  me 
something  about  it,  I  forget  what  it  was, 

Q.  You  said  you  never  talked  with  him?  A.  I  haven't  any 
recollection  of  talking  to  him;  he  may  have  spoken  to  me, 

Q,  You  said  positively?    A.  I  didn't  say  positively. 

Q.  He  did  talk  to  you  about  it?  A.  There  was  something 
said  abont  it 

Q,  There  was  something  said  about  it  at  the  time — you  were 
endeavoring  to  become  a  police  commissioner?  A.  I  was  en- 
deavoring to  become  — 

Q.  You  tried?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  talk  about  it  to  any  person?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  were  using  your  endeavors  to  get  the  appointment? 
A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  You  expressed  your  desire  for  the  appointment?    A.  No^ 
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Q.  You  asked  Sheelian  to  intercede  with  tlie  powers  that  hao 
the  appointment?    A,  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  You  won't  swear  you  didn't?    A.  I  won't. 

Q.  Would  you  deny  that  you  did  not  request  Corami^ioaier 
Sheehan  to  use  his  influence  to  secure  your  appointment  as 
police  commisBioner?  A.  I  think  CommisBioner  Sheehan  spoke 
to  me  about  a  vacancy. 

Q,  A  vacancy  where?    A,  As  police  commissioner. 

Q,  To  succeed  Mr.  McLean?      A.  Mr.  McLean  or  McClave. 

Q.  I  don't  imply  anything  by  this  question,  but  you  did  what 
you  could  to  get  that  appointment?  A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't  want 
the  place.  I 

Q.  Why  did  you  allow  your  name  to  be  used?  A.  I  would 
rather  be  inspector  of  police. 

Q.  When  Commissioner  Sheehan  said  to  you  that  there  waa  a 
vacancy,  did  you  tell  Mm  you  didn't  want  it?    A.  No;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Did  you  allow  him  to  go  and  do  the  best  he  could?  A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  done  in  the  matter. 

Q.  Did  he  tell  you  that  it  was  his  intention  to  get  you  ap- 
pointed if  he  could?    A,  No;  I  don't  think  he  did. 

Q.  What  did  he  speak  about?  A,  I  forget  —  abont  the 
vacancy.  '. 

Q.  What  about  the  vacancy?  A.  He  would  like  to  have  me 
in  the  place. 

Q.  And  you  naturally  said  that  you  would  like  to  get  the 
appointment?      A.  No;  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  What  did  you  say?  A.  I  said  I  would  take  it  if  it  was 
given  to  me. 

Q.  And  Sheelian  said  he  would  like  to  have  you  in  the  place? 
A.  Yes.  ;  1    '    !    ' 

Q.  And  at  that  time  you  had  spoken  of  your  brother  about 
the  contracts?    A.  No,  sir.  l 

Q.  As  commissioner  in  Long  Island  City?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him?    A.  He  spoke  to  me  about  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  in  return?  A.  Yes,  sir;  that 
was  long  before  the  commissionership  business, 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  your  brother  now;  did  you  ever  talk 
to  Sheehan  about  those  contracts?  A.  No;  not  that  I  recol- 
lect ' 

Q.  I  have  said  before  that  Mr.  Sheehan  said  you  did?  A.  He 
mav  have  a  better  memory  of  it  than  I  have. 
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Q.  By  the  way,  Inspector  Williams,  do  you  remember  tlie 
name  of  the  tailor  that  made  your  first  police  uniform?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Is  he  living?    A.  I  believe  he  is. 

Q.  Where?  A.  I  don't  l;now  where  he  lives,  his  tailor  shop 
is  in  Houston  street. 

Q.  What  is  his  name?    A.  Schlessinger. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  him  lately?  A.  No  —  yes,  I  think  I  have 
seen  him   go  past  the  ofiice. 

Q.  What  is  the  name  of  that  sopervisor-at-large  that  got  you 
appointed?    A.  That  got  me  appointed  on  the  police? 

Q.  Was  he  a  supervisor?  A.  Ko;  he  didn't  hold  any  public 
position.  ^ 

Q.  What  was  his  name?  A.  John  M.  Stem;  he  was  editor 
of  the  Temperance  Advocate,  and  head  of  the  temjrerance  more- 
ment  in  New  York. 

Q.  Will  you  state  to  this  committee,  by  the  way,  what  detec- 
tive you  had  as  your  wardman  there?    A.  Where? 

Q.  In  the  Tenderloin  I  speak  of — -what  detectives  had  you? 
A.  When  I  went  there  I  found  Dunlap  and  Schmittberger  there. 

Q.  And  you  kept  them  there?  A.  I  think  "Dunlap  was 
transferred;  I  have  got  tlie  date  of  his  transfer  if  you  will  let 
me  look  at  it. 

Q.  No;  it  is  not  important,  the  substance  of  it;  do  you  remem- 
ber when  Mr.  Byrfces  became  superintendent  of  police  and  called 
all  the  captains  and  inspectors  down  to  his  room  and  told  them 
that  they  must  close  up  all  the  gambling-hells  in  their  differ- 
ent precincts?  A.  He  said  they  must  be  all  closed;  it  was  not 
in  his  room;  it  was  up  in  the  school-room.  ■ 

Q.  It  was  his  room  for  the  time  being?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  We  will  raise  no  question  about  the  location  of  the  room, 
it  was  in  some  room,  and  you  promised  that  they  would  be 
closed?    A.  I  don't  know  as  there  was. any  promise  made, 

Q.  Did  you  not  go  down  to  his  room  afterward,  telling  him 
that  it  was  all  right  you  would  see  tliat  those  in  your  precinct 
were  closed?  A.  I  did  not  go  down  to  his  room  after  coming 
down  stairs. 

Q.  And  charges  were  preferred  against  you  two  weeks  after 
for  allowing  these  very  places  to  exist?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  WTiat  for?  A.  There  was  a  place  in  Fourteenth  street;  it 
was  a  State  Democratic  club  on  Thursday,  it  was  vacant  on 
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Friday,  hired  on  Saturday,  raided  on  Monday,  and  the  bank-roll 
was  f4;  that  was  one  of  the  places, 

Q.  Inspector  Williams,  these  are  the  charges;  "That  said  In- 
spector Alexander  S.  Williams,  did  on  January  5,  1893,  in  yiola- 
tion  of  Eule  414,  neglect  and  failed  to  enforce  the  law  against 
gambling-houses  located  at  297  Bowery;  and  that  on  January  9, 
1893,  he  was  also  negligent  and  failed  to  enforce  the  law  against 
gambling-houses  located  at  148  East  Fourteenth  street;"  now, 
that  was  two  weeks  after  the  inspector  had  cautioned  all  the 
subordinates  of  the  department  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
closing  of  gambling-houses?     A.  Yes,  sir;  about  tliat. 

Q.  Now,  inspector,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  almost  every  captain 
in  your  inspection  district  had  been  appointed  by  McClave?  A. 
No;  I  think  not 

Q.  It  is  a  fact  that  every  captain  in  your  inspection  district 
has  paid  you  tribute  from  his  precinct?    A.  It  is  a  lie, 

Q.  The  same  as  everybody  else  has  lied  about  it?  A.  Any- 
body who  says  so,  lies. 

Q.  Anybody  else  that  says  to  the  contrary  lies?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Or  that  swears  to  the  contrary  commits  perjury?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  And  this  whole  stream  of  humanity  that  has  ever  said  any- 
thing derogatory  to  you.  Inspector  Williams,  has  been  guilty  of 
a  huge  lie?    A.  There  has  been  a  whole  lot  of  them. 

Q.  Been  guilty  of  a  huge  lie?    A.  Yes. 

Q  And  your  own  confidential  wardman,  Scbmittberger,  has 
perjured  himself?     A.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  not  my  confidential  man. 

Q.  You  entrusted  him  with  your  favored  work?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  had  no  favored  work. 

Q.  You  knew  nothing  against  him?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Ynu  fonnd  him  to  be  an  efficient  officer?  A,  He  was  doing 
good  work. 

Q.  You  retained  him  in  the  place  in  which  he  was?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  on  my  recommendation  he  received  honorable  mention  twice. 

Q.  On  your  recommendation?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  my  report,  at 
least.  ' 

Q.  That  is  your  recommendation;  and  you  helped  him  in  bis 
promotion  by  these  reports?  A.  Yes,  sir;  they  would  have  a 
tendency  that  way.    ) 

Q.  And  yet  this  man  whom  you  have  helped  to  receive  honor- 
able mention  as  a  police  officer,  and  who  held  confidential  rela- 
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tions  with  jouas  wardman,  you  yet  pronounce  him  guilty  of 
perjury  when  he  swears  that  he  paid  jou  corruption  tribute  from 
his  precinct?     A.  That  is  right^ 

Q,  If  it  waa  true  you  wouldn't  admit  it?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  would  admit  receiving  tribute  money? 
A.  Yes ;  if  it  was  true.     ■ 

Q.  Did  he  also  lie  wheo  he  said  he  put  the  money  in  your  hand 
for  the  appointment  of  Martens?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  thia  committee  how  it  was  that  Schmittber- 
ger,  having  no  cause  of  enmity  against  you,  but  friendship,  if 
any,  could  construct  such  a  circumstantial  lie,  as  to  give  us  the 
time,  the  date,  the  circumstances,  and  the  conversations  touch- 
ing your  getting  that  $1,600  from  Martens?  A.  I  don't  know 
how  he  could  construct  it;  or  why  he  did  construct  it;  or  why  he 
aaid  it;  it  is  a  lie. 

Q.  And  every  one,  from  the  grand  jury  to  the  mayor  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  who  has  ever  said  anything  against  you,  have 
committed  a  lie?    A-  They  have  committed  an  untnith. 

Q.  And  wherever  they  have  sworn  they  have  committed  per- 
jury?   A.  Yes.    I 

Q.  And  in  fact  that  the  Tenderloin  district  is  the  most  notor- 
ious district  in  New  York;  that  is  also  a  lie?    A.  No. 

Q.  It  was  the  most  notorious?     A.  It  had  some  reputation. 

Q.  You  gave  it  that  name,  the  Tenderloin?    A,  No. 

Q,  How  did  it  originate?  A.  Throagh  a  newspaper  reporter,  a 
man  that  was  on  the  Sun  that  used  to  call  on  me  in  the  Fourth 
precinct;  when  T  whs  transferred  to  the  Twenty-ninth  he  come 
up  there  and  asked  me  how  I  liked  the  change;  I  said,  well,  I 
have  been  living  on  rump  steak  in  the  Fourth  precinct,  T  will 
have  some  tenderloin  now;  he  picked  it  np  and  it  has  been  named 
that  ever  since, 

Q.  You  named  the  term  that  ha.i  become  somewhat  famous 
lirst,  so  far  as  you  know?  A.  Without  any  knowledge  that  it 
would  become  famous. 

Q.  It  doesn't  matter  what  your  purpose  was,  you  made  use  of 
the  terms?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  This  is  the  first  time  a  waiting  and  anxious  public  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  hear  from  your  lips  your  understanding 
and    your    reasons  calling    the    Fourth  precinct    the    "  Bump 
steak?"     A.  No;  I  said  I  had  been  living  on  rump  steak. 
I*  697 
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Q.  What  did  you  mean  by  tbat?  A.  Well,  I  got  better  living 
In  the  Twenty-ninth. 

Q.  Why?    A.  Better  saloons;  better  hotels. 

Q.  You  were  having  your  police  captain's  pay  while  you  were 
in  the  Fourth?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Where  were  yon  'iving  in  the  Fourth?  A.  Somewhat 
mixed. 

Q.  Where  were  you  living  while  you  were  in  the  Fourth?  A. 
I  slept  in  the  station-house,  lived  in  the  station-house  and  got 
my  meals  wherever  I  was  hungry. 

Q,  You  were  living  in  Tenth  street  when  you  were  captain 
of  the  Tenderloin?     A.  Not  always. 

Q,  You  went  to  live  there  afterward,  yonr  family  never  lived 
in  the  Tenderloin?     A.  No.  ,  : 

Q.  When  you  say  there  were  better  saloons  and  better  hotels 
in  the  Tenderloin  you  could  not  expect  to  get  your  living  in  the 
saloons  or  hotels  without  paying  for  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  And  did  j'ou  expect  to  pay  out  of  your  captain's  salary  the 
high  price  charged  by  the  hotels  in  the  Tenderloin?    A.  I  might. 

Q.  Did  you?     A.  They  don't  charge  very  high  prices  there. 

Q.  Did  you?  A.  I  might  if  I  got  a  meal  there,  certainly,  I 
would  have  to  pay  for  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  you  had  it  in  your  mind  at  that  time  to 
reason  why  you  made  use  of  that  apt  and  descriptive  term  was 
that  you  could  not  make  so  much  money  in  the  Fourth  as  you 
could  in  the  Nineteenth?    A.  No. 

Q.  And  there  was  no  other  thing  in  your  mind  than  that  you 
oould  get  better  living?     A.  Better  living. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  do  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Caiitnin  Schmittberger's 
statement  that  he  received  while  he  was  captain  of  the  Tender- 
loin district  the  amounts  of  money  that  he  confessed  to  on  the 
Btasd  here,  do  you,  inspector?  A.  I  don't  know  what  he  testi- 
fied to  about  it, 

Q.  Have  you  not  read  his  testimony?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Not  at  all?     A.  I  read  a  synopsis  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  see  in  that  testimony  a  statement  made  by 
him  that  he  had  been  in  receipt  of  large  sums  of  money  paid 
from  various  sources  to  his  wardman?  A.  That  was  in  the 
Twenty-flfth   and    Twenty-seventh. 

Q.  And  in  the  Tenderloin  district  as  well?  A,  I  didn't  read 
that,  Mr.  Lexow. 
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Q.  Did  you  not  see  in  his  statement  that  he  found  ail  the 
paraphernalia  and  system  for  the  collection  of  these  moneys 
ready  at  hand  when  he  became  captain  in  the  various  districts 
— ^how  do  you  account  for  this,  inspector?    A.  I  don't  know. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  You  can  not  account  for  it?     A,  No. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  dispute  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Schmittberger's 
statement  that  it  was  well  known  and  a  well  understood  custom 
throughout  the  department  that  the  captain  should  collect  these 
moneys,  or  did  collect  these  moneys  in  the  various  precincts — 
do  you  doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  statement?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Captain  Schmittberger  told  a 
falsehood  when  he  made  that  statement?  A.  Yes,  sir;  because 
I  have  got  the  affidavit  of  Captain  Carpenter  who  Schmittber- 
ger succeeded  inthe  Twenty-seventh;  and  I  have  heard  from 
Captain  Gunner  who  he  succeeded  in  tlie  Twenty-flfth. 

Q.  What  possible  inducement,  outside  of  any  motive  for 
attacking  yon,  what  possible  inducement  or  motive  would  there 
be  on  Captain  Schmittberger's  part  to  testify  to  facts  of  that 
kind  if  they  were  not  true?    A.  I  don't  know  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Why  did  jou  get  an  affidavit  from  Captain  Carpenter?  A. 
Because  I,  I  — 

Q.  Give  us  the  answer  right  out,  don't  hesitate?  A.  He  is 
living  at  Njack  and  I  thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  Itave. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it?    A.  I  got  it  yesterday. 

Q.  For  what  purpose?  A,  I  didn't  know  but  what  I  might 
want  it 

Q.  Why  don't  you  bring  him  down  here?  A.  I  didn't  want 
to  bring  him  down  here. 

Q,  Why  did  you  get  his  alSdavlt?    A.  To  use  it. 

Q.  What  for?     A.  To  go  on  trial,  possibly. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  I  don't  know,  possibly  in  the  criminal 
courts,  possibly  before  the  commissioners. 

Q.  Captain  Carpenter  was  under  charges  himself  when  he 
retired  from  the  police  department?  A,  I  think  not,  Mr.  Goff, 
they  wouldn't  retire  a  man  under  charges. 
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Q.  Were  there  not  charges  preferred  against  hioi,  and  was  he 
not  tried  before  the  police  commissioners  and  was  he  not 
allowed  to  resign?    A.  Ko,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  charges  preferred 
against  Captain  Carpenter?  A.  There  were  charges  against 
him  when  he  was  in  the  Fourth. 

Q.  I  am  speaking  about  when  he  was  in  the  Fourth;  and  it 
was  from  the  Fourth  precinct  he  retired?     A,  Ko,  sii'. 

Q.  What  rreoinet  was  if     A.  Twentj-f^eventh. 

Q,  He  was  not  long  there?  A.  I  don't  know  how  long  he  was 
there.  ' 

Q,  Very  short  period  of  time;  but  it  was  growing  out  of  the 
charges  made  against  him  in  the  Fourth  and  in  reiatiou  to 
these  charges  that  he  retired?    A.  That  I  couldn't  say. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when  you  saw  fit  to  get  the  afSdavit  of  ('ap- 
tain  Carpenter,  did  you  see  fit  to  inquire  about  the  cost  of  the 
fine  house  he  has  been  building  up  at  Nyack?  A.  I  didn't  see 
Captain  Carpenter. 

Q.  Did  you  inquire  about  the  cost  of  the  house  he  is  building 
up  there?    A,  No;  I  didn't  see  him. 

Q.  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  if  you  inquired?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  By  the  way,  when  you  said  a  little  while  ago,  giving  your 
reason  why  you  preferred  the  tenderloin  steak  tO'  the  rump, 
am  I  correct  when  I  take  the  word  steak  as  s-t-a-k-e?  A.  No; 
you  are  off. 

Q.  Now,  as  to  the  department,  Inspector  Williams;  it  has 
been  sworn  to  here  that  the  department  is  rotten  to  tiie  core,  is 
that  true?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  a  lie  also?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses  whose 
testimony  has  been  corroborated  that  corruption  has  run  riot 
in  every  branch  of  the  department,  is  that  true?     A.  It  is  not. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  scores  of  perfiOU'*  that  they 
ha^e  paid  protection  money  to  the  police  in  the  various  yn'tt- 
cincts  for  years,  is  that  true  or  untrue?  A.  h  is  not  true,  I 
don't  think,  i 

Q.  Some  of  the  most  reputable  merchants  i;i  the  city  of  New 
York  have  come  up  on  the  stand  here  and  have  sworn  to  the 
payment  of  blackmail  to  the  members  of  the  police  department 
of  this  city  for  from  12  to  16  years,  is  that  true  or  unture?  A.  I 
dwn't  know  whether  it  is  or  not. 
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Q.  Will  you  swear  it  is  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  won't  swear  it 
was   true. 

Q.  If  tliese  men,  Inspector  Williams,  have  sworn  that  they 
paid  this  blackmail  year  after  year,  and  been  compelled  to 
pay  it,  was  that  true  or  untrue?     A.  I  would  believe  them. 

Q.  You  would  believe  them?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  would  you  say  of  the  jury  that  convicted  a  fellow- 
captain  of  yours.  Captain  Stephenson,  the  other  day  of  accept- 
ing bribes;  would  say  that  the  jury  committed  an  untruth  or 
the  truth?     A.  No,  sir.  I 

Q.  The  truth?    A.  I  presume  they  convicted  on  the  evidence. 

Q.  That,  an  exceptional  case?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Sergeant  Taylor  also  perjured  him- 
self?   A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  it, 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  Sergeant  Taylor  and  all  the  men  of  the 
steamboat  squad  perjured  themselvea?  A.  I  wouldn't  eayj 
I  don't  know. 

Q.  They  swore  to  having  collected  money  in  the  shape  of 
blackmail  from  the  steamship  companies  and  various  dock 
companies  for  years,  and  that  they  gave  it  up  to  their  sergeants 
and  captains?     A.  That  I  don't  know  anything  about. 

Q.  Did  they  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?  A.  I  don't 
know. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  practices  existing  in  the  de- 
partment?    A.  So,  sir.  I 

Q.  And  most  of  the  corruption  that  has  been  sworn  to  here 
has  arisen  in  your  inspection  district,  from  the  east  side  here? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Pardon  me,  I  am  not  finished;  could  that  corruption  have 
existed  without  your  knowledge?     A.  If  it  existed,  yes. 

Q.  Could  it  exist  without  your  knowledge?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  it  did  exist  without  your  knowledge?  A,  I  assume 
those  steamship  — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  about  the  steamship  companies;  my 
question  is  in  relation  to  your  inspection  district?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  such  practices,  if  they  did  occur  and  took  plax^e,  took 
place  without  your  knowledge?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Wardman  Shalvey  went  on  the  stand  here  the  other  day 
and  swore  to  having  collected  blackmail  from  disorderly-houses 
and  gambling-houses  in  his  precinct  for  a  number  of  yearsf 
did  that  exist  without  your  knowledge?     A.  It  did:  yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Could  it  have  existed  without  jour  knowledge?  A.  Yee,  eir, 

Q.  It  has  been' sworn  to  here  that  policy-shops  existed  in 
every  precinct  over  which  you  had  command;  could  they  have 
existed  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I  have  arrested  three 
or  four. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  have  done;  eould  thej  have 
existed  without  your  knowledge?     A.  Not  long. 

Q.  We  have  had  witnesses  whose  testimony  has  not  been 
contradicted  go  on  the  stand  here  and  swear  that  in  every  pre- 
cinct in  which  you  held  command  policy-shops  were  opened 
this  year,  is  that  true  or  untrue?  A,  I  guess  it  is  true  about 
Ihem  opening. 

Q.  Is  it  true?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  you,  the  inspector  of  the  district  in  which  that  is 
true?     A.    Yes,    sir,  (  \ 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  that  the  disorderly-houses  on  the 
east  side  have  flourished  and  have  paid  protection  and  have 
paid  initiation  fees  of  foOO  a  time;  and  all  that  could  have  taken 
place  without  your  knowledge?  A.  They  are  not  open,  they 
don't  flourish  on  the  east  side. 

Q,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  argue  the  question;  I  am  asking 
you  as  to  the  evidence  given  here,  Inspector  Williams;  could 
such  practices  have  existed  without  your  knowledge?  A.  I 
don't  think  they  existed. 

Q.  You  swear  that  these  witnesses  all  lied?    A.  No. 

Q,  Did  they  tell  the  truth?     A.  In  some  cases  they  may. 

Q,  Did  they  tell  the  truth?     A.  I  don't  know, 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  deny  it?  A.  I  can  not  deny  it  was  false 
or  true. 

Q.  Then  you  don't  know  anything  about  it?     A.  I  do,  yes. 

Q.  Was  it  true  or  not?    A.  I  have  got  a  list. 

Q.  I  don't  care  what  you  have  got;  I  know  how  tliey  are 
doctored?  A.  It  is  not  doctored,  you  can  get  it  from  the  pobllo 
records. 

Q.  I  don't  care  about  your  list;  was  it  true  or  not  true  what 
all  these  witnesses  swore  to  as  to  the  existence  of  these  corrupt 
practices?     A,  It  was  untrue  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes. 

Q.  They  have  lied  also?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  in  the  face  of  this  mountain  of  evi- 
dence against  yon  both  as  a  neglectful  man  and  as  a  corrupt 
man  that  yon  are  yet  in  a  position  to  say  every  one  has  lied 
about  you?     A.   Yes,   sir. 
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By   Cnairman   Lesow: 

Q.  Captain  Schmittberger  lias  testified  here  that  while  he  was 
cajitain  of  a  Dumber  of  precincts  he  found  a  system  there  so 
■well  organized  for  the  collection  of  money  from  these  varions 
houses  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  enter  into  any  con- 
versation with  the  wardman  at  all;  they  knew  their  business 
of  collecting  the  money  and  to  turn  it  over  dedycting  from  the 
moneys  collected  20  per  cent.;  now,  this  has  been  substantially 
corroborated  by  a  number  of  witnesses  who  have  themselves 
confessed  to  having  committed  these  crimes;  is  it  possible, 
inspector,  that  a  well  organized  system  of  that  kind  can  be  run 
in  this  city  without  the  knowledge  of  the  heads  of  the  police 
department?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  is  it  possible?  A.  Those  are  hidden  crimes  to  a  great 
extent,  I 

Q.  I  understand ;  but  the  whole  community  has  known  of  these 
facts  in  a  general  way  for  years  past;  the  attention  of  the 
inspectors  and  police  commissioners  have  been  called  through 
the  public  prints  to  the  existence  of  these  evilsi  in  the  city  of 
New  York  for  years  past;  now,  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
evils  have  existed,  and  not  existed  sporadically,  but  have 
existed  throughout  the  whole  city  in  every  precinct  that  we  have 
touched;  how  is  it  possible  that  an  efficient  system,  efficient 
Inspectors  or  efficient  police  commissioners  could  close  their 
eyes  to  the  existence  of  these  evils  and  not  detect  them?  A. 
The;*'  haven't  closed  their  eyes;  they  are  all  the  time  making 
arrests.  'ill' 

Q.  Why  did  they  not  arrest  the  wardmen  who  were  collecting 
the  money?  A.  Perhaps  they  didn't  know  it,  I  think  it  is  very 
liJcely  they  didn't  know  it. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ■   " 

Q.  The  captains  knew  it?     A.  Very  likely. 

Q.  And  the  captain  swore  the  inspector  knew  it?  A.  Schmitt- 
berger swore  it. 

Q.  And  the  inspectors  have  all  been  captains,  they  have 
graduated?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  made  captain  four  and  a  half 
years  after  I  was  appointed  on  the  police. 

Q.  These  men  have  sworn  it  was  the  universal  custom?  A. 
It  has  never  been   so  in  my  time. 
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Q.  As  it  occurs  to  me  bere  now,  do  you  remember  leporting  to 
the  board  in  that  famous  letter  of  yours  that  Doctor  jParkliurst 
lied  when  he  said  there  were  houses  of  prostitution  in  tlie 
Eleventh  precinct?  A.  I  don't  think  I  ever  said  Dr.  Parkhurst 
lied. 

Q.  You  said  inspector,  in  your  report  that  it  was  a  lie  and  a 
malicious  lie;  you  used  the  term,  "malicious?"  A.  You  get 
the  report,  Mr.   Gofl, 

Q.  I  assure  you,  Inspector  'Williams,  that  you  used  those 
words?     A.   Not  in  regard   to   Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Q.  It  was  in  regard  to  the  complaint  he  made  to  the  board? 
A    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  that  complaint  was  a  malicious  lie?  A.  The  way 
it  was  placed. 

Q.  And  afterward  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions,  by  its  judg- 
ment, denounced  five  houses  which  he  complained  against  as 
disorderly-houses  and  fined  them?     A.  On  evidence  procured. 

Q.  Did  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  lie?  A.  No;  but  it  was 
on  evidence.    '. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  the  reason?  A.  It  is  open  to  ex- 
planation; if  you  want  information. 

Q.  When  Doctor  Parkhurst  made  a  report,  and  complained  to 
the  board  that  there  were  certain  houses  flourishing  in  the 
Eleventh  precinct,  and  giving  the  location  of  these  houses,  yoa 
reported  to  the  board,  in  response  to  a  direction  of  the  board,  it 
being  in  your  inspection  district,  that  that  was  a  malicious  lie? 
A.  I  don't  think  I  put  it  that  way. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  that?  A.  I  don't 
thnk  I  used  the  word  malicious,    j 

Q.  Will  you  swear  in  your  report  to  the  board  upon  that  com- 
plaint, that  you  did  not  use  the  language,  that  it  is  a  malicious 
lie?     A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  You  swear  you  did  not?  A.  No,  I  won't;  I  [don't  think  I 
did. 

Q.  Will  you  admit  you  used  the  word  lie?  A.  No,  I  don't 
think  I  did.     . 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  use  the  word  "lie?"  A.  No, 
T  won't  say  so. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  you  did,  inspector?  A,  I  think  not;  you 
have  got  the  report,  I  presume. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  I  have  gof ;  afterward  the  Court  of  Special 
Sessions,  on  the  complaint  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  own  agents,  pro- 
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nonneed  five  ot  tliose  houses  to  be  disorderly-houses,  and  fined 
their  madaius  —  do  you  know  that?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  were  then  an  honest  inspector,  or  a  competent  in- 
spector, do  you  think  those  houses  could  have  existed  in  defiance 
of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of  the  police  without  your  knowledge  op 
without  your  complicity?  A.  At  the  time  my  attention  waa' 
called  they  did  not  exist. 

Q.  Could  they  have  existed  without  your  knowledge,  or  with- 
out your  complicity?     A.  Without  my  complicity;  yes. 

Q.  Without  your  knowledge  or  complicity?  A.  Without  my 
knowledge;  yes.    [ 

Q.  Without  your  knowledge  alone?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  yet  you  claim  to  be  a  competent  police  inspector?  A. 
Yes,  sip. 

Q.  And  the  women  of  these  houses  went  on  the  stand  and 
swore  they  had  been  running  undisturbed  for  years  before  Dr. 
Parkhurst  made  complaint  against  them?    A.  I  don't  doubt  it 

Q.  And  paid  money  for  their  running  undisturbed?  A.  That 
may  be.  \ 

Q.  And  all  that  could  have  occurred  without  your  knowledge? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    ■ 

Q.  What  were  you  doing  for  the  money  paid  to  you  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  sitting  in  the  office  and  hearing  reports  that  you 
supposed  to  be  true?  A.  Will  you  allow  me  to  show  you,  Mr. 
tloff,  what  I  done. 

Q.  No,  not  in  that  way,  inspector;  in  the  early  part  of  yonr 
testimony  you  said  that  you  received  these  reports  from  Schmitt- 
berger  and  other  captains,  and  you  supposed  them  to  be  true? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  not  take  means  to  ascertain  whether  they  were 
true  or  not?    A;  I  accepted  them  as  true. 

Q.  Yon  accepted  them  as  true?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  knew  yourself,  from  your  own  experience  as  captain, 
that  these  reports  were  meant  to  deceive?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  that  they  were  gotten  up  in  what  was  called 
"fake"  form?    A.  No,  sir.    ' 

Q.  How  is  it  that  Captain  Westervelt'a  precinct,  for  instance, 
was  infested  by  the  policy  dealers?    A.  I  don't  know. 

Q,  Do  you  know  AI   Adams?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  times  has  he  visited  your  house?  A.  Twice,  I 
think.    ' 
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Q.  What  did  lie  visit  you  for?  A.  In  relation  to  a  wajward 
son.  I 

(J.  He  was  the  policy  king  of  the  west  side?  A.  I  don't  know 
it,  I 

Q.  He  visited  your  house  more  than  twice?  A.  I  don't  recol- 
lect but  two  visits.  ' 

Q.  In  the  caba  of  Ryerson  &  Brown  he  visited  your  house  a 
irood  many  tiroi-s',  if  the  books  of  that  fii-m  an;  to  be  reiird 
upon?    A.  They  ought  to  be  relied  on. 

Q.  According  to  the  books  he  visited  your  place  a  groat  many 
times — he  kept  a  monthly  account  there?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  he  risited  your  house  more  than  twice?  A.  He  may 
have.  '  ; 

Q.  Always  about  this  wayward  son?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  wayward  son?  A.  He  sent  him  to 
sea  by  my  advice.  j 

Q,  You  knew  he  was  the  policy  king  of  the  west  side?  A.  No; 
I  did  not.  1  , 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  Al  Adams  was  a  policy  backer,  and  that 
you  ;(dvised  this  violator  of  the  law  what  to  do  with  regard  to 
his  wayward  son?     A.  He  sent  him  to  sea  by  my  advios,  ye.s,  sir. 

Jlr.  Ooft. — We  will  excuse  y';n  for  the  present. 

M"pris  Edsenfelt,  a  witne.=s  vailed  on  behalf  •>?  the  Snitt'.  b<-ing 
duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Where  do  reside?    A.  I  can  not  give  you  my  address. 

Q,  Why?  A.  I  ask  if  I  have  a  right  to  refuse  to  Rive  my 
address. 

Q.  Wliat  ia  the  reason?  A.  r  am  really  afraid  I  would  get 
the  same  treatment  as  others  did  that  testified  against  the 
police. 

Q.  What  treatment,  are  you  afraid  of  personal  violence?  A. 
Tea,  sir;  afraid  of  my  life. 

Q.  Have  you  been  threatened?  X.  I  suppose  if  I  testify  any- 
thing here,  if  I  say  anything  here  against  the  police,  I  am  sure 
to  ^et  something. 

Q.  Give  your  residence  to  the  Senator  there  if  you  are  afraid. 

Tlie  witness  then  give  his  address  to  Senatoi'  Bradley,  who. 
gives  it  to  the   stenographer  as  Jl  Cbry&tie. 

Q.  Now,  Eosenfelt,  what  is  your  business?  A.  I  am  a  tailor 
by  trade.  ' 
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•  Q.  Do  you  know  Inspector  Williams?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  know 
him  well. 

Q.  Did  you  visit  Inspector  Williams?     A.  Ves,  eir. 

Q.  When?  A.  I  can  hardly  recollect  exactly,  but  I  suppose 
it  was  10  o'clock  Monday  morning,  September  2d;  1  suppose  it 
was  on  that  day;  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  was  September  or 
Outober. 

Q.  This  year?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  why  did  you  visit  him  there?  A.  It  was  on  that 
Tory  morning,  about  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  that  very  same 
day  that  I  was  standing  at  the  corner  of  Forsyth  and  Bayard 
street  near  a  soda  water  stand  that  is  kept  by  a  friend  of  mine; 
I  was  talking  to  that  man  with  whom  I  was  boarding  at  the  same 
time,  that  is  at  that  time,  and  I  was  waiting  to  get  the  latch-key 
to  go  up  to  my  room,  and  an  oflBcer  came  along  and  ordered  me 
away;  I  explained  to  him  what  T  was  standiu;^  there  for;  I  told 
him  what  I  was  waiting  for,  just  for  the  key,  and  would  go  up- 
to  my  room  in  a  minute;  he  swore  at  me,  saying  be  did  not  care 
where  I  lived  and  struck  me  on  the  head  and  liicked  me  with 
his  feet,  and  I  fell  to  the  ground,  without  any  other  reason  than 
that;  and  that  morning  between  10  and  11  o'dock  f  went 
to  police  headquarters  and  explained  to  Inspector  Williams, 
ihe  head  oflScer;  when  I  made  my  complaint  to  that 
inspector,  be  said,  how  much  money  would  you  want 
from  that  otBcer  to  settle  up  this  case;  I  said,  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  that; "  he  said,  "  How  much  money  would  you 
want  from  the  officer  not  to  make  any  charges  against  him;" 
I  said,  "Inspector,  I  didn't  come  here  for  money,  I  don't  care 
for  money,  I  came  here  to  fight  my  rights;  "  be  said,  "  You  don't 
care  for  money; "  I  said,  "  No,  sir;  "  he  told  me  then  that  I  was 
a  liar;  I  asked  him  what  was  the  reason  he  thought  I  was  a 
liar  and  he  said,  "  You  people  killed  Jesus  Christ  for  the  sake 
of  a  few  pieces  of  silver." 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  He  said,  "Because  my  people  killed 
Jesus  Christ  for  a  few  pieces  of  silver;  "  be  said,  "  I  will  not  take 
any  complaints  from  you  sheenies  at  all ; "  that  Is  all  I  had  with 
Inspector  Williams. 

Q.  Inspector  Williams  stated  on  the  stand  to-day  that  if  you 
swore  to  that  you  would  swear  to  a  lie?  A.  And  I  say  here 
that  he  is  a  liar, 

Q.  Are  you  swearing  absolutely  to  the  truth?  A.  Yes,  yir; 
I  swear  to  it 
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Q.  You  have  voluntarily  come  forward  here?  A.  Yes,  sir;  to 
tell  the  truth,  just  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  else. 

Q.  And  to  give  your  testimony?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  have  got  no  feelings  of  enmity  against  Inspector  Wil- 
liams? A.  No,  sir;  I  never  knew  Inspector  Williams  before; 
I  never  had  anything  to  do  with  any  policemen  before. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:  ' 

Q.  What  time  in  the  morning  was  it?  A.  It  was  between  10 
and  11  o'clock,  i 

Q.  That  you  were  struck?  A.  Ko;  that  was  about  2  o'clock 
in  the  morning.l 

Q.  Had   you   been    drinking?    A.  No,    sir. 

Q.  Were  you  making  any  noise  in  the  street?  A.  No,  sir; 
□ever  In  my  life,  I  never  drink  and  never  made  any  noise  in  the 
street  in  my  life. 

Q,  What  were  you  doing  out  so  late?  A,  I  was  out  of  work 
for  some  months,  so  I  was  with  friends  spending  the  evenimj, 
and  I  came  right  home. 

Q.  You  were  baring  a  good  time  before,  eh?    A.  No.  sir, 

Q,  How  many  friends  did  you  spend  the  evening  with?,  A. 
A  friend  or  two,  that  is  all.  t 

Q.  What  were  you  doing?  A.  riaying  cards,  that  is  all  — 
never  drink  anything,  i 

Q.  Are  you  a  total  abstinence  man,  are  you  in  favor  of  total 
abstinence,  never  drink  at  all?  A.  Well,  I  do  drink  once  in 
a  while,  but  I  never  was  drunk  in  my  life.  ■ 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Was  that  all  that  Captain  Williams  said  or  did  to  you? 
A.  Ttiat  was,  all. 

Q.  He  didn't  order  you  out  of  his  office?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  said, 
"Get  out  of  here,  I  won't  have  no  complaints  from  you 
sheenies   at  all." 

Q.  He  did  not  put  his  hand  on  you,  did  he?     A.  No,  sir. 

Chaii'man  Lexow.— All  witnesses  subpoenaed  for  this  morn- 
ing will  attend  here  again  at  quarter  before  3  o'clock.  The  com- 
mittee will  stand  adjourned,  until  that  time. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

December  28,  1894. 

Present. —  Senators  Lexow,  O'Connor,  Pound,  Bradley  and] 
Cantor. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Martens  here?    (No  answer.) 

Chairman  Lexow.—  Captain  Martens. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Meakim  here? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Captain  Meakim. 

Mr.  Goff. — Another  sudden  fit  of  sickness. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  On  whose  part? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Captain  Martens'  part.  We  saw  him  in  the  City 
Hall  park  a  while  ago.  I  have  been  trying  for  a  week  to  have 
-  him  get  Mrs.  Martens  into  court  I  know  she  was  here  yester- 
day, and  the  only  time  I  could  not  examine  her,  I  have  been 
waiting  for  a  week  to  examine  her  and  she  ie  not  here  when 
I  want  to  examine  her  or  her  husband.  Is  Captain  Westervelt 
here? 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Captain  Westervelt. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Where  is  Captain  Martens? 

An  OfQcer.—  He  has  gone  up  with  his  wife  to  the  doctor.    , 

Mr.  Goff.— We  telephoned  for  a  witness,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
come  here.  It  is  strange  all  the  captains  we  have  been  trying 
to  keep  and  hold  under  subpoena,  that  all  get  sick  the  moment 
their  examination  comes  up.  Now  his  wife  is  sick  and  taken 
suddenly  ill.  I  read  from  the  official  records  in  connection  with 
certain  complaints  made  against  certain  disorderly-houses  in 
the  Nineteenth  precinct,  and  on  which  there  was  afterward 
a  trial  at  headquarters  against  Captain  Williams  for  failure  to 
suppress  those  disorderly-houses,  this  testimony  being  taken 
at  the  police  court,  second  district,  Jefferson  Market,  of  this 
city,  and  pnt  in  the  form  of  Captain  Williams'  own  testimony. 
T  had  not  the  paper  in  hand  when  Captain  Williams  was  aa 
the  stand,  but  I  think,  it  proper  to  put  it  in  here.  It  is  the 
official  record,  with  Captain  Williams'  affidavit,  and  in  his  own 
handwriting.  In  ths  case  of  Captain  Alexander  Wllliamal 
against  Catherine  Fisher,  and  which  was  put  in  evidence .  on 
his  trial.  "  Q.  Do  you  know  the  house  106  West  Thirty-first 
street;  do  you?    A,  Yes,  sir,     Q.  Do  you  know  the  proprietress?, 
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!A..  Catherine  Fisher.  Q,  You  made  the  following  affidavit  on 
February  9th.  {This  is  the  ailidavit  referred  to.)  Setting 
forth  the  disorderly  chai'acter  of  the  house.  (The  afiidaYit  is 
read.)  Q.  Do  you  sweai'  to  this?  A.  By  Captain  Williams. 
That  is  the  language  of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  of  my  own 
knowledge.  I  expected  to  prove  it  by  that  priest  there.  I  got 
three  letters  from  him  sajing  tliat  he  eould  prove  the  character 
of  those  houses."  The  priest  there  was  Reverend  Father  Pre- 
torius,  of  the  church  of  Franciscans,  who  made  the  complaint, 
both  to  the  captains  and  to  the  inspectors  and  to  the  commis- 
sioners; and  tliis  was  Captain  Williams'  sworn  answer:  "I 
do  not  know  of  my  owu  knowledge.  I  expected  tg  prove  it  by 
that  priest  there."  That  is  some  testimony  I  wanted  to  get 
on  the  record.  Evidently  my  public  message  has  not  hastened 
the  convalescence  of  Captain  Meakim.  We  will  have  to  wait 
a  little  while  for  that  witness;  but  in  the  meanwhile  I  will 
occupy  the  time  with  something  I  consider  of  importance.  Is 
Captain  Delaney  in  court?  (Xo  answer.)  Is  Captain  Eyan  in 
court. 
A  Messenger. —  Captain  Eyan  will  be  right  here. 

John  J.  Delaney,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mp.  Goff. —  Is  Captain  Washburn  here?  These  captains,  Mr, 
Chairman,  have  all  been  under  subpoena. 

By  Mr.  Goff.j 

Q.  Captain  Delaney,  I  want  to  be  as  fair  as  I  can  be  with  you 
on  this  examination;  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions;  are  yon 
In  possession  of  good  health?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Now,  you  had  an  accident  by  which  you  lost  your  eye?  A. 
Yes,  sir.    ) 

Q.  Has  that  affected  you  in  any  way?  A,  It  affects  me  so 
far  that  I  have  no  use  of  that  eye;  it  is  an  artificial  eye, 

Q,  It  has  not  affected  your  capacity  as  police  captain  in  any 
way?    A.  No,  air. 
,  Q.  You  attended  to  your  duties?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  there  been  any  complaints  made  about  your  actions 
at  the  station-house?    A.  No,  sir;  none  whatever. 

Q.  You  are  in  perfect  possession  of  all  your  faculties?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  You  tought  some  real  estate  recently?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  is  it  situated?    A.  That  is,  my  wife  bought  it 

Q.  And  she  bought  it  with  your  money?    A.  So,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  she  get  it?    A.  She  inherited  it  from  her  father*! 
estate.  i 

Q.  Who  is  her  father?    A.  His  name  is  John  J.  McAnliffe. 

Q.  Where  did  he  die?     A.  He  was  a  prominent  builder  in  this 
county  30  or  40  years  ago. 

Q.  When  did  he  die?    A.  I  never  linew  him,  sir, 

Q.  How  long  were  you  married?    A.  Twenty  years. 

Q.  Your  wife  was  an  heiress  when  yon  married  ber?    A,  I 
suppose  so;  I  made  no  inquiry. 

Q.  The  lady  is  dead  now?    A.  Yes.  > 

Q.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  she  inherited  money  from 
her  father?    A.  Years  after  I  had  married  her;  some  yeara  after. 

Q.  Some  years  after?    A.  Yes.  -    t 

Q.  How  long  is  it  ago  since  your  wife  bought  properly?    A. 
In  12  years.    ' 

Q,  In  12  years?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  bought  any  property?    A.  Never,  sir. 

Q.  How  long  is  your  wife  dead?    A.  My  wife  is  dead  four 
months.    ' 

Q.  Where  did  you  live  when  your  wife  died?    A.  No.  312  East 
Forty-first  street    ' 

Q.  That  is  the  house  she  owned?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  No.  236  East  Seventy-eighth 
street,  ■ 

Q.  How  much  was  given  for  that  house?    A.  Five  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  the  house  was  bought  this  year?    A.  No,  sir. 
■     Q.  Did  she  buy  a  house  this  year?    A.  Yes,  sir;  her  brother 
did.  , 

Q.  She  did  not  buy  —  I  ask  you  if  she  bought  a  house?    A. 
Her  money  was  interested  in  it 

Q.  Her  money  bought  the  house?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  What   house   was    bought   tils   year?    A.  No.    153   East 
Forty-fifth  street 

Q.  How  much  was  given  for  that?    A.  Well,  |7,000  paid  down 
on  it,  and  a  mortgage,  I  think,  of  $10,000. 

Q.  How  do  yon  know;  you  were  not  interested  in  it?    A.  I  wai 
interested  in  it  to  a  certain  extent  / 
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Q.  To  what  extent?  A.  I  wanted  to  see  my  wife  —  she  spoke 
to  me  about  it,  and  waa  very  eick  at  tlie  time,  and  she  imagined 
if  she  could  buy  this  house  and  move  into  another  she  would  get 
better. 

Q.  The  house  was  bought  because  Mrs.  Delaney  being  very 
sict  thought  if  she  left  her  own  house  and  moved  into  the  new 
house  she  would  recover?    A.  Yes;  that  is  all  about  it 

Q.  Whose  money  bought  that  house?    A.  Mrs.  Delaney's. 

Q.  Then  she  had  two  houses?  A.  Well,  yes;  the  other  waa  too 
small. 

Q.  It  is  one  that  waa  large  enough  for  you  for  a  great  number 
of  years?    A.  It  is  not  a  house;  it  is  only  a  12-foot  house, 

Q.  It  cost  some  |5,000  and  some  hundred  dollars?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  move  into  the  new  house?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Where  did  Mrs.  Delaney  get  the  mouey  with  which  she 
purchased -the  house?    A.  Where  did  she  get  it? 

Q.  That  is  my  question?  A..  She  had  it;  she  had  some  and 
I  gave  her  some  more;  I  think  I  gave  her  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000. 

Q.  How  much  had  she?  A.  I  don't  know  how  much  she  had; 
she  gave  me,  I  thiok  it  was  in  November,  1892,  she  was  then 
taken  very  sick,  and  I  think  she  gave  me  $3,100. 

Q.  How  did  it  come  to  be  in  her  brother's  name?  A.  He 
held  it;  it  was  an  understanding  between  her  and  me  that  he 
should  have  it  in  case  anything  should  happen  to  her,  in  benefit 
for  the  children. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  it  in  your  name  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children?  A.  That  is  the  reason,  that  it  was  an  understood 
thing  between  her  and  me. 

Q.  That  her  brother  should  take  the  property  for  the  benefit 
of  your  children?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  did  not  buy  this  house,  or  this 
house  was  not  bought  until  after  you  became  captain  of  police? 
A.  That  is  right;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  up  to  the  time  that  you  became  captain  of  police, 
you  were  getting  along  on  your  salary  as  a  sergeant?  A.  Oh, 
yes. 

Q.  Living  upon  that?     A.  Oh,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  nothing  —  and  saving  money,  too?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all 
the  time  had  plenty  of  money  out  of  my  salary. 

Q,  Your  salary  was  |2,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  How  mocli  did  jou  save?     A.  I  could  not  tell  youj  my  wife 
haJidled  all  mj  money;  I  did  not  save  a  cent. 
Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Where  did  you  have  a  bank  account?     A.  The  Emigrant 


Q,  How  much  did  you  draw  there?  A.  I  don't  know;  about  — 
I  think  it  is  $1,^00  or  $1,300;  it  is  there  yet,  too. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  $4,000  or  |5,000  you  gave  your  wife 
to  buy  the  property?  A.  Where  did  I  get  it;  well,  I  got  a 
good  deal  of  it  —  the  time  I  was  injured  I  received  a  great  deal 
of  money. 

Q.  What  for?  A.  Mr,  Jerome's  uncle  sent  for  me  and  gave 
me  a  check  for  |1,000. 

Q.  That  accounts  for  $1,000?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  else?  A.  While  I  was  in  the  hospital  I  saw  only 
my  wife;  I  was  worrying  she  would  not  have  anything  while 
I  was  there,  and  she  told  me,  no,  I  need  not  be  uneasy,  that 
she  was  well  taken  care  of,  and  she  said  during  the  last  three 
days  I  received  over  $800  or  $900;  she  received,  I  understand, 
between  $7,000  and  $8,000  besides  what  I  gave  her. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  studied  up  this  little  story  you  have 
told  on  the  stand;  how  long  has  it  taken  to  study  it  up?  Ai 
Everybody  knowed  about  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Q.  I  am  sorry  your  wife  is  dead,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
to  you  questions  concerning  her  and  her  decorations;  I  regret 
it  very  much;  I  wish  that  she  were  living?    A.  I  wish  she  was. 

Q.  I  wish  she  were  for  the  purposes  of  this  investigation;  I 
ask  you  now  if  you  can  prove  that  she  got  that  money  from 
her  father  or  from  her  father's  estate?  A.  I  never  made  any 
inquiry,  and  she  was  entitled  — 

Q.  If  you  do  I  will  prove  you  lied  in  every  word  you  said 
on  the  witness  stand?    A.  She  was  entitled  to  it 

Q,  You  say  she  got  from  $7,000  to  $8,000;  I  say  if  you  prove 
that  fact,  that  I  will  prove  you  lied?  A.  I  do  not  say  from  her 
father's  estate;  I  said  from  the  hospital,  from  the  citizens  of  New 
York. 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  one  citizen?  A.  I  can  not; 
I  guess  she  received  part  of  it  through  the  Tribune  and  Times, 
and  World  and  Herald  and  Sun. 

Q.  Why,  Captain  Delaney,  don't  you  think  you  are  a  little 
exaggerating,  sir?  A.  I  am  not,  sir;  this  is  what  she  told  me, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  true.  , 
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Q.  But  you  said  before  she  inherited  the  money  she  bought 
the  house  with?    A.  Fart  of  it 

Q.  How  much?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  $5,000,  if  she  had  $7,000  or  $8,000 
thai  she  got  from  the  Tribune,  the  Herald  and  all  the  othec 
papers,  and  from  the  citizens  of  New  York;  where  did  you  get 
it?    A.  I  saved  it  up,  I  suppose. 

Q.  Don't  you  know?    A,  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  then?  A.  Well,  I  saved  it  up  from  my  salary  and 
other  things. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  the  money  you  saved?  A,  Well,  I 
kept  stsne  of  it  by  me. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  Oh,  may  be  $100  or  $50,  or  something  like 
that. 

Q.  Where  had  you  the  $4,850?  A.  Mrs.  Delaney  haa  part 
of  it 

Q.  How  much  had  she?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  that,  Mr.  Goflj 
I  do  not  remember  everything  that  she  has  had  and  what  she 
has  did. 

Q.  How  much  had  she  of  the  ?5,000  you  gave  her?  A.  I 
could  not  tell  you,   sir. 

Q.  If  she  had  it,  how  could  you  give  It  to  her?  A.  I  gave 
her   some.  , 

Q.  How  much  did  yon  give  her?  A.  I  could  not  tell  howi 
much.  I 

Q.  Isn't  it  the  fact  that  the  whole  story  you  have  told  here 
is  a  tissue  of  falsehood?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank-book  to  show  you  drew  the  money  out? 
A.  I  think  I  drew  some  of  the  money  out  of — 

Q,  Now,  don't  think  about  it;  you  either  know  or  don't 
know?  A.  Well,  I  am  not  sure;  I  think  the  Bowery  Savings 
Bank.  '  -""j  1    , 

Q.  How  much  did  you  draw  out  of  the  Bowery  Savings  Bank? 
A.  I  don't  know;  I  think  |1,200. 

Q,  Have  you  the  book?    A.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Q,  You  are  thinking  everything  and  are  not  sure?  A.  Well, 
yes.  t 

Mr.  Goff. — Captain  Delaney,  out  of  mercy  to  you  I  will  let 
you  go.  I  don't  think  you  are  in  your  right  mind.  I  thlnt 
that  the  injury  on  your  brain  you  have  received  in  the  perform- 
ance of  your  duty,  I  really  think  that  has  affected  your  mind. 
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Any  man  that  testifies  as  you  have  testified  here;  and  I  must 
say,  in  saying  that  to  you,  I  have  always  heard  of  you  as  a 
brave  officer  in  the  performance  of  your  duty;  at  the  smae 
time  I  say  what  I  believe  to  he  manifest,  and  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  truth.  You  can  accoont  for  that  property,  Captain 
Delaney  since  you  become  captain.  It  was  bought  this  year. 
As  I  repeat  again  I  am  very  sorry  that  your  wife  is  dead, 
because  I  do  not  repeat  declarations  or  put  forth  witnesses  as 
to  lier  statement  as  to  how  that  property  was  acquired.  Now, 
you  may  go,  Captain  Delaney.     Now,  Captain  Ryan. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Byan,  called  as  a  witness  on  belialf  of 
the  State,  l)eing  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

Mr.  Goff. — ■  It  is  with  very  great  regret  I  have  to  announce 
that  Captain  Josiah  J.  Westervelt  is  at  present  suffering  from 
a  severe  attacli  of  gastro-intestinal   catarrh,   and  that  he  is 
nnder  the  care  of  W.  P.  Donovan,  M.  T>.,  police  surgeon. 
By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q,  Captain  Ryan,  wliat  was  the  woman's  najne,  you  know, 
that  you  inquired  about,  that  occupied  the  house  with  yellow 
shades  that  you  have  said,  when  you  were  in  the  Fifteenth 
precinct?    A.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever — 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  making  the  inquiry  of  che  wardman 
and  saying,  who  is  it  that  lives  in  that  house  that  has  the  yellow 
shades,  don't  you  remember  that?     A.  I  do   not 

Q.  Let  me  see  if  wc  can  not  refresh  your  memory;  do  you 
remember  drawing  ?oOO  out  of  the  bank  and  paying  it  to  your 
wardman?    A.  Me? 

Q.  You?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not;  I  never  did  it. 

Q.  Who  did  it  for  you?    A.  Nobody. 

Q.  What  banks  had  you  an  account  in  when  you  were  captain 
of  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  had  an  account  in  the  German 
Savings  Bank,  Fourteenth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q.  What  other  account?  A.  I  have  an  account  in  the 
Bleecker  Street  Bank. 

Q.  Any  other  bank?     A.  No  other  bank. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  have  any  account?    A.  She  did. 

Q.  At  that  time;  in  what  bank?     A.  In  the  Bowery  Bank. 

Q.  Any  other  banks?     A.  No. 

Q.  For  fear  I  should  forget  it,  Captain  Ryan,  I  wish  you 
would  bring  those  three  bank-books  here  in  the  morning?  A. 
That  will  be  done,  sir. ' 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  who  was  your  wardman  in  the  Fifteenth 
precinct?    A.  I  had  two,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  What  is  their  names?  A.  Snilivan,  and  there  was  Cooney, 
the  pretty  man  that  was  here. 

Q.  The  pretty  man,  yes,  he  was  your  wardman,  that  rang  the 
bells  of  the  houses  before  he  wanted  to  go  in,  to  notify  them 
he  -was  coming;  you  remember  his  testimony?  A.  That  I  liave 
heard  here. 

Q.  Did  he  ever  report  to  you  the  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  investigating  the  houses  of  that  precinct? 
A.  He  never  did.      | 

Q.  I  suppose  it  was  news  to  you  when  you  heard  that  testi- 
mony; it  was  news  to  you  that  your  trusted  wardman  would  go 
up  a  stoop  and  ring  a  bell  in  order  to  notify  them  they  were 
coming?     A.  It  was  news  to  me.  i 

Q.  I  would  like  that  more  police  captains  would  take  a  leaf 
out  of  our  experience  before  this  committee;  it  was  news  to 
you,  was  it,  that  the  house  in  that  precinct  paid  blackmail  while 
you  were  captain?  A.  They  did  not  while  I  was  captain,  and  I 
closed  up  every  house  in  that  precinct  before  I  left  it. 

Q.  You  closed  up  Mrs.  Hermann  too?     A,  Every  one  of  them. 

Q.  Mrs.  Hermann  swore  you  did  not;  did  she  swear  a  lie?  A, 
•  She  did  not  tell  the  truth. 

Q.  Did  she  swear  to  a  lie?  A.  I  would  not  say  she  swore  to 
a  lie.  ' 

Q.  She  also  swore  that  there  were  other  houses  in  that  pre- 
cinct besides  her  own  that  were  in  full  blast  while  you  were 
captain   there?    A.  My   dear   sir —   I  S    - 

Q.  I  am  asking  yon;  she  also  swore  there  were  other  houses 
there;  did  she  swear  to  a  lie  also?    A.  That  was  not  true. 

Q.  She  ran  three  houses,  she  said?     A.  They  were  all  closed. 

Q.  She  ran  houses  and  made  plenty  of  money?  A,  She  might 
for  a  while. 

Q.  While  you  were  captain?    A.  Not  all  the  while, 

Q.  And  you  took  such  an  interest  as  to  contribute  money  as 
to  get  her  away?    A.  No  such  thing. 

Q.  You  were  one  of  the  captains  she  paid  blackmail  to?  A. 
She  never  did. 

Q.  She  swore  she  did?  A.  She  swore  she  did  not;  she  said 
she  never  did  it,  either  me  or  my  wardman. 

Q.  She  did  not  say  she  paid  it  to  you  directly,  but  that  she 
paid  every  montli  for  her  three  houses  there?  A.  Tou  ask  her 
if  she  ever  paid  —  i     i    Fi'  1 
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Q.  No;  pai'don  me;  I  will  conduct  this  examination;  slie  swore 
that  her  three  houses  were  in  active  operation,  and  that  she 
paid  her  $50  a  month  for  each  of  those  three  houses  while  you 
were  captain  of  that  precinct;  I  asii  jou  did  she  swear  to  what 
was  true  or  what  was  false?  A.  1  don't  know  what  she  gave  to 
outsiders;  she  did  not  pay  it  to  me  or  anybody  else. 

Q.  That  is  not  my  question;  I  will  repeat  it  again;  yon — 
A.  It  is  impossible. 

Q.  Wait  a  while;  she  said  that  while  she  was  in  that  pre- 
tinct,  and  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct  that  she  ran 
three  houses  in  the  same  street,  West  Third  street,  and  that  for 
each  house  she  paid  $50  a  month  blackmail  to  the  police;  did 
8!ie  ywear  what  was  true  or  untrue;  answer  my  question  yes  or 
no?  A.  I  can  not  answer  that;  she  might  have  paid  it  to 
somebody, 

Q,  She  said  to  the  police?     A.  I  can  not  answer  that  qne^^tiou, 

Q.  You  would  not  deny  it?  A.  I  would  not  deny  it;  it  mifilit 
be  possible. 

(^.  It  might  be  possible  for  this  woman,  a  woman  like  her  might 
pay  money  to  the  police  as  blackmail,  and  you  as  captain  oi'  the 
pri'cinct  not  know  it?     A.  That  is  a  fact. 

Q.  And  what  is  true  in  that  precinct  is  true  all  over,  is  it  not? 
A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  all  the  precincts  you  have  been;  that  was  true  iu  all 
the  precincts  you  have  been  commanding?     A.  That  is  true. 

Q.  So  we  have  it — I  see  you  are  one  of  the  oldest  eaptuins, 
I  think?     A.  One  of  the  oldest;  yes  sir, 

(J.  How  many  years  have  you  been  captain?  A.  Sixte-'u  or 
17  years. 

Q.  How  many  years  have  you  been  on  the  force?     A,  Tliirty- 

Q.  And  we  have  it  from  you  that  it  Is  possible  under  present 
police  management  and  discipline,  and  under  that  which  Has 
obtained  for  years,  for  the  keepers  of  houses  of  ill-fame  to  pay 
blackmail  to  the  police  without  the  captains  knowing  anytliina 
;il.iout  It?    A,  That  can  be  done. 

<i.  So  that  wardmen  have  been  getting  rich  while  caj)tain>i 
have  remained  poor;  is  that  the  condition  of  affairs?  A.  1  can 
not  say  that;  it  might  be  possible. 

Q.  For  instance,  you  know  that  your  old  wardman,  Mularkev.  ' 
got  pretty  rich  while  he  was  wardman  for  you?  A,  He  was 
not  worth  $1,000  when  he  died. 
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Q.  He  was  not;  iveli,  he  may  have  spent  it;  he  was  pretty  well 
off  wbea  lie  was  waidmaiiV     A.  He  was  uot  worth  anything. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  he  collecled  blackmail  ftom  the  liquw 
dealers  in  your  precinct  while  you  were  commander  of  the  pre- 
cinct?   A.  That  he  did  collect  it? 

Q.  That  he  coik'cted  money  from  the  liquor  dealers  in  that 
precinct  whiit  you  were  explain;  do  you  know  anything  about 
that?     A.  He  beat  me  then;  X  don't  know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it?     A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  W'hen  you  say  he  beat  yon,  do  you  mean  to  say  he  beat  you 
out  of  the  shares  of  the  collection?  A.  No;  I  mean  to  say  he 
beat  me  on  my  opinion  of  him;  I  did  not  think  he  was  that  kind 
of  man;  Mularkey  was  a  decent,  upright,  honorable  fellow. 

Q.  How  about  getting  Mrs.  Herman  olf,  Captain  Ryan?  A. 
Why  Mrs.  Herman  was  off  for  a  long  time  before  I  knew  it;  it 
was  through  the  press  I  knew  she  was  off;  now,  I  hope  you  don't 
think  for  a  moment  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  sending  away 
Mrs.  Herman,  Mr.  Golf;  in  the  first  place  Mrs.  Herman  had  noth- 
ing to  say  against  me  when  she  came  here;  I  would  be  glad  if 
ahe  remained  here,  and  I  was  glad  when  she  returned,  because 
she  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  that  she  never  paid  me; 
vjou  asked  her  if  she  ever  paid  my  detective;  she  said  no,  and  you 
will  find  that  out  on  your  record;  "did  you  ever  see  Captain 
Byan,"  and  she  says,  "I  saw  him  once;  he  was  pointed  out  to 
me  from  my  window,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  him;"  that  was 
not  implicating  me,  I  am  sure,  or  my  name;  as  far  as  the 
detectives  were  concerned,  I  could  not  answer  for  them. 

Q.  Yes?  A.  Well,  Mrs.  Herman  swore  that  some  money  that  was 
contributed  to  pay  her  expenses,  and  to  send  her  away,  was  con- 
tributed to  by  four  captains,  each  of  which  had  the  command  of 
the  precinct  whe  she  ran  her  houses  there;  you  were  one  of  the 
four  captains  that  had  command  of  the  precinct?  A.  I  was  for 
three  months;  only  three  months, 

Q,  It  doesn't  make  any  matter  whether  it  was  only  three  days? 
A.  I  done  hard  work  in  those  three  months;  better  than  was 
ever  done  since  or  before. 

Q.  What  commissioner  appointed  you,  Captain  Ryan?  A. 
What  commissioner? 

Q.  Tea.     A.  Commis^oner  Smith,  I  think. 

Q.  Boldy  Smith?     A,  Him  and  Commissioner  NichoJs. 
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Q.  Well,  captain,  jou  knew  when  you  went  to  the  Fifteenth 
precinct  that  it  had  a  pretty  bad  reputation?    A.  I  knew  it  had. 

Q.  And  that  there  were  plenty  of  gambling-houses  and  housei 
of  ill-fame  in  that  precinctV     A,  I  knew  all  this,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Now,  in  your  childlike  innocence,  did  you  ever  hear  of  these 
houses  being  blackmailed  by  the  police  while  you  were  captain? 
A.  No,  except  through  general  rumor;  through  the  press. 

Q.  You  knew  it  by  general  rumor?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  taie  pains  to  investigate  the  truth  of  that 
rumor?     A.  Well,  no;  not  particularly. 

Q.  You  had  too  much  faith  in  your  wardman  to  do  that?  A. 
Not  that  altogether;  I  was  so  very  strict  in  trying  to  get  these 
people  out  that  I  did  not  think  they  would  be  foolish  enough  to 
pay  the  wardman  one  cent;  they  had  no  protection. 

Q.  And  you  rested  upon  that?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  Yon  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them  all  out?  A.  Everj 
one  of  them|  : 

Q.  Tou  would  not  go  on  record  if  there  was  not  a  house?  A. 
I  swear  here  I  dosed  up  every  disorderly-house,  every  gambling- 
house  and  policy  office,  and  every  slide  and  dives  in  the  precinct 
in  three  months.     ' 

Q.  You  know  what  a  dive  is?     A.  I  do  well. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  a  slum  is?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  slums?     A.  I  have  an  idea  what  it  is. 

Q.  When  you  say  a  "  Slide,"  you  know  what  it  means?  A. 
We  had  one  of  the  most  notorious  slides  in  the  world  in  Bleecker 
street  when  T  had  command  of  that  precinct. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  apply  for  the  position  of  inspector?  A.  I 
never  did.    I 

Q.  Your  superior  officer,  Inapector  Williams,  has  been  on  the 
stand  to-day,  and  says  he  does  not  know  what  a  dive  is?  A.  I 
do  not  know  that  Inspector  Williams  had  a  dive  in  his  precinct; 
I  never  had  one  until  I  went  to  the  Fifteenth  precinct. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  know  what  a  dive  was  before  you  went  there? 
A.  Well,  I  had  an  idea  of  what  it  was;  but  I  never  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  them ;  never  had  any  dealings  with  the  people 
that  kept  them. 

Q.  How  much  do  you  pay  your  inspector?  A.  How  much  do 
I  pay  my  inspector;  I  do  not  pay  him  anything  or  never  did. 

Q.  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  are  a  favorite?  A.  I  donf 
know.    1 
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Q.  You  are  uot  a  favorite  that  yoa  are  exempted  from  paying? 
A.  I  could  not  pay,  because  I  did  not  get  paid  myself;  tbat  ia 
the  only  way  I  could  answer. 

Q.  You  did  not  get  paid  yourself?  A,  I  do  not;  I  never  col- 
lected a  ceot  noi'  anybody  for  me;  I  work  honest,  and  I  am  in- 
dependent 80  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Q.  Well,  what  real  property  do  you  own;  you  speak  of  being 
independent?     A.  Well,  I  will  answer  tliat  question,  of  dourse. 
Q.  Another  question?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  real  property  you  own?  A.  I  own  a  house  in 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  street,  i 

Q.  In  One  Hundred  and  Seventh  street?  A.  Yes,  225;  that 
house  brought  $13,500,  or  about  that;  there  is  a  mortgage  of 
$7,000  on  it 

Q.  Who  holds  the  mortgage?  A.  The  German  Savings  Bank, 
Fourteenth  street  and  Third  avenue. 

Q,  What  other  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own  four  lots  in 
Woodlawn  heights. 

Q.  Yes.     A.  That  is  all. 
Q.  That  is  all?     A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  What  did  yoa  give  for  the  four  lots?  A.  I  gave  $2,000 
for   them. 

Q.  What  other  property  did  you  own?    A.  No  more. 
Q.  What  property  does  Mrs.  Ryan   own?     A.  She  owns  the 
house  we  live  in. 

Q.  Where  is  that?  A.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  East 
Forty-first   street. 

Q.  How   much   did   that   cost?     A,   About  $6,250;   that   was 
bought  tor  me  in  1880  by  William  B.  Dinsmore. 
Q.  Bought  for  you?     A,  Yes;  I  gave  it  to  my  wife. 
Q.  Who   bought  it  for  you?     A.   William   B.   Dinsmore;   he 
bought  it  for  me  and  I  paid  him. 

Q.  He  was  an  agent?  A.  He  was  in  the  Adams  Express 
Company;  a  man  worth  millions  of  dollars, 

Q,  You  mean  the  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Company? 
A.  Yea^;   sir. 

Q.  Haven't  yon  a  country  house?  A.  I  have  not,  and  never 
did  have  one. 

Q.  Or  your  wife?     A.   No,   sir. 
Q.  Somewhere  up  the  Hudson?     A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Where   are   you   stationed   now?     A,   T   am    stationed   at 
Highbrldge. 
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y.  You  have  not  got  much  opportunity  to  practice  panta- 
taism  up  there?  A.  None  at  all;  Mr.  Goff,  I  would  not  have 
it  at  any  rate;  what  I  say  is  right  to  the  point. 

Q.  When  you  say  you  never  paid  your  inspectoj-?  A,  Paid 
my  inspector? 

Q.  Yes,  sir?    A.  No,  sir;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Was  that  why  you  were  allowed  to  remain  only  three 
months  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  don't  know,  sir;  I  was 
driven  out,  and  I  don't  know  for  what 

Q.  You    were   driven    out?     A.    Well — 

Q.  Well,  if  you  drove  every  house  in  that  preciuct —  A.  I 
can  prove  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  prove  yourself  a  good  captain?     A.  That  is  for  you. 

Q,  I  take  your  word,  you  prove  yourself  a  good  captain  in 
the  interest  of  law  and  orde^r?  A.  I  drove  the  gambling- 
houses  out. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  now,  you  proving  such  an  excellent  cap- 
tain there  in  the  performance  of  your  duty,  should  only  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  three  months  in  that  precinct?  A.  I 
can  not  account  for  that, 

Q.  Was  it  because  you  did  not  pay  your  inspector?  A.  There 
was  a  general  transfer  of  captains,  and  I  went  with  the  others. 

Q.  A  shake  up?     A.  A  shake  up. 

By   Chairman   Lexow : 

Q.  From  your  own  experience  could  any  other  captain  in  any 
other  precinct  in  the  city  abolish  all  houses  of  vice  as  readily 
a,a  you  could  in  your  precinct?  A.  Well,  if  they  took  the 
methods  that  I   have  taken  they  might,  I  think. 

Q.  If  they  conscientiously  and  honestly  desired  to  do  so  in 
your  judgment  could  they  have  done  so?  A.  Well,  they  could 
to  a  great  extent;  it  is  very  hard  to  abolish  it  entirely;  it  can 
not  be  done;  I  closed  the  houses  up  so  they  were  dark  and 
no  business  doing. 

Q.  If  they  had  been  conscientious  in  doing  their  duty  they 
could  substantially  have  abo^lished  all  the  houses  in  their 
precincts,  could  they?    A.  I  do  not  know  that  they  could. 

Q.  Not  all,  but  substantially  all?     A.  Yes;  to  a  great  extent. 

Q.  Very  much  more  than  we  found  when  we  started  in  on  our 
experience  hero?     A.  It  might  be  possible. 
.    L.  700 
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Q.  That  is  your  judgment?  A.  That  is  my  jtidgment;  the 
method  I  took  to  abolish  those  houses,  I  do  not  know  that  any 
others  took  that  method;  I  am  not  aware  of  it;  I  got  the  namea 
of  all  the  owners  of  the  property,  or  their  agent;  I  went  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  and  I  asked  him  to  give  me  help  to 
push  these  parties  out;  that  is,  to  hold  the  agent  or  owner  of 
the  property  responsible;  he  said,  "  You  give  me  those  names 
and  I  will  give  you  all  the  assistance  1  can;"  I  got  him  the 
names  of  each  of  the  property  owners  or  the  agents,  or  the 
agent  of  the  property  owner,  and  the  district  attorney  served 
each  of  them  with  a  notice,  and  I  had  no  difficulty  whatever 
to  close  them  out;  that  was  all  what  was  done  through  the 
district  attorney's  office. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  for  houses  of  this  description 
to  remain  open  48  hours  in  a  precinct  where  the  captain  wants 
to  close  them?  A.  They  might  be  open  48  hours  and  the  captain 
not  know  it  in  four  days. 

Q,  How  could  it  be  possible?  A.  If  the  men  neglected  to 
report  to  the  captain  he  could  not  discover  it  in  so  short  a 
■while. 

Q.  Your  best  judgment,  as  an  honest  police  captain  in  this 
city,  is  that  if  every  captain  had  been  as  conscientious  and 
honest  in  the  performance  of  their  duty  hs  you  say  you  have 
been,  all  these  houses  would  have  been  abolished?  A.  Not  all 
of  them;  substantially  all. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  If  every  captain  had  been  as  conscientious  as  you  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duty,  could  the  system  of  blackmail  have 
existed  in  other  precincts  which  have  been  shown  and  sworn 
to  have  existed  there?  A.  The  detective  might  be  able  to 
collect  blackmail,  and  the  captain  would  not  know  anything 
about  it.  neither  would  the  inspector  or  superintendent. 

Q.  You  think  that  practice  could  continue  long?  A.  I  don't 
Bee  how  it  could  continue  very  long. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  sworn  to  here  that  it  has  continued  for 
12  and  15  years?     A.  I  can  not  say  about  that. 

Q.  And  it  has  also  been  sworn  to  by  one  of  your  tirother 
captains  that  the  police  department   is  rotten   rlenn   thtongh 
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and  through;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that  testimony,  as  a 
good  captain  who  has  done  his  duty  according  to  your  best 
light?  A.  I  would  not  want  to  say  anything  on  that  point,  if 
I  could  avoid  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. — We  are  here  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining just  those  facts,  captain;  so  answer  the  question. 

The  Witness. —  Oh,  I  think  that  the  department  is  not  as 
bad  as  it  has  been  represented  here,  or  half. 

Q.  It  is  not  half  as  bad?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  It  is  pretty  bad?  A.  There  is  some  bad  ones  in  it,  no 
doubt, 

Q.  What  do  you  say,  captain,  to  all  these  revelations  of  black- 
mail on  every  hand,  blackmail  of  almost  every  trade  and; 
occupation,  by  members  of  the  police  department;  what  do'  you 
say  to  that,  as  compared  to  badness?  A.  That  is  very  bad; 
and  if  properly  proven  —  ' 

Q.  It  has  been  proven  here  before  this  committee?  A.  I  am 
aware  to  some  extent  — 

Q.  And  one  of  your  brother  ofBcers  has  gone  to  State's  prison 
as  the  result  of  the  proof?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  pretty  bad  condition  of  affairs? 
A.  It  is. 

Q.  I  think,  captain,  we  will  excuse  you  until  to-morrow 
morning,  when  we  will  look  at  those  three  bank-notes,  if  you 
please?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goff. —  All  your  bank-books,  if  you  please;  and  your  wife's 
bank-books. 

James  J.  Martin,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
testified  as  follows:    [  • 

By  Mr.  Goff^^  ' 

Q,  Commissioner,  I  believe  that  yon  have  been  put  to  a  lengthy 
examination  before  this  committee?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  was  here 
for  several  days.    | 

Q.  Three  days,  the  record  says;  well,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is 
either  necessary  or  proper  at  this  time  to  go  over  the  ground 
that  the  distinguished  counsel  has  gone  over  with  you  before 
this  committee;  but  there  are  some  matters  that  have  arisen 
since  the  examination  of  you.  Commissioner  Martin,  which  vre 
think  it  proper  to  ask  you;  now,  first,  I  will  ask  you.  Commis- 
sioner Martin,  in  relation  to  testimony  heie  before  this  commit- 
tee, that  the  liquor  dealers  discontinued  paying  blackmail  to  the 
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police  because  they  had  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Tam- 
many Hall  that  they  should  be  protected  from  the  payment  of 
such  blackmail;  do  you  tnow  of  any  such  arrangement,  or  do 
you  know  anything  connected  with  it?  A.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  arrangement;  and  have  no  knowledge  of  anything  con- 
nected with  it 

Q.  In  the  Sun,  of  December  17th,  your  fellow  commisaioner, 
Sheehan,  ia  reported  to  have  said,  and  he  verifies  the  truth  of 
the  report,  for  Mr.  Sheehan  was  on  the  witness-stand,  that  the 
liquor  dealers  had  received  notice  not  to  pay  any  more  black- 
mail to  the  police;  Mr.  Sheehan  swore  to  the  truth  of  that  on  the 
witness-stand;  and  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  received  such 
notice  not  to  pay  any  blackmail  to  the  police  after  about  that 
date;  do  you  know  anything  of  such  a  notice?  A.  No,  sir;  I  do 
not.    f 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?  A.  I  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  whatever;  if  any  such  notice  was  given. 

Q.  Could  one  commissioner  of  police  order  or  direct  such 
notice  without  the  knowledge  of  his  associates?  A.  Well,  he 
could  in  talking  with  liquor  dealers,  or  people  representing 
them ;  could  make  that  statement  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
other  commissioners;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  proper  thing  for  a  commissioner  of  police 
to  even  talk  to  the  liquor  dealers  about  the  paymfent  of  black- 
mail to  the  police?  A.  No,  if  he  had  any  knowledge  that  such 
blackmail  was  being  paid;  I  think  not. 

Q.  But  it  appears  that  there  was  knowledge  to  warrant  the 
commissioner  in  his  interview  in  the  Sun,  and  in  his  declaration 
on  this  witness-stand;  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  been  paying 
blackmail  to  the  police  before  that;  and  that  they  were  advised 
to  stop  paying  blackmail;  have  yon  any  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  payment  of  such  blackmail,  or  rumors  affecting  it?  A.  I 
heard  rumors,  sir;  yes,  sir.    [  ! 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  as  commissioner  of  police  regard- 
ing such  rumors?  A.  I  never  was  able  to  obtain  any  evidence 
about  it.    \ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  anything?  A.  I  have  spoken  to  the  super- 
intendent of  police  about  it. 

Q.  In  what  form  did  you  speak  to  the  superintendent  of  police? 
A.  I  told  him  there  were  rumors  that  such  payments  were  being 
made,    j  i 

Q.  Was  that  before  the  discontinuance?  A.  Yes;  from  the 
time  I  was  commissioner  almost. 
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Q,  Did  you  ever  direct  the  superintendent  to  institute  an  in- 
vestigation? A.  The  superintendent  said  he  would  investigate 
it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  aak  for  a  report?  A.  He  never  made  a  re- 
port, and  told  me  he  had  no  evidence  ahout  it. 

Q.  Did  you  speak  to  him  more  than  once?  A.  I  think  I  did; 
yes,  sir;  several  times;  I  spoke  to  the  present  superintendent, 
and  I  spoke  to  the  previous  superintendent. 

Q.  But  you  had  the  power  as  a  commissioner  yourself,  one  of 
the  heads  of  the  department  and  the  president  of  the  commis- 
sioners, to  institute  an  investigation  yourself?  A,  Well,  all  of 
our  investigations  of  that  character  are  made  through  the  super- 
intendent. 

Q.  But  you  recognize,  Commissioner  Martin,  that  you  had  the 
power  to  initiate  such  an  investigation  yourself?  A.  We  had 
very  little  power  to  doi  that;  we  had  no  facilities  for  making 
such  investigations;  we  have  no  means  at  our  command  to 
make  it  with. 

Q,  Rule  second  of  the  department  says,  "  The  hoard  of  police 
is  the  head  of  the  police  department,  governs  and  controls  the 
department,  its  business  and  affairs;  is  invested  with  and  ex- 
ercises all  the  power  conferred  by  law  upon  the  police  depart- 
ment; "  now,  in  view  of  this  rule,  Commissioner  Martin,  yoo  say 
that  you  had  not  the  facilities  to  institute  such  an  investigation? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Explain  to  us  what  you  mean?  A.  I  had  no  facilities 
whatever  at  my  command;  there  was  no  police  officer  attached 
to  me  except  one  messenger  at  my  door;  that  is  all  the  men  that 
I  had  under  my  immediate  control;  any  investigation  there- 
fore of  that  character  would  have  to  be  made  by  the  superin- 
tendent; he  was  head  of  the  force. 

Q,  Couldn't  you  have  called  upon  the  detectives  yourself? 
A.  I  could  have  done  it;  but  I  did  not  care  to  do  that 

Q.  Why?  A.  Because  I  did  not  think  I  could  get  informa- 
tion in  that  way. 

Q.  Did  you  feel  you  could  not  do  so  with  perfect  confidence? 
A.  Exactly  so;  yes,  sir;  and  under  —  if  you  read  Rule  26  you 
will  find  it  providies  how  matters  of  that  kind  shall  be  investi- 


Q.  "  Rule  26.     It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to 
enforce  in  the  city  of  New  York  all  the  laws  of  the  State  and 
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ordinances  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  ordinances  of  the  board 
of  health,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  board  of  police, 
to  abate  all  gaming-houses  and  rooms  and  places  kept  or  used 
for  lewd  or  obscene  purposes,  and  amusements  and  places  kept 
or  used  for  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  or  policy,  or  for  any  other 
unlawful  purposes  whatever."     A.  That  is  the  previous  Rule  23. 

Q.  Rule  24  makes  him  the  executive  officer?    A.  Yes. 

Q,  "  The  superintendent  of  police  shall  be  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  police  force,  subject  to  the  orders,  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  board  of  police "    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  So  this  rule  makes  him  subject  to  your  orders  and  rules? 
A.  Certainly, 

Q.  Did  you  issue  no  order  directing  him  to  institute  such 
investigation?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  you  failed?  A.  The  information 
never  was  substantial  enough  to  warrant  me  in  introducing  a 
rule  before  the  board. 

Q.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  department  you  are  naturally 
jealous  of  its  reputation?     A.  Y'es,  sir. 

Q.  And  of  your  own?     A.  Yes. 

Q,  That  follows;  now,  being  jealous  of  its  reputation,  and 
hearing  the  rumor  that  its  members  were  collecting  blackmail 
from  liquor  dealers  of  this  city,  were  you  not  called  upon  to  see 
an  investigation  was  initiated  and  conducted  to  ascertain  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  that  rumor?  A.  Well,  the  matter  did  not 
come  to  me  in  such  a  shape  that  I  felt  warranted  in  introduo- 
ing  a  resolution. 

Q,  You  do  not  mean  us  to  understand  that  you  would  not 
introduce  a  resolution  until  you  had  positive  evidence?  A. 
No;  I  would  introduce  a  resolution  without  positive  evidence, 
but  I  wanted  sufficient  to  warrant  it. 

Q.  The  rumor  of  the  police  collecting  blackmail  from  the 
liquor  dealers  was  based  upon  what?  A.  It  was  general  talk; 
I  would  hear  in  conversation  amongst  people  I  would  meet  that 
payments  of  that  character  were  being  made,  trMn  men  that 
were  not  making  the  payments,  however. 

Q.  I  apprehend  that  would  be  the  case;  now,  Mr.  Martin,  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  you  were  in  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  was  in 
conference.  I 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Mr.  Tekulsky?  A.  Not  as  representative 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association  particularly. 
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•*i.  Yon  have  met  with  him  privately;  I  mean  aa  representative 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Aesoeiatioii?    A.  Not  in  that  capacily. 

Q.  Did  j/jii  ever  meet  Peter  Seely?  A.  I  have  met  Seely,  hut 
not  in  that  capacity.  ' 

i*.  Did  you  ever  meet  David  Hall?  A.  No,  sir;  I  never  met 
him  as  a  committee, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  them  together  to  discuss  questions 
reLiling  to  the  liquor  trade  in  New  Yorlj?  A.  I  never  met  them 
togclher. 

Q.  Were  you  not  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  company  with  these 
(.'entlemen,  and  a  German,  the  name  of  which  I  forget  now,  who 
was  treasurer  of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association;  were  you  not 
in  iLe  Hoffman  House  with  them?     A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  meeting  heing  held  in  the  Hoffman 
JTouse?  A.  Never  heard  of  it  except  it  was  published  in  one  of 
these  papers  published  by  the  liquor  dealers,  where  such  state- 
ment was  made. 

Q.  Did  you  not  :ind  Mr,  Croker  go  to  the  Hoffman  House  and 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association 
respecting  the  levying  of  police  blackmail,  in  order  to  stop  It? 
A.  No,  sir;  I — 

Q.  Or  did  yon  meet  at  any  other  place?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hold  such  a  conference  with  representatives 
of  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  tnow  of  Mr.  Crol.er  holding  such  a  conference? 
A.   T    never    did, 

Q.  Did  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge,  or  did  it  come  lo 
you  on  information  that  might  ^ye  considered  fairly  reliable, 
that  such  conference  had  been  held?  A.  Never  heard  of  it 
unii!  T  read  it  in  that  m^wspaper  I  told  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it;  it  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  i» 
police  officer,  of  an  arranj^ement  that  the  members  of  the  Liquor 
Dealers'  Association  in  New  York  should  display  in  their  liquor 
stores  certificates  'of  membership,  and  that  that  would  be  a 
warrant  for  protection  of  them?  A.  I  remember  of  such  testi- 
mony  being   given   here. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that?  A.  Never  heard  it  before  I  read  it 
in  the  papers  after  it  was  te=tifled.  i 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  th;it  instead  of  paying  the  police  black 
mail  that  the  committee  representing  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Associ- 
ation promised  Tammany  Hall  to  give  to  that  organization  their 
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political  support,  and  that  tliej  shonld  be  protected  from  the 
police?  A.  I  never  heard  that;  I  alwajs  supposed  Tammany 
Hall  got  the  most  of  that  support  anyhow. 

Q.  I  ask  you  now  if  there  was  not  an  arrangement  entered 
into  between  yourself  and  other  leading  members  of  the  Tam- 
many Hall  organization  to  stop  the  police  blackmail  in  con- 
sideration of  the  liquor  dealers  pledging  their  political  support 
to  Tammany  Hall?  A,  I  never  was  a  party  to  such  an 
arrangement.  ; 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?     A.  I  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Was  it  ever  stated  in  your  presence  that  some  liquor 
dealers  being  Republicans  could  not  pledge  themselves  to  your 
support?     A.  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  how  it  was  that  the  collection  of  blackmail 
from  the  liquor  dealers  stopped  at  about  the  time  Commissioner 
Sheehan  said  it  did  stop?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  change  of  the 
captains  made  all  around  at  that  time,  a  general  change;  and  I 
think  it  had   some   conGiderabie  good  effect. 

Q.  Was  not  that  change  made  because  a  rumor  reached  head- 
quarters that  some  of  the  captains  were  levying  blackmail  on 
the  liquor  dealers?  A.  That  may  have  influenced  the  super- 
intendent, 

Q.  Who  made  the  change?  A.  The  board,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  superintendent  of  police,  shortly  after  his 
being  promoted  to  that  ofBce. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  swore  that  that  fact  was  one  of 
the  reasons,  if  not  the  principal  reason,  on  which  they,  the 
board  of  police  commissioners,  changed  the  captains?  A.  The 
matter  was  never  talked  of  in  the  board  of  police, 

Q.  Talked  of  quietly  among  the  members?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Referred  to  at  all?  A.  No,  sir;  not  referred  to  amongst 
the  membera. 

Q.  Was  the  subject  ever  brought  up  of  captains  receiving 
blackmail  from  any  source?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  some 
conversation  on  that  subject,  of  course. 

Q.  Has  there  been  any  action  by  the  board  of  police  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  any  blackmail  was  levied?  A.  There  has 
been  no  formal  action  by  the  board  of  police  since  I  have  been 
in  connection  with  it. 

Q.  Did  you,  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  police,  consider  it 
proper  to  remain  inactive  on  such  rumors?     A,  We  regarded 
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the  superintendent  as  the  respopsible  oflScer,  who  had  all  the 
powers  of  that  department  at  his  command,  and  we  regarded 
him  as  being  vigilant  and  active  in  every  direction,  and  we 
relied  upon  him  being  informed  in  that  direction. 

Q,  If  the  superintendent  failed  to  do  his  duty,  the  responsi- 
bility rested  on  you?    A.  I  understand  that. 

Q.  Since  these  rumors  reached  you,  and  since  these  rumors 
have  been  proven  here  by  overwhelming  evidence  that  they  were 
well-founded,  did  the  duty  not  devolve  upon  you  then  to  take 
action,  even  though  the  superintendent  neglected  his  doty?  A. 
We  have  been  taking  action  since  we  have  the  evidence. 

Q.  I  know,  but  before;  by  the  way,  that  brings  up  a  subject 
to  ray  mind  I  wish  to  ask  you  upon,  and  I  might  forget  it;  in 
regard  to  the  trial  of  Captain  Doherty  and  some  of  the  sergeants 
tried  for  precisely  the  same  offense,  is  it  not  a  fact,  Comv 
missioner  Martin,  that  some  of  those  sergeants  went  to  yoo 
and  told  you  that  this  woman  Thurow  had  gone  upon  the 
bonds  for  these  unfortunate  girls?     A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q,  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Doherty  went  and  told  you?  A.  He 
never  did.  t 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  Doherty  did  not  say  that  he  had  to  do 
it;  that  Boesch  told  him  to  do  it,  the  district  leader?  A. 
Captain  Doherty  on  the  police  trial  made  a  statement  that  he 
gave  me  information;  his  statement  was  absolutely  untrue;  I 
would  not  permit  him,  or  any  other  captain,  or  any  police 
ofFicer  to  talk  to  me  about  that. 

Q.  Another  statement  made  in  connection  with  that  is  —  I 
want  to  see  how  far  this  goes  —  it  was  stated  that  you  told  hiM 
to  go  back  to  the  station-house  and  do  as  Roeseh  told  him  to  do? 
A.  Never  in  the  world. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  ever  hear  of  district  leaders  exercising  power 
or  authority  over  police  captains?  A.  I  did  not  hear  anything 
about  it  until  recently  here  in  these  proceedings;  I  presume  that 
the  district  leaders  talked  with  the  captain,  of  course;  but  I 
assume  they  talked  to  them  on  proper  grounds;  I  never  had 
any  information  that  they  approached  him  improperly. 

Q.  Judge  Boesch  has  admitted  on  the  witness  stand  here, 

that  he   secured  the   transfer  of  several   police  officials,   and 

some  sergeants,  if  I  ppmember  correctly  —  one  I  know;  is  It  a 

fact  that  district  leaders  of  the  organization  were  enabled  to 
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procure  those  transfers  of  officers  from  and  to  various  districts? 
A.  They  were  able  to;  I  made  some  of  them  at  the  request  of 
the  district  leaders  and  at  the  request  of  other  people. 

Q.  Did  Tou  think  that  a  proper  practice?  A.  1  would  very 
much  prefer  to  be  relieved  of  that;  it  is  a  great  annoyance  and 
nuisance,  and  I  did  not  want  it. 

Q.  Then  these  transfers,  made  at  the  request  of  district 
leaders  were  made  in  the  interest  of  the  political  organization 
of  which  you  were  members?  A.  They  were  made  mostly  in 
the  interest  of  the  officers  and  the  one  to  be  transferred,  and  his 
friends. 

Q.  It  was  made  substantially  as  a  political  move?  A.  Yes;  I 
think  that  is  so. 

Q.  And  do  you  think  that  is  conducive  to  good  discipline  of  the 
force?  A.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  it  injures  the  discipline  of 
the  force,    j  i 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  where  men  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
have  no  other  superiors  to  respond  to  or  rely  upon  but  irre- 
sponsible politicians,  don't  you  think  that  impairs  their  useful- 
ness) and  interferes  with  the  discipline  of  the  police?  A.  I  think 
the  same  pressure  would  be  made  to  bear  on  a  superintendent  if 
he  had  authority. 

Q.  Whether  applied  to  the  superintendent  or  a  commissioner, 
the  question  does  not  alter?    A.  No. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  a  wise  one.  or  mischievous?  A.  I  think 
it  is  a  good  one  to  get  rid  of. 

Q.  You  think  it  a  mischievous  one?    A.  Yes,  I  do. 

Q.  Your  doing  it,  and  considering  it  a  mischievous  one.  will 
you  give  the  reason  why  you  did  it?  A,  The  reasons  given 
were,  it  was  of  advantage  to  the  officer,  and  would  bring  him  near 
his  home,  or  some  advantage  to  the  officer. 

Q.  Of  course,  there  must  be  some  specious  reason  given  you 
for  you  to  make  the  change?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  knew  at  various  times  that  these  transfers  were  re- 
quested; that  they  were  made  in  the  interest  of  politicians  — 
the  various  men  who  made  the  request?  A.  They  were  made 
both  sides;  it  was  six  of  one  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other. 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  about  the  particular  political  phase 
of  it  now;  I  am  speaking  of  politicians  generally?  A.  They 
were  urged  to  make  these  requests,  and  they  made  them;  an^ 
as  opportunity  offered  to  mal^e  the  transfers  without  doing  any 
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injnry  to  the  force;  where  the  preciuet  was  two  or  three  de- 
ficient in  their  strength,  and  other  precincts  had  a  surplus,  we 
made  a  transfer.     ^ 

Q.  Where  a  police  official  in  a  precinct  recognizes  that  he  ia 
obliged  to  a  political  leader  in  that  precinct  for  a  favor  extended 
to  him,  ia  It  not  human  nature  that  he  would  he  ready  to  respond 
with  like  favor  to  that  politician  in  case  of  need  and  necessity? 
A.  It  ought  to  be  so,  I  suppose;  whether  it  Is  so  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion. 

Q.  You  recognize,  commissioner,  that  the  police  force  of  New 
York,  that  is  supposed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  citizens, 
should  be  made  use  of  to  subserve  no  political  party?  A,  I 
think  that  is  true;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  do  not  think  that  he  should  be  made  do  so?  A.  I  do 
not  think;  no  sir.  • 

Q.  You  have  been  a  conspicuous  member  of  your  political 
organization  —  Tammany  Hall?     A.  Yes;  somewhat 

Q.  And  would  you  tell  us  to  what  extent  you  were  guided  in 
your  administration  of  the  head  of  the  police  department  in  thla* 
city  hy  reason  of  your  political  affiliations?  A,  Well,  I  don't 
know  of  any  instance  where  I  was  influenced  by  my  political  con- 
nections in  dealing  with  the  administration  of  the  force,  as  a 
force,     J 

Q.  We  will  take  this  case;  you  remember  the  election  of  1892? 
A.  Yes,  sir.     j 

Q.  You  and  the  superintendent  had  a  conflict?  A.  Well,  a 
very  small  conflict, 

Q.  Well,  for  instance,  he  issued  orders  that  you  counter- 
manded?   A.  No,  sir.    j 

Q.  Didn't  you  come  into  the  room  where  the  superintendent 
was  addressing  the  captains  with  r^ard  to  the  enforcement  of 
the  election  laws  the  Sunday  before  election,  and  say  to  the  as- 
sembled captains  that  you  were  commissioner  of  police?  A.  I 
did  not;  I  have  testified  very  fully,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  You  have  gone  over  that  ground?  A.  Yes,  sir;  have  testi- 
fied very  fully,  and  am  ready  to  testify  again. 

Q.  Will  you  say  now,  for  my  enlightL'nment,  as  I  was  not 
a-vare  that  you  had  tesiifled  on  that  specific  point,  whether  or 
no  such  conflict  or  dhiMon  took  place  between  yourself  and 
the   superintendent?     A.    ft   did    nor. 
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Q.  What  was  tJie  actual  condition  of  affairs  that  Sunday?  -^ 
Thiit  was  the  first  ye^ir  that  I  was  president  of  the  board,  having 
lieeu  elected  in  the  April  previous  or  March  previous;  the 
superintendent  came  tu  mo  a  few  days  before  thi?  particular 
Sunday  and  said  ho  was  going  to  call  the  captains  together  on 
Sunday  before  Plcotion  aud  ^ead  hia  inscruttions  to  them  as  tn 
the  conduct  of  the  polico  at  tiie  polls;  it  is  a  printed  circular 
covering  a  number  ot  ^Joints;  and  he  showed  me  the  circular, 
and  eubmilted  the  circular  to  me  to  know  if  I  had  any  sugges- 
tions to  make,  and  I  read  it  over  and  said  it  was  all  right,  so  far 
as  I  could  see;  I  said  I  would  like  to  be  present  at  that  meeting; 
that  wiis  tlie  presidential  election  of  1892;  he  said  he  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  have  me  there,  and  I  came  down;  I  think  I  got 
there  about  2  or  3  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon;  and  tlie  captains 
were  assembled,  or  very  soon  after  assembled;  and  the  superin- 
tendent read  his  circular  and  commented  on  it  in  his  way, 
taking  up  probably  15  op  20  minutes;  and  after  he  got  through 
he  said  the  presidert  of  the  board  was  here,  and  asked  me  if 
I  had  anything  to  say;  I  would  much  preferred  he  had  not  asked 
me  anything  about  it,  but  having  been  introduced  to  the  captaiaa 
1  liidught  I  should  say  something,  and  I  said  to  the  captains 
that  the  election  on  the  following  Tuesday  was  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  the  city,  there  was  the  largest  number  of  registered 
voters  we  had  had  ever  before,  it  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  it  should  Joe  a  quiet  election,  so  the  vote  could  be  polled, 
and  that  1  hoped  tliey  would  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
keep  the  best  order  on  that  day;  and  that  I  hoped  that  any  per- 
son who  committed  a  breach  of  the  peace  on  that  day,  no  matter 
who  he  was.  whether  he  be  a  citizen  or  United  States  marshal, 
should  be  dealt  with  just  the  same  and  locked  up,  and  I  finished 
with  that;  and  probably  did  not  say  as  much  as  I  have  said  here; 
the  superintendent  stood  up  and  said  that  it  was  a  very  danger- 
ous thing  for  the  police  to  interfere  with  the  United  States 
marshal;  that  they  had  great  and  absolute  powers  under  the 
statutes;  and  he  thought  they  should  be  very  careful  not  to  have 
any  conflict  with  the  United  States  officers' at  the  polls;  now, 
that  is  all  the  conflict  there  v/as;  I  never  said  a  word  back,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  it. 

Q.  Did  you  not  tell  the  captains  to  go  on  and  make  arrests, 
or  not  to  make  arrests  as  they  thought  proper,  irrespective  ot 
United  States  marshals?    A.  I  never  said  a  word  to  the  captains, 
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except  what  I  describe  liere;  I  never  spoke  to  them  after  the 
meeting  was  over;  I  never  said  a  word  to  tEem  until  after  the 
close  of  the  election;  what  I  said  here  covers  absolutely  every- 
thing I  did  saj.  I 

Q.  Did  jou  make  Lieber  a  sergeant?    A.  I  did,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  Lear  that  be  paid  money  for  his  sergeaney? 
A.  Not  until  it  was  mentioned  here  by  Captain  Schmittberger. 

Q^  Did  you  know  anything  about  his  paying  money?  A.  Not 
the  slightest;   no,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  said  that  his  father,  a  merchant 
down  here  on  Greenwich  street,  paid  $4,000?  A.  Only  what 
was  said  in  the  testimony.  j 

Q.  Did  j'ou  ever  hear  before?  A.  Never,  and  I  don't  believe 
a  word  of  it  ;  1 

Mr.  Goff,^ — I  have  been  endeavoring  for  many  weeks  to  get 
hold  of  Mr.  Lieber  to  subpoena  him, 

Witness.^Sergeant  Fitzgerald  has  told  me  since  this  testi- 
mony was  given  that  he  has  seen  the  sergeant  and  the  sergeant 
is  ready  to  testify  about  it  and  so  are  all  the  family. 

Q.  I  haven't  any  doubt  about  that,  about  the  sergeant  being 
ready;  but  I  want  to  know  your  knowledge,  commissioner? 
A.  Well,  I  have  no  knowledge  whatever,  and  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge whatever  that  any  man  that  I  ever  recommended  for 
appointment,  or  officer,  ever  paid  a  dollar  to  anybody,  and  if 
I  had  knowledge  I  wouldn't  be  a  party  to  it. 

Q.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  and  sworn  to 
hert,  as  a  matter  of  common  rumor  and  notoriety,  that  for  the 
past  10  years  on  the  police  force  a  man  could  not  get  there 
except  by  purchasing  his  appointment?  A.  Well,  no  man  that 
1  was  ever  interested  in  appointing  could  get  there  if  I  knew 
that. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  the  rumor?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  take  any  steps  to  investigate  the  truth  of 
that  rumor?  A.  I  never  could  get  any  substantial  information 
about  it;  I  never  did. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire?  A.  No,  not  particularly;  I  inquired 
of  applicants  of  mine  who  came  to  me;  I  kepts  u<y  skirts  aa 
cle-ar  as  I  could. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  of  your  associates  in  your  boai-d 
being  interested  financially  in  men's  appointments?  A.  Nirf; 
until  this  committee  went  into  session. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  that  tlie  board  and  its  officers  were 
interested  in  the  appoiutment  of  captains?    A.  With  what,  sir? 

Q.  That  they  were  interested  financially?  A.  As  a  board, 
jou  said. 

Q.  Individually,  not  as  a  board?  A.  I  have  heard  the  rumor 
that  some  appointments  were  made  in  that  way. 

Q.  That  some  captains  got  their  appointments  by  buying 
them?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

i}.  Now  hearing  that,  did  you  ever  take  steps  to  investigate 
the  truth  of  the  rumor?    A.  I  never  did ;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  board?  A. 
No,  sir;  not  as  a  board,  the  matter  was  not  substantial  enough 
for  me  to  do  that, 

Q.  Don't  you  thinli  you  as  the  head  of  the  department,  even 
hearing  such  rumors,  don't  you  thiuS  it  would  be  proper  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  associates  to  these  rumors  that  affected 
the  honesty  as  well  as  the  discipline  of  the  department?  A. 
Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  bring  up  a  matter  reflect- 
ing on  a  brother  commissioner  unless  you  have  some  substantial 
information.  i 

Q.  Well,  where  it  reflected  upon  a  brother  commissioner  it 
would  reflect  upon  you  because  of  your  connection  with  the 
department;  and  wouldn't  it  be  better  to  have  these  rumors 
set  at  rest  than  to  have  them  gain  in  momentum.  A,  It 
would  if  I  were  able  to  get  the  information. 

Q.  But  you  never  tried  to  get  the  information?  A.  I  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  any  information  on  that  subject. 

Q.  Hasn't  it  been  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  in  the  de- 
partment for  the  last  three  or  four  or  five  years  that  rertain  cap- 
tains obtained  their  captaincy  and  had  to  pay  for  their  cap- 
taincy? A.  The  commissioners  are  liable  to  hear  less  about 
it  than  if  they  were  outside  of  the  department. 

Q.  Haven't  you  heard  such  rumors?  A.  I  have  heard  such 
rumors  on  the  subject 

Q.  And  you  never  thought  them  of  sufficient  importance  to 
eall  the  attention  of  the  board  to  them?  A,  I  never  had  infor- 
mation enough  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  board  to  them;  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  it  if  I  had  any  information  whatever  upon 
that  subject. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  that  the  police  department  is 
rotten  all  the  way  through;  what  have  you,  as  the  head  of  the 
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department,  to  saj  to  that  testimony?  A.  Welt,  I  am  very 
sorry  to  be  connected  with  the  department  whiie  such  testi- 
mony was  brought  out;  that  is  what  I  Lave  to  say  about  it. 

Q,  But  the  evidence  has  been  overwhelming  that  blackmail 
and  oppression  have  been  practiced  by  l:he  police  force  of  New 
York  for  the  past  10  or  12  years;  what  have  you  to  say  to  that 
condition  of  affairs?  A.  I  say  by  no  act  of  mine  have  I  con- 
tributed to  any  such  state  of  affairs. 

Q.  But  you  may  be  guilty  of  a  sin  of  omission  as  well  as  the 
sin  of  commi^ion?  A.  Well,  I  don't  think  so;  nothing  came 
to  my  knowledge  that  would  make  me  believe  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  existed. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  this  committee  how  it  was  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  existed  while  you  were  the  head  of  the  department 
and  yet  nothing  was  done  by  you  to  remedy  it  or  to  discover  it? 
A.  I  can  not;  I  suppose  the  same  state  of  affairs  will  exist  pro- 
bably after  we  are  all  gone,  to  some  extent;  it  has  been  testi- 
fied here  that  this  slate  of  affairs  existed  since  this  committee 
was  in  session;  now,  the  board  of  police  had  no  such  informa- 
tion; nothing  of  the  kind. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  corrupt  condition  of  affairs 
could  go  on  and  continue  forever  if  this  committee  hadn't  come 
doTvn  here  from  Albany  to  investigate  so  far  as  the  police 
commissioners  are  concerned?  A.  To  a  certain  extent  I  think 
they  could^  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  so  in  my  opinion, 

Q.  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  touching  a  matter  that  I 
have  just  passed;  didn't  Doherty  ask  you  to  transfer  Sergeant 
Liebers  from  that  precinct  because  he  had  taken  Mrs.  Thurow's 
•bond?     A.  No,   sir;  he  didn't.  (, 

Q.  Didn't  Doherty  tell  you  that  there  would  be  trouble  about 
that  some  time  and  that  be  wanted  to  be  relieved  of  the  respon- 
sibility?    A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Mrs.  Thurow  being  under  bond?  A- 
Never;  until  I  heard  it  come  out  before  the  board  of  police. 

Q.  And  before  this  committee?  A.  I  am  not  sure  that  it  did 
come  out  here  first;  I  rather  think  we  discovered  it  in  our  trials. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  The  testimony  given  here  was  used  as 
the  base  of  charges  before  your  board. 

Mr.  Ooff. —  What  you  refer  to  is  as  to  what  Doherty  charged, 

.Q.  You  say  you  didn't  hear  it  before  it  came  out  on  the  police 

trial?     A.  I  didn't   know   it   was   brought   out   here   that  the  ' 

sergeant  accepted   Mrs.  Thurow   on   the  bond;   I  thought  we 

discovered  it  first. 
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Q,  No;  we  have  the  blotters  here?  A.  Well,  it  was  dis- 
covered against  a  number  of  sergeants  that  jou  didn't  discover. 

Q.  No;  we  had  all  the  blotters?  A.  There  are  some  that  we 
had  that  you  didn't  have,  I  think. 

Q.  Didn't  you  send  for  Sergeant  Liebers  after  Doherty  com- 
plained to  you  of  Captain  Liebers'  actions  and  tell  him  to  go 
ahead?  A.  I  sent  for  Sergeant  Liebers,  but  it  was  about  a 
different  matter  entirely  than  what  the  captain  has  charged. 

Q.  What  matter  was  it?  A.  The  captain  was  at  headquarters 
one  day,  came  into  my  room,  and  said  that  Sergeant  Liebers  was 
becoming  neglecHfui  of  hi«  duties;  as  ,1  had  something  to 
do  with  sending  Sergeant  Liebers  to  that  precinct,  becauee  it 
is  a  German  section  and  the  sergeant  was  a  German,  I  said  that 
I  would  send  for  Sergeant  Liebers  and  talk  to  him  about  it;  T 
sent  for  Sergeant  Liebci's  and  told  him  thiit  I  understood  that 
he  was  neglectful -of  his  duties;  I  told  him  a  great  deal  more 
that  the  captain  had  said  to  me,  and  that  if  he  didn't  attend  to 
his  duties  and  do  better  in  the  future  that  he  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  there;  I  talked  to  him  very  sharply  about  it;  but  I 
never  said  a  word  to  him  about  Mrs.  Thuiow  or  the  bond  case; 
I  never  knew  a  thing  about  it.  '  j 

Q.  Have  you  stated  all  about  that  transaction  now?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  absolutely  so. 

Q,  Now,  with  regard  to  the  appointment  of  men  on  the  police 
force,  you  have  been  largely  influenced  by  the  political  backing 
that  applicants  had?  A.  All  things  being  equal  the  men  stand- 
ing equal  as  regards  their  civil  service  examinations  and  quali- 
fications I  accepted  the  recommendations  of  my  political  friends, 

Q.  And  took  those  men  in  preference  in  their  class?     A,  Yes, 

Q.  Now  we  have  here  the  letters  recommending  such  appoint- 
ments, and  I  have  a  sort  of  a  digest  of  those  letters;  we  have 
gone  over  these  letters  very  carefully,  and  if  you  wish  to  question 
our  figures  or  computations,  of  course,  you  can  take  the  letters 
yourself  and  compute  them?  A.  Xot  at  all;  I  am  waiting  to 
accept  your  digest  of  them. 

Q.  We  find  that  from  Tammany  clubs  and  on  the  official 
papers  of  Tammany  clubs,  among  these  letters,  there  are  123 
letters,  the  subjects  of  which  were  appointed  in  each  ease;  we 
find  that  on  recoinm  .mdations  written  on  the  Senate  paper  from 
the  Senate  chamber  at  Albany  that  15  recommendations  were 
made  to  vou?    A.  That  is  verv  small  for  the  Senate. 
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Q.  1  hcQ  pardon,  41?     A.  That  is  better. 

Q.  Recommendations  on  the  Senate  paper;  we  find  that  recom- 
mendations on  tlie  Assembly  paper  which  were  acted  upon  by 
you  footed   up  32?  ' 

yenator  O'Connor. — Mr.  Gofl',  do  those  letters  give  the  names 
of  the  Senators? 

Mr.  Goff. — Yes,  sir;  we  have  them  all  here. 

Senator  O'Connor,— If  j'ou  have  any  from  me  I  wish  you 
would  publish  it  ' 

Mp.  Goff.— How  do  you  know  that  we  haven't  any? 

Setiator   O'Connor. — Because   T   ne\'er   wrote    one. 

Q.  On  the  county  clerk's  paper,  not  all  written  by  the  county 
clerk  or  in  his  name,  but  by  persons  connected  in  his  office  and 
himself,  there  were  13  appointments  made;  on  the  .sheriCE's 
paper,  by  the  sheriff  and  persons  connected  with  him  in  his 
office,  there  were  18  appointments  made  by  you;  on  commis- 
sioner of  jurors  paper, and  on  his  recommendation  there  were 
5;  on  the  fire  department  paper  recommendations  there  was  1; 
on  the  tax  department  paper  there  was  1;  on  the  boajd  of  alder- 
men paper — of  course  written  by  the  various  aldermen,  there 
are  65;  on  the  papers  of  the  different  police  justices  altogether 
there  were  35;  on  the  paper  of  the  aqueduct  commissioners,  by 
one  of  the  aqueduct  commissioners,  there  was  1;  on  paper 
coming  from  the  civil  courts,  signed  by  the  justices  of  those 
courts,  recommendations,  there -were  16;  on  the  paper  of  the 
General  Sessions  nearly  all  of  which  are  signed  by  the  chief 
clerk  of  that  court,  there  were  18  appointments;  on  the  quaran- 
tine commissioner's  paper  there  were  2;  on  the  paper  of  the 
Union  League  club  there  was  1 ;  on  the  Special  Sessions  paper, 
coming  froni  the  jiidKps  of  that  court,  there  were  3:  from  the 
health  department,  fi'oni  one  of  the  commissioners,  thers  was  1; 
from  the  water  purveyoi'  there  was  1;  and  the  mayor  1;  from 
the  city  court,  on  its  paper,  by  the  judges,  3;  from  the  civil 
service  board  there  was  1 ;  from  the  street  cleaning 
department  on  its  paper,  signed  by  the  commissioner  and  the 
deputy  street  commissioner,  there  were  10;  on  the  commissioners 
of  charities  and  correction  paper,  mostly  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners, chief  clerk  and  secretary,  there  were  18  appointments; 
from  the  bureau  of  combustibles  there  comes  1  appointment;  on 
the  paper  of  the  excise  board,  signed  by  the  excise  commissioners 
in  most  cases,  and  by  the  chief  clerk  and  secretary  combined, 
h.  702 
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there  were  19  appolDtments;  from  the  department  of  docks  there 
appears  to  be  1;  from  the  register's  ofiice  lliere  appears  lo  be  S; 
from  the  board  of  education  there  appears  to  be  1;  from  the  de- 
partment of  buildings,  1;  from  the  public  works,  6;  from  the 
street  improvements,  that  is  in  the  annexed  ward,  commissioner 
of  street  improvements  in  the  annexed  ward,  4;  from  the  Man- 
hattan Club  there  is  1;  on  papers  coming  from  Congress,  signed 
by  Members  of  Congress,  there  are  three  appointments;  from  the 
Surrogate'  Court,  1;  from  the  Superior  Court,  1;  from  the  Com- 
mon Pleaa  Court,  1;  from  the  corporation  counsel's  office,  1; 
by  the  corporation  counsel  and  the  chief  clerk,  6;  from  the 
shamberlain's  offlce,  1;  from  the  district  attorney's  office,  i; 
from  the  coroner's,  7;  to  continue  the  record  I  find  that  John  F. 
Carrol,  clerk  of  the  Court  of  General  Sessions,  heads  the  list 
with  20;'t.  J.  Campbell  with  3;  John  D.  Crimrains  gets  only  3; 
Thomas  E.  Crimmins,  .1;  Richard  Croker,  3;  Bourke  Cochran,  1; 
George  Sergeant  Cram,  2;  William  H.  Burke,  a  police  justice, 
20?     A.  You  don't  mean  appointments,  but  applications. 

Q.  These  are  applications  that  I  am  reading  now?     A.  These 
were  applications  for  appointment. 
Mr.  Goff.—  Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  In  which  appointments  have  been  made. 
Mr.  Goff, —  No;  the  others  were  the  appointments.     These  are 
the  applications. 

Q.  From  Alderman  Brown,  that  is  the  alderman  of  this  dis- 
trict, I  believe,  21  applications;  Alderman  Bailey,  2;  Joseph 
Blumenthal,  2;  he  is  in  the  tax  department,  isn't  he?  A.  He  is 
now  commissioner  of  taxes. 

Q.  From   Daniel   E.  Finn,  2;  from  Maurice  Featherstone  — 
he  is  a  district  leader?    A.  He  is  water  purveyor,  I  believe. 
Q.  From  E.  J,  Fitzpatrick,  7;  he  is  a  district  leader?     A.  One 
of  the  coroners.    | 

Q.  From  Samuel  J.  Foley,  5;  he  is  a  member  of  Assembly? 
A.  Yes,  sir.    \ 

Q.  From  James  Fitzpatrick,  4;  fee  is  a  district  leader?  A.  He 
was,  but  he  is  dead,  poor  fellow,    j 

From  K.  P.  Flower,  2?    A.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him  2  more. 
Q.  From  George  Ehret,  3;  that  is  the  brewer?     A.  Yes. 
Q,  From  Thomas  J.  Dunn,  11;  he  is  a  district  leader?     A.  Yes, 
sir, 

Q.  Prom  Alderman  P.  J.  Dooley,  14;  he  is  a  leader,  too?  A. 
Yes,  sir^  .  i  ;  . 
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Q.  William  DaltoD,  17?    A.  Yes,  sir.  : 

Q.  That  is  tlie  excise  commissioner,  is  it  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  From  Morris  Dinkelspiel,  4;  John   C.  Munzinger,  5?     A. 

Yes.  sir;  that  is  a  good  while  ago;  and  he  was  in  good  standing 

at  that  time.    [ 

Q.  He  has  not  written  any  since  he  baa  gotten  into  bad  stand- 
ing?   A.  No,  sir;  nor  for  a  long  time  before  it, 

Q.  By  the  way,  spealiing  of  Munzinger,  you  remember  that 
Munzinger  is  under  indictment?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  For  extorting  money  from  Lucy  McCarthy,  for  the  sum  of 
1500?    A.  Yes,  sir.    [ 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated  in  connection  with  that  matter, 
that  he  divided  the  money  with  the  police  captain  of  tliat  dis- 
trict?    A.  No,  sir;  I  didn't    | 

Q,  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated,  or  hear  it  stated  by  Lucy  Mc- 
Carthy in  her  testimony,  that  it  was  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  police  captain  of  that  district  that  she  hired  Munzinger  te 
act  as  her  lawyer?  A.  I  don't  thinlc  I  ever  saw  that  testimony. 
Q,  Did  that  subject  ever  come  up  before  the  police  com- 
missioners touching  the  Lucy  McCarthy  extortion?  A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Well,  here  was  a  fact  brought  out  by  an  indictment  of  the 
grand  jury  of  this  county  ind^icting  a  lawyer  and  another  man 
named  Eeardsley,  I  think?     A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think,  Beardsley. 

Q.  For  conspiring  to  extort  from  the  lieeper  of  this  house 
of  ill-fame,  $500;  did  the  board  of  police  commissioners  call  the 
captain  of  that  precinct  to  account  for  allowing  that  house  of 
ill-fame  to  exist  in  that  precinct?  A.  The  board  of  police  never 
had  any  such  information.  ( 

Q.  But  the  information  was  published  as  matter  of  record? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  An  indictment  by  the  grand  jury,  and  these  men  gave 
ball  to  answer;  that  was  information?  A.  Well,  her  bouse  was 
closed,  1         (    ' 

Q,  But  was  the  police  captain  of  the  precinct  ever  called 
to  account  for  allowing  tha,t  house  to  exist?  A.  T  understood 
the  house  was  closed  at  the  time. 

Q.  But  it  was  not  closed  at  the  time  that  she  paid  ber  $500? 
A.  I  understood  it  was;  that  was  my  opinion  about  it 

Q.  1  know,  but  what  T  want  to  get  at  is:  here  was  a  public 
record  with  which  not  onlj  all  citizens  are  charged  witl^ 
-knowledge,  much  less  officials;  T  want  to  know  if  Mbe  board  of 
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police  commissioner 8  ever  took  any  action  on  tliat  case?  A. 
Xo,  sir;  the  matter  never  came  before  the  board;  I  understood 
»b«  house  was  closed;  I  understood  she  paid  this  money  to  have 
it  opened.  \  j 

Q.  The  facts  were  that  she  was  arrested,  and  after  being 
arrested  she  was  told  that  if  she  would  give  $500,  she  would 
set  out  of  the  ease  made  against  her  in  court,  and  that  the 
foOO  were  divided  between  three  persons,  namely,  between 
Mimzinger,  the  police  court  clerk,  Conny  Smyth,  and  the  police 
saptain  of  the  precinct?  A.  I  never  heard  that  the  police 
i!aptain  of  the  precinct  ever  bad  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  beg  pardon?  A.  I  say  1  never  beard  that  she  testified 
that  the  captain  had  anything  to  do  with  it;  if  that  is  so  the 
district  attorney  ought  to  have  sent  that  information  to  the 
board:  I  never  knew  it, 

Q.  But  wasn't  it  the  board's  duty,  in  the  face  of  an  indict- 
ment against  two  men,  that  they  should  have  called  upon  the 
police  captain  of  that  precinct  to  answer  why  that  house  was 
allcrwed  to  exist  in  his  precinct?  A.  I  understood  that  the 
bouse  was  closed  and  that  this  money  was  given  to  permit  her 
to  open  again;  that  Is  the  way  it  came  to  me. 

Q.  Well,  it  came  to  you  erroneously;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
Board  of  police  commissioners  never  took  any  action  in  that  case? 
A,  No;  we  never  knew  what  was  testified  to  before  the  grand 
jury.  , 

Q.  But  it  was  a  matter  that  the  press  printed  at  the  time? 
A.  Not  in  that  way,  sir. 

Q.  I  think  yon  will  find  it  so?  A.  If  it  was  so  printed  in  the 
papers  at  that  time,  we  certainly  would  have'  taken  it  up. 

Q:  Kow,  here  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  coming  from 
J,  W;  Hinckley,  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  conn- 
iiiittee,  isn't  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Three  applications;  but  there  is  one  letter  here  on  the 
paper  of  the  Murray  Hill  hotel ;  "  Honorable  James  J.  Martin, 
president,  hoard  of  police.  Dear  Mr.  Martin. —  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  this  man,  John  E.  Horton,  passed  in  the 
examination;  please  help  him."  Do  you  remember  what  was 
done  with  Mr.  Horton?  A.  Nothing,  only  to  give  him  an 
opportunity  to  file  his  application  just  as  it  is  there. 

Q.  This  was  a  peculiar  letter?  A.  I  never  heard  of  him  before 
or  since,  and  T  paid  not  the  slightest  attention  to  it. 
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Q.  This  was  a  peculiar  letter,  that  lie  would  like  you  to  lielp 
him  in  passing  the  examination?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  help  him; 
I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 

Q.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  by  reading  the  names,  but  I 
find  the  names  of  all  the  district  leaders  here,  in  addition  the 
names  of  citinens  who  are  not  district  leaders  and  haven't  been; 
for  instance,  Senator  George  F.  Roesch,  puts  up  21?  A.  Well, 
he  was  at  the  head  of  the  district  organization  at  that  time. 
Q.  That  is  what  I  say?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  there  is  George  W,  Plunkett  who  runs  up  to  30;  here 
is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Sulzer:  , 

"  Tammany  Association  of  the  14th  Assembly  District, 
East   Fourteenth   Street 

New.  York,  March  1,  1890. 

"  My  dear  Commissioner. —  This  will  introduce  to  you  Mr, 
John  Murphy  of  whom  I  spoke  to  you  about  on  Friday.  He  ia 
now  on  the  eligible  list  for  appointment  on  the  force,  but  as  his 
average  is  low,  he  wishes  a  letter  from  you  to  Commissioner 
Ackerman  to  pass  a  new  examination  at  once,  as  he  will  be  in 
the  nest  requisition.  His  appointment  will  help  our  organi- 
zation. 

"  Very  truly  yours, 

"WILLIAM   SULZER." 

A.  I  gave  the  candidate  a  new  application  paper,  I  suppose, 
on  that,  if  my  indorsement  is  on  the  face  of  the  letter. 

Q.  Yes;  your  indorsement  is  on  the  face  of  the  letter?  A, 
That  means  that  he  was  permitted  to  file  an  application. 

Q,  Because  it  would  help  the  organization?     A.  I  suppose  so, 
yes,   sir;  I  plead   guilty  to  that. 
Q.  This  letter: 

"Flower  &  Company, 
B2  Broadway  and  5  Exchange  Place, 
New  York,  October  17,  1890. 
"James  3.  Martin,  Police  Commissioner: 

"J,  M,  Fitzgerald  of  Jefferson  county,  the  bearer,  who  has 
been  on  our  Democratic  county  committee  for  five  years,  wants 
to  be  a  policeman.     If  you  can  aid  him  I  would  be  obliged  to  you. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"R.  P.  FLOWER." 
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So  that,  Commissioner  Martin,  you  were  not  alone  subject  to 
the  local  politicians  but  you  were  subject  to  the  Jetferson 
county  politicians  for  favoi's?    A,  And  other  counties  a'lso. 

Q.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass,  Commissiomer  Mar-tin,  that  the 
police  force  of  2;ew  York  has  been  made  almost  the  stamping 
ground  for  applicants  from  all  parts  of  the  State?  A.  Fi-om 
both  parties,  yes,  sir. 

Q,  From  both  parties?  A.  Yes,  sir;  candidates  naturally  go 
to  public  men  for  letters  to  the  commissioners;  it  is  very  natural, 
I  think. 

Q.  Now,  Commissioner  Martin,  I  learned  from  General  Miles 
the  other  night  that  the  police  force  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Chicago  was  organized  by  Col.'Kice  of  the  regular  army  and 
that  Colonel  Kice  made  it  a  rule  in  organizing  that  force  that 
he  would  not  accept  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  any  man 
in  public  life,  and  the  result  was  that  he  got  the  best  police 
force  that  was  ever  on  this  continent;  what  have  you  to  say  as  to 
the  contrast  between  the  Kew  York  police  force  and  that  organ- 
ized by  Colonel  Bice?  A.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Q.  General  Miles  is  a  soldier  of  national  reputation,  and  he 
told  me  that?  A.  I  will  not  doubt  the  statement  of  General 
Miles,  but  I  doubt  the  statement  of  any  man  who  made  that 
statement  to  him. 

Q.  Possibly  you  misunderstand  me;  Colonel  Rice  was  a  member 
of  (ieneral  Miles'  command,  a  colonel  in  the  regular  army, 
and  by  permission  of  the  war  department  General  Miles  assigned 
him  to  do  this  work  of  organizing  the  police  force  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  it  was  General  Miles'  own  knowledge  that  that  rule 
was  adopted  and  that  it  was  adhered  to  throughout  the  organ- 
ization of  that  police  force;  and  he  said  it  was  the  best  organized 
police  force  that  was  ever  on  the  American  continent;  now.  1 
ask-  you  to  contrast  that  with  the  manner  of  organizing  the 
police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  public  men  of  all  political  parties  throughout 
this  State  and  over  all  parts  of  this  State  to  get 'applicants  on 
the  police  force?  A.  I  say  as  to  the  physique  and  intelligence 
of  the  police  force  of  New  York  that  it  could  not  be  excelled  by 
any  organization  formed  by  Colonel  Rice  or  anybody  else,  as 
a   force. 
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Q,  We  have  it  here  in  evidence  that  as  to  their  public  morality 
it  woaid  be  a  difficult  thing  and  an  impossible  thing  to  find  in 
any  city  of  the  civilized  world  such  a  depraved  lot  of  men 
as  constitute  the  New  York  police  departmeut?  A.  Well,  they 
haven't  had  investigating  committees  in  other  places  as  yet. 
Q.  I  said  I  wouldn't  read  another  letter,  but  I  will  have  to 
break  my  promise,  because  there  is  one  here  which,  if  for 
nothing  else  but  the  i>enuianship,  I  would  like  to  exhibit  to 
tht:  committee  and  to  the  representatives  of  the  press. 

The  letter  is  in  typewriting  with  a  printed  heading:  "John 
Sergeant  Cram,  counsellor-at-law,  William'  street.  New  York, 
December  14th.  Hon.  James  J.  Martin.  My  Dear  Commis- 
sioner.— I  write  to  ask  as  a  personal  favor  that  you  send  the 
bearer,  J.  F.  Brady,  who  lives  at  No.  1S2  West  Thirty-seventh 
street,  in  my  Assembly  district,  to  the  civil  service  examination. 
He  is  an  applicant  for  the  position  of  policeman,  and  I  think 
when  he  is  on  the  eli^ble  list  I  think  I  can  get  one  of  my 
friends  to  appoint  him.  He  is  now  employed  as  assistant  fore- 
man in  Patrick  Byan's  box  factory."  That  is  the  Byan  that 
paid  blackmail  to  the  police.  A.  And  didn't  know  j,-hieh  cap- 
tain he  paid  it  'to. 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  I  wouldn't  have  said  anything  but  for 
your  suggestion;  he  did  not  know  who  he  paid  it  to?  A.  But 
he  didn't  testify  to  it. 

Senator  Bradley.— He  did. 

Q.  He  did,  and  we  had  his  checks  here?  A.  Weil,  I  under- 
stcod  he  paid  it  to  Captain  Stephenson  and  our  investigation 
afterward  discovered  that  he  wasn't  in  the  precinct 

Q.  Well,  Captain  Stephenson  is  in  misfortune  now,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  say  a  word  to  add  to  thati  misfortune;  but  Byan 
knew  to  whom  that  money  was  paid;  I  will  tell  you  that?  A. 
Well,  it  has  not  come  to  us  as  yet,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  We  don't  get  the  whole  truth  from  every  witness  who 
goes  on  the  stand  unfortunately;  I  discovered,  I  may  say,  that 
there  was  a  fie  of  relationship  between  Ryan  and  a  police  cap- 
tain; the  letter  goes  on  to  Fay:  "At  the  corner  of  Morton  and 
Washington  streets  and  is  a  man  of  unusual  intelligence.  He 
is  also  sober,  honest  and  industrious.  I  will  consider  it  a  per- 
sonal favor  if  you  will  send  him  to  the  examination,  and  will 
explain  more  fully  when  I  see  you  why  I  am  interested  in  him. 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"  J.  SEBGEANT  CRAM." 
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Xow,  this  is  (he  explanation;  you  see  the  letter  is  typewrit- 
ten and  at  the  foot  there  is  written  in  a  sort  of  a  cross  between 
old  English  and  German  chaiacters:  "He  is  a  T.  H.  Democrat." 
Well,  Mr,  Commissioner,  it  has  been  sworn  before  this 
committee  that  captains  of  precincts  collected  money  regularly 
assessed  and  levied  on  houses  of  prostitution,  policy  shops, 
gambling-houses,  pool-rooms,  pushcart  peddlers,  lumber  mer- 
chauts,  merohauts  who  occuiiied  the  sidewalk  with  their  warew, 
eailinakers  in  lofts  40  feet  above  the  sidewalk,  bootblacks  on 
the  corners,  Greek  flower  peddlers,  Italian  fruit  venders,  dry- 
goods  millionaire  merchants,  soda  water  fountains  and  almost 
eveiy  conceivable  industry  in  our  great  city,  and  that  that  has 
flourished  for  years;  can  you  say  as  the  head  of  the  police  depart- 
nieiii  that  .such  practices  could  have  gone  on  without  your 
knowledge?  A,  Yes,  sir;  they  did  go  on  without  my  knowledge. 
Q,  It  has  been  farther  testified  to  here  that  money  was  being 
collected  for  the  purpose  o^'  paying  for  a  police  captain's  appoint- 
meni,  and  that  that  money  was  handed  over;  could  such  prac- 
tices have  gone  on  without  your  knowledge  as  h««d  of  the 
police  department?  A.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  gone  on;  I  never  knew 
the  first  thing  about  it 

Q.  It  has  also  been  sworn  here  that  captains  paid  to  their 
inspectors  a  portion  of  the  corruption  fund  which  they  col- 
lected in  their  several  precincts  for  years;  could  such  things 
have  gone  on  without  your  knowledge?    A,  It  could,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  did?  A.  Well,  I  won't  say  that;  the  evidence 
has  not  been  brought  to  rae  as  to  that. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here?  A.  But  I  say  it  has  not  come  to 
nie  as  a  commissioner  of  police. 

Q.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  in  reading  the  public  press  of  police 
captains  beconjing  wealthy  and  investing  largely  in  real  estate; 
did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  investigate  the  officers  of  your  depart- 
ment and  find  out  where  they  obtained  the  money  to  buy  such 
costly  real  estate?  A.  My  attention  was  never  called  to  such 
things  as  that,  that  captains  were  investing  in  real  estate. 

Q.  I  remember  reading  in  the  2v*ew  York  Sun,  for  instance, 
a  column  headed.  "Thrifty  police  captains,''  in  which  figures 
and  illustrations  of  the  houses  that  they  had  recently  bought 
wei-e  given;  has  that  been  brought  to  your  attention?  A.  No, 
sir;  I  never  saw  that  article;  I  am  a  constant  reader  of  the  Sun, 
too. 
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Q.  Evidently  the  Sun  did  not  shine  to  jou?  A.  I  usually  read 
it  every  day.  ! 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  you  protected  a  disorderly 
house  from  interference  by  Oaptaiu  Scbmittberger,  Mrs.  Sadie 
West,  and  tliat  you  compelled  Captain  Schmittberger  to  send 
au  officer  there  to  apologize  to  her;  how  did  you  come  to  inter- 
fere to  protect  Sadie  West?  A.  I  didn't  interfere  to  protect 
Sadie  West;  I  interfered,  as  I  have  stated  already,  at  the  request 
of  a  friend  who  I  know  very  well,  who  was  a  member  of  my 
club,  and  whose  name  I  am  ready  to  give  if  the  committee  thinks 
I  oi'ght  to  do  it.  , 

Q.  It  is  a  question  for  you  moi'e  than  it  is  for  the  committee; 
why  sliould  you,  a  police  commissioner,  interpose  your  offlcial 
chai'acter  to  either  protect  or  defend  op  interfere  in  any  way 
with  a  police  captain  who  was  enforcing  the  law?  A.  I  did  not 
interfere;  I  toid  the  captain  just  the  statement  that  this  gentle- 
man had  made  to  me;  I  told  the  captain  that  he  wished  he 
would  investigate  it,  look  into  theimatter  and  see  if  it  was  true; 
that  if  the  statement  that  was  given  to  me  was  true,  that  the 
police  ofBcer  had  no  business  at  that  house,  and  the  captain 
came  back  and  told  me  that  my  statement  was  true,  that  the 
information  given  me  was  correct;  now  that  is  the  truth  of  it, 
absolutely  so. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  sufficient  for  a  police  captain  to  know  tliat  a 
police  commissioner  was  interested?  A.  No,  sir;  I  told  him 
expressly  at  that  time — 

Q.  Did  you  tell  liim  who  requested  you?  A.  I  did  not;  I  told 
him  that  a  gentleman  friend  in  the  club  had  told  me  so,  and 
I  said,  "  Now,  captain,  I  want  you  to  look  into  this  matter,  and 
see  if  this  statement  is  correct;  if  this  house  is  improper,  I  do 
not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  you  go  and  do  your 
duty." 

Q.  The  captain  swore  that  you  compelled  him  to  send  an  officer 
there  to  apologize  to  Sadie  West?  A.  The  captain  swore  to 
what  was  untrue.    } 

Q.  Have  you  any  reason  to  base  that  upon  any  animosity  to 
you  by  the  captain?     A.  Well,  I  am  inclined  to  think  so;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  animosity-?     A.  At  the  time  that 

,    Captain  Schmittberger  was  in  command  of  the  steamboat  squad, 

when  he  was  first  made  a  captain.  I  interfered  on  behalf  of 

Officer  De  Gann,  who  was  a  witness  here,  to  inquire  why  he  had 
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been  transferred  from  the  French  line  pier;  the  officer  came  to 
me,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  there  for  years;  that  he  spoke 
French;  that  the  officers  of  the  line  were  in  favor  of  his  remain- 
ing there;  and  that  he  was  transferred  to  the  East  river,  some- 
where near  the  Fish  Market;  I  made  some  inquiries  about  it;  I 
spoke  to  the  then  superintendent  of  police,  who  was  Superin- 
tendent Murray,  if  I  remember  correctly;  and  notwithstanding 
all  that  I  did  this  officer  couldn't  get  back  there;  he  didn't  get 
back  there;  the  captain  knew  that  I  was  interested  in  the  officer; 
knew  that  I  was  interested  in  Officer  De  Gann;  that  I  was  in- 
terested to  see  that  he  was  properly  treated. 

Q,  Is  it  possible  that  a  police  captain  could  defy  a  commis- 
sioner?    A.  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  he  couldn't;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  But  the  commissioner  is  the  head  of  the  department?  A. 
This  man  didn't  get  back;  I  was  enlisted  in  his  favor;  I  believed 
that  he  was  improperly  removed  at  the  time. 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  duty  to  investigate  the  matter  and  restore 
that  man  if  he  had  been  improperly  dealt  with?  Aj  I  left  it  to 
the  superintendent,  and  he  said  the  man  was  removed  for  good 
reasons  given  to  him  by  the  captain;  the  captain  told  him  some- 
thing else;  I  didn't  know  the  officer  was  removed  for  failing  to 
give  the  captain  mobey,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  of  course;  the 
captain  said  he  was  removed  for  some  neglect  of  duty. 

Q.  Then  it  is  a  fact  that  you  leave  the  whole  executive  work 
of  the  department  in  the  hands  of  the  superintendent?  A.  Well, 
to  a  great  extent;  almost  entirely  so;  yes,  sir. 
■  Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  also  that  if,  under  these  conditions,  the 
superintendent  fails  in  performing  his  duty,  that  the  responsi- 
bility rests  upon  you?    A.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true. 

Q.  Can  you  say  if  the  superintendent  has  failed  to  perform 
his  duty  now  in  the  light  of  all  the  events  that  have  taken  place, 
and  In  the  light  of  your  knowledge  as  derived  from  the  testimony 
taken  before  this  committee?  A.  Can  I  say  whether  he  has 
performed  his  duty?  i 

Q.  Whether  he  has  failed  to  perform  his  duty?  A.  I  haven't 
anything  to  say  about  that;  the  superintendent  seemed  to  be 
vigilant  and  active  in  every  matter  that  was  brought  to  his  at- 
tention.] 

Q.  Don't  you  think  that  if  you  had  performed  your  duty,  and 
the  superintendent  had  performed  his  duty,  that  the  lamentable 
condition  of  affairs  testified  to  have  existed  in  the  police  depart- 
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ment  for  years,  and  partieularlj  under  your  administration, 
could  have  been  prevented?  A.  Well,  I  can  only  Speak  for  my- 
self;  I  certainly  never  contributed  to  anything  that  has  developed 
here.) 

Q,  I  am  not  questioning  that,  commissioner;  but  I  ask  you 
again,  if  you  had  performed  all  your  duties,  and  if  the  superin- 
tendenit  had  performed  his  full  duty,  don't  you  think  that  the 
lamentable  condition  of  affairs  sworn  to  exist  here  in  the  police 
department  might  have  been  prevented?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  , 
answer  that  question.     [ 

Q.  Why?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  hold  the  superintendent  reapon- 
roble  for  these  affairs;  I  haven't  any  evidence  that  he  is  re- 
sponsible. 

Q.  But  Jio  is  your  inferior  or  your  subordinate?  A.  T  under- 
stand that,  but  he  may  have  proper  explanation  to  offer  on 
that   subject. 

Q.  But  we  want  your  idea  as  head  of  the  department;  we  want 
your  idea  that  if  the  condition  existed  that  I  have  stated  — 
speaking  of  you  as  the  board  of  commissioners;  I  do  not  speak 
of  you  individually,  but  as  the  board  of  commissioners  —  if  the 
board  had  performed  their  full  duty  and  if  the  superintendent 
bad  performed  his  full  duty,  do  you  think  that  this  terrible 
condition  of  affairs  could  have  existed  in  tlie  police  depart- 
ment?   A.  Well,  that  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Q.  Well,  was  there  frictigm  between  the  administrative  branch 
of  the  department  and  the  executive  branch?  A.  No,  sir;  there 
is  not.        '( 

Q.  If  there  has  been  no  friction,  then  the  administrative  part 
of  the  department  and  the  executive  head  of  the  department 
must  have  worked  in  unison?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  in  conformity?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Sow,  they  having  worked  in  unison  and  in  conformity,  each 
branch  trying  and  endeavoring  to  do  its  full  duty,  do  you 
yet  hesitate  to  give  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  bad  or  rotten  condition  of  affairs  in  the  police  depart- 
ment could  not  have  been  prevented  or  cured?  A.  There  never 
were  any  facts  submitted  to  the  board  of  police  bearing  on  those 
matters.  ' 

Q.  But  since  the  board  of  police  have  the  absolute  power 
touching  the  discipline  and  rules  of  the  department,  if  they 
had   exercised   that  power  in   good   faith,   couldn't   they   have 
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prevented  the  terrible  oonditiou  of  affairs  from  existing  that 
has  existed  in  the  department?  A,  Well,  I  don't  tiiink  a^  a 
board  that  it  could, 

Q.  As  at  present  constituted?  A.  As  at  present  constituted, 
or  as  has  been  constituted  since  my  time. 

Q.  But,  if  we  went  along,  commissioner,  under  the  present 
system,  and  assuming  that  the  Lexow  committee  had  never 
existed,  the  same  condition  of  affairs  would  hav^  existed  in 
the  police  department  and  continue  to  exist?  A.  Well,  I  am 
very  much  afraid  it  would;  we  have  had  changes  In  the  de- 
partment within  a  year;  they  are  active,  vigilant  commissioners, 
endeavoring  to  do  their  duty,  and  still  it  has  been  shown  here 
recently,  by  testimony,  that  these  things  have  existed  right 
to  up  within  a  few  days. 

By  Chairmaxi  Lexow: 
Q.  Would  one  commissioner  be  able  to  solve  the  problem  any 
better  than  the  allied  judgments  of  four?  A.  I  don't  think  he 
would;  I  think  one  commissioner  of  police  at  the  head  of  tlie 
department  would  be  so  busy  that  he  wouldn't  know  what 
was  going  on. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 

Q.  Well,  commissioner,  that  is  a  question,  of  course?  A.  I  say 
that  one  commissioner  of  police  would  be  physically  unable 
to  attend  to  the  duties  of  the  department. 

Q.  And  yet  the  secretary  of  war  is  able  to  attend  to  the 
great  duties  of  the  war  department  of  the  United  Stales?  A. 
That  is  very  true;  but  he  may  not  know  all  that  is  going  on. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  According  to  your  statement  you  have  left  the  attention 
of  all  the  executive  business  of  the  department  to  the  super- 
intendent?   A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  he  substantially  represented  a  one  head  commis- 
sioner for  all  the  executive  duties  of  the  force?    A.  That  is-true, 

Q.  And  he  has  not  been  able,  apparently,  to  eradicate  this 
corruption,  has  he?    A.  No.  sir;  he  has  not. 
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By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q.  Isn't  .the  fault  of  this  your  having  too  much  confidence  in 
jour  officers?     A,  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  police  force  up  to  these  disclosures;  I  must  say  that  I  had 
great  confidence  in  them.  ,        '     ~- 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  we  of  the  committee  can  not  understand  is  this: 
that  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  these  rumors  for  yeairs 
passed  for  the  purchase  of  promotions,  purchases  of  commis- 
sions, for  captaincies,  and  the  general  blackmail  levied  through- 
out the  city  which  had  been  an  open  secret  for  years,  that  the 
commissioners  have  not  taken  some  active,  energetic  course  to 
get  at  the  bottom  of  the  facts?  A.  I  don't  think  the  com- 
missioners heard  as  much  about  it  as  people  outside. 

Q.  It  has  been  printed  in  the  newspapers,  hasn't  it?  A, 
No,  sir;  it  has  not;  I  certainly  heard  a  great  deal  more  about 
it  before  I  was  connected  with  the  police  department  than  I 
have  since. 

Q.  What  I  can  not  understand  is,  for  instance,  is,  when  you 
heard  as  you  did  hear,  as  you  say,  that  commissions  for  cap- 
taincies had  been  made  the  subject  of  barter  and  sale  that  you 
didn't  in  an  official  communication  to  the  superintendent  draw 
Ms  attention  to  that  fact  and  ask  him  to  investigate  authori- 
.  tatively  ir  to  that  subject;  why  hasn't  something  of  that  kind  been 
done?  A.  Well,  it  never  came  to  me  in  sufficient  form  to 
warrant  me  in  doing  that,  to  allege  that  any  offlcer  had  paid 
for  his  appointment. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  As  a  question  of  lack  of  discipline  in  the  department,  I 
will  take  the  case  of  Captain  Slevin,  tried  the  early  month  of 
this  year  before  the  police  commissioners?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tried  for  failure  to  suppress  houses  of  evil  resort  in  his 
precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  No  decision  has  been  rendered  in  that  case  yet?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  want  to  explain  why;  there  were  changes  made  in  the 
commission  just  abont  the  time  the  Slevin  ca^e  was  closed;  Cora- 
Tiiissioner  MacLean  went  out  of  the  board;  a  new  commissioner 
■came  in;  shortly  afterward  another  change  took  place  owing 
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to  tlie  I'tsignation  of  Commissioner  McClave,  and  in  that  way 
that  case  lias  been  delayed  and  has  not  been  decided;  that  la 
the  reason  for  it. 

Q.  But,  Commissioner  Martin,  then  if  that  condition  of  things 
continues,  those  cases  will  never  be  decided?  A.  I  believe  the 
case  is  before  this  cMnraittee  and  has  been  for  sometime  passed; 
it  has  been  subpoenaed  here. 

Q.  The  case  of  Captain  Richard  O'Connor  the  same?  A. 
Captain  Richard  O'Connor's  case  was  tried  at  that  time  and  the 
evidence  was  vei'y  meagre;  in  fact,  there  was  no  evidence  at  all. 

Q.  It  was  only  the  failure  of  the  commissioners  to  act?  A. 
We  held  that  case  because  Captain  O'Connor's  wardman,  OfBoer 
Sheridan,  was  indicted,  and  we  expected  that  on  his  trial  some 
additional  evidence  would  be  procured  that  would  warrant  ua 
in  introducing  it  into  the  captain's  ease;  that  is  the  reason  thlat 
case  is  held;  the  counsel  that  is  representing  these  people,  Mr. 
O'Seill,  knows  all  about  it;  and  that  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
do,  he  thought,  to  hold  the  decision  in  the  O'Connor  case  amd 
wait  for  additional  evidence. 

By  Senator  Cantoi': 

Q,  Do  I  understand  that  your  commission  has  not  the  power 
to  issue  a  subpoena  or  to  enforce  appearance  under  a  subpoena 
unless  specific  charges  are  made  against  an  officer?  A.  We 
have  power  to  issue  a  subpoena,  but  it  is  very  little  use  after  it 
is  issued. 

Q.  But  not  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses?  A.  Kot  to 
compel  their  attendance. 

Q.  If  the  law  was  amended  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  yon 
to  issue  subpoenas,  and  examine  into  rumors,  would  that  tend 
to  help  you?     A.  That  would  be  very  valuable  indeed. 

Q.  With  power  something  similar  to  this  committee?  A. 
That  is  right.    \ 

Senator  O'Connor.— Is  that  the  fact,  Mr.  GofF,  that  if  the 
board  issues  a  subpoena  they  have  no  power  to  compel  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses? 

Mr.  Goff,—  I  think  that  is  the  case  of  people  outelde  of  the  de- 
partment.   \ 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Then  it  would  be  very  difBcult  to  do  any- 
thing substantial  until  they  got  that  power. 
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Ml'.  GofE. —  I  think  that  ia  the  law.  I  do  not  know  that  the 
qnestioii  has  ever  been  decided  by  a  court  of  high  jurisdiction, 
but  I  think  that  is  the  fair  construction  of  the  law. 

Senator  (VConnor. —  You  think  that  any  commission  tliat  ia 
<?onstitutetl  by  ii  reorganization,  if  there  should  be  one,  ought  to 
have  that  powor,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  Goff. —  Touching  offenses  committed  by  policemen? 

Senator  O'Connor. —  Or  touching  charges  that  through  im- 
proper influences  they  had  procured  promotions,  or  anything 
tlm.t  goea  toward  the  discipline  of  good  standing  of  the  force, 

Mr.  Gofl:.—  It  loots  so. 

Chairman  Loxon-. —  And  that  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  that 
without  specific  charges  against  anybody  as  a  foundation  for  a 
proceeding?  I 

Mr.  Gofi". —  That  the  proper  commission  or  commissioner  ought 
to  be  invested  with  the  powers  of  a  committee  of  inrestigatiou. 

Witness. —  And  the  board  ought  also  to  have  a  counsel  there 
continiiallj  to  pass  on  evidence  and  obtain  evidence. 

By  >fr,  Ooff- 
■   Q.  You  said  you  were  prepared  to  give  the  name  of  the  man 
who  requested?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  the  committee  wants  it. 

Mr.  Goff. — -T  do  not  feel,  Senators,  that  there  is  any  necessity 
"for  tliat.    If  you  think  otherwise,  I  am  perfectly  willing. 

Ghairman  Lexow. —  No,  I  think  not.  We  do  not  want  to 
■drag  private  characters  into  the  mire. 

Q.  Well,  the  captain  that  we  spoke  of  testified  that  you  told 
him  not  to  interfere  with  certain  houses  of  evil  resort  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  public  school  in  Forty-sixth  street,  is  that 
true?     A.  That  is  not  true.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  speak  to  him  about  the  school?  A.  Never 
■spoke  to  him  about  the  school  or.the  houses  in  the  block. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  he  should  commit  perjury 
on  that  point  against  you?  A.  I  do  not  at  this  time;  the  only 
time  I  ever  spoke  to  him  about  the  houses  in  that  neighbor- 
hood— I  live  in  Fortj'-eighth  street  myself — I  spoke  to  him  about 
a  house  in  Forty-seventh  street  at  the  request  of  the  resi- 
dents of  that  block,  headed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Dillon,  a  painter 
and  decorator  on  Sixth  avenue  near  Forty-sixth  street;  at  their 
request  I  spoke  to  the  captain  about  that  house,  that  he  should 
put  himself  in  communication  with  those  citizens  and  do  all  he 
■could  to  comply  with  their  request  to  get  rid  of  that  place. 
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Q.  \Ye  ask  you  in  our  letter  and  also  iu  our  subpoena  if  jou 
would  produce  before  this  committee  jour  bank-books  and  cer- 
tificates of  deposit?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  you  ready  to  do  so?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Tell  us  what  bank-books  you  are  ready  to  produce?  A.  I 
haTe  two  bank-books,  one  in  the  Empire  State  Bank  comer  ol 
Bleecker  street  and  Broadway,  and  the  other  is  on  the  Union 
Trust  Company. 

Q.  Have  you  any  objection  to  telling  us  the  amounts  of  yonr 
deposits?    A.  Xot  the  slightest.  ( 

Q.  Tell  us,  please?  A.  I  have  in  the  Union  Trust  Company 
something  like  $8,100  of  which  I  think  about  $600  is  interest. 

Q.  And  in  the  Empire  State  Bank?  A.  I  had  something  like 
1996  at  this  time. 

Q.  Does  that  represent  all  the  bank  deposits  that  you  have 
now?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  any  one  hold  any  bank  deposits  for  you  in  trust?  A. 
Ko,  sir ;  they  do  not. 

Q.  Or  under  (any  ai'rangemeait  ^whatever?  'A.  Nor  under 
any  arrangement  wliatever, 

Q.  Have  you  a  bank  account  in  any  person's  name,  fictitious 
or   real?     A.  I  have  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  such?     A.  Never. 

Q.  Have  you  changed  or  closed  any  bank  account  since  the 
commencement  of  this  investigation?    A.  I  have  not. 

Q.  What  real  property  do  you  own?  A.  I  own  a  house  in 
'\^'est  Bixty-fourth  street  where  my  sister  and  her  family  lives, 
which  I  purchased  in  the  beginning  of  1887. 

Q.  What  year  did  you  go  into  the  commission?  A.  In  1889; 
I  purchased  that  house  because  mj-  sister  was  living  in  it  at  the 
time,  so  that  she  might  have  a  home. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  house?  A.  Ten  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  other  i-eal  estate?  A.  I  own  the  house 
that  I  live  in. 

Q.  Wlien  did  you  buy  that?    A.  Tn  1S»2. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that?  A.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  were  paid  down  at  the  time,  and  there  is  a  mort- 
gage of  $10,000. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  that  you  used  in  the  pur- 
chase of  tbat  house?  A.  I  had  the  money  at  flie  time,  accu- 
mulations that  I  had  saved  from  time  to  time. 
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,Q.  How  long  were  you  on  the  police  commission  when  yon 
bonght  that  house?  A.  I  was  appointed  in  May.  1889,  and  this 
purchase  was  made  about  March  or  April,  1892. 

Q,  That  was  about  three  years?  A.  That  was  about  three 
years;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  you  keep  the  money  that  you  had  at  that  time 
with  which  yon  purchased  that  house?  A.  I  had  the  money 
which  I  had  transferred  from  the  Empire  Btate  Bank,  from  time 
to  time,  to  the  Union  Trust  Company,  and  I  drew  my  check  oo 
the  "Union  Trust  Company  for  the  amount.  ?15.000. 

Q.  Did  you  derive  that  $15,000  from  your  savings  during  the 
years  that  you  were  a  police  commissioner;  that  is  three  years? 
A.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  was  your  salary  during  that  time?  A.  Five  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  What  were  you  able  to  save  out  of  a  salary  of  |5,000? 
A.  I  think  I  have  saved  during  my  time  there  close  to  $2,000 
a  year, 

Q.  Are  yon  a  man  of  family?  A.  !N'o,  sir;  I  am  a  single  man, 
living  with  my  sister. 

Q.  Keeping  house?    A.  With  my  sister,  keeping  house  for  me. 

Q.  And  you  say  you  lived  upon  ^,000  a  year?     A.  Yes,  sip. 

Q.  And  you  saved  about  $2,000?     A.  Yes,  sir;  close  to  that. 

Q.  Where  did  the  balance  of  the  money  come  from?  A, 
Money  that  I  had  previous  to  going  into  the  department  at  all. 

Q.  Your  books  show  that  you  had  that  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  the  Empire  Bank?     A.  Yes  ,sir;  and  in  the  Trust  Com- 
pany. 
.     Q.  Have   you  brought   those  books  Mith   you?     A,  I  have; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will,  you  allow  me  to  have  them,  please?  A.  Certainly: 
yes,  sir.  (Witness  hands  books  to  Mr.  Goff.) 

Q.  These  are  two  bank-books  and  two  check-books?  A.  Yes, 
sir;  they  are  all  I  have. 

Q.  Covering  the  period  of  time  since  you  have  been  a  police 
commissioner?  A.  No,  sir;  they  don't;  the  bank-books  do,  but 
the  check-books  don't. 

Q.  The  bank-books  cover  the  period  of  time  since  you  have 
been  a  police  commissioner?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  all  the  bank  accounts  that  you  have  had?     A,  Yes, 
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Q.  Did  yoa  have  any  certificates  of  deposit?    A.  I  liave  not. 

Q.  Do  you  hoJd  any  bonds  or  raorrgagos?     A,  I  do  not. 

Q.  In  your  n;imu?    A.  I  do  not. 

Q.  Or  in  any  onf  elso's  niinie?     A.  Or  in  any  one  else's  name. 

Q.  Have  you  got  money  invested  in  any  private  enterprise? 
A.  1  ba\e  not. 

Q.  Has  any  business  honse  or  firm  of  yours  in  trust  nr  on 
loan?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is  ail  tlie  money  that  I  have  iu  the 
world,  that  I  have  told  you. 

Q.  Does  any  person  hold  any  money  or  property  of  any  kind 
of  yours  in  (rust?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  Oil  a  secret  understanding  to  hold  it  for  you  until  this 
investigation  blows  over?  A,  Xo,  sir;  never  had  any  such 
projierty. 

Q.  You  wil'l  allow  me  to  retain  those  books,  commissioner? 
A.  Certainly. 

Q.  You  will  hold  yourself  in  readiness  to-iuorrow  to  come 
before  this  committee  in  case  we  should  desire  to  put  to  you 
further  questions?  A.  Any  time  the  committee  wants  me  I 
am  at  their  servioe. 

Mr.  Goff. — Is  Senator  Pound  here? 

Chairman  Lesow.— He  has  gone,  Mr.  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — Here  is  a  letter  from  Edgar  S.  Morley,  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  county  committee  of  Lewis  county  written  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  Lewis 
county,  recommending  the  bearer  by  the  name  of  John  Collins 
.as  a  man  worthy  in  every  respect,  a  life-long  Democrat  and  an 
effective  worker  for  his  party  in  Lewis  county..  He  has  the 
indorsement  of  the  most  influential  Demoerats  in  his  town,  and* 
it  was  by  the  means  of  the  earnest  devotion  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Collins  and  his  friends  that  two  years  ago  {this  is  March 
25,  1892),  Lewis  county  has  been  redeemed  from  the  colored 
brother  and  has  since  been  in  the  Democratic  fold. 

Witness. — It  has  gone  back,  though. 

Mr.  Goff. — If  Democrats  are  to  be  rewarded  for  party  services, 
Mr.  CoHins  should  have  recognition,  redeeming  the  county  from 
the  colored  brother. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  tate  an  adjournment  now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
until  tomonow  morning,  Tf  there  are  any  witnesses  heie 
under  subpoena  will  you  ask  them  to  be  here? 
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Chairman  Lexow. — All  witnesses  here  under  subpoena  will 
attend  again  tomorrow  morning  at  half-past  10  o'clock.  The 
committee  stands  adjourned  until  that  time. 


Proceedings  of  the  seventy-fourth  session  of  the  committee, 
Saturday,  December  29,  1894,  at  10:30  a,  m. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Edmund  O'Connor, 
Jacob  A.  Cantor  and  Daniel  Bradley.  John  W,  Gott',  Frank 
Moss  and  W.  Travers  Jerome,  of  counsel  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  GofE. —  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  present  this  morning  Mr. 
Mott,  assistant  United  States  district  attorney  for  .  the 
southern  district  of  New  York.  Mr.  Mott's  name  was  mentioned 
by  the  witness  Streep,  the  other  evening  while  giving  his  testi- 
mony. The  Senators  will  remember  that  aa  soon  as  Strssep 
testified  to  having  been  told  certain  things  by  Beehtojd,  in 
which  Mr.  Mott's  name  was  mentioned,  I  immediately  stopped 
the  witness  and  there  and  then  asked  that  that  matter  be 
stricken  from  the  record.  I  stated  [hen  as  I  state  now,  that 
Mr.  Mott  was  well  known  and  an  esteemed  memter  ot  the  bar 
of  this  city  for  a  great  number  of  years;  he  was  held  in  esteem 
by  every  one  who  knew  him,  and  in  which  esteem  I  participate. 
I  had  every  faith  in  his  honor  and  integrity,  both  aa  a  citizen 
and  aa  a  lawyer,  and  I  did  everything  in  my  power  as  soon  as 
the  language  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  witness  Streep,  Iq 
relation  to  what  the  man  Bechtold  told  him,  and  moved  at  once 
to  have  that  stricken  from  the  record.  Mr.  Mott  is  in  court 
this  morning,  and  of  course  he  naturally  feels  hurt.  I  have 
assured  him  that  neither  the  committee  nor  counsel  had  any 
knowledge  of  that  portion  of  the  witness's  testimony,  and  the 
moment  it  was  given  we  did  what  was  in  our  power  to  do,  all 
of  us;  and  while  it  is  not  before  the  committee  officially,  hia 
testimony  was  alleged  hearsay  testimony,  yet  it  has  gone  out 
in  the  public  prints,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  Mr. 
Mott  to  the  committee  this  morning,  and  request  the  commit- 
tee to  hear  whatever  Mr.  Mott  may  wish  to  say. 

Chairman  Lesow.— The  newspapers  have  not  reported   the    , 
entire  situation.     The  evidence  was  stricken  from  the  record 
yesterday    for    two   reasons  —  one,    because    it    did    not    come 
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within  tlie  scope  of  tlie  resolution  unJer  wliicli  the  committee 
is  acting,  and  secondly,  because  we  did  not  believe  the  testi- 
moDj,  That  was  distinctly  stated  yesterday,  and  it  would 
Beem  to  me  that  that  would  cover  the  whole  of  the  situation. 

Mr,  Goff, — -  In  addition  to  that,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  on  tbe 
giving  of  the  testimony  the  committee  immediately  struck  that 
part  of  it  out  which  referred  to  Mr.  Mott. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Immediately. 

Mr.  Gotf.~  But  notwithstanding  that,  I  think  it  but  fair  and 
courteous  to  Mr.  Mott,  a  gentleman  of  his  well-known  character 
and  standing  in  this  city  for  a  great  number  of  years,  he  having 
come  here  as  a  gentleman  this  morning  —  and  it  has  always 
been  our  endeavor  to  afford  courtesy  where  we  possibly  could, 
both  the  committee  and  counsel,  to  persons  who  have  come  to 
this  committee  as  gentlemen. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  After  Mr.  Mott  understands  that  the  com- 
mittee authoritatively  placed  on  record  yesterday  its  disbelief 
of  the  testimony,  and  after  the  committee  refused  to  hear  Mr. 
Comstock  upon  that  proposition,  it  having  rejected  the  testi- 
mony as  unworthy  of  belief,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it 
would  be  quite  fair  to  all^w  Sir.  Mott  to  make  a  statement,  and 
to  deny  tlie  same  privilege  to  Mr.  Comstock.  I  should  think 
fliat  Mr.  Mott  would  be  satisfied  with  the  declaration  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  they  did  not  believe  the  te^itin'ony 
impeaching  him.  , 

Senator  O'('onnor. — As  matter  of  fact  there  was  nut  any 
testimony;  he  simply  stated  what  another  roan  told  bi;n. 

Mr.  Goff. — Mr.  Mott's  name  having  been  mentioned,  tae  coun- 
sel and  committee  did  everything  in  their  power  and  sti'uck  it 
from  the  record  on  my  motion  by  express  iind  ofQcial  direedon. 

Senator  Lexow. — If  Mr,  Mott,  in  view  of  these  circumstances, 
Btiil  wishes  to  say  anything,  the  committee  will  bear  him, 
although  it  does  not  seem  ijuite  fair  to  Mr.  Comstock  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Mott.- — Mr.  Chairman,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mittee. You  say  you  have  stricken  from  (he  record  the  testi- 
mony that  was  taken.  What  does  that  amount  to?  Tour 
record  is  nothing  now  but  a  smudged  record.  If  you 
have  wiped  it  out  all  well  enough.  So  far^  as  it  is 
concerned  you  have  destroyed  the  paper  upon  which  it  was 
written;  but  before  I  knew  on  Thursday  at  9  o'clock  at  nipht 
that  ray  name  bad  been  brought  before  this  committee,  the 
whole  universe  knew  it.     I  was  ignorant  of  it.     The  lightning 
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Hashed  from  north  to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  above  the 
ground  and  beneath  the  earth,  under  the  ocean  even,  that  one 
of  the  officers  of  the  Federal  goverument  of  the  United  States 
had  committed  a  crime  for  which  he  ought  to  be  behind  the 
prison  bars.  Now,  did  anybody  know  here  what  that  man  was 
going  to  testify  to?  * 

Senator  O'Connor. — No.  member  of  the  committee  did,  and 
I  don't  suppose  counsel  did. 

Mr.  Mott. — If  they  did  know,  then  they  ought  to  haie 
inquired  in  regard  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  that  statement. 

Chairman  Lexow. — If  you  are  going  to  conduct  your  reniariiB 
on  these  lines  you  will  have  to  be  called  to  order.  The  counsel 
for  the  committee  has  stated  both  for  himself  and  the  commit- 
tee, that  neither  the  committee  nor  himself  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  testimony  that  would  bring  your  name  in  upon  the  record 
of  this  committee.  That  ought  to  be  sufficient  for  you.  You 
must  limit  yourself  to  denial  of  the  charges;  that  is  all.  We 
will  not  hear  anything  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Mott. — Deny  a  charge  that  was  made  here  by  a  convicled 
criminal;  a  man  who  is  now  sentenced  to  imprisonment! 

Chairman  Lesow. — Mr.  Mott,  you  are  here  for  the  purpose  of 
denying,  if  you  choose,  the  charge  that  h^s  been  made,  and 
which  has  been  erased  from  our  record.  We  will  not  peiinit 
any  oratorical  display,  any  rhetorical  firewciiks  here  before  this 
committee.  You  may  make  as  a  witness  your  denial  of  the 
chaige,  and  that  is  all. 

Senator  Bradley. — He  is  not  a  witness;  he  is  not  sworn. 

Mr.  Mott. — I  do  not  think  you  have  a  right  to  make  that 
remark.  I  have  the  rights  of  a  citizen  as  well  as  you.  You 
had  no  right  to  let  a  felon  come  here  and  condemn  me,  and  I 
iia^e  a  right  to  come  here. 

Chairniiin  Lexow-, — Mr.  Mott,  you  w(!l  limit  yom-self  to  a 
Bpecifle  denial  of  the  charges  made  by  the  witness,  or  else  you 
will  be  quiet,  sir,  in  this  room. 

M.  Mott. — If  you  don't  want  to  hear  what  I  have  to  say  — 

Chairman  Lexow.— A  denial  of  the  charges  we  will  hear.  We 
will  allow  you  to  put  on  this  record  a  denial  of  the  charge  in 
Boch  way  as  jou  please,  but  not  argumentative. 

Mr.  Mott.— I  will  not  disgrace  myself  by  submitting  to  you 
such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Mott  then  leaves  the  room. 
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Frederick  W,  Martens  recalled,   and  testified   as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff:  . 

Q.  Captain,  how  is  Mrs.  Martens  this  morning?     A,  She  is 

very  sick.  i 

Q.  Captain  Martens,  I  do  not  propose  to  examine  you  upon  the 

main  questions  as  long  as  your  wife  has  been  kept  out  of  the 

way?    A.  She  was  down  here  the  other  day. 

Q.  When  you  saw  that  Inspector  Williams  was  on  the  .stand 
and  heard  other  witnesses  excused  Mrs.  Martens  was  in  court, 
but  she  was  not  here  in  obedience  to  the  first  subpoena?  A. 
Mr.  Goft',  it  was  an  impossibility.  ( 

Q.  She  went  to  Northport  and  you  promised  to  have  her  here 
three  or  four  times  and  she  did  not  come  here?  A.  Under  the 
circumstances  I  could  not.  l 

Q.  You  have  been  accused  of  corrupt  practices  before  this 
committee,  and  counsel  for  very  good  reasons  wanted  to  examine 
your  wife  and  you  have  kept  her  out  of  the  way  of  this  commit- 
tee? A.  Not  at  all,  sir;  if  I  had  known  her  condition  the  other 
day  I  should  not  have  brought  her  here.  i 

Q.  You  a  public  officer,  publicly  accused  of  having  committed 
official  crime  and  been  guilty  of  corrupt  practices,  when  your 
wife  was  served  with  a  subpoena,  if  you  were  an  honest  man  — 
A,  She  was  not  served  with  a  subpoena.  j  I 

Q.  Now,  I  do  n6t  want  to  enter  into  an  altercation  with  you, 
I  know  she  was,  and  when  I  asked  you  in  this  court-room  —  A. 
Please  excuse  me —  *  ] 

Q.  Will  you  listen  to  me;  when  you  found  out  that  your  wife 
was  wanted  she  conveniently  left  for  Northport  to  attend  to  a 
brother-in-law;  when  I  told  you  it  would  be  necessary  for  you 
and  to  your  case  that  your  wife  shou'ld  be  examined  first,  if  you 
were  an  honest  man  you  would  have  had  your  wife  here  under 
any  circumstances  to  clear  your  name?  A,  I  am  an  honest 
man,   Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  I  know  you  can  say  that;  I  do  not  propose  to  go  through 
the  farce  of  examining  you,  unless  I  have  got  the  evidence  in 
the  proper  way  that  I  want;  you  stand  here  on  an  accusation 
made  openly  of  purposely  keeping  your  wife  oif  this  witness 
chair  in  order  to  save  yourself?     A.  No,  sir.  , 
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Q,  The  facts  are  so;  jou  stand  under  that  accusation?    A. 

If  you  knew  the  condition  of  my  wife  you  would  not  bring  her 

down  here  yourself.  j  ; 

Q.  She  was  in  good  enough  condition  to  go  to  Northport?     A. 

If  1  had  known  her  condition  when  I  brought  her  here  I  wouldn't 

have  brought  her.  '■ 

Q.  Why  did  you  allow  hep  to  go  to  Northport?     A,  She  was 

all  right  when  she  went  to  Northport;  I  brought  her  down  here 

the  other  day  and  it  may  turn  out  seriously.  i 

Q.  She  will  not  remain  sick,  I  hope,  always?    A.  I  hope  not, 

for  the  benefit  of  the  family,  and  you  as  a  married  man,  if  you 

knew  her  condition,  would  say  she  ought  not  to  be  here, 

Q.  I  do  not  purpose  to  condescend  to  discuss  matters  with  yon 
at  all;  I  am  simply  dealing  with  you  as  a  public  official. 
Chairman  Lexow. —  That  is  all,  captain. 
Mr.  GofE. —  Is  Captain  Meakim  here?     (No  response.) 
Mr.  Goff,— I  tried  to  serve  him  again  last  night,  but  could 
not  get  access  to  his  house;  he  was  again  reported  sick.     Cap- 
tain Meakim  has  been  accused  before  this  committee  as  being 
the  principal  police  captain  In  the  city  of  New  York  who  has 
protected  the  green  goods  swindlers  in  every  precinct  in  which 
he  has  been.     The  green  goods  men  hare  removed  from  one  pre- 
cinct to  another  after  him  in  order  to  obtain  protection.     They 
flourished  in  his  precinct     He  has  received  money  from  them  as 
sworn  to  before  this' committee.     And  worse  than  all,  he  bought 
off  witnesses  and  paid  money  to  purchase  the  witnesses  off,  and 
obtained  green  goods  steerers  and  bunco  men  to  obtain  those 
witnesses,  paid  his  money  to  get  the  affidavits  of  those  witnesses 
to  clear  himself.     Now.  when  he  has  an  opportunity  to  clear 
himself.  Captain  Meakim  is  not  heite.    Captain  Meakim  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  richest  police  captain  on  the  force.     It 
has  been  sworn  to  that  three  servants  attend  at  the  door  of 
his  house.    He  lives  in  a  house  that  cost  $25,000;  his  wife  owns 
another  house  that  she  bought  recently  for  |13.000;  has  held 
a  mortgage  for  $10,000  on  other  property.    I  openly  charge  him 
here  that  he  has  had  patrolmen  in  his  precinct,  carpenters  and      ' 
painters,  policemen  of  the  city,  and  that  while  they  were  being 
paid  by  the  citizens  of  New  York,  they  were  working  on  Cap- 
tain Meatim'e  country  house  at  Tarrytown.    I  am  not  prepared 
to  say  from  reports  of  records  what  his  country  property  is 
worth,  but  I  know  the  fact  that  he  has  employed  "policemen.    I 
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state  also  tlie  fact  that  a  wardman  of  his  who  did  the  collect- 
ing for  him  amcmg  the  green  goods  men  is  in  Bloomingdale 
Insane  Asylum  sutt'ering  from  paresis,  and  he  drew  his  paj 
regularly  every  month  on  the  rolls  of  the  department. 

Is  Captain  Kyan   here? 

Captain  Ryan. — Yes,  sir. 

Thomas  M.  Ryan,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 

being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Have  you  ever  drawn  any  money  from  banks,  captain? 
A.  IJot  that  1  recollect;  I  think  not,  except  when  1  bought  that 
house  my  wife  owns;  that  was  in  '80. 

y.  What  year  were  you  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?     A,  '92. 

Q.  How  much  money  did  you  draw  out  at  that  time?  A.  I 
think  it  was  $1,500. 

Q.  Out  of  what  bank?  A.  I  think  it  was  the  Emigrant* 
Bank;  I   am   not  sure. 

Q.  Where  is  the  Emigrants'  bank-book?  A.  I  took  out  ail 
the  money  that  was  there  and  I  have  no  book. 

Q.  When  was  that?     A.  Eighty,  I  think. 

Q.  Have  you  drawn  any  more  money  out,  except  that  moneyT 
No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  brought  to  me  all  the  bank-books  representing 
all  the  accounts  that  you  had  in  the  year  1892?     A,  I  have,  sir, 

Q.  Either  in  your  own  name  or  in  any  one  else's  name  as 
trustee  for  you?  A.  I  have;  that  money  that  is  there  for  ray 
wife  is  in  trust  for  her,  , 

Q.  I  know,  but  it  is  your  money?  A.  She  put  it  in  herself, 
except  the  first  deposit,  every  dollar  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  that;  I  want  to  know  if  yon 
have  now  p  1*0 d need  every  bank-book  in  which  you  had  an 
interest,  directly  or  indirectly,  during  the  year  of  '92  A.  Yes, 
sir;  I  have. 

Q.  Had  you  an  account,  in  the  bank  of  deposit  during  the 
year  of  '02?    A,  In  what  bank? 

Q.  In  a  bank   of  deposit?     A.  Xo,  sir. 

Q.  Or  in  a  trust  company?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  Ton  ever  have  an  account  in  a  trust  company?  A'. 
No-ver  had. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  certificate  of  trust?     A.  Never  had. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  momej'  on  deposit  with  any  private  per- 
son or  firm?    A,  Never  had._ 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  United  States  bonds,  Captain  Eyan?  A. 
I  do  not. 

Q.  Did  you  ever?     A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Do  you  own  any  railroad  bonds?     A.  I  do  not 

Q.  Did  you  ever?    A,  Never  did. 

Q.  Or  mining  bonds?    A.  Never  did. 

Q.  Or  any  one  for  you?    A,  Not  anybody  for  me, 

Q.  Were  you  ever  fortunate  enough  to  strike  a  broker  that 
gave  you  money  on  bond  transactions?  A.  Never;  I  would 
like  to  be. 

Q.  You  have  never  had  friends,  then?    A.  I  have  had  friendp, 

Q.  Yon  have  never  had  friends  that  took  such  interest  in  you 
that  would  make  |300  or  $300  a  week  for  you  on  bond  transac- 
tions?    A,  I  would  like  to  have  such  a  friend. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  children,  Captain  Ryan?     A.  I  have. 

Q.  Have  they  any  bank  accounts?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  know 
of;  no,  sir;  they  have  not 

Q.  Will  you  swear,  Captain  Ryan,  that  you  have  no  interest, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  bank  account  or  any  real  property 
except  as  you  have  testified  to  here?    A.  I  do,  sir. 

Q.  And  never  had?    A.  Never  had  to  my  knowledge. 

By   Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  Have  you  given  all  your  property  without  any  reservation 
■whatsoever?     A.  I  have;  there    was    one    lot    in    Woodlawn 
Heights  belonging  to  my  wife  that  1  forgot  tp  mention  yester- 
day: that  is  my  wife's  Jot 

By  Mr.  Gotf: 

Q.  When  you  swore  to  any  person  that  means  persons  out- 
side of  your  family.  Captain  Ryan;  now,  I  ask  you  if  any  person 
has  held  any  property  for  you  of  any  kind  or  description  what- 
ever, or  does  hold  any  property  for  you?  A.  Not  one  in  the 
world. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  did  you  ever  draw  f500  from  any  bank  or  from 
any  person  while  you  were  captain  of  the  Fifteenth  precinct? 
A.  I  did  not 

Q.  Did  any  person  draw  it  for  you?    A.  They  did  not. 
L.  705 
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Q.  Did  you  hand  over  $500  to  any  person  while  you  were  cap- 
tain of  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  did  not;  as  far  as  making 
money  was  concerned  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct,  it  was  impos- 
sible foe  me  to  make  money  from  the  steps  I  had  taken  from 
the  day  I  went  there  until  I  left  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  that  it  was  impossible  for  you 
to  make  money?  A,  I  drove  out  crime  as  fast  as  I  could  reach 
it 

Q.  And  that  implies  that  if  you  had  allowed  crime  to  vemain 
there  you  would  have  made  money,  does  it?  A.  It  doesn't 
imply  that  exactly;  there  is  nobody  that  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  offer  me  money  for  not  punishing  them. 

Q.  I  understand;  but  you  say  you  could  not  make  money 
and  the  reason  was  you  drove  crime  out  of  the  precinct;  does 
not  that  imply  that  if  crime  had  remained  in  the  precinct  you 
could  have  made  money  if  you  wanted  to?  A.  I  don't  know 
■whether  I  could  or  not;  perhaps  I  could. 

By   Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  You  mean,  do  you  not,  that  the  conduct  of  your  precinct 
was  different  from  that  of  preceding  captains?  A.  I  don't  know 
what  the  conduct  of  the  preceding  captains  was. 

Q.  From  the  condition  in  which  you  found  yonr  precinct  is 
it  or  not  your  opinion  that  you  conducted  it  upon  a  different 
basis  from  what  yoor  predecessors  had?  A.  My  predecessors 
might  have  regulated  that  precinct,  and  in  24  hours  it  might 
have  become  demoralized  again. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  in  24  hours  a  precinct  could 
become  permeated  with  crime  —  remember  you  are  under  your 
oath?  A.  These  disorderly  houses  close  up  and  have  to  keep 
closed  perhaps  a  month,  and  as  soon  as  there  is  a  change  in  the 
captain  they  would  open  within  24  hours;  that  is  my  opinion. 

Q.  You  found  your  precinct  flourishing  with  crime,  did  yoo 
not?     A.  I  did;  crawling  with  crime. 

Q.  And  in  that  way  your  conduct  in  your  precinct  differen- 
tiated from  the  conduct  of  your  predecessors?     A.  It  did. 

By  Mr.  Goff; 
Q.  You  found  plenty  of  crime  when  you  went  there,  captain? 
A.  Full  of  it. 
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Q.  What  captain  preceded  you?  A.  Captain  Brogan,  I 
believe;  I  think  so,  although  I  could  see  by  the  records  that 
Captain  Erevan  had  done  a  good  deal  of  good  work. 

Q.  But  you  found  the  actual  crime  there?  A.  I  really  did, 
dives  and  disorderly  places  in  that  precinct;  I  don't  know  how 
to  enumerate  them. 

By  Senator  Bradley:  ' 

Q.  Could  these  places  have  existed  in  that  precinct  before 
you  went  into  it  without  the  inspector  of  the  district  knowing 
it?    A.  They  might  from  time  to  time. 

Q.  The  inspector,  did  he  not  make  casual  visits  around  the 
-  district?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Could  they  possibly  exist  without  his  knowledge?  A\. 
They  could  without  the  knowledge  of  the  inspector;  the  inspec- 
tor ha«  a  large  district  to  go  over. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : ' 

Q.  Do  you  recognize  the  course  of  your  testimony  here;  you 
are  on  record  as  stating  substantially  that  an  honest  captain 
taking  hold  of  the  precinct,  such  as  yours,  could  practically  in 
a  short  time  absolutejy  prevent  the  maintenance  of  criminal 
resorts  and  vicious  establishments  in  a  precinct?  A.  Not  in. 
general. 

Q.  Do  you  understand  that  in  doing  that  you  have  practi- 
cally made  an  indictment  against  almost  every  other  captain  in 
the  city?  A,  I  don't;  I  haven't  said  that,  your  honor;  I  believe 
that  I  have  stated  that  to  a  great  extent  this  crime  could  be 
prevented,  bat  not  in  general. 

Q.  You  said  substantially  it  could  be  entirely  removed?  A. 
Not  entirely. 

Q.  Substantially  you  said? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  You  testified  under  oath  here  that  in  three  months  you 
cleared  your  precinct  of  all  these  dives,  dens  and   houses  of 
prostitution;  you  cleared  them  all  out,  that  is  your  testimony; 
you  cleared  your  precinct  in  three  months?    A.  I  did. 
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By  Chairman  Lexow  : ' 

Q.  And  any  other  captain  following  the  same  line  of  conduct 
could  have  done  the  same;  now,  apparently,  they  have  not  done 
the  Bame;  do  you  wish,  therefore,  to  be  placed  on  record  as  criticis- 
ing almost  every  other  captain  on  the  force  of  this  city  that  he 
has  not  done  his  duty?  A.  No,  sirj  I  do  not;  these  disorderly- 
houses  tiiat  we  speak  of,  they  can  not  be  entirely  subdued; 
they  move  from  one  house  to  another,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
drive  them  out  entirely,  but  these  established  houses  that  I 
have  had  in  that  Fifteenth  precinct,  they  were  there  for  some 
time,  they  were  old  established  houses  and  opened  to  the  pub- 
lic; they  were  all  closed  and  had  to  close;  that  was  done  through 
the  assistance  of  the  district  attorney's  office;  I  got  a  list  as  , 
I  stated  yesterday. 

Q.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  a  list  containing  the  houses, 
the  street  numbers,  the  owners  of  the  houses,  the  numbers  of 
inmates  in  those  houses  and  the  owners  of  the  property,  you, 
in  conjunction  with  the  district  attorney,  might  in  three  months 
in  any  precinct  in  this  city  have  absolutely  abolished  these 
criminal  resorts?  A.  I  think  so,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
district  attorney. 

Q.  If  a  captain  has  appeared  upon  the  stand  who  has  given 
testimony  of  the  detail  that  I  have  mentioned  and  has  been 
unable  to  remove  those  resorts  inside  of  three  months  after 
taking  charge  of  the  precinct  he  has  been  incompetent  for  his 
office,  has  he?  A,  I  won't  say  he  would  be  incompetent;  per- 
haps he  wouldn't  have  taken  the  same  methods  as  I  have 
taken;  I  don't  know  of  anybody  that  went  to  the  district 
attorney  before  I  did. 

By  Senator  Bradley  ; 
Q.  You  would  say  he  did  not  perform  his  duty?    A.  He  might 
perform  his  duty,  but  not  take  those  methods. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  your  methods  are  of  such  sub- 
tleness and  reflneness,  and  such  wonderful  methods  altogether, 
that  you  are  the  only  man  who  could  put  them  in  operation  in 
the  city  of  New  York?  A.  Any  man  could  put  them  in  opera- 
tion with  the  assistance  of  the  district  attorney. 
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Q.  Any  man  doing  his  duty  in  your  judgment  could  clear  a 
precinct  in  three  months? 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  If  he  adopted  the  same  methods  as  you  did?     A.  That  is 
about  it. 

By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Did  you  attend  the  wedding  of  the  daughter  of  Silver  Dol- 
lar Smith?  A.  No,  I  did  not;  I  am  not  acquainted  with  him  at 
all;  I  don't  know  Silver  Dollar  Smith: 

Q.  Captain,  did  you  ever  hear  that  the  liquor  dealers  had  to 
pay  money  to  the  police  in  order  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
the  violations  of  the  Excise  Law?  A.' I  have  often  heard  it; 
but  I  have  no  proof  of  it — common  saying. 

Q.  Common  remark?     A.  Common  remark. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact  in  your  precinct,  captain,  the  liquor 
dealers  did  violate  the  Excise  Law  on  Sunday?  A.  Where  in 
my  precinct? 

Q.  In  your  precinct?  A.  Which  precinct  is  that,  I  have  had 
so  many?  < 

Q.  In  any  precinct  you  ever  were?  A.  They  might  violate 
the  law.  ( 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say,  Captain  Ryan,  that  the  Excise 
Law  was  strictly  enforced  in  the  precincts  of  which  you  had 
command?     A.  As  well  as  I  could  do  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  they  were  wholly  enforced?  A. 
The  law  was  violated,  no  doubt. 

Q.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  a  police  captain  in  this  city 
wished  to  close  every  disorderly  house  in  his  precinct  that  he 
has  the  power  and  the  means  to  do  it?  A.  He  has;  but  they 
close  and  open  again. 

Q.  I  know;  but  if  they  are  kept  continually  on  the  move  it 
becomes  too  costly  for  them  to  continue?     A,  That  is  about  it. 

Q.  Is  that  not  so?     A.  That  is  so. 

Q.  We  have  heard  here  sometimes  in  the  city,  captain,  of  dry 
Sundays;  those  Sundays  were  days  when  the  Excise  Law  was 
enforced  by  orders  from  headquarters?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Does  that  show  that  the  headquarters  men  can  do  more  in 
the  several  precincts  than  the  local  men?    A.  Well,  the  men 
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in  the  precincts  might  be  better  known,  Ihey  wouldn't  have 
as  great  opportunity  to  get  in  as  headquarters  men,  the  head- 
qnarter  detectives  are  not  iinowE  in  tiie  different  precincts,  con- 
sequently they  can  slip  in  easy;  pretty  much  in  every  liquor 
store  they  have  a  chain  on  the  door,  and  before  a  person  is 
allowed  in  they  see  who  it  is.  If  they  recognize  him  as  a  police 
officer  in  the  precinct,  or  any  person  that  they  have  suspicion 
of,  they  will  no,t  let  him  in,  consequently  it  is  a  difScult  thing. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  the  policy  shops  have  flourished  so  ranch ; 
we  have  evidence  here  that  during  your  captaincy  at  the  Thirty- 
fifth  street  station-house  that  there  were  policy  shops  there?  A. 
Not  in  my  time;  I  closed  them  from  time  to  time;  they  are  like 
disorderly  houses;  they  open  again,  and  they  play  on  the  streets 
and  in  the  liquor  stores;  it  is  an  impossibility  to  drive  them  out 
entirely;  it  can  not  be  done, 

Q.  It  has  been  established  here  by  proof,  which  has  been 
unquestioned,  that  the  policy  business  is  in  the  hands  of  four  or 
five  men  in  this  city,  and  that  they  pay  the  police  from  $10  to 
f20  a  month  for  each  policy  shop;  we  have  evidence  here  that 
there  is  not  a  precinct  in  the  city  but  that  policy  shops  were  in 
full  operation  this  fall?  A.  That  is  not  true,  Mr.  Goff; 
the  precinct  I  am  in  command  of  now  there  is  not  a  policy  shop 
in  it;  that  is  one;  the  principal  population  there  are  goats. 

By  Senator  Bradley: 
Q.  They  do  not  play  policy?     A.  They  do  not  play  policy. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Possibly  they  eat  the  policy  slips?  A.  I  wish  they  would; 
if  they  were,  down  town  and  eat  the  policy  shops  it  would  be  a 
good  thing.  i 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  because  you  did  drive  crime  out  of  the 
Pifleenth  precinct  during  the  short  time  you  were  there  that 
you  were  allowed  to  vegetate  up  among  the  goats?  A.  I  can 
not  say  that,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  It  is  not  a  fat  precinct,  is  it,  Kingsbridge?  A.  It  is  a  good, 
healthy  place;  42  horses  there;  I  can  take  my  choice  and  go 
and  ride  them  in  a  wagon  or  horseback,  every  way  1  like,  and  I 
am  just  at  home;  I  have  had  too  much  down  town  slums  and 
filth,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  away  from  it;  I  don't  want  it 
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Q.  You  are  away  from  temptation,  captain?     A.  I  don't  say 
that,  Mr.  Goff;  but  you  know  there  is  temptation,  too. 
Mr.  Goff. —  We  will  excuse  you,  captain.  ■ 

William  McLaughlin,  called  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  being  duly  sworn,  testified  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff:  ill' 

Q.  We  are  a  little  surprised  that  you  wonld  not  obey  the 
sabpoena  here  at  the  proper  time?  A,  Mr.  Goff,  I  have  been 
here  for  three  days;  this  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  been  absent 
in  three  days. 

Q.  You  were  not  here  yesterday?  A.  Yes,  sir;  all  day  long, 
and  all  day  two  days  previous.  ' 

Q.  You  got  a  subpoena  last  night,  inspector?    A.  Tes,  sir. 

.Q.  We  expected  to  put  you  on  as  the  first  witness  this  morn- 
ing? A,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Goff,  and  I  wish  to  apologize  both  to 
you  and  the  committee. 

Q.  How  old  were  you  when  yon  joined  the  police,  inspectorT 
A.  Twenty-one  years  old. 

Q.  Were  you  ever  charged  with  going  on  the  police  and  swear- 
ing that  you  were  of  age  when  you  were  not  of  age?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of;  if  you  will  permit  me  to  volunteer, 
Mr.  Goff,  I  think  I  can  confirm  to  your  satisfaction  the  date  of 
my  birth,  where  I  was  christened,  in  what  church,  and  I  think 
the  records  are  there.  \  j 

Q.  If  you  had  any  business  when  you  joined  the  police,  what 
was  that  business?  A.  Previous  to  going  on  the  police  I  owned 
three  trucks  in  West  Washington  Market;  the  license  number  of 
one  I  think  was  1,318,  the  other  two  I  was  not  permitted  to  have 
a  license;  I  got  them  in  somebody  else's  name;  the  names  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  on  the  police,  inspector?  A.  I 
was  appointed  on  the  26th  of  November,  1868, 

Q.  Had  you  any  lots  in  Japan  when  you  joined  the  police  force? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  $20,000  in  somebody's  safe?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Had  you  any  money?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q  How  much?    A,  I  think  very  near  $6,000. 

Q.  In  what  shape  was  that?    A.  In  money. 
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Q,  In  what  shape  of  money,  what  character?  A.  My  wife  had 
It,  at  least  my  mother  had  it;  I  was  not  married  at  the  time. 

Q,  Was  it  in  bank  or  was  it  in  the  house  for  safekeeping?  A. 
She  liad  it;  I  don't  know  where  she  had  it, 

Q.  Yoa  were  married  then,  inspector?  A.  No,  sir;  I  waa 
married  on  the  14th  of  November,  1870. 

Q.  Then  your  wife  could  not  have  had  $6,000  when  yon  joined 
the  police?  A.  I  corrected  myself  when  I  said  my  wife  —  my 
mother. 

Q.  Then  it  belonged  to  your  mother?  A.  Mo,  sir;  it  belonged 
to  me. 

Q.  How  had  you  acquired  $6,000  up  to  the  time  that  you 
were  21  years  old?  A.  I  was  four  years  in  business  in  West 
Washington  Market. 

Q.  Then  you  started  at  17  years  of  age?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my 
mother  started  me  in  business;  when  I  sold  out  I  got  $1,500 
for  my  trucks  and  horses;  the  other  I  accumulated  while  in 
buisiness. 

Q.  You  can  not  tell  us  how  these  $6,000  were  placed,  whether 
in  savings  bank  or  bond  and  mortgage?  A,  I  think  she  had 
it  in  bank;  I  don't  know, 

Q.  You  do  not  know  anythiug  about  it?  A,  Not  as  a  fact, 
no,  sir;  I  don't  know  where  it  was  placed, 

Q.  But  you  know  she  bad  it?  A.  She  had  it  belonging  to 
mo,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why  did  you  yourself  not  keep  it;  you  a  business  man, 
after  selling  out  your  trucks,  why  did  you  not  keep  the  money 
that  belonged  to  you?  A.  I  thought  she  was  more  capable  of 
taking  care  of  it  than  me. 

Q.  You  were  not  a  spendthrift  evidently?  A.  No,  not 
necessarily  so. 

Q.  If  you  had  been  you  could  not  have  saved  that  amount 
of  money  in  four  years  when  you  were  17  years  of  age?  A. 
A  man  is  liable  to  meet  with  trouble  carrying  money  of  that 
kindj 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  bank  account  while  you  were  there? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  mother,  to  your  knowledge?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  bank?    A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  other  property  except  your   claim   or 
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whatever  it  may  be,  there  was  this  |6,000-did  jou  ever  have 
any  other  property  at  that  time?    A.  No,  mt. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  }6,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When?    A.  Before  she  died. 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  She  died  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1870. 

Q.  Twelfth  of  September,  1870?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  yet  a  patrolman?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  she  give  it  to  you?  A.  Gave  it  to  me  in  bank 
bills, 

Q.  Where  did  she  take  it  from  to  give  you?  A.  I  didn't  ask 
her;  I  thought  she  got  it  from  the  bank. 

Q.  Was  she  on  her  sick  bed  when  she  gave  it  to  you?  A.  No, 
sir;  she  was  ailing,  and  had  been  ailing  for  months. 

Q.  Give  it  to  you  in  one  roll  of  bills?  A.  Well,  it  was  in  five 
hundreds  and  one  hundreds.  , 

Q.  I  mean  at  one  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  thousand  dollars  was  given  to  you  at  one  time?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Shortly  before  she  died?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  The  denominations  of  these  bills  you  say  were  five  hun- 
dreds?   A.  And  one  hundreds. 

Q.  Did  your  mother  leave  any  property?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  By  will?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  derive  any  benefit  from  that  property?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  ?6,000  that  you  got?  A.  I  was 
engaged  to  be  married  at  the  time  and  gave  it  to  my  sweet- 
heart, my  present  wife. 

Q.  How  long  was  that  before  your  marriage?  A.  Possibly 
three  or  four  months. 

Q.  What  did  you  give  it  to  your  sweetheart  for?  A.  I  wanted 
her  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  You,  a  man  who  had  accumulated  $6,000  before  you  were 
21  years  of  age,  and  then  went  on  the  police,  you  did  not  con- 
sider yourself  capable  of  taking  oare  of  your  own  money?  A. 
I  didn't  state  that  I  did  not  consider  myself  capable. 

Q.  Then,  if  you  were  capable  of  taking  care  of  your  own 
money,  why  did  you  give  it  to  the  lady  to  whom  you   were 
engaged  to  be  married,  and  to  your  mother  at  different  timcsf 
A.  So  that  they  would  take  care  of  it  for  me. 
L.  706 
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Q.  Did  yon  not  have  coufidence  in  your  ability  to  take  care 
of  it?  A.  I  didn't  give  it  to  them  because  I  didn't  have  any 
confidence  in  myself;  I  thought  they  were  better  capable  than 
I  was. 

Q.  Then  you  must  not  have  had  confidence  in  yourself  as 
being  properly  able  to  take  care  of  that  money?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  had  if  1  saw  fit  to  keep  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  keep  it?  A.  Because  I  thought  that  they 
were  better  capEible  of  taking  charge  of  it  than  me. 

Q.  Then  you  had  not  full  faith  in  your  ability  to  take  charge 
of  that  money?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  Notwithstanding  your  full  faith,  you  gave  that  money  to 
your  mother  and  to  your  intended  wife?  A.  I  thought  that 
they  were  both  more  capable  than  I  was, 

Q.  I  am  not  questioning  the  lady's  capacity  at  all;  you  gavi 
16,000  to  a  lady  to  whom  you  were  engaged;  did  it  never  occuj 
to  you  that  there  was  danger  in  giving  |6,000  to  a  woman  that 
was  not  your  wife  at  the  time?    A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Did  the  old  adage  strike  you  that  there  was  many  a  slip 
between  the  cup  and  the  lip?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  take  into  consideration  at  all  the  possibility  of 
that  young  lady  dying?    A,  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Or  of  her  changing  her  plighted  troth  to  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  possibility  did  not  enter  your  mind  at  all?    A.  No, 

Q.  That  was  all  you  had  in  the  world,  was  it?  A.  Other  than 
the  interest  I  had  in  the  house  that  my  mother  had. 

Q,  But  that  interest  had  not  been  realized?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  you  gave  this  young  lady  tliat  promised  to  be 
your  wife  all  the  money  that  you  had  in  the  world?  A.  Yes, 
sir. 

Q,  Did  any  one  know  at  the  time  the  money  that  you  gave 
to  your  wife?    A.  I  think  my  sisters  did. 

Q.  Are  your  sisters  now  living?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Are  they  aware  of  the  fact?  A.  1  stated  that  I  thought 
that  they  did;  I  don't  know  that  they  did. 

Q.  Confine  yourself,  inspector,  to  what  you  know,  not  what 
you  think;  when  you  are  asked  a  question  of  fact  I  want  what 
you  know,  not  what  you  think;  I  ask  you  can  you  swear  that 
any  person  knew  that  you  had  given  this  young  lady  t6,000? 
A.  That  is  so  long  ago  that  I  can  not  swear  to  that 
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Q.  But  you  remember  tie  fact  of  giving  tlie  |6,000?  A.  Tea, 
sir;  the  reason  I  said  I  thought  mj  sisters  knew  was  because 
thej  were  very  intimate. 

Q.  But  you  do  net  know  of  your  own  knowledge  whether  they 
knew  or  not?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  gave  this  young  lady  $6,000  without  taking  any 
precautions  as  to  witnesses  or  anything  else  in  case  of  her 
death,  or  in  case  of  any  accident  that  might  befall  her?  A. 
Didn't  have  a  scrap  of  paper  for  it. 

Q.  You  not  only  did  not  have  a  scrap  of  paper,  but  you  did 
not  have  any  witness?    A.  No  witnesB;  no,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  say  to  your  intended  wife  when  you  gave 
her  the  $6,000?    A.  I  told  her  to  take  care  of  it. 

Q.  What  did  she  do  with  it,  do  you  know?  A.  I  think  she 
put  it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  What  bank?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  that. 
Q.  What  did  she  tell  you?    A.  She  told  me  she  put  it  In  the 
bank. 

Q.  Did  she  not  tell  you  what  bank?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  not  ask  her?  A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  not  put  that  money  in  the  bank?  A.  I 
told  you,  Mr.  Goff,  I  thought  she  was  more  capable  to  take  care 
of  it  than  I  was. 

Q.  But  the  bank  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  it?  A.  That 
is  very  teue. 

Q.  If  the  bank  was  capable  of  taking  care  of  it  in  her  name, 
it  was  equally  capable  of  taking  care  of  it  in  your  name,  was 
it  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  how  old  was  this  lady  at  that  time  as  far  as  your 
knowledge  went?    A.  I  think  she  was  about  22  years  old. 

Q.  She  had  no  more  experience  of  the  world  than  you  had' 
A.  Yes.  sir. 

Q.  She  had,  and  you  a  policeman?  A.  Well,  she  was  a  bnd- 
ness  woman. 

Q.  In  what  way;  you  had  been  a  business  man;  you  were  a 
business  man  when  you  were  17  years  of  age;  you  were  in  busi- 
ness?    A.  I  was  a  hardworking  young  man. 

Q.  You  took  and  saved  $(5,000,  which  shows  that  you  were  verj 
industrious  and  very  economical;  that  was  a  remarkable  som 
of  money  in  those  days  for  a  truckman  in  West  Washington 
Market  to  save  in  four  years.  $6,000.  |1.500  a  vear.  a  truckma* 
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Raring  a  little  over  $5  a  day  every  day  in  the  year?     A.  I  had 
three  trucks. 

Q,  Even  so,  you  had  your  horses  to  support  and  men  to  pay? 
lA.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  In  those  days  that  was  remarkable  saving;  it  showed  you 
to  he  a  man  of  remarkable  enterprises;  now,  you  having  shown 
your  own  ability  in  the  way  of  making  money  and  saving  money, 
can  yon  not  give  us  some  reason  why  you  preferred  to  place 
this  money  in  the  name  of  this  young  lady  Instead  of  in  yoar 
own  name  —  any  other  reason  than  that  you  have  already  given? 
'A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  this  young  lady  ever  been  in  the  trucking  business? 
A,  I  appeal  to  this  committee;  I  don't  want  to  be  insulted  here, 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  insult;  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  think  the  question  was  necessary, 

Q.  Inspector  McLaughlin,  there  is  no  man  in  the  city  of  New 
York  that  respects  your  wife,  and  that  would  exact  the  same 
respect  for  my  wife,  than  I  do,  and  in  asking  you  questions 
about  her  it  is  because  you,  yourself,  have  introduced  her  into 
this  case;  having  introduced  her  we  have  to  deal  with  her  now 
in  the  same  way  as  any  other  witness,  and  because  she  is  the 
wife  of  Inspector  McLaughlin  of  the  detective  department  of 
this  city,  she  is  entitled  to  no  more  immunity  or  privileges  than 
the  wife  of  any  other  man,  and  you  having  introduced  thi* 
lady's  name  into  the  testimony  —  I  did  not  drag  her  name  in, 
I  didn't  know  anything  about  her  —  hut  you,  yourself,  having 
introduced  her  name  as  being  the  repository  of  $6,000  under 
the  most  extraordinary  circumstances,  while  I  propose  to  treat 
the  lady's  name  with  all  the  respect  dne  to  her,  I  yet  propose 
to  ask  you  questions  upon  this  very  extraordinary  story?  A.  I 
think  that  last  question  that  you  asked  was  both  unmanly  and 
unnatural. 

Q.  We  shall  not  discuss  the  question;  you  said  she  had  been 
In  business;  I  asked  you  if  she  had  been  in  the  business  of 
trucking;  that  is  a  business,  and  an  honorable  business;  now, 
Mr,  Senators,  I  think  my  question  is  eminently  proper  and  I 
insist  upon  an  answer? 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
-  Q.  Put  the  question  in  another  form;  in  what  buainess  was 
she  engaged?  1  1 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  What  business  was  she  engaged  in?  A.  She  was  in  the 
candy  businesa. 

Q.  So  that  hep  business  experience  was  confined  to  her  candy 
store?    A,  Yes,  sir.  \ 

Q.  Your  business  experience  was  in  dealing  with  men  in  the 
great  mart  of  Washington  Market,  was  it  not?    A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  And  a  lady  carrying  on  business  in  a  candy  store  deals 
very  largely  with  ladies  and  children?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  m«» 
and  business  men,  did  you  not?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  in  view  of  the  two  pursuits  of  business  which  were 
followed  by  yourself  and  your  intended  wife,  do  you  yet  say  she 
had  more  business  experience  than  you  had?  A.  I  think  she 
was  very  smart  and  capable  of  taking  care  of  my  money. 

Q.  I  would  suggest  to  you  right  here  do  not  be  so  sensitive 
In  this  matter,  because  no  offense  is  intended;  now,  I  ask  yon 
again  if  you  considered  that  the  hank  was  sufficiently  safe  to 
keep  this  money  for  your  intended  wife,  why  wouldn't  the  bank 
be  sufQciently  safe  to  keep  it  for  you?  A.  I  suppose  it  would 
have  been  if  I  felt  like  putting  it  there. 

Q.  But  you  did  not  feel  like  putting  it  there?  A.  No,  sir; 
felt  like  giving  it  to  her. 

Q.  Did  you  give  it  to  her  as  a  pr^ent?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Gave  it  to  her  to  keep  for  you?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  there  any  promise  exacted  from  her  or  any  couditio-ns 
laid  down  by  you  as  to  why  you  gave  her  this  money  and  for 
what  purpose?    A,  No  stipulation  whatever. 

Q.  Did  you  simply  tell  her  that  you  wanted  her  to  put  it  in 
bank  for  you?    A,  I  wanted  her  to  take  care  of  it  for  me. 

Q.  How  did  you  leam  that  she  deposited  it  in  bank?  A.  She 
told  me  so. 

Q.  How  soon  after  you  gave  her  the  money?  A.  I  don't 
exactly  remember  how  soon  it  was. 

Q.  How  long  did  that  $6,000  remain  in  bank?  A.  I  don't 
know  that  it  ever  was  in  the  bank;  she  told  me  that  it  was  there. 

Q.  Did  you  not  believe  her  when  she  told  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  she  was  then,  of  course,  bearing  her  maiden  name? 
'A.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Q.  She  was  not  Mrs.  McLaughlin?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  And  Bhe  deposited  that  money  in  bank  under  her  maiden 
name?    A.  Possibly  so. 

Q.  But  she  could  not  deposit  it  under  your  name  because  she 
was  not  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  $6,000?  A.  I  don't  know  that  I 
ever  got  it.  i 

Q.  Do  you  know  whether  you  did  or  not?  A.  I  know  that  I 
didn't. 

Q.  You  know  that  you  didn't?    A.  I  don't  think  I  did. 

Q.  la  there  any  doubt  about  it?  A.  I  have  had  many  business 
transactions —  i 

Q.  Don't  let  us  get  away  from  this  interesting  $6,000;  did 
yon  ever  get  that  |6,000  from  the  lady  who  afterward  became 
your  wife?    A.  The  exact  $6,000? 

Q.  My  question  is  very  clear?    A.  I  never  asked  her — 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  did  you  ever  get  back  that 
|0,000  that  you  gave  to  this  lady  who  afterwards  became  your 
wife?     A.  I  got  lots  from  her. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  $0,000?     A.  Not  the  identical  $6,000. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  $(i,OflO  that  you  gave  to  the  young 
lady  who  afterward  became  your  wife?  A.  Since  that  time 
I  got  eeveral  thousand  dollars  from  her. 

Q.  My  question  is,  did  you  ever  get  that  $6,000?  A.  What 
do  you  mean,  the  identical  bills? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  $6,000  that  you  gave  to  this  lady 
who  afterward  became  your  wife?  A.  I  don't  understand  your 
question. 

Q.  (Question  repeated.)    A.  My  wife  kept  it. 

Q.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Did  you  ever  get 
it?  A.  I  have  got  lots  of  money  and  more  than  that  from  her 
since, 

Q.  (Repeated.) 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  is  a  fair  question,  witness.  It 
does  not  mean  the  identical  bills,  the  identical  money. 

Mr.  Goff. — Of  course,  you  couldn't  get  the  identical  money  if 
the  money  was  deposited  in  the  bank. 

A.  I  got  that  amount  and  more. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  that  $6,000?  A.  I  don't  know  as  I  ever 
got  that  identical  $6,000.  , 

Q.  Now  you  are  dodging  the  question. 

Senator  O'Connor.— That  is  a  fair  question. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  get  that  |6,000?  Why  don't  you  answer  the 
question;  it  is  very  plain?  A.  Well,  I  am  trying  to  think  it 
over.  I 

Q.  Why  you  Lave  thought  out  these  questions  pretty  well 
before  you  came  on  the  stand?  A.  I  thought  the  truth;  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Now,  if  you  have  thought  the  truth,  tell  us  the  truth;  yon 
have  no  reason  to  hesitate;  you  have  no  reason  to  hesitate  if  it 
is  the  truth?    A.  I  never  got  any  money  from  my  wife — 

Q.  Now,  now,  now,  we  will  get'back  to  that  question  again; 
will  you  answer  my  question,  please?  A.  I  want  to  answer  it 
in  my  way. 

Q.  Now,  do  so?    A.  I  say  I  never  got  any  money — 

Q.  No,  no,  no;  we  will  st<^  at  this  question  if  it  takes  a  week 
until  we  get  an  answer,  because  it  is  such  an  eminently  fair 
and  reasonable  question  to  ask  you,  upon  your  previous  testi- 
mony?    A.  Well,  she  kept  that  money. 

Q.  No,  no,  no;  that  won't  do;  you  can  answer  my  question 
yes  or  no;  did  you  ever  get  that  ?6,000  from  your  wife?  A. 
Well,  I  want  to  explain  how  I  got — 

Senator  O'Connor. — You  can  explain  afterward  how  you  got 
it. 

.Witness, — Yes. 

Q.  When  did  you  get  it?  A.  I  think  it  was  in  the  year  o* 
X8S5. 

Q.  In  the  year  of  1885;  so  she  kept  that  $6,000  from  1870  to 
1885;  that  is  about  15  years?    A.  She  had  it  in  her  possession. 

Q.  About  15  years  she  kept  that  $6,000;  now,  in.  what  shape 
did  you  get  the  $6,000  in  1885?  A.  She  paid  $7,000  on  a  house 
for  it. 

Q.  8he  what?    A.  She  paid  $7,000  on  a  house. 

Q.  Did  you  considesr  that  the  payment  of  $7,000  on  a  house 
by  your,,  wife  in  1885  was  a  payment  to  you  of  the  $6,000  which 
you  placed  in  her  keeping  before  marriage?     A.  Noi,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  get  it?  A.  Because  I  had  given  her 
other  moneys  between  times, 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  now  about  other  money;  I  am  inter- 
ested in  the  $6,000  at  the  present  time;  you  say  you  didn't 
consider  her  paying  $7,000  upon  a  house  in  1885  as  a  payment 
to  you  of  the  $6,000  which  you  had  given  her  to  keep  for  yon 
in  1870?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  You  didn't?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  never  got  the  |6,000?  A.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  never  got  that  identical  $6,000. 

Q,  Now,  don't  hedge;  don't  dodge;  it  has  been  explained  to 
you  by  the  Senator  and  myself  that  that  question  does  not 
involve  the  identical  bills,  because  it  could  not  involve  the 
identical  bills;  you  have  sworn  here  that  you  got  that  $6,000; 
I  asked  you  how  you  got  it  and  you  say  she  paid  |7,000  on  a 
house  in  1885;  I  ask  you  now  if  you  consider  the  payment  by 
her  of  $7,000  on  a  house  in  1885  waB  a  payment  to  you  of  the 
$6,000  vFhich  you  left  to  her  keeping  in  1870?    A.  No>  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  didn't  get  the  money?  A.  No,  sir;  she  bought 
a  house  in  her  name. 

Q.  You  didn't  get  the  $0,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  said  a  while  ago  "yes}"  you  were  wrong?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  wrong?    A.  When  I — 

Q.  It  is  all  right;  we  have  the  record  all  right;  so  we  have  it 
now  that  you  never  got  that  $6,000  from  your  wife;  is.  that  so? 
A.  She  bought  a  house  in  her  name. 

Q.  Is  it  correct  that  you  never  got  that  $6,000  from  your 
wife;  is  that  correct  or  is  it  not?  A.  No,  sir;  not  up  to  that 
date, 

Q.  Not  up  to  1885;  now,  I  ask  you,  siuee  1885  did  you  ever 
get  that  $6,000  from  your  wife?  A.  I  got  moneys  from  her  at 
different  times. 

Q.  Did  you'ever  get  the  $6,000  from  your-wife  since  1885? 
A.  That  identical  $6,000? 

Q,  Now,  a  man  of  your  position,  Inspector  McLaughlin, 
ought  not  to  interpolate  such  a  suggestion  or  question  as  that; 
it  is  not  creditable  to  your  intelligence,  and  in  some  people's 
mind  it  might  reflect  upon  your  honesty  in  evading  a  correct 
qnestion?    A.  No,  sir;  I  don't  try  to  evade. 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  if  since  1885  you  received  that  $6,000 
from  your  wife?    A.  I  got  different  moneys  from  my  wife  since, 

Q.  Did  you  receive  that  $6,000  from  your  wife  since  1885; 
did  you?    A.  I  got  moneys  from  my  wife  since  1885. 

Q.  No;  did  you  receive  that  $6,000  from  your  wife  since 
1885?    A.  Well,  I  can  explain  that  thing  in  a  way. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  the  fact  first,  and  when  the  proper  time 
comes  any  explanation  you  have  to  make  touching  any  reason 
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that  you  may  have  to  give  in  this  testimony  will  be  cheerfully; 
received;  an  opportunity  will  be  cheerfully  furnished;  but  we 
must  get  along  by  qoeetion  and  answer  for  the  time  being? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  since  1885,  have  you  received  that  f6,(i00  from  your 
wife?    A.  I  have  received  different  moneys  from  my  wife. 

Q.  Have  you  received  that  $6,000  from  your  wife  since  1885? 
A.  She  never  gave  me  that  and  told  me  that  was  the  $6,000  I 
gave  her. 

Q.  I  don't  ask  you  that;  I  want  to  know  if  you  ever  received 
that  $6,000  from  your  wife  since  1885?  A.  I  don't  know  how 
to  answer  that  question. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  you  have  received  it?  A.  I  Save 
received  moneys. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  have  received  that  $6,000  since 
1885?     A.  Not  that  $6,000. 

Q.  So  now  we  have  it  that  up  to  the  present  time  you  will 
not  swear  that  you  have  received  that  $6,000  from  your  wife 
which  you  gave  to  her?    A.  Not  that  identical  $6,000;  no. 

Q.  Now,  now,  now,  inspector,  deal  with  the  questioner  as  the 
questioner  is  trying  to  deal  with  you,  and  that  is  in  a  spirit  of 
honesty;  I  ask  again,  are  you  prepared  to  swear  now  whether 
or  no  you  have  ever  received  that  $6,000  from  your  wife  which) 
you  gave  to  her  before  marriage  for  keeping?  A.  The  onl^ 
answer  that  I  can  make  to  that  question,  Mr.  Goff,  is  that  I 
have  received  moneys  from  her  at  different  times;  as  to  the 
identical  $6,000  I  can  not  tell  you  about  it. 

Q.  Now,  when  you  say  "  identical,"  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  word  "identical?"    A,  What  are  you  trying  to  get  at?    i 

Q.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at?  A.  The  original 
$6,000.  ! 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  "identical;"  you  have 
used  it  so  frequently  after  it  having  been  explained  to  you? 
A.  The  original  $6,000. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  identical?  A.  That  is  the  only  way 
that  I  could  designate  it.      .  '■  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Do  you   mean   the  original   bills?       A.  Yes,    sir;   or  the 
original  moneys  that  I  gave  her,  ' 
L.    ■  707 
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By  Senator  Cantor  : 
Q.  The  original  sum,  I  suppose?     A.  The  original  sum. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  NoW;,  after  the  Seantor's  suggestion,  which  was  it; 
The  identical  bills,  or  a  similar  sum,  which  do  jou  mean?  A. 
The  original  sum. 

Q.  The  original  sum?    A.  The  similar  sum. 

Q.  A  similar  sum  of  |6,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Not  an  identical  $6,000;  now,  I  ask  you  again,  have  you 
ever  received  that  |6,000  from  your  wife  since  your  marriage? 
A.  And  I  answer  you  again,  Mr.  Goff,  that  I  have  received 
moneys  at  different  times;  as  to  that  similar  sum,  I  have  not. 

Q.  When  you  married  in  1870  had  you  any  property  except 
the  interest  that  you  had  in  the  property  left  by  your  mother, 
outside  of  the  $6,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What  house  was  that?    A.  No.  121  White  street. 

Q.  I  forget  whether  you  stated  whether  your  mother  left  a 
will?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  She  left  a  will?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  she  leave  this  house  in  equal  proportions?  A.  She 
left  the  will  in  such  a  way  that  the  house  couldn't  be  sold  until 
the  youngest  child  was  of  age. 

Q.  Then  it  was  sold  for  the  benefit  of  all,  was  it  not?  Al 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  many  children  were  there?    A.  Five. 

Q.  Five  children?     A.  Six.  i 

Q.  The  house  was  sold?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  executor  of  the  will?  A.  I  think  a  gentle- 
man named  Patton. 

Q.  Patton?    A.    Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  it  Matthew  Patton?     A.  I  think  he  was  a  grocer. 

Q.  Well,  that  was  Matthew  Patton  ?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  speak  of  it  because  there  was  a  Patton  who  lived  down 
in  this  neighborhood  at  that  time?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  the  lawyer,  do  you  remember,  who  acted  with 
Mr.  Patton?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  his  name.  sir. 

Q.  You  couldn't  tell?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  the  house  sold?  A,  The  youngest  child  died, 
that  is  the  youngest  sister,  and  the  house  was  sold  some  three 
or  four  years  after  my  mother's  death. 

Q.  And  she  died  when?    A.  On  the  12th  of  September,  1870. 
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Q.  So  it  'would  be  around  1874  or  1875  when  the  house  was 
Bold?  A.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  as  to  the  date;  I  think  it  was  in 
187a  or  1874.  i 

Q.  Well,  around  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  was  it  sold,  by  private  sale  or  at  public  auction? 
A.  I  think  a  man  named  Dietrich  Knabe  bought  the  house. 

Q.  Of  course,  this  will  is  on  record  in  the  surrogate's  office? 
A.  Very  likely;  yes,  sir.  i 

Q.  The  executor  couldn't  give  title  unless  the  will  was  on 
record;  now,  when  this  house  was  sold,  how  much  did  it  bring? 
A,  Seven  or  eight  thousand  dollars;  I  ain't  sure  which. 

Q.  Give  rae  your  mother's  Christian  name?  A.  My  mother 
was  married  a  second  time;  her  name  was  Mary  A.  Mahoney. 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  your  mother  made  a  will  before  she 
married  a  second  time  or  afterward?     A.  Afterward,  I  think. 

Q.  So  that  she  made  the  will  under  the  name  of  Mary  A, 
Mahoney?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  not  under  the  name  of  Mary  A.  McLaughlin?  A. 
That  is  sure,  Mahoney.  : 

Q.  You  say  this  house  brought  $7,000  or  |8,000?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  wouldn't  be  positive  as  to  the  amount,  but  somewheresi  in  that 
neighborhood. 

Q.  Not  as  to  the  exact  amount?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Of  course,  the  executor  accounted;  he  must  have 
accounted;  he  divided  the  money,  did  he  not?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Mr.  Patton  divided  the  money  among  the  children;  there 
were  five  children?     A.  Five;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  they  each  took  share  and  share  alike?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  get?  A.  Very  little  money;  I  don't 
remember;  it  was  a  few  hundred  dollars. 

Q.  There  were  some  debts,  I  suppose,  to  be  paid  and  expenses 
etc.?     A.  Yes,  sir;  nothing  of  any  consequence. 

Q.  So  that  we  may  exclude  that  from  consideration  of  prop- 
erty; is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Q.  We  may  exclude  that  house?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  when  you  married  your  wife,  if  she  had 
any  money  in  her  Swn  right?    A.  A  little  money  from  her  busi- 
ness; that  is  all.  , 
Q.  A  little  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
Q.  Not  to  any  great  extent?    A.  No,  sir;  T  don't  think  so. 
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Q.  So  that  as  matter  of  fact  we  may  take  it  that  the  capital 
which  the  jouug  couple  bad  in  starting  life  was  the  $6,000  that 
you  had  given  her  hefore  marriage?    A,  And  what  little  she  had. 

Q.  You  say  it  was  very  little?  A.  A  couple  of  thousand  dol- 
lars probably.  , 

Q.  But  you  are  not  sure  of  that?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  And  since  you  have  been  on  the  police  force  you  have  not 
engaged  in  any  business,  have  you?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  business  have  you  engaged  in?  A.  I  haven't  engaged 
in  any  business;  I  have  invested  money  in  business. 

Q.  You  have  what?    A.  Invested  money  in  business, 

Q.  In  what  business?  A.  In  the  year  1881  I  invested  $1,750 
in  a  patent  switch.  * 

Q.  Well,  what  became  of  that?  A  I  made  quite  some  money 
out  of  it. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  make  out  of  this  patent  switch?  A. 
Possibly  l^o.OOO  or  $iO,000. 

Q.  On  a  capital  of  |1,750?  A.  Yes,  sir;  my  brother-in-law  was 
interested  with  me  in  it. 

Q.  On  a  capital  of  $1,750?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  made  how  much?  A,  We  bought  the  patent  right  for 
f  14,000  called  the  Jeffrey  Clark  Switch;  paid  in  four  notea, 
f3,500  each;  we  paid  the  first  payment  of  $3,500  and  after  that 
the  thing  became  a  good  investment  and  within  five  or  six  years 
we  made  some  money  out  of  it 

Q.  Now,  let  us  see;  who  was  the  inventor?  A.  Two  men, 
named  Jeffrey  and  Clark. 

Q.  Jeffrey  and  Clark?     A.  Yes,  sir.  I  ; 

Q.  Was  there  a  business  establishment  when  you  invested 
your  ?1,750?    A.  The  business  was  in  Chicago. 

Q.  Was  it  established  there?  A.  My  brother-in-law  was  the 
superintendent  of  the  Union  Iron  and  Steel  Company  in  Chicago; 
he  was  superintendent  of  the  frog  and  switch  department  there; 
hia  name  was  Frederick  Hills;  he  is  now  in  the  mining  business 
in  Webb  City,  Missouri;  he  bought  the  patent  and  asked  me  to 
go  In  with  him. 

Q.  How  much  was  paid  for  the  patent?  A.  Fourteen  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Was  there  any  other  persons  interested  in  the  purchase  of 
that  patent  except  yourself  and  your  brother-in-law?  A.  No, 
sir;  not  that  I  know. 
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Q.  You  woHld  have  known?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  from 
what  he  told  me. 

Q.  What  year  was  this  in?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-one.  ,  < 

Q.  M'here  did  you  get  the  money,  the  f  1,750?  A.  I  got  it  from 
my  wife. 

Q,  You  hadn't  a  bank  account?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  You  hadn't  a  bank  account,  did  you?  A,  No  hank  ac- 
count, no  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  a  bank  account?    A,  Yes,  sir.        , 

■Q.  Did  you  have  a  bank  account  then?    A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  How  did  you  give  it  to  him,  by  check  or  in  bills?  A.  In 
Mile. 

Q.  Here  in  New  York?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  became  of  the  enterprise?  A.  There  was  a  lawsuit 
brought  hy  the  Elliot  Prog  Company  of  St  Louis  in  the  year 
1886,  and  Mr.  Hills  was  beaten  in  the  lawsuit  and  he  sold  the 
patent  right  to  the  Wier  Frog  and  Switch  Company. 

Q.  After  he  was  beaten  in  the  lawsuit?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  was  in  1886?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  ended  your  interest  in  it?    A.  Yee,  sir. 

Q.  So  that  your  interest  continued  from  1881  until  1886?  A!. 
Yes,  sir.  i  -, 

Q.  That  was  about  five  years;  well,  during  that  time  wai 
there  a  business  carried  on  under  the  patent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he 
carried  it  on.  i 

Q.  Where  was  it  carried  on?    A.  In  Chicago, 

Q.  How  was  it  known  or  described?  A,  As  the  Jeffrey-Olapt 
Switch. 

Q.  Were  you  a  partner  in  it?  A.  I  never  had  any  writings 
for  a  partnership. 

Q.  Were  there  any  persons  interested  in  it  besides  yourself 
and  yoTir  brother-in-law?    A.  Not  that  I  tnow  of. 

Q.  Did  you  furnish  any  more  money?  A.  No,  sir;  not  in  tha'E 
enterprise,  I  didn't 

Q.  That  is  what  I  mean,  in  that  enterprise;  did  you  ever  go 
out  to  Chicago  to  look  after  your  interest?  A.  I  never  was  In 
Chicago  in  my  life.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  any  one  there  to  represent  yon?  'A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Now,  there  was  not  a  factory  established  for  the  mann- 
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facture  of  this  switch  when  you  advanced  this  |1,750?  A.  So, 
sir;  I  didn't  know  maeh  about  that  when  I  adranced  it 

Q.  There  was  not  a  factory;  you  simply  bought  the  patent; 
is  that  so?  A.  I  don't  buow  that  there  ever  was  a  factory;  he 
sold  the  royalty  to  manufacturers  and  to  railroads. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  one  manufacturer  to  which  he  sold  the 
royalty?  A.  Yes,  sir;  what  I  am  telling  you  I  am  telling  you 
from  what  he  told  me;  not  that  I  know  myself. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  talie  it  in  that  way,  so  long  as  you  state  it 
so;  what  manufacturers  did  he  tell  you  that  he  sold  it  to?  A. 
The  Ajax  Forge  Company  of  Chicago. 

Q.  Any  other?  A.  He  told  me  three  or  four;  the  Elliot  — 
no,  the  Adams  Company  of  Chicago. 

Q.  And  any  other?  A.  And  the  Union  Iron  and  Steel  Com- 
pany of  Chicago. 

Q.  Any  other?    A.  And  others  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  Is  that  all  now,  during  the  tour  years?  A.  There  were 
different  railroads  that  he  sold  to. 

Q.  Can  you  name  the  railroads?  A.  There  was  the  Chicago 
&  Northwestern,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Burlington  & 
Quincy,  and  others  I  don't  remember. 

Q.  That  is  all  you  remember?    A.  That  is  all. 

Q.  This  litigation  was  quiitle  expensive?  A.  That  I  don't 
know  anything  about 

Q.  Well,  it  was  taken  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
State?    A.  Possibly  so. 

Q.  The  Jeffrey  Switch  Company?  That  is  the  famous  case 
that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  decided  that  there 
never  had  been  a  patent — the  Jeffrey  Switch  Company;  it  was* 
in  a  conflict  between  the  eastern  railroads  and  the  western  rail- 
roads?   A.  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  Mr.  Go£E. 

Q.  Well,  but  these  people  that  paid  a  royalty  for  it,  did  they 
not  sue  for  its  return — to  return  their  money?  A.  That  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  return  any  money  you  realized  from  it?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  shape  did  you  get  your  share  of  the  profits?  A. 
Moneys. 

Q.  And  what  share  had  you  in  the  profits?  A.  I  had  a  half 
interest. 

Q.  Yourself  and  yonr  brother-in-law  divided  all  the  profits? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  he  keep  books?     A.  I  presume  so. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  see  them?     A:  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  get  a  written  statement  from  him?    A.  No, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  a  written  statement?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  inquire  as  to  wliat  the  earnings  of  the  patent 
were?     A.  Only  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  You  simply  took  his  word  for  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  How  did  he  send  the  money  on  to  you?  A.  He  hrought  it 
on  to  me.  ; 

Q.  Every  time?     A.  Well  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Q.  How  frequently  did  he  come,  for  instance  during  18S1, 
the  first  year?    A.  I  said  once  or  twice  a  year. 

Q.  Did  he  come  once  or  twico  a  yeardnring  1S81?  A.  Possi- 
bly so.  ! 

Q.  No,  not  possibly?     A,  1  couldn't  telt  you, 

Q.  How  mucli  notes  had  you  to  pay  before  you  could  get  any 
profits  there?     A.  1'hat  I  don't  know;  he  took  care  of  that. 

Q.  But  there  were  $14,000  of  notes?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q,  Those  notes  had  to  be  paid,  had  they  not?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  signed  the  notes?     A.  He  did. 

Q,  You  didn't' sign  the  notes?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  To  whom  were  the  notes  made  payable?  A,  That  I 
couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  the  notes?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  notes  were  made  payable 
then?     A.  Three,  six,  nine  and  twelve  months. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  take  a  recess  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  please. 

Chairman  Lexow. — This  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until 
half-past  2  o'clock.  All  witnesses  under  subpoena  will  attend 
then. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

,  >  December  29,  1894. 

Present. —  Senators  Clarence  Lexow,  Daniel  Bradley,  Jacob 
A.  Cantor  and  Edmund  O'Connor. 

William  McLaughlin  resumed  tbe  stand  and  examination 
continued. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  your  brother-in-law  ever  submit  to  you  written  state- 
ments of  the  profits  of  this  Switch  Company  or  switch  patent? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  him  for  any?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  you  paid  by  checks?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  By  money. 

Q.  Gold  or  bills?    A.  Bills. 

Q.  And  he  brought  the  bills  all  the  way  from  Chicago?  A. 
I  don't  know  that  he  brought  them  from  Chicago. 

Q..Well  he  was  in  Chicago  attending  to  the  business?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  think  he  picked  them  on  the  way?  A.  I  don't 
know  where  he  got  them. 

Q.  Well,  Chicago  being  the  chief  offtce  and  place  of  business 
of  this  switch  patent,  it  is  reasonable  that  you  suppose  the 
money  was  paid  in  Chicago?  A.  He  might  have  got  the  money 
here,  i 

Q,  What?    A.  He  might  have  got  the  money  here. 

Q.  You  never  inquired?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  as  to  what  parties  paid  the  money?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  as  to  whether  the  boots  were  kept? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  parties  who 
were  paying  royalties  under  the  contract  or  under  the  lease 
for  the  patents  were  dealing  fairly  and  honestly  with  the 
patentee;  did  you  ever  inquire?     A,  With  my  brother-in-law? 

Q.  Well,  he  was  the  assignee  of  the  patentee?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  never  inquired,  no,  sir. 

Q.  And  it  may  have  been  that  instead  of  making  |40,000  in 
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four  years  that  joii  haiJ  looked  after  your  business  interests 
yon  miglit  liave  made  $80,000?    A.  I  depended  entirely  on  liim. 

Q.  I  say  you  miglit  have  made  |80,000  had  you  loolced  after 
your  business  interests?  A.  I  might  have  made  $180,000  as 
far  as  I  know. 

Q.  So  that  it  was  a  pore  hap-liaaard  matter  with  you?  A. 
No,  sir;  it  was  a  business  matter  with  me;  I  took  his  word  for 
it,  that  is  all. 

Q.  Eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one  you  got  it;  when  did 
you  first  receive  money  on  that  patent?    A.  The  first  year. 

Q.  That  was  in  1881?    A.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Q.  How  much  did  you  receive?  A.  I  received  $4,000  or  $5,000; 
I  don't  reniember  the — 

Q.  Can  you  not  tell  us  something  nearer  to  the  exact  sum 
than  $4,000  or  $5,000?  A.  I  can  not  tell  you  the  exact  amount, 
no,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  sign  any  receipt  for  it?     A.  Sir? 

Q,  Did  you  sign  any  receipt  for  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  How  was  it  given  to  you,  in  bills  in  an  envelope?  A. 
Ko,  sir;  in  money. 

Q,  I  said  in  bills?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Understand,  bills;  were  the  bills  contained  in  an  envelope? 
A.  No,   sir;   counted  out. 

Q.  Given  lo  you  in  a  roll?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  count  them  after  receiving  them?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  first  payment  you  got  in  1881  was  between 
$1,000  and  $5,000?    A.  I  thinlt  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  time  in  1881?  A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  yon;  I  never 
kept  track  of  it 

Q.  What  did  you  do  with  the  money,  $4,000  or  |5,000  in  bills? 
A.  Gave  it  to  my  wife. 

Q,  What  did  she  do  with  it?    A.  Took  care  of  it, 

Q.  Kept  it  in  the  house?  A.  I  don't  know  what  she  did  with  it 

Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  or  not  she  had  invested  it? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Whether  she  had  put  it  in  the  hank?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Since  you  were  so  careful  to  ascertain  that  she  pat  $6,000 
in  bank  before  your  marriage  why  were  you  not  equally  care- 
ful after  marriage  to  see  that  she  put  it  in  bank?     A.  I  wa« 
not   careful  before  marriage. 
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Q,  But  jou  ascertained  that  she  put  it  in  bank?  A.  She 
told  me  she  did;  I  didn't  ask  her. 

Q.  Did  she  tell  jou  that  she  put  these  $4,000  or  $5,000  in 
bank?    A.  No,  air. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  ask  her?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  you  next  get  money  from  the  patent?  A.  Next 
year. 

Q.  What  time  of  the  year?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  In  1882  you  got  some?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  much?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  you  the  exact  amount;  it 
aggregated—: 

Q.  No,  we  will  get  at  that  later  on;  how  much  did  you  get 
in  1882?     A.  I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Five  thousand  dollars?     A.  It  might  have  been  more. 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars?  A.  It  might  have  been  $10,000, 
I  couldn't  tell. 

Q.  Would  it  be  $15,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  What?     A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Was  it  between  $10,000  and  $15,000?  A.  That  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q.  What?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Was  it  over  $10,000?    A.  I  think  I  could  get  it  for  you. 

Q.  Was  it  over  $10,000  you  got?  A.  I  couldn't  tell  vou  what 
I  got. 

Q.  Did  you  get  $1,000?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  get  $5,000?     A.  I  got  more  than  $5,000,  I  think. 

Q.  Now,  it  is  a  very  important  subject,  a  man  deriving  such 
very  large  profits  from  an  investment  of  $1,750  in  a  patfut  — 
that  you  can  not  tell  whether  it  was  $5,000  or  $10,000  that  you 
received  in  1882,  is  that  so?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can't  tell. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  $20,000  in  1882?  A.  No,  sir; 
I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  $ID,00O?  A.  No;  I  couldn't 
swear  I  received  $10,000. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  $5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  $6,000?  A.  Well,  T  can 
not  tell  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  You  repeated  that  several  times;  will  you  swear  that  you 
received  $6,000  in  1882?  A.  Well,  I  will  answer  yes  and  no 
to  that. 

Q.  Yes  and  no?     A.  Yes. 
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Q.  That  is  a  dual  answer;  that  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer? 
A.  It  is  not,  eh. 

Q,  No;  will  jou  swear  that  you  received  $6,000  in  1882?  A. 
I  couldn't  tell  jou. 

Q.  Will  jou  swear  that  you  received  ?7,000?  A.  I  couldn't 
tell  you. 

Q,  Well,  the  only  sum  yon  will  swear  to  having  received  was 
$5,000?     A.  1  think  it  was  over  $5,000. 

Q.  But  you  will  not  swear  that  it  was  $6,000?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  you  have  it  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars; 
is  that  your  best  recollection?  A.  No,  sir;  I  won't  say  between 
$5,000  and  $6,000. 

Q.  But  you 'will  say  $5,000  anyway?'    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  get  that  $5,000?    A.  In  money. 

Q.  In  bills?    A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q,  The  same  way?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1883  how  much  did  you  receive?  A.  I  conldn't  tell 
you  the  exact  amount. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  $5,000  in  1883?     A.  I  think  over  $5,000. 

Q.  Six  thousand  dollars?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  $6,000?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  received  $5,000?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  That  is  $5,000  in  1883;  now,  in  1884,  how  much  did  you 
receive?     A.  I  think  the  profits  were  larger  in  1884. 

Q.  How  doi  you  know?    A.  From  my  recollection. 

Q.  You  didn't  keep  track  of  the  profits?  A.  Promi  my  recol- 
lection. 

Q.  You  say  you  never  looked  at  the  books;  didn't  know  there 
were  books  kept?    A.  Only  what  he  told  me. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  tliere  was  an  increase  in  profits?  A'. 
Prom  my  recollection  of  the  money  he  gave  me. 

Q.  How  much  did  he  give  you  in  1884?    A.  I  think  over  $10,000. 

Q.  Did  he  give  you  $11,000?  A,  No;  I  won't  swear  to 
$11,000. 

Q.  But  you  will  to  $10,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  1885  how  much  did  yoo  get?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  yon. 

Q.  Did  yon  get  any  in  1885?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Swear  positively  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  was  that  suit  decided?    A.  I  think  in  1885. 

Q,  And  the  suit  was  two  years  on  the  way  before  it  was 
decided,  the  patent  suit,  you  know?  A,  I  don't  know  anything 
duly  what  he  told  me  about  it.  ^-,  . 
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Q,  I  know;  but  you  say  that  this  suit  decided  that  there 
was  no  patent;  now,  the  suit  was  under  way  for  two  years?  A. 
I  didn't  Icnow  anything  aboTit  the  suit;  I  told  you  he  told  me 
that  he  had  a  lawsuit  and  lost  it. 

Q.  You  swore  here  before  that  the  lawsuit  determined  that 
he  had  no  patent?    A.  I  didn't  say  that 

Q.  Well,  that  he  lost  it;  he  had  no  patent  right?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  royalties  accruing  from  this 
patent  continued  while  the  litigation  was  gO'lng  on?  A.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  that. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  received  money  in  1885,  the  year  that 
the  lawsuit  was  lost?    A.  I  don't  know  whether  I  did  or  not. 

Q,  You  won't  swear  you  did?     A.  No. 

Q.  Did  you  receive  any  money  in  1886?  A.  I  won't  swear 
whether  I  did  or  not 

Q.  You  didn't  receive  any  money  after  that  lawsuit  was  lost, 
did  you?    A.  TSo,  I  don't  think  I  did, 

Q.  Now,  we  have  counted  up:  1881,  between  $4,000  and  $5,000; 
1882,  $5,000;  1883,  |5,000;  1884,  $10,000;  about  $25,000?  A.  I 
said  $35,000,  between  $35,000  and  $40,000.    - 

Q.  How  do  you  account  for  the  difference  between  $25,000 
and  $40,000?     A.  Because  I  got  the  money. 

Q.  You  haven't  accounted  for  it?  A.  Well,  I  can  not  account 
for  that. 

Q.  Is  it  because  you  won't?  A.  No,  air;  if  I  could  I  would; 
I  would  gladly  give  yon  the  dates  and  the  amounts. 

Q.  I  understand  your  willingness,  but  you  have  been  asked  as 
to  specific  sums  in  each  year;  you  have  accounted  for  the  receipt 
of  $25,000  from  this  patent,  year  by  year,  aggregating  the  sum 
of  $25,000?     A.  I  didn't  account  for  it;  you  did. 

Q.  I  beg  yonr  pardon;  you  answered  my  questions  each  year 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  you  received?  A.  Well,  I  could  not 
tell  you  positively. 

Q.  Yon  swore  that  you  could  only  swear  to  having  received 
certain  sums;  that  you  wouldn't  swear  to  having  received  any 
other  sums?    A.  T  might  have  received  more;  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q,  Those  suras  you  are  certain  of  having  received  aggregat- 
ing the  sum  of  $25,000;  is  that  correct  or  not?  A.  No,  sir;  It 
is  not. 

Q.  How  is  it  incorrect?  A.  Because  I  think  I  received  more 
than  $35,000  and  leas  than  $40,000. 
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Q.  How  do  you  know,  if  you  didn't  keep  an  account?  A.  I 
didn't  keep  an  account;  only  from  his  accounts;  he  told  me. 

Q.  But  you  didn't  keep  an  account  yourself  of  all  the'moneys 
you  received?    A.  No,  sir.  ■  ! 

Q.  Did  you  keep  any  memorandum  of  the  receipt  of  each 
money?  ■  A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  your  wife  ever  keep  any  account  for  you?  A.  I  never 
asked  her.  ' 

Q.  So  far  as  you  know?     A  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  give  the  money  you  received  in  18S2  to  your  wife? 
A.  Yea,  sir. 

Q.  The  same  in  18S3?    A.  -Yes,  sir.  ' 

Q.  The   same  in   1884?     A.  Tee,   sir. 

Q.  The  same  in  1885?    A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q.  You  don't  know  what  your  wife  did  with  it?  A.  I  guess 
she  took  care  of  it  ' 

Q.  Do  you  know  where  she  put  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  That  is  between  f 35,000  and  $40,000;  now,  did  you  ever 
get  that  money  back  from  your  wife?    A.  I  invested  some  of  it. 

Q.  You  invested  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what?    A.  Real  estate  / 

Q.  Wliere?    A.  Different  parts  of  the  city.' 

Q.  What  real  estate  do  you  hold?  A.  I  hold  real  estate  In 
common  with  my  wife;  a  piece  of  real  estate  at  449  West 
Twenty-second  street,  for  which  I  gave  $20,000. 

Mr.  Goff.— What? 

A.  For  which  I  gave  $20,000. 

Q.  Twenty  thousand  dollars?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q'.  Where  did  the  $20,000  come  from?  A.  It  stands  in  her 
name.  i 

Q.  Where  did  the  $20,000  come  from?  A.  There  was  $7,000 
paid  on  it  in  1885. 

Q.  Yes?     A.  The  balance  since. 

Q,  You  paid  the  balance  since?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  now  did  you  pay  the  balance;  out  of  what  moneys?  A. 
Out  of  the  moneys  my  wife  had. 

Q.  Since  you  had  this  money  in  1885,  you  paid  $7,000  down 
upon  it,  and  ?ince  your  wife  had  them  in  her  possossiion,  in 
1885,  according  to  your  own  account,  $46,000  of  your  money  in 
her  keeping  and  f6,fl00  that  you  gave  her  before  marriage?  A. 
Yes. 
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'Q.  And  about  |40,000,  we  will  say,  in  round  numbers,  that 
jou  derived  from  your  patent  investment;  how  is  it  that  you 
allowed  $13,000  of  a  mortgage  to  remain  on  this  house  that  you 
bought  in  1385,  with  $46,000  of  your  money  in  your  wife's 
possession?     A.  She  had  more  money  than  that. 

Q.  How  is  it  that  you  allowed  a  $13,000  mortgage  to  remain 
on  this  house  in  Twenty-second  street  in  1885,  when  at  that 
time  your  wife,  according  to  your  statement  now,  had  ¥40,000 
of  your  money  in  her  possession?  A.  Well,  people  don't  always 
pay  for —  i 

Q.  I  am  asking  how  did  you  come  to  do  it?  A.  If  I  wanted 
to  sell  the  property  it  was  better  to  have  a  mortgage  on  it; 
that  is  all.  i 

Q.  I  want  you  to  give  me  a  reason?     A.  That  is  one  reason. 

Q.  What  reason?  A.  If  I  wished  to  dispose  of  it  we  could 
sell  it  better  with  a  mortgage  on  it. 

Q.  Why  didn't  yoii  keep  the  mortgage  on,  if  that  was  the 
reason?     A.  Well,  we  had  money  and  wanted  to  pay  it  OiT. 

Q.  liut  you  had  money  in  18S5  as  well  as  in  1892?  A.  Well, 
I  have  other  real  estate. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  pay  that  mortgage  off?  A.  Well,  I  didn't 
feel  like  paying  it  i 

Q.  What  interest  did  the  mortgage  bring?     A.  Five  per  cent. 

Q.  What  interest  did  the  $40,000  yield  to  you  that  were  in 
your  wife's  care?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  Did  it  yield  any  interest?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  it  did?    A.  No. 

Q.  You  don't  know  anything  about  it?     A.  No. 

Q.  Yet  you  went  on  and  paid  on  a  f  1.5,000  mortgage  five  per 
cent,  interest  per  annum  while  you  had  $40,000  lying  idle  not 
yielding  any  interest;  is  that  the  fact?     A.  Sir? 

Q.  (Repeated.)  A.  I  don't  know  that  it  was  not  yielding 
anything.  ! 

Q.  I  ask  you  is  that  the  fact?  A.  That  is  a  fact  that  we  had 
a  $13,000  mortgage  on  the  house. 

Q.  That  will  do;  that  is  the  fact;  and  you  allowed  your  wife 
to  carry  $40,000  in  bills  and  you  didn't  know  what  disposition 
she  made  of  it  or  where  she  placed  it?  A.  I  allowed  her  to 
have  it;  not  to  carry  it.  i 

Q.  She  may  have  carried  it  on  her  person  as  far  as  you  know? 
A.  I  don't  think  she  is  as  foolish  as  that. 
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Q.  Then  where  did  she  carry  it?  A.  I  tliink  she  could  tell 
you  where 'it  was, 

Q.  Never  mind;  I  am  asking  you?     A.  I  don't  know. 

Q.  And  you  never  inquired?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Forty  thousand  dollars  lying  idle  and  you  never  inquired 
where  she  had  that  money?  A,  I  don't  know  that  it  was  lying  ' 
idle.  I 

Q.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  in  use?    A,  I  couldn't  tell  you, 

Q,  Didn't  you  ever  inquire  if  it  was  in  use?  A.  She  used 
some  of  it  in  her  business. 

Q.  What  business?     A,  She  wa«  in  business. 

Q.  What  business?  A.  I  won't  tell  you  that  until  I  see  my 
counsel,  ) 

Q.  There  is  nothing  that  you  wish  to  conceal  about  that?  A. 
Well,  my  wife  is  not  a  policeman;  I  don't  want  to  bring  her 
into  this  thing.  ) 

Q.  You  see  you  brought  her  in  yourself,  and  you  brought  hter 
in  before  you  married  her?     A,  Yes, 

Q.  Now,  having  so  generously  brought  her  in  here,  do  yon 
think  yoii  can  safely  lie  behind  this  obstacle?  A.  I  am  not 
lying  behind  anything. 

Q.  Who  is  your  counsel?  A.  Mr.  Edward  E.  McCall,  of  the 
firm  of  MeCali  &  Arnold,  120  Broadway. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Edward  E.  McCall  advised  you  not  to  say  any- 
thing about  your  wife?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  why  do  you  refuse?  A.  Because  I  think  it  is  my 
right.  I 

Q.  Your  right  to  what?     A.  To  protect  my  wife. 

Q.  To  protect  her?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Well,  -we  are  not  attacking  her,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
protect  if  everything  is  honest  and  upright  and  straightfor- 
ward, is  there?    A.  That  is  a  difference  of  opinion. 

Q.  Is  there  anything  that  needs  protection  in  your  mind? 
A.  No,  nothing;  nothing  but  what  is  legitimate. 

Q.  NoTT,  if  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  legitimate,  what 
hesitancy  have  you  in  telling  us?  A.  Well,  I  won't  do  it  that 
is  all. 

Q.  Well,  yon  won't  do  it?  A.  No,  sir;  not  until  I  consult 
with  my  counsel ;  I  don't  refuse. 

Q.  You  won't  do  it  now?  A.  Don't  refuse;  I  don't  want 
that  to  go  on  the  record  that  I  refused. 

Q.  Even  at  a  point  where  your  reputation  for  honesty  is  at 
stake?    A.  My  reputation  for  honesty  is  not  at  stake. 
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Q.  It  is  absolutely  at  stake  here;  you  are  a  public  official  and 
you  say  jou  have  acquired  money,  and  into  its  disiiositi&n  this 
committee  has  a  right  to  inquire;  now  you  have  placed  that 
money  in  the  keeping  of  your  wife;  I  have  asked  you  questions 
simply  based  upon  your  own  statements,  and  do  you  decline 
to  answer  them?    A.  Which  question  do  you  mean? 

Q.  About  that  question;  what  was  your  wife's  business? 
A.  I  decline  to  answer  until  I  consult  with  counsel. 

Q.  None  of  this  $40,000  went  into  her  business?    A.  Possibly 

60. 

Q.  What?     A,  Possibly  so. 

Q.  Was  it  of  a  mercantile  chai'aeter?    A.  In  a  way,  yes. 

Q.  How  far  in  a  way?  A.  Well,  I  will  not  say  anything 
about  that  until  I  see  my  counsel. 

Q.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  the  business  that  is  of  anything 
but  of  a  respectable  character?    A,  ^Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  would  degrade  you  or  criminate  you  to 
speak  about  that  business?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  disgrace  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  hesitancy  have  you  to  speak  about  it?  A. 
Only  on  her  account;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Well,  it  would  not  degrade  her,  certainly?  A.  It  wouldn't 
do  her  any  good. 

Q.  Well,  it  wouldi'.'t  do  ber  any  harm?     A   Yes,  it  would, 

Q.  Then,  if  it  would  do  her  any  harm  it  can  not  be  a  respect- 
able business?     A.  Yes,  it  is  a  respectable  business. 

Q.  If  it  is  a  respectable  business  it  can  not  harm  her  or  any- 
body else?    A,  That  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Q.  Well,  we  will  take  your  standard  of  opinion;  you  say  that 
it  was  respectable;  can  it  injure  your  good  lady  by  mentioning 
the  business  in  which  she  was  engaged?  A.  Mentioning  the 
names  of  the  hu^ness? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  won't  do  that. 

Q.  Can  it  injure  her;  you  say  it  is  respectable?    A,  It  is. 

Q.  Can  it  injure  her?    A.  I  don't  say  that  it  will  injure  her, 

Q.  Was  she  a  stock  broker?  A.  I  gave  you  an  answer  to  that 
question, 

Q.  Was  she  a  stock  broker?    A.  I  have  answered. 

Q.  You  havent  answered  that  question?  A.  I  refuse  to 
answer  until  I  see  my  counsel. 
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Q.  You  refuse  to  answer  until  jou  see  jour  counsel ;  was  she 
carrying  on  her  candy  business  that  she  was  in  before  mar- 
riage?   A.  I  refuse  to  answer. 

Q.  On  th&  same  grounds?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Until  you  see  your  counsel?     A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  refuse  to  answer  on  the  ground  that  the  answer 
would"  tend  to  criminate  or  degrade  you,  or  disgrace  you?  A; 
No,  sir.  '  1 

Q.  Or  to  convict  you  of  a  crime?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then  what  is  your  reason;  give  us  your  reason?  A.  I 
told  you  I  wanted  to  protect  my  wife. 

Q.  But  she  doesn't  need  protection?     A.  Yes,  she  does. 

Q.  In  what  respect?  A.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  tell  vrhat 
business  she  was  in;  she  was  in  business  for  over  20  years. 

Q.  But  there  is  nothing  disreputable  in  that?  A.  Well,  I 
don't  want  to  bring  her  into  it  at  all. 

Q.  But  that  property  —  A.  If  you  give  me  permission,  Mr, 
Goff,  through  the  kindness  of  the  committee  I  will  send  to  my 
altorney,  and  if  he  tells  me  to  I  will  tell  you. 

Q.  Well,  this  committee  and  its  counsel  are  not  going  to  wait 
for  Mr.  McCall's  advice?  A.  Well,  you  don't  w;mt  his  advice.:  1 
do. 

Q.  We  shall  not  act  on  Mr.  McCall's  advice:  so  far  as  a  witness 
is  concerned,  this  committee  will  deal  as  fairly  with  you,  and 
just  as  fairly  as  any  other  witness  has  been 'dealt  with;  how; 
I  was  asking  you  in  relation  to  the  tnortgage  that  vfas  on  your 
house,  and  I  will  return  to  that  line  of  question;  did  yon  ever 
speak  with  your  wife  as  to  whether  or  not  the  ?40,(i(iO  iAie  had 
in  her  possession  belonging  to  you  was  earning  anything  by  way 
of  interest  or  otherwise?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  Da  you  know  that  the  $40,000  ever  earned  anything?  A. 
No,  sip. 

Q.  And  you  never'  inquired?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q.  Did  you  ever  inquire  whether  or  not  the  $40,000  was  in 
bank  or  banks?    A.  I  assumed  it  was;  I  didn't  know. 
Q.  You  don't  know  what  banks  it  was  in?    A.  No,  sir. 
Q,  You  never  inquired?    A.  No,  sir,  j 

Q,  What  I  want  to  find  out  now  is  if  you  saw  fit  to  pay  off 
the  mortgage  in  1892,  when  you  had  the  money  in  your  posses- 
sion in  lSfi.p),  why  didn't  you  pay  off  the  mortgage?    A.  Because 
I  had  more  money  in  1892  then  I  had  in  1885; 
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Q.  Kow  I  flttd  that  in  1889,  four  years  after  the  first  parcel  of 
property  you  bought,  your  wife  bought  a  plot  on  the  south  side 
of  Ode  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  for  $16,050  and  you 
nioi'gaffod  the  same  for  $10,01)0;  why  didn't  you  pay  off  the 
mortgage  as  well  as  the  other?  A.  I  wanted  to  sell  the 
property.  s 

Q.  Because  you  wanted  to  sell  the  property?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  If  you  wanted  to  sell  the  property  with  a  mortgage,  why 
did  you  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  January  25,  1894?  A.  A  mort- 
gage on  what? 

Q.  A  mortgage  on  that  property  of  $10,000?  A.  January 
?5,    18^4? 

Q.  January  25,  1894?    A.  What  property? 

Q.  I  am  speakiufj  about  the  One  Blundred  and  Thirty-third 
street  property?    A.  I  didn't  own  it  in  1894., 

Q.  Did  your  wife?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  own  property  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  When  did  yon  sell  it?    A.  I  sold  it  in  1891  or  1893. 

Q.  You  bought  it  in  1889?  A.  Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety, 
I  sold  it. 

Q.  To  whom?  A.  T  disremember  the  man's  name,  the  lawyer 
was  in  Nassau  street,  comer  of  Eeebman.    i  ' 

Q.  You  sold  it  on  October  22,  1891?  A.  I  don't  know  the 
date.  . 

Q.  That  is  the  date  on  the  record;  how  much  did  you  get  for 
it?    A.  I  made  a  profit  of  $650  a  lot  on  it 

Q.  You  sold  it  for  $1?    A.  Sir? 

Q.  One  dollar?  A.  That  was  the  consideration  named  In 
the—  ; 

Q,  Was  that  a  true  consideration?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  It  didn't  represent  the  truth?  A.  Well,  that  is  custom- 
ary— 

Q.  Well,  never  mind  the  custom?  A.  Well,  I  have  a  right  to 
say  something  here. 

Q.  No,  you  have  every  right  to  answer  my  question;  now,  don't 
get  mad?     A.  I  am  not  angry  at  all. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  true  consideration,  was  it?  A.  You  ask 
me  a  question,  and  you  put  the  answer  in  my  mouth. 

Q.  That  was  not  a  true  consideration,  was  it?  A.  You  know 
as  an  attorney  — 

Q.  Now,  I  don't  want  you  to  question  me. 
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Chairman  Lexow. —  Everybody  understands!  that,  witness. 
Just  answer  the  questions. 

Q.  I  only  want  to  get  the  fact?  A.  It  was  not  a  trne  OOtt- 
sideration;  no,  sir, 

Q.  Who  was  James  Brice?  A.  An  attorney  in  Park  Place; 
I  think  corner  of  Church  street 

Q.  Did  you  pay  any  other  mortgages  off  about  the  same  time? 
A.  I  think  there  was  a  mortgage  on  two  lots  on  Convent  ave- 
nue one  of  them  the  southwest  corner  of  Convent  avenue  and 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  and  one  of  them  on  One 
Hundred  and  Thirty-second  street  and  Convent  avenue;  the 
street  is  not  cut  through  there,  but  if  cut  through  it  would  be  a 
corner. 

Q.  You  haven't  sold  that  property?  A,  No,  sir;  I  still  hold 
that 

Q.  And  it  is  a  peculiar  coincidence,  that  on  the  same  day, 
October  23,  1891,  when  the  mortgage  of  |10,000  was  paid  off  - 
on  youp  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  property  the 
mortgage  on  the  Convent  avenue  property  was  paid  off  also, 
on  the  same  day,  can  you  explain  that?  A.  I  never  paid  any 
mortgage  off  on  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street 
property. 

Q,  Can  you  explain  the  coincidence  that  the  two  mortgages 
were  paid  off  on  the  same  day?  A.  I  don't  Ttnow  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  Then  you  can  not  explain  it?  A.  Well,  that  goes  without 
saying;  if  I  don't  know  anything  about  the  mortgage  on  the 
One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third  street  property  that  was  east 
of  Sixth  avenue  I  don't  know  anything  about  it 

Q.  There  were  two  mortgages  on  the  Convent  avenue  prop- 
erty?   A.  There  were  two  separate  lots, 

Q.  And  the  mortgage  on  the  other  lot  was  cancelled  on  the 
same  day,  October  23,  1891?  A.  I  don't  know  anything  about 
that  mortgage  on  the  property  at  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-third 
street  east  of  Lenox  avenue;  I  sold  that  subject  to  tlie  mortgage; 
the  property  on  Convent  avenue,  that  I  explained  to  you  about, 
I  paid  a  mortgage  off  both  them  lots,  which  was  a  very  small 
one. 

Q.  Where  did  the  money  come  from  that  yonr  wife  toe*  a 
mortgage  from  Diamond  on?    A.  From  whom? 

Q.  Prom    James    E.    Diamond,    a    lot    on    Madison    avenue; 
where  did  that  money  come  from?    A.  I  never  owned  a  lot  n(w  , 
my  wife  never  owned  a  lot  on  Madison  avenue. 
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Q,  I  didn't  ask  you  that;  I  asked  you  where  did  the  money 
come  from  which  your  wife  gave  on  a  mortgage  to  Diamond? 
A.  She  never  loaned  any. 

By  Chairman  Lexow  : 
Q.  Invested  on  mortgage?    A,  She  never  invested  any. 

By  Mr.  Goff  : 

Q.  Wtat  is  your  wife's  Christian  name?     A,  Mary  A, 

Q.  The  records  showis  that  in  1885  a  mortgage  was  executed 
by  James  G.  Diamond  and  Margaret  his  wife,  to  Mary  A. 
McLaughlin  on  property  in  Madison  avenue  near  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-third  street  within  25  feet  of  the  corner,  do  you 
know  anything  about  that?    A.  Nothing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it  before?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  your  wife  the  Mary  A.  McLaughlin  named  here  on  the 
record?    A.  Not  that  1  know  of. 

Q.  If  it  had  been  the  case  would  you  not  Save  known  it? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so;  it  is  the  first  I  heard  of  it. 

Q.  It  is  possible  that  she  might  advance  the  money  on  that 
mortgage?    A.  Well,  it  ought  to  give  her  residence. 

Q,  It  is  possible  that  she  might  have  advanced  the  money  on 
that  mortgage  without  your  knowing  it?  A,  I  don't  think  she 
has. 

Q.  Have  you  got  property  corner  of  Mercer  and  West 
Fourth  street?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  enter  into  a  contract  to  buy  property  oa 
the  corner  of  Mercer  and  West  Fourth  streets?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  have  any  one  take  a  contract  in  his  or  her 
name  for  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  spend  any  money  or  direct  any  money  to  he 
expended  for  it?    A.  No,  sir.  i 

Q.  For  the  purchase  of  property  corner  of  West  Fourth  and 
Mercer  streets,  did  you?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Have  you  any  interests,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  any  prop- 
erty in  that  vicinity?    A.  That  property  was  sold. 

Q.  What  property?  A.  That  property  that  you  speak  of;  I 
saw  it  in  the  paper  and  I  took  occasion  to  look  it  up;  I  was 
credited  with  owning  that  property  and  buying  it  for  $102,000 
or  something  of  that  kind. 
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Q.  Did  you  ever  buy  it?    A*  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  yon  ever  have  any  interest  in  it?  A,  No  raore  than 
you  did.  i 

Q.  Did  you  erer  have  any  interest  in  it?     A.  None  whatever. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  sold?  A.  I  was  in  the  Exchange 
the  day  it  was  sold.  r 

Q,  How  did  you  come  to  be  in  the  Exchange  the  day  it  waa 
Bold?    A.  I  have  a  right  to  be  in  the  Exchange. 

Q.  I  ask  you,  how  did  you  happen  to  be  in  there?  A.  I  just 
happened  there.  ' 

Q.  How  was  your  attention  directed  to  the  sale  of  this  piece 
of  property?  A.  Well,  it  was  advertised  for  sale;  I  just  went 
in  to  look  the  place  over  and  I  found  it  was  going  to  be  sold  at 
auction.  > 

Q.  What  is  that?  A.  I  found  it  was  going  to  be  sold  at 
auction  that  day. 

Q,  Then  you  didn't  happen  in  there;  you  went  on  purpose? 
A.  Well,  I  went  in  there  and  I  found  that  this  was  going  to 
be  sold  that  day. 

Q.  How  did  you  select  this  piece  of  property  out  from  all  the 
other  pieces  of  property?  A.  Looking  over  the  different 
advertisements,  , 

Q.  And  this  property  attracted  your  attention?    A,  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Why?     A.  It  is  a  fancy  corner. 

Q.  Did  you  think  of  buying  it?  A.  If  I  had  the  money  I 
would  have  bought  it. 

Q.  Did  you  think  of  buying  it  when  it  attracted  your  atten- 
tion?   A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  At  that  time  had  you  read  in  the  newspapCTS  that  you  had 
bought  it?    A.  I  don't  think  so. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  you  hadn't  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  you  hadn't  purchased  that  property?  A.  I  swear  that  I 
don't  think  to  my  recollection  that  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers; 
I  think  that  is  tihe  way  my  name  happened  to  be  connected  with 
it  in  the  newspapers,  from  the  fact  that  I  was  seen  in  the 
Exchange  that  day. 

Q.  Do  you  know  who  bought  it?  A.  It  was  sold  at  auction 
there. 

<J.  Do  you  know  who  purchased  it?  A.  I  heard  it  waa 
bought  in, 

Q.  By  whom?   A.  By  the  party  that  owned  it. 
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Q,  Who  was  the  party?     A.  A  man  named  Carroll  Keneen. 

Q.  Did  you  know  him?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Whfere  is  he  to  be  found,  if  any  place?  A.  I  see  him  about 
New  York  here. 

Q.  Where  does  he  reside?     A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  What  is  his  business?  A.  I  don't  think  he  is  in  any  busi- 
ness; I  think  he  speculates  in  real  estate.  , 

Q,  Where  did  you  first  see  Mr.  Keneen?  A.  He  used  to  keep 
a  liquor  store  over  in  Bleecker  street;  I  have  known  him  for 
25  years;  he  had  charge  of  the  backs  at  the  Astor  House  when 
I  was  a  patrolman, 

Q,  You  say  he  had  charge  of  the  hacks  ai  the  Astor  House? 
A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  afterward  he  had  a  liquor  store  in  Bleecker  street? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Six  years  ago?  A.  It  must  be,  I  suppose,  over  20  years 
ago  since  he  was  over  at  the  Astor  House. 

Q,  How  many  years  ago  since  he  had  a  liquor  store?  A. 
Five  or  six. 

Q.  Since  he  has  had  the  liquor  store  do  you  know  what  busi- 
ness he  was  in?    A.  Since  he  had  the  liquor  store? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Q.  You  have  met  him  frequently?    A.  No,  sir;  not  frequently. 

Q.  Very  frequently,  have  you  not;  now,  just  refresh  your 
memory  if  you  haven't  met  Mr.  Keneen  very  frequently  in  the 
performance  of  your  duty  as  an  inspector  or  as  a  police  cap- 
tain, either  one  or  the  other?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  his  business?    A.  Do  I  know  his  business? 

Q.  Yes?  A.  I  think  he  is  interested  in  a  private  detective 
agency. 

Q.  First  you  said  you  didn't  know  anything  about  him,  didn't 
know  his  business?  A.  I  didn't  say  I  didn't  know  anything 
about  his  business. 

Q.  In  what  detective  agency  is  he  interested?  A.  In  the 
Wilkinson   Detective   Agency.  , 

Q.  That  detective  agency  has  been  doing  some  detective  work 
for  police  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never?    A.  Not  that  I  know  of;  it  never  done  any  for  me. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  for  you  personally;  I  am  asking  for 
police  headquarters?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Is  it  not  a  detective  agency  that  has  done  work  for  the 
district  attorney's  office?     A.  Possibly  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  Wilkinson's  Detective  Agency  lias  driven  the  PinkCT- 
ton  Agency  out  of  the  city,  practically  speaking,  because  it  had 
the  countenance  of  police  headquarters;  isn't  that  the  fact? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  believe  that  police  headquarters  ever  inter- 
fered with  private  detective  agencies. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  police  headquarters  ever  inter- 
fered with  the  Pinkerton  Agency?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  trouble  between  the  Pinkerton 
Agency  and  the  headquarters  people  over  the  hoodie  cases? 
.A,  No,  sir, 

Q.  Or  the  Mandlehaum  case?  A.  I  heard  they  were  called  in 
that  ease, 

Q.  Don't  you  know  that  the  police  department  of  this  city 
insisted  that  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency  shoald  not  be 
employed  again?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  of  the  Pinkertons  having  been  employed 
in  the  business  of  this  city  since  then?  A.  No,  sir;  I  dont 
know  anything  about  it.  , 

Q,  We  come  ±o  find  that  this  mysterious  Keneen  is  interested 
in  the  Wilkinson  Detective  Agency?  A,  I  don't  know  that 
there  is  anything  mysterious  about  him. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  tell  us  about  him  right  off  if  there-  wa« 
not  anything  mysterioue?  A-  I  told  you  who  he  was  and  tiiat 
he  owned  the  property.  i 

Q.  After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  we  got  at  it;  now,  yon  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  Exchange  that  day,  you  say,  that  this  private 
detective  bought  the  property?  A,  He  owned  it,  he  bonght 
it  in. 

Q.  How  long  did  he  own  it?    A.  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  How  do  you  know  he  owned  it?     A.  I  heard  it.  ' 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  Somebody  in  the  Exchange. 

Q.  Were  you   not  talking  to   Keneen?     A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Who  told  you?     A.  Somebody  in  the  Exchange. 

Q.  What  caused  you  to  make  the  inquiry?  A.  I  was  looking 
it  oyer, 

Q.  Why  were  you  looking  it  over?  A.  I  dabble  in  're^ 
estate.  , 

Q.  You  dabble  in  little  real  estate?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  big 
real  estate,  too.  '. 
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Q.  Tell  us  some  of  your  dabbles  in  big  reail  estate  that  you 
have  liad?  A.  Do  jou  want  me  to  tell  you  all  of  this  real 
estate  that  I  have  an  interest  in? 

Q,  Just  answer  my  question;  I  want  to  help  you  along  the 
best  way  I  can;  tell  us  your  real  estate  now;  tell  us  the  full 
extent  of  your  real  estate  transactions?  A.  I  bought  112  West 
Forty-second  street  within  the  last  few  days  for  the  sum  of 
?!)1,000;  it  is  a  lot  25x100,  with  two  houses  on  it;  I  put  $2,000 
on  the  contract;  that  is  something  you  have  not  got  there,  Mr. 
Moss;  I  want  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Mr,  Moss, —  I  have  got  it. 

Witness, —  No,  you  haven't  got  it.  I  .  j 

Q.  Never  mind,   Mr.  Moss?     A.  Well,  you  haven't  got  it. 

Q.  Wait  a  moment;  will  yon  answer  my  questions,  please; 
never  mind  Mr.  Moss?  A.  There  is  an  equity  of  $16,000  in  it; 
there  is  a  |75,000  mortgage,  first  and  second;  I  was  offered  a 
profit  of  $19,000  on  it  yesterday;  $15,000  last  week  or  $14,000; 
I  bought  No.  4,  East  Seventy- eighth  street,  property  owned  by 
Pannie  Falk;  when  I  say  I  bought  I  bought  through  my  attor- 
neys and  brokers.  i 

Q.  Well,  it  is  all  right;  they  acted  as  your  agents?  A.  It  ia 
a  lot  22  feet  by  82,  house  running  65  feet,  four  stories  and  base- 
mfent;  I  put  $1,000  on  the  contract,  and  was  offered  $5,000  profit 

Q.  What  is  your  equity  there,  or  did  you  buy  it  outright?  A. 
On  the  contract  I  was  offered  $5,000  profit  by  Mr.  — I  think  hia 
name  ia  Leopold  Wallack,  who  was  a  brother  to  this  woman 
Fannie  Falk,  from  whom  I  purchased;  there  it  a  $40,000  mort- 
gage, $10,000  equity;  there  is  a  house  No.  13  West  Twentieth 
street  on  which  there  is  a  first  and  second  mortgage;  my  equity 
in  that  is  $2,500;  I  was  offered  a  profit  of  $5,000  on  that. 

Q.  Any  other  piece?  A,  Anything  that  I  told  you  there  is 
susceptible  of  proof  by  sending  after  the  people  to-day. 

Q.  Go  on?  A.  I  bought  the  property  last  week  235  and  237 
West  Fourteenth  street;  it  is  32  feet  by  100,  by  120  on  one  aide; 
four  story  and  basement;  two  houses  on  the  32  feet;  brown 
stone;  the  property  was  purchased  from  Mandlebaumi  and 
Lewin;  there  is  a  90  days'  contract,  a  $1,000  equity,  and  I  was 
offered  $1,000  profit  three  days  ago;  there  are  three  lots,  two  of 
them  facing  St.  Nicholas  Place,  opposite  One  Hundred  and  Fifty- 
third  street,  50x100,  and  a  lot  on  Edgecomb  avenue  that  baotoi 
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OD  the  nortierly  lot  of  those  two,  25x100,  on  wMch  I  waa  offered 
a  profit  of  $6,000;  that  is  $2,000  a  lot.  , 

Q,  What  is  your  equity  there?     A.  Eight  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Well,  any  other  property?  A.  Not  that  I  can  recall;  I  got 
something  that  I  made  |10,000  on.  ''  , 

Q,  In  real  estate?    A.  Yes,  sir.  <  • 

Q-  But  you  haven't  title  to  it  now?     A.  I  parted  with  it. 

Q.  Wliat  yoTi  hold  now,  I  mean?  A.  I  thought  it  might  be 
essential  that  you  know  it;  you  have  some  that  I  held  and  dis- 
posed of;  I  thought  I  would  give  you  this. 

Q.  Have  you  been  made  an  offer  for  No,  4  East  Seventy-eighth 
street?  A.  I  told  yon  that  I  was  offered  $5,000  when  I  had 
$1,000  up;  I  wouldn't  take  it  because  the  property  is  worth 
$66,000;  the  house  on  the  west  side  of  it  cost  $115,000  and  the 
house  on  the  east  side  of  it  cost  $105,000;  it  is  a  new  house. 

Q.  We  find  according  to  computation  now  on  these  recent 
investments  of  yours  within  a  comparatively  brief  period  of 
time  —  within  a  couple  of  months  or  a  couple  of  weeks,  did  yoa 
buy  These  parcel?  that  you  have  described?  A.  Oh,  they  vary 
possibly  over  a  year  or  two;  some  of  them;  but  there  are  some 
recent  ones  there  that  I  told  you;  the  one  in  Seventy-eighth 
street.  No.  4,  was  purchased  within  60  days,  I  think. 

Q.  I  find  according  to  computation  here  that  your  equity  in 
the  parcels  of  property  you  have  described  amounts  to  $37,500, 
and  that  profit  on  your  sales  or  upon  your  investments  amounts 
to  exactly  :?30,000?  A.  More  than  that;  No.  112  West  Forty- 
second  street,  as  I  told  you,  two  houses,  a  lot  25x100,  I  was 
offered  a  profit  yesterday  of  $19,000  on;  $15,000  last  week,  or 
$14,000;  they  went  up  $5,000  yesterday. 

Q.  You  were  offered  a  profit  of  $5,000  on  Seventy-eighth 
street?     A.  From  Mr.  Leopold  Wallack,        j  i 

Q.  And  you  have  been  offered  a  profit  on  13.^  West  Twentieth 
street?  A.  I  have  an  equity  of  $2,500  in  that;  I  was  offered 
$5,000  profit 

Q.  On  235  and  2.37  West  Fourteenth  street?  A.  I  have  a  90 
day  contract  on  that,  and  I  was  offered  $1,000  for  the  contract; 
$1,000  up. 

Q.  On  the  th^ee  lots  In  St.  Nicholas  avenue?  A.  Six  thou- 
sand dollars. 

Q.  That  is  $36,000  profit  that  you  have  been  offered  on  your 
investments  with  an  equity,  according  to  your  own  es^mate,  of 
L.  710 
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f37,500,  which  would  make  |73,500  just  now?  A.  If  there  is 
any  doubt  or  any  possible  doubt  about  what  I  told  you  I  will 
give  you  the  names  of  my  brokers;  they  are  John  L.  GoldiBg,  No. 
11  Fine  street,  aud  you  can  send  for  him  or  you  can  send  for 
Mr,  Wallaek,  the  attorney,  who  is  a  brother  of  the  lady  who 
I  bought  that  property  from  in  Seventy-eighth  street,  or  you 
can  send  for  Mr.  McCall  and  he  will  explain  the  whole  matter 
to  you. 

Q.  It  strikes  us  as  very  peculiar  that  the  brother,  Mr.  Wal- 
laek, who  is  an  attorney  and  a  brother  of  the  lady,  Mrs.  Falk, 
who  sold  you  this  property,  should  immediately  offer  you  a 
profit  of  $5,000  upon  a  purchase  from  his  own  sister?  A.  He 
didn't  otter  me;  he  offered  Mr.  McCall,  and  he  wanted  it  for  a 
gentleman  named  Smith. 

Q.  John  Smith?     A.  I  think  he  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Well,  have  you  any  other  real  estate?  A.  None  that  I 
know  of.  I 

Q.  And  the  real  estate  that  your  wife  has?  A.  That  is  her 
real  estate;  anything  I  have  got  belongs  to  her. 

Q.  Let  us  get  through  with  that,  please;  the  house  in  Twenty- 
second  street,  what  is  the  value  of  that  to-day  free  and  clear? 
A.  I  don't  think  it  has  increased  any, 

Q.  Well,  it  is  worth  |20,000?     A.  I  think  so,  yes. 

Q.  And  the  Convent  avenue  lots,  what  are  they  worth?  A.  I 
don't  think  that  they  are  worth  much  more  than  was  given  for 
them ;  they  cost  seven  thousand  and  odd  dollars, 

Q.  Seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-flve  dollars? 
A.  Something  like  that.  | 

Q,  Now,  is  that  all  the  real  estate  your  wife  has?  A,  That  is 
all  that  I  remember.  i 

Q.  Do  you  think  you  would  forget  if  she  had  any  other  real 
estate?     A_  I  don't  think  I  would  be  likely  to  forget. 

Q.  So  that  according  to  your  own  estimate  now,  you  and  your 
wife  have  real  estate  valued  at  $65,175  at  the  price  of  the  origi- 
nal investment,  and  you  have  been  offered  a  profit  upon  your 
recent  traitsactions,  amounting  in  round  numbers  to  $36,000. 
which  may  be  said  to  represent  the  increased  value  of  the 
estate,  that  makes  a  total  of  fl01,175?  A.  It  may  be  worth 
more  than  that,  because  I  would  not  sell  the  properties  for 
what  was  offered  to  me. 

Q.     I  am  not  taking  the  speculative  value;  I  am  simply  taking 
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the  actual  value?     A.  You  are  going  into  tlie  speculative  when 
you  say  it  is  worth  over  $100,000. 

Q.  I  have  taken  your  figures,  the  equity  in  the  property  and 
the  profits  that  you  have  been  offered?  A.  Well,  the  specula- 
tive value  to  my  mibd  is  more  than  you  put  it  at. 

Q.  How  much  moire?  A.  Well,  I  wouldn't  sell  that  prop- 
erty, 112  West  Forty-second  street,  short  of  $120,000,  and 
f(>5,000  for  the  one  in  Seventy-eighth  street  that  I  was  offered 
$55,000,  for  I  think  that  property  in  West  Twentieth  street  is 
certainly  worth  $16,000;  I  was  ottered  a  profit  of  $5,000  on  it; 
if  they  oft'ered  |500  more  I  would  let  it  go. 

Q.  Now,  the  next?     A.  Which  is  the  next? 

Q.  There  are  three  parcels  here;  you  have  more  parcels?  A. 
What  one  do  you  want;  the  next  one? 

Q.  The  next  one;  any  other  parcel;  give  ub  the  value;  you 
have  given  us  the  value  of  three  parcels?  A.  Well,  I  will  take 
$40,000  for  that  one  on  Fourteenth  street,  235  and  237;  I  have 
a  90  day  contract  wi^h  $1,000  up. 

Q.  The  next  one?  A.  There  is  a  property  on  St  Nicholas 
place  that  I  think  consists  of  three  of  the  finest  lots  in  New 
York;  I  don't  know  that  I  ought  to  sell  them  short  of  $34,000; 
they  cost  me  $25,000;  when  1  say  that,  I  mean  that  I  invested 
my  money  in  that  way;  I  am  not  in  the  real  estate  business. 

Q.  That  makes  a  total  of  $319,000  exclusive  of  your  own 
investments;  how  much  mortgage  was  on  that?  A;  Oh,  yoa 
mean  on  the  whole  properties? 

Q.  Yes;  outside  of  your  investments;  I  mean  these  recent 
investments  of  yours;  they  foot  up  a  valuation  of  $319,000  on 
your  estimate;  now  will  you  give  us  the  amounts  of  mortgage 
on  these?  A.  -You  don't  want  that  one  on  which  I  only  hold 
a  contract,  do  you,  in  West  Fourteenth  street;  I  have  a  90 
day  contract  with  $1,000  up;  if  I  have  to  take  title  to  that  I  can 
get  first  and  second  mortgage  for  $30,000;  that  is  in  the  con- 
tract; I  will  have  to  put  up  |6,000  more. 

Q.  That  is  $36,000  on  that  place;  now  any  mortgages?  A. 
On  Twentieth  street  there  is  a  first  and  second  mortgage  for 
150,000. 

Q.  Inclusive?    A.  Yes,  sir;  $2,500  regularly. 
.    Q.  Any  other  mortgages  upon  the  property?    A.  There  is  a 
$40,000  mortgage  on  that  Seventy-eighth  street  house. 
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Q.  Anj  other  mortgages?  A,  There  is  |75,000,  first  and  sec- 
ond, on  the  Forty-secoDd  street  house, 

Q,  Any  other  mortgages?  A.  1  think  that  there  is  a  mortgage 
held  by  the  Equitable  Life  on  that  St.  Nicholas  Place  property 
for  117,000,  the  three  lots;  1  think  there  is  about  an  |8,000 
equity  there. 

Q.  Now,  any  other  mortgage?    A.  Sot  that  I  know  of. 

Q.  Adding  $27,000  or  the  old  investments  to  that,  according 
to  your  own  figuring  —  and  deducting  everything  that  you  have 
suggested,  we  find  $128,000;  deducting  mortgages,  purchase 
money  on  contracts  and  everything,  it  leaves  $128,000  of  real 
estate  that  you  are  actually  worth  to-day?     A.  In  equity? 

Q.  In  equity?    A.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  be  worth  that. 

Q.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars?  A, 
No,  sir. 

Q.  We  have  carefully  followed  your  figures?  A.  You  are 
mistaken  about  it. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  That  includes  the  value  he  sets  on  the 
property  now. 

Q.  It  is  your  own  valuation?  A.  Not  what  I  actually  paid; 
my  equity  in  it. 

Q.  You  see  we  take  your  figures  representing  your  equity 
and  the  advance  money  that  you  have  Been  offered?  A.  I  can 
not  help  what  you  take;  the  only  thing  I  actually  own  is  what 
I  have  Invested  there. 

Q.  We  have  taken  your  prices,  your  equities,  and  the 
advance  prices  which  you  have  been  offered  which  would  repre- 
sent an  actual  value;  and  we  find  that  that  foots  up  $101,000 
and  there  are  $27,000  of  your  own  investments,  the  Twenty- 
second  street  house  where  you  reside  and  the  Convent  avenue 
lots,  making  $128,000  in  round  numbers  —  property  owned  by 
yourself  and  your  wife  included?  A.  I  can  not  see  it  in  that 
way. 

Q.  Now,  what  is  it  worth?  A.  If  you  bring  in  a  real  estate 
man  he  will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  worth, 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  how  much  real 
estate  you  have  to-day,  in  value,  both  in  your  own  name  and  in 
your  wife's  name?  A.  Only  the  equities  and  I  have  repeated 
them  to  you. 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  the  equities?  A.  Any  value  that  any 
real  estate  expert  would  put  on.  '• 
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Q.  And  we  put,  according  to  your  own  figures,  $128,000?  A. 
What  I  think  it  is  worth;  I  may  be  wrong  about  it. 

Q.  What?    A.  What  I  think  it  is  worth. 

Q.  You  think  it  is  worth  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you  have  refused  to  sell  your  property  for  these 
offers  that  you  have  received?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  shows  the  faith  you  have  in  your  judgment  that  you 
believe  the  property  to  be  worth  more,  and  that  figures  $128,- 
000?  A.  I  don't  care  what  you  put  on  it;  that  is  not  what  I 
actually  paid  for  it. 

Q.  We  are  not  asking  you  that?  A.  Well,  you  can  put  any 
figure  you  like  on  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  putting  any  figure  at  all;  I  am  putting  your  own 
figures  on  it;  we  have  it,  after  jour  own  figures,  that  you  have 
real  estate  to-day  valued  at  $128,000;  you  started  in  life  with  a 
capital  of  |fi,00O?     A.  That  is  any  way  to  put  it. 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  that  money  to  buy  that  property?  A. 
I  told  you  where  I  got  it;  I  told  you  my  wife  was  in  business — 

Q.  Where  did  you  get  it;  how  can  you  account  for  it;  I  will 
give  you  every  opportunity  that  you  may  ask  for  to  account 
for  it?  A,  Let  me  appeal  to  the  chairman;  is  it  fair  to  put  a 
valuation  on  property  and  say  that  I  own  so  much  when  I  only 
own  the  equity  in  it? 

Q.  That  is  the  equity?    A.  No,  it  is  not  the  equity. 

By   Chairman  Eexow: 
Q.  Mr.  Goff  has  taken  your  own  figures  as  your  value  of  the 
property;  you  can  answer  by  stating  that  the  original  invest- 
ment was  so  much-*     A.  I  gave  the  original  investinenlB. 

By  Senator  O'Connor; 

Q.  What  do  they  amount  to?  A.  I  gave  them  to  him,  but 
he  has  added  up  what  I  think  they  are  worth. 

Q.  How  much  of  that  property  that  you  think  is  worth 
$128,000—  A.  Give  me  a  pencil  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the 
original   investment  is. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Now,  tell  us  thi^  houses  according  as  you  figure  them? 
A.  I  will  put  it  all  down  for  you  and  hand  it  to  you. 

Q.  No,  you  speak  them  off;  it  will  save  time?    A.  Well,  my 
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residence,  No.  44!)  ^Vest  Twenty- second  sti-eet,  there  is  $20,000 
equity  in  that. 

By  Senator  O'Connor:  . 

Q.  You  mean  by  equity,  what  you  invested  in  it?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
I  don't  own  it;  my  wife  owns  it. 

By  Mr.  Go£E; 

Q.  There  is  no  mortgage  on  that  house  at  all;  it  is  $20,000? 
A.  The  Convent  avenue  lots,  |7,675. 

Q.  That  is  all  paid  off,  that  is  clear?  A.  Thirteen  West 
Twentieth  street;  I  have  |2,500  equity  in  that. 

Q.  Let  us  find  out  about  that  before  you  go  any  further;  what 
did  you  pay  for  it?  A.  Fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars, 

Q.  Fifty-two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars?     A,  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  How  much  mortgage  is  on  that  house?  A.  First  and 
second  mortgage,  $50,000;  the  first  mongage  was  held  by  the 
Equitable   Life. 

Q.  Two  tliousand  five  hundred  dollars  equity?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  piece  of  property?     A.  St.  Nicholas  place. 

Q.  What   did   the   St.   Nicholas   place '  property   cost?     A.  I 
think  about  |25,000 ;  I  bought  them  from  a  speculator  that  had  ■ 
bought  them  at  the  sale;  I  think  I  gave  him  $500  advance  on 
each, 

Q.  What  did  they  cost  you?  A.  I  think  they  cost  me  in  round 
numbers  $25,000;  I  have  an  equity  of  $8,000  in  them. 

By   Chairman   Lexow: 
Q.  Then  you  paid  $8,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  , 

Q,  Now  the  next  piece  of  property?  A.  There  is  an  equity 
in  the  Forty-second  street  piece  of  $16,000. 

Q.  Hoiw  much  did  you  pay  for  that?  A.  Ninety-one  thousand 
dollars,  bought  from  Mandlebaum  and  Lewin,  real  estate 
operators. 

Q.  How  much  cash?  A.  There  was  $2,000  put  up  on  a  90  day 
contract;  there  is  $16,000  equity  in  that;  there  is  $7.5,000  first 
and  second  mortgage. 
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By   Chairman   Lexow. 

Q.  But  you  haven't  paid  more  than  $2,000?  A.  Yes;  I  have 
paid  $16,000, 

Q.  You  have  taken  the  title?    A.  Talien  title. 

Q.  Now,  the  next  piece?  A,  Seventy -eighth  street;  there  ia 
a  mortgage  of  $40,000;  there  is  |10,000  equity  in  that. 

Q.  Now,  AVest  Fourteenth  street?  A.  There  ia  only  fl,000 
in  that.  ^ 

Q.  What  did  it  cost?  A.  I  got  a  90  day  contract  and  put 
up  |1,000;  the  purchase  price  was  $37,000. 

Q.  How  much  were  you  to  pay?  A,  I  got  a  90  day  contract, 
and  I  only  held  the  property  10  days. 

'  Q,  How  much  were  you  to  pay  if  compelled  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tract? A.  I  can  get  a  first  and  second  mortgage,  provided  for 
in  the  contract,  for  $30,000;  I  will  have  to  put  up  $6,000  more, 
but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it;  I  haven't  paid  that  yet;  I 
only  put  down  $1,000  for  that. 

Q.  Is  that  all  the  property?  A.  That  is  all  that  I  can  remem- 
ber; if  there  is  any  other  I  don't  know  anything  about  it;  there 
is  only  $54,000. 

Q.  See  if  I  am  correct  in  the  offers;  you  were  offered  $19,000 
profit  on  the  Forty-second  street  purchase?  A.  Yesterday,  yes, 
sir;  $14,000  last  week,  and  they  raised  it  $5,000  yesterday. 

Q.  On  East  Seventy-eighth  street  you  wore  offei'ed  a  profit 
of  $5,000;  that  is  the  FaJk  property,  is  that  correct?  A.  Yes, 
sir.  I 

Q.  On  West  Twentieth  street,  were  you  offered  anything  on 
that    property?     A.    Six   months   ago   $5,000;   $57,400. 

Q.  On  West  Fourteenth  street  how  mufh  were  you  offerj;d 
profit  on  that?  A.  Well,  I  didn't  hold  that  three  days  when 
I  could  sell  It  for  $1,1)00  on  the  contract,  a  $1,000  advance. 

Q.  And  on  the  St.  Nicholas  avenne  a  profit  of  $6,000?  A. 
Six  thousand  dollars,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Yoiir  memorandum  here  is  incorrect?  A.  In  what  way, 
Mr.  aoff? 

Q.  What  is  your  equity  in  Seventy-eighth  street?  A.  That  if 
wrong,  $10,000. 

Q.  You  see  yon  had  it  down  here  as  $1,000?  A.  As  $1,000 
for  Fourteenth  street,  I  mean, 

Q.  Then  you  will  make  that  Fourteenth  street,  $1,000?     A. 
.  Ten   thousand  dollars  in   Seventy-eighth  street,  No.  4  East 
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Q,  Now,  I  thinli  we  have  it  in  your  figuring  correct;  I  find 
that  the  cost  of  all  the  real  estate  owned  by  yourself  and  wife 
amounts  to  $283,175;  that  the  aggregate  mortgage  on  all  those 
pieces  of  property,  the  mortgage  and  the  unpaid  purchase  money 
amounts  to  $213,000;  leaving  clear  value  in  the  property  over 
and  above  advances  and  mortgages,  and  making  allowances 
for  moneys  to  be  paid,  leases  a  clear  balance  of  $65,175;  now, 
according  to  your  own  testimony,  tliat  luis=  been  advanced  by 
actual  offers,  which  you  have  refused,  in  the  aggregate  |37,000, 
which  taken  as  value  added  on  to  the  $C>5,175  which  you  have 
actually  invested  makes  a  total  of  $102,175?  A.  Well,^  the 
ouly  way  to  calculate  them,  to  my  mind,  Mr.  GofE  — 

Q.  Never  mind,  I  am  not  asking  you  that;  that  is  the  value 
of  the  property  for  which  you  can  sell  it  to-day,  according  to 
your  own  testimony?     A.  Market  value,  yes,  sir. 

tj.  One  hundred  and  two  thousand  one  biindrcd  and  seventy- 
five  dollars;  now,  the  amount  of  mortgages  that  you  are  carrying 
upon  your  property,  amounting  to  $218,000  at  five  per  cent, 
yields  an  interest  of  $10,900  — 11 1,000  per  annum,  which  yon 
'  have  to  carry?     A.  You  don't  count  the  taxes  in  that? 

Q.  The  taxes  have  to  be  added  to  that?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  I  am  simply  taking  the  interest?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  are  carrying  an  interest  of  about  .|11,000  per  annum? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Can  you*  give  us  any  idea  of  the  taxes?  A.  I  think  the 
taxes  on  that  Twentieth  street  property  is  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  ?500;  I  don't  know  what  taxes  are  on  the  Forty- 
secon']   street  piece  or  the  Seventy-eighth  street  piece. 

Q.  Here  in  New  "i'ork  we  can  understand  about  the  taxes  on 
these  several  parcels,  but  we  have  it  here  that  you  are  carrying 
an  interest  account  of  about  $11,000  a  year  upon  your  mort- 
gages?    A.  Well,  I  am  not  going  to  carry  that  a  year. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  you  what  you  are  going  to  do;  I  am  sim- 
ply taking  things  as  they  are;  can  yon  tell  us,  you  an  inspector 
of  police  since  October  1, 1892  —    A.  October  3d,  I  think. 

Q.  Well,  that  is  pretty  near?     A.  We  won't  fall  out  about  it. 

Q.  The  amount  of  salary  that  you  received  while  sergeant  of 
police  from  July  20,  1884.  to  June  30,  1887,  amounts  to  $5,870; 
the  amount  of  salary  that  you  received  as  captain  from  June 
30, 1887,  to  October  3, 1892,  five  years  and  three  months,  amounts 
to.  $14,440;  and  the  amount  of  salary  that  you  received  as  aa 
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inspector  from  October  3,  1892,  up  to  a  few  months  ago  was 
?5,900,  making  a  total  of  $26,210  that  you  have  received  as  salary 
since  1884;  you  have  to-day  real  estate  for  which  you  refused 
money  amounting  to  $102,175;  assuming  that  you  saved  your 
salary,  never  spent  a  cent  of  it  for  the  support  of  your'family, 
that  leaves  a  balance  of  $76,000  between  your —  A.  Well,  the 
whole  thing  don't  amount  to  $76,000. 

Q.  Leaving  a  balance  of  $76,000  between  the  amount  of  money 
you  have  actually  received  since  you  have  been  a  sergeant  and 
the  amount  of  real  property  that  yon  hold  to-day;  can  you  tell 
this  committee  how  you  acquired  that  $76,000?  A.  You  are 
mistaken  about  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  acquired  it?     A.  Yes,  sir. ' 
Q.  How?     A.  M^  wife  acquired  a  lot  in  business. 
Q.  In  what  business?     A.  I  told  you  how  I  would  tell  you. 
Q.  The  police  department  of  which  yon  have  been  a  member 
for  so  many  years  has  been  charged  with  rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption and  that  every  man  in  it  has  been  guilty  of  accepting 
bribes — ■ 

Chairman  Ijexow.— I  think  you  weaken  your  question,  Mr. 
doff,  by  adding  to  it  the  speculative  values  that  the  witness 
puts  upon  the  property,  and  that  your  question  would  be 
stronger  and  therefore  the  answer  more  satisfactory  if  you 
limited  this  entirely  to  the  amount  of  money  that  he  actually 
put  in.  ] 

Mr.  GoEf. — I  understand  that,  and  I  intend  to  reach  that  at 
the  proper  time.  I  am  simply  taking  the  market  value  of  the 
property  now.  i 

Senator  O'Connor.— Aboat  $37,000  of  that  be  has  never  had. 
Mr.  Goff. — He  can  sell  the  property  to-day  for  that  money, 
he  says.     Now  I  propose  to  put  the  question  to  him  in  the  way 
suggested  by  you.  t 

Chairman  Lexow. — Of  course  he  can  account  for  that  by 
speculative  profits  to  that  extent.  '  | 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will  take  it  on  that  score  and  I  will  ask— 
Chairman  Lexow. — I  think  a  fair  way  is  to  ask  the  witness 
where  he  got  that  $64,000. 

Mr.  Goff. — We  will   take  it  in  that  way.     He  has   property 
now  that  cost  him  actually  $65,000;  that  is,  the  property  that 
he  has  now.     He  received  in  salary  $26,000  since  be  has  been 
made  sergeant,  since  July,  1884. 
tu  711 
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Senator  O'Connor.^What  is  his  salary  as  inspector? 

Mr.  Gofl. —  Three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Altogether 
he  has  received  as  salary  as  captain,  sergeant  and  inspector 
$2C,0((0.  Taking  $26,000  from  $65,000  leaves  $39,000  to-day 
actually  in  real  estate, 

y.  Now,  can  you  explain  to  us  where  you  got  that  $39,000? 
A.  I  tried  to  explain  to  you,  but  you  wouldn't  permit  me  in  any 
waj, 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Now,  go  ahead  aad  say  what  you  please  on  tUs  subject 
A.  X  have  been  investing  in  real  estate,  buying  options  and 
baying  real  estate  itself;  I  tried  to  tell  you  about  a  corner  that 
I  had  and  sold  and  made  $10,000  which  is  a  matter  of  record; 
the  northeast  corner  of  Liberty  and  Washington  streets,  which 
is  75  by  50,  I  thini;  the  dimensions  r,re;  I  bought  that  corner 
from  Lyman  Denison  on  a  90  day  contract  with  $2,000  up;  I 
didn't  sell  it  in  the  90  days  and  I  took  title  to  it,  putting  ip  a 
balance  of  |13,000;  that  was  $15,000;  I  traded  that. 

'     By  Mr,  Goff: 

Q.  When  was  that?  A.  Not  long  ago,  within  a  year  or  18 
months  at  the  outside. 

Q.  Proceed?  A,  I  traded  that  property  with  a  Captain 
Zabrisliie,  who  I  think  is  a  captain  in  the  Seventh  regiment,  a 
very  wealthy  man,  and  took  in  trade  three  houses  in  East  Thirty- 
second  street,  between  Second  and  Third  avenues,  at  $100,000 
and  got  $25,000  besides;  now,  my  lawyer  could  explain  that 
whole  thing  to  you  how  it  was  done  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
Mr,  MeCall,  if  you  sent  after  him, 

Q.  Now,  is  there  anything  else?  A.  I  was  interested  in  some 
little  real  estate  deals  at  different  times  while  I  was  captain 
in  the  precinct  down  there,  the  Real  Estate  Exchange  being  in 
there,  with  different  men,  whereby  I  made  a  few  thousand 
dollars  each  time.  , 

(\  Will  you  give  us  the  deal?  A.  Well,  there  is  Mr.  Andrew 
Freeman,  whose  oflice  is  at  No,  120  Broadway;  I  was  with  him  in 
two  deals;  a  house  in  50  odd  street  somewhere;  I  don't  know 
Just  exactly  the  street,  and  there  was  a  house  in  Trinity  Place;  1 
was  interested  with  him  in  both  cases, 

Q.  Well?  A.  I  was  interested  with  Mr.  Aeher  Weinstein  in 
an  apartment  house  on  I  think  Thirty-sixth  street,  in  which 
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I  put  up  a  little  moaej  and  made  $1,000;  he  gave  me  $1,000 
for  my  part  of  it,  and  my  wife  has  been  in  business  for  20 
years  in  which  she  made  lots  of  money;  I  don't  know  how  much 
money  she  has. 

Q.  Is  that  the  business  you  refused  to  tell  us  the  nature  of? 
A.  Yes;  unless  my  counsel  tells  me  to.  ^ 

Q.  Who  supported  the  family  all  these  years?  A.  My  wife 
did;  my  wife  supported  the  family  with  what  I  gave  her. 

Q.  Did  you  give  her  sufficient  to  support  the  family?  A, 
Always  did. 

Q.  Did  you  support  the  family?  A.  I  helped;  I  helped,  I 
suppose. 

Q.  Didn't  you  have  the  full  expense  of  your  family's  sup- 
port?   A.  I  suppose  I  did. 

Q.  And  tlion  this  money,  have  you  not  been  spending  pretty 
well  your  compensation  in  support  of  your  family;  you  have 
got  a  nice  family,  and  tried  to  keep  them  in  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances? A.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  nothing  I  can  get  for  them 
Hiey  can  not  have. 

Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you  could  not  save  much  out  of  your 
salary?    A.  Not  much  money  I  guess. 

Q.  Not  much  money;  any  man  in  New  York  supporting  his 
family  in  comfortable  circumstances  could  not  save  much 
money  out  of  that  salary?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Now,  the  money  you  have  invested  in  this  real  estate  you 
did  not  save  out  of  your  salary?  A.  I  don't  know;  I  gave  my 
wife  my  money,  and  did  not  know  what  she  done  with  it;  and 
any  time  I  wanted  money  I  could  go  and  get  it. 

Q.  Have  you  any  money  or  property  other  than  you  have 
lo!d  us?    A,  I  have  $1,500  in  the  savings  bank. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  certificates  of  trust?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Or  any  stocks?    A.  No,  sir, 

*}.  Or  any  one  for  you  in  trust?     A,  Nobody. 

Q.  No  bonds  or  mortgages?  A.  I  have  told  you  two  or  three 
times,  Mr.  Goff,  all  I  — 

Q.  Answer  my  question;  any  bonds  or  mortgages?  A. 
Nothing, 

Q-  Have  you  got  any  gold  in  deposit  in  a  company?  A.  No, 
sir. 

Q.  Have  you  got  any  money  on  deposit  in  any  trust  company? 
A.  No,   sir. 

Q.  Or  any  private  individuals  or  merchants?    A.  No,  sir. 
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Q.  Are  you  interested  in  any  business  enterprise  nowT  A^ 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  is  it?  A.  1  am  interested  in  a  mine  with  ray  brother- 
la-Uiw,  Mr.. Fred  Hills;  I  haye  got  money  invented  in  it  in  \Vt;!ib 
City,  Missouri,  called  the  Tenderfoot  Mine, 

Q,  Does  that  yield  any  profit?     A.  Kot  much;  no,  sir. 

Q.  It  is  not  as  well-paying  an  institution  as  the  "  Switch  "  ? 
A,  It  is  not  as  well  completed,  Mr.  Goll. 

Q,  And  have  you  got  money  invested  in  any  other  business? 
A.  Ko,  sir;  none  other  than  that. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  money  or  property  your  wife  is  pos- 
sessed of  outside  of  the  real  property  we  have  talked  ol 
A.  What  do  you  mean;  in  bonds? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Nothing  I  know  of. 

Q.  She  may  have  a  large'  sum  of  money  you  do  not  know  of? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Well,  inspector,  how  is  it  that  you  have  money  in  the 
savings  bank  now  and  you  failed  to  put  the  $-40,000  that  you 
received  from  the  "Swith"  in  the  savings  bank?  A.  My  wife 
gave  me  $4,500  to  put  away. 

Q.  What?  A.  My  wife  gave  me  $4,500;  I  think  $2,000  of  it 
to  invest  for  a  boy  we  have  got,  one  of  our  children. 

Q.  It  is  a  peculiur  thing  that  these  real  estate— these  large 
real  estate  transactions  which  I  have  described  here  have  all 
taken  place  since  you  have  been  inspector,  since  1892?  A.  I 
gave  you  the  dates  there,  Mr.  Goff. 

Q.  Bo  they  are  all  since  1892;  how  is  it  your  real  estate 
business  branched  out  so  largely  since  you  became  inspector? 
A.  I  think  I  got  better  information  since  I  became  inspector. 

Q."  Better  information  where?    A.  About  property. 

Q.  Since  you  became  inspector?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Because  you  were  inspector?  A.  Oh,  no;  not  because  I 
was  inspector. 

Q.  You  are  inspector  of  the  detective  bureau?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  have  been  since  you  have  been  appointed?  A.  Since 
the  M  of  October,  1892. 

Q.  Bid  you  undergo  a  civil  service  examination?  A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  words  in  relation  to  thia 
detective  bureau,  while  T  think  of  it;  how  many  detectives  have 
you  under  your  command?  A.  I  have  got  a  Hat  of  tiiem  if  yoo 
will  permit  me  to  use  it. 
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Q.  No;  give  us  the  round  numbers?  A.  I  thmU  there  are  35 
detective  sergeants  and  30  detectives. 

Q,  What  precinct  were  you  first  in,  captain?    A.  As  what? 

Q.  As  captain;  I  ask  you  as  captain?    A.  ^he  First  precinct 

Q.  That  is  the  Old  Slip  station?  A.  Yes,  sjr;  from  the  30th 
of  June,  1887,  I  think,  until  the  12th  of  January,  1892. 

Q.  White  you  were  in  command  of  the  Old  Slip  station 
every  builder  in  that  district  was  Wackmailed  by  your  wardman, 
Barns?    A,  Not  that  I  was  aware  of. 

Q.  One  of  the  builders  swore  he  went  into  the  station-house 
and  that  you  were  there  when  he  complained  of  the  exactions 
of  the  wardman,  and  you  did  not  interfere  or  say  a  word?  A. 
I  was  not  there. 

Q.  You  were  not  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  that  a  wardman  acting  under  your  imme- 
diate orders,  and  subject  to  your  immediate  command,  could  go 
around  and  blackmail  the  builders  in  your  precinct  and  get 
money  from  them  without  your  knowing  it?  A.  Not  of  my 
knowledge, 

Q.  Is  it  possible  he  could  do  it  without  your  knowledge?  A. 
I  haven't  any  information  about  what — 

Q,  Is  it  possible  he  could  do  it  without  your  knowledge?  Al 
He  might  have  done  it.  , 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  that  he  did  do  it;  are  you  pre 
pared  to  contradict  that  sworn  testimony?  A.  That  he  did  not 
do  it? 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  here  he  did  do  it;  are  you  prepared 
to  contradict  that  testimony?    A,  I  do  not  know  he  did  it 

Q.  You  can  not  contradict  it?    A.  T  do  not  know  who  did  it. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  that.  You  are  not  prepared  to  contra- 
dict it?    A.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Q.  And  the  sailmakers  were  also  blackmailed  during  your 
captaincy  of  that  precinct  by  paying  so  much  a  month  to  your 
wardman;  is  it  possible  a  wardinan  can  go  around  and  black- 
mail the  sailmakers  in  their  sail  lofts  in  South  street  without 
your  knowing  it?     A.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it  - 

Q.  Is  it  possible  he  might  have  done  it?  A.  Yes;  any  police- 
man might  have  done  it. 

Q.  Who  was  the  wardman  or  ordinance  man  while  you  were 
captain  in  that  precinct?    A.  He  was  a  wardman;  he  was  not 
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an  ordinance  man;  I  never  had  any  special  collectors  or  any 
kind  of  collectors.  i 

Q.  You  took  him  from  there  to  your  uptown  precinct?  A,  I 
took  him  from  the, Eleventh  precinct 

Q.  And  you  took  him  from  the  Eleventh  precinct  to  the  Ten- 
derloin?    A.  No,  sir.  1 

Q.  Why  did  you  take  Burns  to  the  Eleventh  witlr  yon?  A. 
Because  all  I  ever  saw  about  Burns,  that  he  was  a  conscientious, 
brave  fellow,  and  on  those  grounds  I  took  him  with  me. 

Q.  While  he  was  blackmailing  the  merchants  and  builders 
every  month  in  your  precinct  you  found  this  man  a  conscien- 
tious, brave  fellow?    A.  All  I  saw  of  him. 

Q.  As  captain  of  the  precinct?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  acting  under  that  belief  and  impression  that  he  was 
conscientious  you  took  him  with  you  to  the  Eleventh?     A.  Yes, 

Q.  He  was  with  you  all  the  time  you  was  in  the  Eleventh? 
A.  No,  sip;  he  was  not. 

Q.  How  long  was  he  with  you  in  the  Eleventh?  A.  I  went 
to  the  Eleventh  precinct  on  a  transfer  there  on  the  12th  of 
January,  1892;  and  I  think  I  made  application  for  him  and  a 
man  named  Nugent  some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  February, 
or  maybe  in  the  middle  of  February. 

Q.  It  has  been  sworn  to  here  by  a  great  number  of  witnesses 
that  when  you  went  into  the  precinct  the  initiation  fee  was 
raised  for  every  house  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct  from  $250  to 
$500;  that  has  been  sworn  to;  can  you  contradict  that?  A. 
Not  with  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Can  you  contradict  that  such  was  not  the  fact?  A.  I  say 
I  knew  nothing  about  it 

Q.  Can  you  contradict  that  such  was  not  the  fact?  A.  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  contradict  that  testimony  here?  A.  Will  T  con- 
tradict it? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  I  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it,  only  I  heai'd — 

Q.  Will  you  sweSr  it  is  not  true?  A.  I  will  swear  that  what 
one  woman  said  here  about  me  is  not  true. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  that  e\idence  is  not  true?  A,  I  can  not 
swear. 
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Q.  Is  it  possible  that  blackmailing  to  such  an  extent  could 
be  carried  on  in  jour  precinct  without  your  knowledge?  A. 
To  what  extent? 

Q.  To  the  extent  sworn  to  here?  A.  I  don't  know  what  it 
was;  I  only  heard^ 

Q.  Is  it  possible  sucli  blackmailing  could  be  carried  on  with- 
out your  Irnowledge?     A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  It  has  also  been  sworn  to  that  houses  of  ill-fame  paid  $50 
a  month  while  you  were  captain  of  that  precinct;  will  yoa 
contradict  that?     A.  Not  with  my  knowledge  they  did  not  pay. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  testimony  was  untrue?  A.  I  can  not 
say  it,  because  I  don't  know. 

Q,  And  it  may  have  been  possible  that  that  blackmail  had  been 
collected  without  your  knowledge?    A.  It  might  be. 

Q.  And  this  blackmail  was  collected,  it  has  been  sworn  to, 
by  this  man  you  had  found  so  brave  and  so  conscientious?  A. 
I  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 

Q.  Wardman  Bums;  this  blackmail  was  collected  by  him; 
and  yet  you  recognized  him  as  a  brave  and  conscientious  man? 
A.  I  told  you  all  I  knew  about  him.  ' 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  a  brave  and  conscientious  man 
in  the  Eleventh?     A.  In  the  Eleventh? 

Q,  Yes.     A.  I  had  more  experience  with  him  in  the  First. 

Q.  Did  you  recognize  him  as  a  brave,  conscientious  man  in 
the  Eleventh?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  you,  as  a  police  captain,  testified  to  that  fact  here 
that  it  is  possible,  and  has  been  possible  for  a  wardman  to 
carry  on  an  extensive  system  of  blackmail  without  your  knowl- 
edge as  his  commanding  officer  in  that  precinct?  A.  I  don't 
know  a  thing  about  it. 

Q.  You  do  not  know  a  thing  about  it?  A.  No;  never  heard 
of  it  until  I  heard  of  it  here. 

Q.  Well,  wasn't  it  your  duty  to  know?  A.  If  it  came  to  my 
knowledge  I  would  know  it.  ] 

Q.  Wasn't  it  your  duty  to  find  out?  A,  How  could  I  find  ont 
if  I  did  not  hear  it.  I 

Q.  What  is  the  captain  df  the  precinct  for  anyway?  A.  I 
raided  32  houses  in  three  months. 

Q.  You  were  either  negligent  or  corrupt?    A.  No,  sir, 
Q,  If  you  did  not  know  about  it  it  was  your  negligence?    A. 
It  is  merely  a  decision  of  your  own. 
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Q.  Weren't  jou?    A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not 

Q.  If  you  were  not  negligent  jou  must  have  been  corrupt? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not. 

Q.  How  could  it  have  occurred  under  your  control  of  the  first 
precinct  and  of  the  Eleventh;  how  could  it  occur?  A.  It  is  liable 
to  occur  in  any  precinct. 

Q.  Explain  if  you  can  how  all  the  disorderly-houses  in  the 
Eleventh  could  have  remained  open  and  paid  blackmail  with- 
out your  knowedge?  A.  It  don't  show  they  remained  open;  I 
arrested  32  of  them  there  and  11  of  them  closed  under  me, 

Q.  1  am  not  asking  for  your  arrests  at  all;  explain  how  they 
could  have  occurred  and  continued?  A.  I  closed  two  houses 
that  were  in  existence   10  years. 

Q.  I  am  not  asking  what  you  closed;  how  could  that  state 
of  things  continue  and  exist  in  that  precinct  without  your 
knowledge?  A.  I  did  not  know  that  they  did  exist;  I  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  I  heard  of  it  here. 

Q.  What  did  you  do  as  captain  of  police  anyhow?  A.  I  ar- 
rested the  violators  of  the  law  any  place  I  ever  was. 

Q.  You  closed  up  two  houses  that  had  been  open  10  years? 
A.  I  closed  up  11  houses. 

Q.  How  many  houses  were  there  in  the  precinct?  A.  There 
were  possibly  50;  I  raided  32. 

Q.  Out  of  50?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  Why  didn't  you  raid  the  50?  A,  I  was  not  there  long 
enough;  I  was  there  only  two  months,  and  could  not  get  the 
evidence  in  that  time.  ' 

Q.  How  did  you  know  there  was  houses  then?  A.  By  sending 
men  out  and  looking  them  over. 

Q.  That  is,  you  got  the  .evidence?    A.  Yes;  for  32. 

Q.  ^\'hy  didn't  you  close  them?  A.  I  am  not  the  custodian 
of  those  people;  I  could  not  keep  them  closed. 

Q.  YoH  were  captain  of  police?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  can  not 
suppress   prostitutes.  ' 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law?  A.  I 
did  everything  available  that  a  police  officer  could  do. 

Q.  It  was  in  your  power  to  close  all  the  houses  there?  A. 
No,  sir;  I  could  arrest  them;  I  could  not  entirely  close  them. 

Q.  Arresting  would  be  closing?  A.  No;  I  did  anest  82; 
some  of  them  I  closed  and  some  of  them  I  did  not. 

Q.  A  brother  officer  of  vours  has  been  on  the  stand  and  said 
any  captain  of  a  precinct  in  New  York  can  close  up  any  house 
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he  wants  to;  did  he  swear  to  what  was  true  or  untrue?    A.  I 
can  not  answer  for  him. 

Q.  Did  he  swear  what  was  true  or  untrue  when  he  said  any 
captain  in  the  city  eooild  do  what  he  had  done?  A.  If  he  in 
his  judgment  thought  so;  that  is  his  affair. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you  as  a  fact?    A.  I  can  not  answer  for  him. 

Q.  Was  that  correct  or  incorrect?     A.  I  could  not  tell  you. 

Q.  When  he  said  that  any  captain  in  the  city  could  do  what 
he  did  in  his  precinct  if  he  wanted  to,  was  he  correct  or  in- 
correct?   A.  What  did  he  do? 

Q.  He  swore  that  he  closed  every  house  of  iil-fame,  and 
BTery  gambling-house  in  his  precinct  inside  of  three  months? 
A.  He  did,  eh? 

Q.  That  is  what  he  swore  to?  A.  I  don't  know  anything 
about  it. 

Q.  That  is  in  the  Fifteenth  precinct?  A.  I  don't  know  iiny- 
thing  about  what  he  done;  I  know  that  I  tried  Tery  heard  to 
effectually  close  those  places,  and  I  did  not  succeed  only  in 
11  cases;  I  arrested  32  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  go  down  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to  get 
indictments?  A.  I  sent  reports  to  the  district  attorney's' office 
relative  to  the  owners  and  occupants  of  the  different  places. 

Q.  And  that  is  all  you  did?     A.  I  arrested  them  besides. 
,   Q.  Now,  it  has  been  reported  that  you  took  this  wardman  up 
there  because  you  relied  upon  Iiim  as  a  good,  honorable  col- 
lector?    A.  No,  sir;  he  never  collected. 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  the  county  has  since  indicted  him  as 
a  bribetaker,  do  you  know  that?     A.  What  is  that? 

Q.  The  grand  jury  of  this  county  has  indicted  this  brave 
and  conscientious  officer?    A.  I  heard  so;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Who  was  your  wardman  down  in  the  First?  A.  It  was  — 
the  precinct  detective,  do  you  mean? 

Q,  Yes.     A.  James  Oates  and  Andrew  Nugent 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  one  of  those  men  up  to  the  Eleventh? 
A.  I  did. 

Q.  Why  didn't  you  take  the  two?     A.  Why  didn't  I? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  Because  one  of  them  wanted  to  remain  there. 

Q.  And  then  you  took  the  ordinance  man?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Where  did  he  go  after  leaving  the  Eleventh  precinct?  A, 
I  think  he  was  transferred  uptown  somewhere. 

Q.  Who  was  your  precinct  detective  while  in  the  Tender^ 
loin?  A.  I  did  not  have  any  there,  I  think,  until  the  month 
before;  I  came  awnay. 
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Q.  Who  were  thev?  A.  A  man  of  name  of  Madden;  Madden, 
I  think. 

Chalnnan  Lexow. — Mr,  Goff,  we  are  anxious  to  adjourn  at 
6   o'clock  to-night. 

Senator  O'Connor. — I  have  got  to  take  the  train  to  go  home, 
and  must  go  home  to-night. 

Mr.  Goff.- — We  can  not  adjourn  until  we  get  our  testimony 
in.     You  will  have  a  quorum  here. 

Chairman  Lexow. — Js'o;  if  one  of  us  leaves'  there  is  not  a 
quorum. 

Mr,  Goff. — Then  let  the  committee  appoint  a  subcommittee 
to  take  the  testimony. 

Senator  O'Connor. — We  have  no  authority. 

Mr.  Goff.— In  the  case  of  necessity? 

Senator  O'Connor. — The  eranmittee  of  the  Senate  can  not 
have  a  meeting  without  a  quorum  present. 

Senator  Cantor. — Except  by  special  resolution  of  the  Senate, 
you  can  not  appoint  a  subcommittee,  Mr,  Goff. 

Mr.  Goff. — I  know,  but  frequently,  during  the  course  of  our 
testimony,  we  have  had  two  Senators  on  the  bench. 

Senator  O'Connor. —  The  rest  of  them  have  been  scattered 
through  the  audience;  they  have  been  here. 

Senator  Cantor.— I  have  no  objections  so  far  as  t  am  per- 
sonally concerned  of  sitting  here,  but  I  submit  the  committee 
has  no  power  to  transfer  any  of  its  power  to  a  subcommittee 
(except  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  still  .1  have  no  objection 
to  sitting  here. 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  have  Superintendent  Byrnes  under  subpoena, 
Senators,  I  do  not  think  that  this  investigation  would  be  com- 
plete, or  should  be  complete  except  upon  the  taking  of  his  testi- 
mony. If  the  Senators  can  not  sit  to-night  any  longer  then 
let  us  convene  again  on  Monday  morning. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  You  see,  Mr,  Goff,  we  have  to  leave  on 
Monday  afternoon  for  Albany,  to  be  absent  probably  four 
months,  we  have  not  had  any  time  to  prepare  for  that  departure 
and  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
sit  on  Monday,  because  I  have  to  attend  to  personal  matters 
on  that  day.  I  would  rather  sit  to-night  until  midnight  than 
do  that;  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  great  strain  on  all  of  ns,  and 
Senator  O'Connor  wants  to  take  the  6  o'clock  train  home,  if 
he  can. 
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Senator  O'Connor. —  Not  6;  it  leaves  some  time  after  8.  It 
takes  some  time  to  get  away. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Couldn't  you  postpone  your  departure  to-nigLt. 

Senator  O'Connor. — Not  much.  I  want  to  be  with  my  family 
over  Sunday.  I  have  been  absent  a  good  deal  all  summer,  and 
will  be  away  all  winter  and  want  to  get  home  Sunday. 

Chairman  Lexow, —  Let  us  go  on,  Mr.  Goff, 

Mr.  Goff. —  If  you  determine,  gentlemen,  to  conclude  at  that 
time,  that  is  what  I  would  like  to  know  now. 

Chairman  Lexow.— If  you  say  you  desire  to-  examine  the 
superintendent  to-night,  I  am  willing  to  stay  until  12  o'clock 
to-night  to  do  it 

Mr.  Goff, —  I  am  just  in  this  position.  Senators;  if  you  deter- 
mine to  adjourn  at  a:  given  time  I  will  discharge  this  witness 
and  call  Superintendent  Byrnes  immediately,  and  do  what  I  can 
to  conclude  in  that  time;  and  if  you  do  not  determine  to  close 
at  a  certain  hour  this  evening  I  will  finish  this  witness  as  soon 
as  possible  and  call  Superintendent  Byrnes  next.  When  I  ask 
you  now  to  determine  whether  you  will  close  now  or  at  6  o'clock, 
give  me  the  time  definitely  so  I  can  make  best  use  of  the  time 
I  can.  ;  I 

Senator  O'Connor. — -We  will  sit  here  until  7  o'clock;  I  will 
Hit  here  until  7  o'clock. 

Mr.  Goff. —  Then  that  is  the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Bradley. —  I  do  not  see  why  a  few  members  of  the 
commilfep  can  not  sit  here.  We  wil!  stay  here  until  morning, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  Goff. — ^I  know;  but  it  is  better  to  understand  it  now.  A 
qnestion  might  be  raised  as  to  their  not  being  a  quorum  present 
if  Senator  O'Connor  leaves  at  7  o'cjock.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
olose  at  7  o'clock.  I  will  hurry  and  pass  over  a  lot  of  matters  - 
I  would  like  to  examine  this  witness  upon  and  go  to  the  suc- 
ceeding witness. 

Chairman  Lexow.— :  It  seems  to  me  if,  after  eight  months  of 
investigation,  there  is  any  important  testimony  to  be  taken  . 
we  ought  to  go  to  the  extent  of  our  ability  to  give  you  ample 
time  to  put  in  all  tiie  testimony  you  want;  and  as  I  say,  I  am 
prepared  to  sit  here  until  midnight  to-night;  but  if  you  think 
you  can  conclude  with  Superintendent  Byrnes  at  7  o'clock  it 
would  accord  better  with  Senator  O'Connor's  convenience  to 
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Jiave  that  time  fixed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  can  not,, I  am 
in  favor  of  sitting  as  long  as  possible  to  accomplish  the  purpose. 

Mr,  Goff. —  Very  well,  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  to  coai- 
olude  at  6  o'clock. 

Q.  Captain,  when  yon  were  in  command  of  the  Eleventh  pre- 
oiDCt,  do  you  remember  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Berger,  who 
kept  a  house  of  ill-fame  there?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Berger?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  No,  43  Forsythe  street?     A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  house  of  ill-fame  at  No.  43  Forsythe  s&eet? 
A.  Possibly  there  might  be;  if  there  was  a  house  there  I  have  a 
record  of  it;  I  can  not  recall  it  now. 

Q.  Did  you  make  reports  to  headquarters  every  month?  A, 
I  think  80  —  every  day. 

Q.  Of  alleged  houses  of  prostitution?  A.  I  think  there  was 
reports,  one  daily,  possibly  every  week,  I  don't  know  which. 

Q.  Where  did  you  put  them  in,  alleged  or  reputed?  A. 
Alleged  and  reputed  both. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  see  Mra  Breger  at  the  station-house?  A.  I 
don't  remember. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  send  for  her?    A.  Not  that  I  remember. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  never  remem- 
ber sending  for  any  prostitute  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  next  to  her  house  a  building  waa 
under  construction,  next  to  45  Forsythe  street?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
don't  remember  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Ton  don't  remember  anything  about  any  specific  house? 
A.  Nothing  about  any  building  next  to  45. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Schubert?  A.  I  remember  arrest- 
ing her;  she  testified  I  did  pot  or  any  other  policeman  arrested 
her:  she  was  indicted. 

Q.  When  did  you  arrest  her?  A.  I  think  on  the  30th  of 
January,   1892. 

Q.  Where  did  you  bring  her  to?     A.  Essex  Market  court. 

Q.  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  case?  A.  She  waa 
put   under  $500   bail. 

Q.  What  was  the  result?  A.  She  went  down  to  Judge  Cow- 
ing after  the  indictment  and  plead  guilty  and  was  fined  $500. 

Q.  Are  you  giving  this  from  your  memory?  A.  Tes,  sir;  and 
from  the  record  of  the  court. 

Q.  Have  you  got  the  record?     A.  I  have  got  it  in  the  office; 
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tlijt  woman  made  a  false  statement  and  perjured  herself 
about  me;  and  she  swore  she  gave  me  $500,  and  I  thought  it 
mj  right  to  bring  it  here;  I  will  get  it  for  you. 

Q.  By  the  way,  aiuce  you  were  so  interested  in  Madam 
Schubert,  why  didn't  you  keep  her  here?  A.  You  had  cliarge 
of  her. 

Q.  Now,  don't  get  reckless?  A.  Well,  now,  it  is  hearsay  with 
me. 

Q.  It  is  hearsay;  very  well;  if  it  is  hearsay  then  don't  indnlge 
in  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  you,  wit- 
ness, to  defend  yourself,  and  hot  attack  counsel. 

A.  If  I  ever  attacked  counsel  I  never  meant  to;  all  I  meant  by 
that,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  she  was  in  the  custody  of  the 
committee,  as  I  understand  it,  that  was  all;  no  offense  meant. 

By  Mr.   Goff:  ; 

Q.  Why  did  you  let  her  escape?  A.  Because  we  were  for- 
bidden hy  the  board  of  police  under  resolution  to  Interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  Lexow  witnesses. 

Q.  You  were  sent  after  her?  A.  I  was  sent  after  her  after  the 
ship  that  she  had  went  on  had  sailed  from  Hoboken  pier,  and 
I  was  given  the  name  of  a  ship  that  belonged  to  the  French  line 
to  go  to;  if  you  were — • 

Q.  If  you  were  forbidden  to  interfere  withi  the  Lexow  wit- 
nesses, wihy  did  you  go  to  the  ship?  A.  Under  instructions  ot 
Assistant  District   Attorney  Wellman. 

Q.  He  is  not  an  officer  of  the  department?  A.  He  had  author- 
ity for  President  Martin.  ' 

Q.  Did  President  Martin  give  you  orders?  A.  He  told  me 
that  President  Martin  desired  me  to  do  that 

Q.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  taking  your  orders  from  your  super- 
iors through  a  third  party?  A.  I  will  go  on  what  Mr.  Wellman 
Baid. 

Q.  If  you  were  acting  under  the  impression  that  you  were 
not  to  interfere  with  Lexow  witnesses,  and  you  knew  that  this 
woman  had  made  a  serious  charge  against  you  of  accepting 
bribes  from  her,  why  did  yon  not  as  inspector  —  chief  inspector 
of  the  detective  department  of  the  city  of  New  York — see  that 
that  woman  was  kept  here  in  order  that  her  testimony  conld 
clear  you?    A.  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 

Q.  Was  not  your  reputation  involved?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  yonr  reputation  aa  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  in- 
volved to  sach  an  extent  as  to  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe,  waa  it 
not  incumbent  upon  jou  not  only  in  jour  individual  capacity  but 
in  your  official  capacity  to  see  that  the  woman  did  not  leave  the 
jurisdiction?    A.  No,  sir;  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 

Q.  And  you  conveniently  got  there  ten  minutes  after  the  ship 
left?     A.   I   only   obeyed   instructions. 

Q.  Who  gave  yon  instructions?  A.  Mr.  Wellman,  the  assist- 
ant district-attorney.  , 

Q.  What  instructions?  A.  That  that  woman  was  to  leave  on 
the  ship  called  the  Kormandie  at  5  o'clock,  at  the  foot  of  Clark- 
son  street,  or  Morton  street;  and  I  hired  a  cab  with  Detective 
Clart  at  the  Metropolitan  hotel  and  drove  down  there  aa  fast 
as  I  could,  and  when  we  got  bact  we  ascertained  she  had  Irft 
by  the  Normania  from  Hoboken.  ,1 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Wellman'a  mistake?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  received  a 
telephone  from  somebody. 

Q,  He  received  a  telephone  from  Hoboken?  A.  I  don't  know 
where  he  received  it  from  or  from  whom. 

Q.  The  mistake  is  Mr.  Wellman's?     A.  Not  mine. 

Q.  It  is  not  yours?    A.  No,  sir.  '  1 

Q.  It  was  Mr.  Wellman  said  to  you  the  Normandie?    A.  Yea, 

Q.  And  told  you  the  pier  to  which  you  should  go  to  arrest  her, 
or  take  her?    A.  Tes;  said  she  was  leaving  there. 

Q.  You  had  no  warrant?  A.  No,  sir;  I  would  have  to  arrest 
her  on  sight. 

Q.  Why  would  you  arrest  her  on  sight?  A.  Because  Mr. 
Welhnan  instructed  me  to. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  as  inspector  of  the  department  you 
would  arrest  a  person  because  a  man  not  an  officer  told  you  to? 
A.  He  was  an  officer  of  this  county. 

Q.  He  was  acting  as  assistant  district  attorney  at  that  time? 
A-  He  was  an  assistant  district  attorney. 

Q.  He  was  acting  as  such  in  the  police  department?  A.  I  am 
an  inspector,  whether  I  act  as'  such  or  not 

Q.  An  assistant  district  attorney  has  no  right  to  direct  an 
illegal  act  to  be  performed;  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  is  your 
understanding  of  your  duties?  A.  If  he  has  not  the  right  the 
fault  lies  with  him;  not  with  me.  1 

Q.  I  want  to  know  your  understanding  of  your  duties,  that  as 
chief  of  the  detective  force  of  this  city,  you  would  receive  and 
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obey  orders  from  an  assistant  district  attornej,  without  inquir- 
ing as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of  those  orders?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Is  that  a  fact?  .A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  That  is  interesting  to  the  citizens  of  New  Yorii  to  ImowT 
A.  I  have  not  made  many  mista]ies,.Mr.  G-off. 

Q.  I  am  not  criticising  your  mistalces;  I  am  simply  wanting 
to  know  the  intelligence  tliat  controls  our  detective  department 
In  this  city;  and  you  were  interested  in  this  woman  before  since 
she  had  made  a  false  charge  against  yooj  naturally  yoo  were 
interested  in  having  yourself  vindicated,  were  yon  not?  A. 
I  think  she  ought  to  be  put  In  jail;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  never  made  an  application  to  have  her  arrested  for 
making  a  false  charge?    A.  Ko,  sir, 

Q.  You  never  made  a  complaint  against  her  to  Mr.  Wellman, 
the  assistant  district  attorney?  A.  No,  sir;  I  have  spoken  to 
him  about  it. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  say  you  wanted  to  have  that  woman  prose- 
cnted?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  told  him  I  thought  she  ought  to  be  in- 
dicted, and  would  like  to  have  her  indicted. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  before  a  magistrate  to  make  a  complaint? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  go  to  the  district  attorney's  office  to  make  a 
complaint?  A,  No,  sir;  1  was  forbidden  by  the  resolution  by 
the  board  of  police. 

Q,  Yet  as  you  went  on  in  these  trials  you  knew  thia  woman 
to  be  a  perjurer,  did  you  not  —  in  the  police  trials?  A.  She 
proved  herself  to  be. 

Q.  You  knew  in  her  testimony  against  you  she  had  perjured 
herself,  positively;  and  you  stood  by  while  this  woman  testified 
on  several  police  captains'  trials  up  there,  did  you  not?  A. 
Yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  on  her  testimony  several  police  captains  were  broken, 
were  convicted  of  the  offenses  charged?  A.  One  or  two,  I 
think.  ; 

Q.  Well,  even  one,  on  her  testimony;  and  yet,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  this  woman,  that  you  believed  to  be  a  perjurer,  you 
allowed  a  brother  officer  of  your  department  to  be  convicted? 
A.  I  didn't  have  nothing  to  do  with  their  conviction. 

Q.  You  stood  by  and  did  not  open  your  mouth  against  this 
woman  that  convicted  your  brother  officers?  A.  I  had  not  any- 
thing to  do  with  if. 

Q.  The  character  of  this  woman  was  well  known  in  the  pre- 
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cinct,  was  it  not?    A.  I  testified  in  Captain  Cross'  trial,  and 
denied  what  she  had  said  about  me;  I  told  about  her  arrest,  etc. 

Q,  You  say  her  character  and  reputation  was  well  known  in  the  , 
precinct?     A,  As  a  bad  woman;  yes,  sir, 

Q.  And  as  a  woman  upon  whose  word  no  credence  could  be 
placed?  A.  Well,  her  character  was  portrayed  over  there  to 
everybody  —  sworn  to. 

Q.  And  yet  that  is  the  best  explanation  that  you,  as  the  chief 
detective  of  this  city,  can  give  to  allow  Mrs.  Schubert  to  get 
out  of  the  State,  that  Mr.  Wellman  gave  you  the  name  of  the 
ship  as  the  Normandie,  and  you  went  in  your  Innocence  to 
Morton  street?     A,  I  do  not  want  to  go  behind  my  innocence. 

Q.  If  you  were  interested,  as  you  ^ould  have  been,  as  you  say 
you  were,  in  keeping  this  woman  here  in  order  to  clear  your 
own  character,  you  mean  to  say  you  would  not  have  had  that 
woman  shadowed  so  she  could  not  leave  this  city?  A.  I  was 
forbidden  not  to  interfere  with  her  in  any  way;  I  was  as  sincere 
in  my  effort  to  arrest  that  woman  as  anything  I  ever  done  in 
my  life, 

Q,  Do  you  remember  the  first  Christmas  that  you  spent  while 
in  command  of  the  first  precinct?  A.  Where  I  spent  my  first 
Christmas? 

Q,  You  remember  that  first  Christmas;  I  do  not  ast  you  where; 
you  remember  that  Christmas?  A,  No,  sir;  I  do  not  particularly 
remember  it. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember  when  the  policemen  of  your  com- 
mand contributed  to  a  silver  service  to  present  to  you  or  your 
wife?  A.  There  never  was  any  presented  to  me,  and  if  to  my 
wife  I  knew  nothing  of  it. 

Q.  Was  there  ever  any  silver  service  presented  to  your  wife? 
A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Could  there  have  been  without  your  knowledge?  A.  There 
could  have  been. 

Q.  Just  as  any  disorderly-house  could  flourish  without  your 
knowledge;  just  the  same  as  your  wardman's  blackmail  without 
your  knowledge?    A.  Without  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Your  wife  may  have  been  the  recipient  of  a  silver  service 
contributed  to  by  the  policemen  without  your  knowledge;  I 
am  asking  you  could  she  have  received  it  without  your  knowl- 
edpe?     A.  She  might  have. 

Q.  Did  she  receive  it?    A.  No,  sir;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q,  Will  yon  swear  she  did  not?  A.  How  can  I  swear  to  a 
think  I  know  nothing  about? 
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Q.  Isovf,  do  jou  remember  a  policeman  complaining  of  being 
assessed  and  that  he  refused  to  pay  the  assessment?  A,  To 
whom? 

Q.  To  whoever  was  collecting  it  for  that"  silver  service?  A. 
Complaining  to  whom? 

Q.  Ko  matter  who?    A.  I  never  heard  of  unch  a  thing. 

Q.  Do  you  ever  remtmher  Edward  Purcell  or  Precell?  A. 
No,  sir. 

Q,  Do  you  remember  an  officer  in  your  command  of  that 
name?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Purcell?    A.  No.  sir. 

Q,  Or  Prescell?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  any  officer  in  your  command  of  that  name? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  There  might  have  been?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Wf.  have  it  that  there  never  was  an  ofBcer  complained  of 
being  assessed  for  contributing  to  the  silver  service?  A.  Posi- 
tively. 

Q.  It  is  in  yonr  knowledge?  A.  You  ask  me  if  I  will  swear  to 
my  knowledge  of  such  a  complaint  being  made  to  anybody? 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it?    A.  Never  in  my  life. 

Q.  This  is  an  unqualified  answer;  you  are  not  answering  this 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  bat  you  are  answering  it  un- 
qualifiedly; is  that  it?  A.  I  never  to  my  knowledge  ever  heard 
anything  about  it. 

Q.  You  refuse  to  give  us  the  business  in  which  your  wife  was 
engaged?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  she  ever  engaged  in  the  business  of  procuring  appoint- 
ments of  policemen?    A.  Oh,  Mr.  Goff,  I  am  astonished  at  you. 

y.  YoH  have  refused  to  answer;  yon  need  not  be  astonished; 
J  am  astonished  at  your  refusal. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  The  best  way  is  to  answer  up  like  a  man. 

A.  I  wish  to  answer;  but  that  is  out  of  the  question. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  It  is  an  nnpleasant  question,  I  admit,  to 
put;  under  the  circumstances  of  this  investigation  sometimes 
unpleasant  questions  have  to  be  asked. 

A.  I  should  think  the  Senators  woald  protect  a  witness  m 
questions  of  that  kind. 

Senator  Lexow. —  I  should  not  think  you  would  want  to  be 
protected  on  questions  of  that  kind.    I  should  think  the  noble 
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and  manly  way  would  be  to  answer  up  straight  and  manly?     A. 
Ko,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  her  receiving  $1,000  from  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Hammond?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  He  was  a  roundsman  to  be  made  a  sergeant?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  over  hear  of  ii?    A.  No,  sir. 
^Q.   Do  you  remember  the   raid  upon  the  fence  on   Se\i'nth 
avenue  kept  by  Doc  Bliss,  the  thief  and  fence?    A.  I  remember 
a  raid  on  a  fence  on  Sixth  avenue. 

Q.  Kept  by  the  same  man?     A.  Doc  Bliss;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  Charley  Seaton 
kept  that. 

Q.  What  was  Seaton's  real  name?     A.  Charley  Seaton. 

Q.  And  other  name?  A.  He  had  two  or  three  other  names; 
lie  was  arrested  two  or  three  times,  and  convicted  once  and 
sentenced  10  years,  and  I  think  hia  case  in  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals  — 

Q.  Did  he  ever  go  by  the  name  of  Holman?  A.  Not  that  I 
know  of;  no,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  a  man  named  Charley  Holman?  A.  Yps;  he 
was  arrestea  in  the  place. 

Q,  Mrs.  Byrne  was  another  notorious  thief  arrested  there? 
A.  Yes,  sir;  there  was  14  thieves  arrested  in  there  and  a  lot 
of  poperty  recovered. 

Q.  Who  made  that  raid?     A.  The  raid  was  by  my  order. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  ordered  Armstrong  to  make  that  raid? 
A.  Armstrong  and  Dowling. 

Q.  Didn't  you  call  Armstrong  up  and  threaten  to  break  him 
because  he  made  that  raid  without  your  command?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  How  did  you  come  to  order  them  to  make  that  raid?  A. 
He  followed  tlie  woman  that  had  a  seal  skin  sacque,  or  a  boy 
with  a  seal  akin  sacque  from  a  place  to  that  house,  and  he 
watched  the  house  quite  sometime;  he  then  sent  me  word  by 
OfScer  Dowling  about  the  place,  and  I  told  him  to  arrest  every- 
body in  it;  and  they  sent  and  got  reserves  from  Thirtieth  street 
station,  or  Nineteenth  precinct,  and  they  arrested  14  thieves, 
and  recovered  all  the  property  in  there  which  was  afterwards 
identified. 
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■Q.  And  they  were  never  prosecuted?  A.  Seaton  aiknowl- 
edged  to  the  ownership  of  the  place. 

Q.  He  was  finallj  prosecuted?  A.  No,  air;  I  believe  he  was 
subsequently  released. 

Q,  They  were  three  months  in  the  Tombs?  A.  I  don't  ^now 
how  long  they  were  in  the  Tombs.  \ 

Q.  And  they  were  never  prosecuted?    A.  I  could  not  tell  you, 

Q.  Which  of  those  people  was  stool  pigeon  for  you?  A. 
None  of  them. 

Q,  What  was  the  cause  that  these  notorious  thieves  found  in 

the  most  notorious  fence  here,  never  being  prosecuted?    A,  We 

never  knew  anything  about  the  place  before  that  time;  it  could 

not  be  very  old;  there  was  a  lot  of  noted  people  found  in  there; 

■   the  place  was  not  notorious. 

Q,  But  none  of  these  thieves  that  were  found  in  there  were 
prosecuted?  A.  No,  sir;  not  that  I  ever  heard  of;  there  were 
a  lot  of  them  discharged  the  next  morning,  or  two  or  three 
mornings  afterward. 

Q.  Then  they  remained  in  the  Tombs;  what  became  of  the 
stolen  property  there?  A.  There  was  one  man  convicted  out  of 
there.  '. 

Q,  Are  you  sure?    A.  Yes;  positive;  he  was  a  Jewish  fellow, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  meet  Charlie  S61nian  in  Parker's  restaurant? 
A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Were  yon  ever  there  with  Holman?  A,  Old  Parker's  res- 
taurant? 

Q,  Yes;  up  Broadway?    A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  that  there  was  a  fence  started  at  42 
Division  street  by  the  very  men  that  were  arrested  in  that 
fence  on  Twenty-sixth  street  and  Sixth  avenue?  A.  No,  sir;  I 
heard  something  about  Captain  Cortwright  raiding  a  place,  42 
Division  street,  or  somewhere  over  there. 

Q.  Yon  remember  the  man  in  Division  street  was  one  of  the 
men  that  was  arrested  in  Sixth  avenue?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  The  fellow  that  they  called  "Ash  Market  Jacob?"  A.  He 
was  not  in  the  Sixth  avenue  place;  he  was  in  State's  prison  at 
that  time. 

Q.  You  knew  him?  A.  Oh,  very  well;  his  picture  is  In  Snper- 
Intendent  Byrnes'  book;  he  was  just  sentenced  for  five  years  In 
Indiana,  for  post-office  robbery, 

Q.  He  was  not  prosecuted  there  on  account  of  that  raid? .  A, 
Well,  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Goff. 
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Q.  Why  hadn't  jou?    A.  I  did  not  raid  the  place. 

Q,  Did  you  not  send  word  to  Cai>taia  <;!ortwright  not  to  prose- 
cute the  cases?     A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  It  was  your  duty  as  inspector  of  detectives  to  look  after 
such  a  notorious  place?  A.  Not  when  the  police  had  charge 
of  it. 

Q.  Yon  are  on  the  police?     A.  Yes.  ) 

Q.  You  are  chief  of  the  detective  force?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  cap- 
tain was  the  executive  ofBcer  of  that  precinct. 

Q.  Whose  fault  was  it?  A.  Captain  Cortwright's;  if  it  was 
not  looked  after.  , 

Q,  You  had  no  responsibility  in  the  matter  at  all?  A.  None 
whatever. 

Q,  Now,  did  you  hear  of  the  same  gang  of  thieves  starting 
an  annex  in  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  sir;  never. 

Q.  Don't  you  know  they  started  an  annex  fence  in  Brooklyn 
where  they  used  to  ship  over  the  stuff  from  New  Yort?  A,  No, 
sir;  never  heard  of  it. 

Q.  Never  heard  of  it?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  of  a  case  where  there  was  a  lot  of 
tobacco  recovered  by  the  police  of  Brooklyn?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  receiving  word  from  the  Brooklyn  au- 
thorities that  a  lot  of  stolen  tobacco  had  been  recovered  there? 
A.  Such  might  be  the  case  and  I  not  know  it. 

Q.  I  ask  you;  if  you  had  received  word  you  woald  have  known 
it?    A.  Yes,  sir;  if  I  had  personally  received  word. 

Q.  Didn't  you  send  over  to  Brooklyn  and  say  that  the  men 
that  were  arrested  for  that  stolen  tobacco  were  wanted  in  New 
York?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Will  you  swear  to  that?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Positively?     A.  Positively;  yes. 

Q.  No  doubt  about  it  now?  A.  If  I  did  I  do  not  remember  it; 
I  have  no  knowledge  of  it 

Q.  Can  you  remember  that  those  two  men  were  sent  to  New 
York  in  obedience  to  yonr  request,  and  arraigned  in  the  Essex 
Market  police  court?  A.  Well,  the  offlcers  in  the  case  might 
go  there  and  represent  I  sent  them  there,  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  them;  they  might  go  there  and  I  not  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  it  at  all. 

Q,  And  when  they  got  there,  in  the  Essex  Market  police 
court,   after   the   Brooklyn   authorities   surrendered   them,   the 
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charge  was  withdrawn;  do  you  remember  aDjthmg  about  that? 
A.  No,  sir;  I  was  not  a  party  to  anything  of  that  kind;  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it. 

Q.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  arranged  with  jour  detective  in 
relation  to  the  pawn  offices?  A.  Well,  there  are  two  detectiTCB 
detailed  on  each  side  of  the  city  to  inspect  the  pawn  offices 
for  stolen  and  lost  property. 

Q.  Give  us  the  names  of  those  detectives?  A.  O'Connor  and 
Slawson  on  the  east  side;  filawson  has  recently  been  retired 
and  a  man  named  Nugent  put  in  his  place;  and  Grady  and 
Dorn  on  the  west  side. 

Q.  What  are  your  instructions  to  those  detectives  with  regard 
to  the  recovery  of  stolen  property?  A.  They  are  given  a  list 
by  the  sergeant  at  the  desk  of  property  stolen  from  day  to  day 
for  the  purpose  of  going  tlirough  those  pawn  offices  to  see  if 
they  can  find  them. 

Q.  How  about  pawnbrokers  receiving  the  money  advanced  on 
this  property?  A.  That  is  only  when  notified  by  postal  card  to 
facilitate  the  business;  that  is  all. 

Q.  Wbose  business  is  it  to  get  out  these  postal  cards?  A. 
That  is  a  system  that  has  been  in  vogue  over  20  years  and  never 
been  altered;  if  you  go  in  there  to-night  and  stated  you  had 
lost  your  watch  and  that  you  wanted  to  try  and  recover  it,  thej; 
will  tell  you  there  about  the  postal  card  system,  that  you  could 
notify  every  pawnbroker  within  24  hours  in  New  York  by  mail, 
through  the  postal  card  system,  giving  a  description  of  your 
property,  whatever  it  might  be,  and  that  you  would  pay  the 


Q.  Now,  inspector,  I  want  to  ask  you,  because  I  have  got  to 
hurry  your  examination  through  and  close  it?  A,  I  don't  care 
how  soon  you  get  through,  Mr.  GofF. 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  by  a  man,  and  substantiated 
by  a  number  of  witnesses,  that  you  brutally  assaulted  a  prisoner 
while  in  your  charge,  and  in  your  station-house.  I  refer  to 
Augustin  E.  Costello;  do  you  remember  that  transaction?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  going  to  ask  permission  to  deny  that  statement; 
I  can  show  yon  a  book  in  this  building  to-day,  Mr,  Goff  — 

Q.  Don't  tell  us  about  the  book;  explain  it  by  sworn  testir 
mony,  and  don't  tell  us  about  what  is  in  the  book?  A.  It  is  a 
copy  of  every  newspaper  on  the  following  day,  subsequ^it  to 
his  arrest. 
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Q.  I  don't  care  about  that;  I  want  the  fact?  A.  I  deny  the 
assault 

Q,  Ton  deny  you  touched  the  man?  A.  I  deny  that  I  ever 
left  my  band  on  him  at  all. 

Q.  Or  any  of  your  officers?     A.  Or  any  of  my  officers. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  that  this  man  went  to  the  police  court 
the  next  morning  from  your  station-house  covered  with  bruises 
and  bearing  the  marks  of  a  terrible  assault  on  his  face?  A, 
They  told  me  he  was  drunk. 

Q.  Never  mind  what  they  told  you?  A.  I  say  the  evidence 
told  me;  In  coming  down  from  headquarters  and  coming  down 
by  the  fire-house,  and  across  the  track  he  was  intoxicated,  and 
he  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor;  and  I  saw  him;  when  he 
stole  the  fly  leaf  out  of  the  book. 

Q.  Stole  what  fly  leaf?  A.  Stole  the  fly  leaf  out  of  the  book 
which  two  of  his  agents  were  selling  in  his  interest,  purporting 
to  be  signed  by  two  flre  commissioners,  and  which  they  claimed 
was  a  forgery,  and  which  they  issued  an  order  for  the  arrest  of 
anybody  selling  such  books. 

Q.  That  is  right?  A.  The  captain  of  the  flre  company  inter- 
cepted both  of  these  men  selling  the  book;  the  men  were  ar- 
rested and  locked  up. 

Q.  Who  arrested  them?  A.  They  were  arrested  by  some  oflB- 
cer  down  there. 

Q.  An  officer  of  your  command?  A.  Yea,  sir;  and  brought  to 
the  station-house  and  locked  up  at  about  6:10  in  the  evening; 
and  AugHstin  Oostello  came  to  my  station-house  and  shook 
bands  with  me,  and  asked  me  for  permission  to  see  the  men 
and  look  at  the  book. 

Q,  At  that  time  was  his  face  bruised?    A.  No,  sir;  not  a  bit. 

Q.  That  was  at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening?  A.  Yes,  sir;  but  he 
had  been  drinking. 

Q.  He  knew  how  to  act;  he  was  rational,  and  knew  how  to 
act?    A.  He  was  under  the  influence  of  liquor. 

Q.  He  was  intelligent  enough?  A.  Yes,  sir;  intelligent 
enough  to  steal  that  fly  leaf  out  of  the  book. 

Q.  He  stole  the  fly-leaf,  did  he?  A.  Yes,  sir;  he  asked  me 
to  see  the  book,  and  I  went  in  the  other  room  to  wash  my  hands 
—  the  book  was  evidence  —  and  while  I  was  in  the  other  room 
he  stole  the  fly-leaf  out  of  the  book  and  bowed  himself  out, 

Q.  He  had  stolen  evidence?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  And  you  knew  that  waa  a  felony?  A.  I  did  not  know  it 
was  a  felony;  it  might  be  a  misdemeanor. 

Q.  You  knew  it  was  an  offense  ji gainst  the  law?  A.  It  is  a 
crime;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  was  arrested  for  that  crime?  A,  Arrested  in  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  11  o'clock  that  nigbt. 

Q.  For  that  crime?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  was  brought  to  your  station-house?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

(J.  You  telephoned  or  telegraphed  from  your  station-house  to 
headquarters?  A.  I  sent  to  every  place  I  thought  I  could  find 
him. 

Q.  It  was  a  very  serious  offense  to  destroy  evidence?  A.  I 
looked  upon  it  as  a  serious  offense.  '  ■ 

Q.  Now,  why  did  you  not  prosecute  that  case?    A.  I  did. 

Q.  To  what  extent?     A.  To  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Q,  What  did  you  do?  A.  I  sent  for  the  attorney  for' the  fire 
department;  he  waspresent  in  court  the  next  day  and  I  think 
the  case  was  adjourned  until  that  afternoon,  and  Judge  White 
took  the  evidence;  and  he  was  held  for  trial  by  Police  Justice 
Andrew  White;  and  that  is  the  last  I  hare  heard  of  the  case. 

Q,  Why,  Mr.  Hummel  has  sworn  here,  he  was  counsel  in  the 
ease,  that  there  was  no  complaint  appeared  against  him  the  next 
morning;  and  he  was  discharged;  has  Mr.  Hummel  sworn  to 
the  truth  or  not?    A.  It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Q.  Has  Mr.  Hummel  sworn  to  a  truth  or  to  an  untruth?  -A. 
I  don't  know  what  he  has  sw^orn  to;  that  is  a  matter  of  public 
record, 

Q,  Mr.  Costelio  and  some  of  his  witnesses  have  sworn  here 
he  was  discharged,  and  you  were  not  in  court  the  next  morn- 
ing?   A.  If  he  says  so  he  simply  lies. 

Q.  They  are  all  lies?    A.  He  lies  if  he  says  he  was  discharged. 

Q.  They  all  lie,  if  they  all  swear  to  the  same  thing?  A.  I 
swear  he  was  held  under  $500  bail. 

Q.  Were  yow  there?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In   court?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  All  the  witnesses  say  you  were  not  there;  have  they  told 
the  truth?     A.  Positively  not;  if  they  say  I  was  not  there. 

Q.  And  if  they  say  he  was  discharged,  that  Mr.  Costelio  was 
discharged?     A.  They  all  swore  to  what  was  not  true. 

Q.  Mr.  Hummel  has  sworn  that;  Mr.  Hummel,  and  a  number 
of  them ;  and  it  is  also  equally  untrue  tiiat  any  one  in  yonr  sta- 
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tion-iiouse  allowed  a  man  that  night  to  assault  him?  A.  Not 
to  my  knowledge, 

Q.  It  could  not  occur  without  your  knowledge?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q,  Did  you  see  him  when  he  was  brought  into  the  stati<Mi- 
lionse?     A,  Yes,  sir;  he  was  covered  with  mud. 

Q.  He  was;  after  you  knocked  him  down?  A.  I  did  not  knock 
him  down;  I  was  sitting  in  the  station-house  when  he  waa 
bronght  in. 

Q.  Didn't  you  meet  him  at  the  elevated  stepa  at  Hanover 
Square?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Didn't  you  go  down  to  the  cell  to  beat  Mm?  A.  I  could 
not  go  down-stairs  to  his  cell  because  there  wasn't  any  there. 

Q.  Did  yod  go  into  his  cell?    A,  No,  sir. 

Q.  Never  raised  a  hand  to  him?    A.  No,  sir;  never  in  my  life. 

Q.  Did  you  go  to  him  and  say  to  him  after  your  trial  that  you 
were  thankful  the  way  he  acted  upon  that  trial?  A.  No,  sir;  1 
had  nothing  to  thank  him  for  on  my  trial. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  shake  hands  with  him  and  say  you  would 
never  forget  it?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  were  made  inspector  while  charges  were  hanging  over 
you?     A.  I  believe  so. 

Q.  Those  charges  have  never  been  dismissed?     A.  Never  been 


Q.  Those  charges  were  for  failures  to  suppress  gambling- 
houses?     A.  On  my  own  application  to  the  police  board. 

Q.  These  charges  were  made  by  the  superintendent?  A.  On 
my  application,  \_ 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  you  applied  to  have  charges  preferred 
against  you?  A.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  statements  made  to  different 
newspapers  by  Mr.  Whitney,  who  was  superintendent  of  that 
society.     '  I 

Q.  Did  you  make  your  application  in  writing?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  To  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  board  of  police. 

Q.  I  want  to  see;  we  have  all  the  papers  in* your  case;  we 
want  to  see  if  soch  application  is  made?  A.  You  can  take  my 
.word  (or  it,  Mr.  Goff;  it  is  true. 

Q.  Well,  inspector,  there  is  no  application  from  you  here  to 
be  put  on  trial?    A.  I  can  not  help  that. 

Q.  But  there  specifications  and  charges  made  by  the  super- 
intendent? A.  That  would  naturally  follow  after  my  application 
to  the  board  of  police. 
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Q.  I8  that  another  instance  of  records  missing  from  the  police- 
department?    A.  If  it  is  I  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it 

Q.  We  have  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inspector,  that  at  the  time- 
yon  were  made  inspector  these  charges  were  pending  against 
you,  and  two  commissioners  had  voted  you  guilty  of  it?  A.. 
Yes;  and  two  voted  not  guilty. 

Q.  And  two  voted  not  guilty?  A.  And  If  there  was  a  fifthi 
one  there  I  think  I  would  have  got  away. 

By  Senator  Bradley; 
Q.  Inspector,  Mr.  CosteUo  testified  under  oath  here  that  after 
you  had  abused  him,  thumped  him,  and  the  probability  waa 
that  you  used  brass  knuckles  on  him,  that  on  the  second  at- 
tempt to  repeat  that  that  he  said  to  you  that  if  you  did  not 
desist  that  either  one  of  you  must  die,  and  then  you  desisted; 
did  he  swear  to  the  truth  or  a  falsehood  then?  A.  Absolutely 
false.  I  3 

Q.  He  did  not  say  those  words  in  your  presence  that  if  yon 
attempted  to  assault  him  again  that  either  one  of  you  mnat 
die;  that  was  in  the  station-house?  A,  I  never  had  an  alter- 
cation with  him  in  my  life;  I  never  done  anything  but  .what  waa 
liind  to  Mr.  Costello. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.'  Inspector,  do  you  mean  to  be  understood  in  your  testi- 
mony here  as  saying  that  you  bad  heard  nothing  about  the 
taking  of  blackmail  or  the  bribing  of  police  in  your  or  other 
precincts  of  the  city,  until  these  developments  were  made  be- 
fore this  committee?     A.  Only  by  rumor  of  that;  that  is  all. 

Q.  You  had  then,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  this  committee, 
heard  rumors  to  that  effect?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  a  general  system  of  blackmail  of  the  kind  testified 
to  before  this  committee?    A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  heard  any  rumors  of  the  prevalence  of  the  sy* 
tera?     A.  No,  sir, 

Q.  In  which  from  almost  the  top  down  tfTthe  bottom  they 
all  participated?     A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  You  had  heard  rumors  of  taking  blackmail  by  policemen? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  What  did  you  ever  do  to  track  those  rumors  'down?  A. 
Vou  mean  when  I  was  captain  of  the  precinct? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  I  never  done  anything,  only  I  might  hear  s<»De- 
body  say  that  so  and  so  told  they  saw  so  and  so,  and  that  iii 
Iv.  714  ' 
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all,  about  the  fifth  man  when  jou  got  it;  the  same  ae  tliey  talk 
about  any  department,  or  Legislature,  or  anything  else  —  just 
rumor.  ' 

Q.  Do  you  think  it  comports  with  reason  that  a  general  sys- 
tem, such  as  has  been  testified  to  here,  of  blackmail,  haa  per- 
vaded almost,  if  not  quite,  every  precinct  of  this  city;  that  the 
police  department  organized  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  vice 
and  crime  is  competent  or  incompetent,  if  it  was  unable  to  dis- 
cover those  facts?     A.  That  I  could  not  answer. 

Q.  Does  it  comport  with  reason  that  those  facts  could  exist 
and  a  competent  police  department  at  the  same  time  exist  in  this 
city?    A.  I  could  not  answer  that,  unless  they  were  aware  of  it. 

Q.  If  you  can  not  detect  crime  among  the  members  of  your 
own  force,  how  can  you  expect  to  detect  crime  among  people  at 
large?  A.  Well,  if  it  is  drawn  to  your  attention  you  might 
detect  it. 

Q.  No;  but  here  we  have  testimony  before  this  committee; 
I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  as  inspector  and  police  officer 
on  this  state  of  facts;  here  we  have  testimony  before  this  com- 
mittee going  to  show  an  organized  system  prevailing  for  years 
in  this  city;  the  payment  of  blackmail  from  the  lowest  almost 
to  the  highest,  and  that  that  has  prevailed  for  years;  now,  how 
can  you  account  for  the  non-detection  of  that  condition  by  the 
police,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  the  polJ-;e  were  Abso- 
lutely incompetent  to  do  their  work?  A,  Well,  I  think  the 
police  is  competent  to  meet  any  exigency  that  is  required,  or  any 
emergency;  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  as  prevalent  as  people  think 
it  is  in  the  department. 
By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  You  have  not  read  the  testimony  before  this  committee? 
A.  I  have  read  a  great  deal  of  it. 

Q.  You  would  not  think  so?  A.  I  think  there  are  people 
appeared  hear  and  sworn  to  things  that  were  false. 

Hy  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  What  motive  would  they  have  to  swear  to  a  blacker  con- 
dition of  affairs  than  existed?  A.  I  can  not  tell  people's  mo- 
tives. { 

Q.  Would  not  their  motives  be  to  conceal  something,  rather 
than  to  add  to  what  exists?  A.  How  can  yon  account  for  that 
woman's  motive  coming  here  to  swear  she  gave  me  t^OO,  and 
to  otter  captains,  , 
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Q.  A  police  captain  came  on  the  stand  and  testified  that  in 
each  and  every  precinct  the  system  was  so  well  organized  that 
the  wardmen  in  their  precinct  linew  their  duty,  and  collected 
•  the  money  and  paid  it  over,  with  their  percentage;  in  other 
words,  it  was  a  system  prevailing  in  every  precinct  in  this  city; 
can  you  say  a  police  force  is  competent  if  it  can  not  discover  a 
system  of  that  kind  prevailing  for  years?  A.  I  think  this  is 
the  greatest  police  in  the  world. 

Q.  We  are  not  disputing  that  proposition,  so  far  as  certain 
departments  of  police  is  concerned;  I  suppose  to  put  down  a 
mob,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  there  is  not  a  better  police 
force  in  the  world;  bnt  here  is  a  police  force,  organized  to  detect 
crime;  and  here  is  a  system  of  crime  prevalent  for  years,  well 
organized  and  uninterrupted  in  the  police  itself;  do  you  think 
that  the  force  can  be  competent  if  it  can  not  detect  its  own 
crime?  A.  I  think  there  are  bad  men  in  every  department  and 
every  walk  of  life. 

Q,  Are  you,  as  inspector  of  police  in  this  city,  satisfied  in 
your  own  conscience  that  you,  as  an  expert  upon  this  subject, 
have  given  a  reasonable  answer  to  the  questions?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q,  You  are?     A,  Yes,   sir. 

Q.  When  you  were  in  command  of  the  Tenderloin,  did  you 
know  of  John  Daly's  gamblioijr-hoiise?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  try  to  suppress  it?     A.  Yes,  ^ir, 

Q.  Did  you  ever  arrest  anyone?  A.  No,  sir;  I  inspected  it 
almost  daily. 

Q.  Prom  the  outside?    A.  Prom  the  inside. 

Q.  And  you  never  caught  anrthing?  A.  They  didn't  do  any 
gambling  while  there;  I  was  there  in  that  house. 

Q.  Then  it  was  not  a  gambling-house?  A.  iteputed  gambling- 
house.  ; 

Q,  How  did  he  continue  to  pay  the  rent  and  keep  no  gamb- 
ling? A.  He  has  got  plenty  of  money,  I  suppose;  he  is  in  the 
horse  business. 

Q.  How  did  you  know  it  was  a  gambling-house?  A,  I  knew  it 
was  a  reputed  gambling-house  for  years. 

Q.  After  you  first  inspected  it?  A.  I  was  determined  he 
wouldn't  do  any  gambling  while  I  was  there, 

Q.  Then  you  knew  he  attempted  gambling,  did  he?  A.  Not 
that  I  know  of. 
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<j.  How  long  were  you  in  the  precinct?  A.  Five  monthH;  I 
vas  there  from  the  20th  of  April,  1892,  until  the  1st  of  October 
of  that  year. 

Q.  Was  there  any  trouble  between  yourself  and  Commissioner 
Sheehan,  inspector?  A.  I  have  nothing  but  the  frii^ndliest 
feelings  for  Mr.  Sheehan;  I  never  spoke  to  hiu»  move  than  half 
a  dozen  times  in  my  life,  and  never  had  a  word  with  him, 

Q.  What  was  the  cause  of  Commissioner  Sheehan  frequently 
<?xjnessing  himself  during  the  trial  of  the  police  captains  that 
you  should  be  put  on  trial  the  same  as  the  rest?  A.  I  couldn't 
I.-11  you,  Mr.  GofC. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  you  were  not  put  on  trial 
the  same  as  the  other  captains  who  were  accused  of  brilie  tak- 
ing? A.  I  didn't  believe,  in  my  judgiuenr,  the  commissioners 
thought  I  was  guilty  of  that  offense. 

Q.  Then  they  acquitted  you  before  they  tried  you?  A.  They 
didn't  acquit  me  at  all;  I  was  not  on  trial. 

Q.  Why  were  you  not  tried  on  the  sauie  evidence  that  the 
other  captains  were  tried?  A.  Noboily  said  anything  about 
1110,  except  that  woman  you  have  epokt^ji  »')  often  of  here  today. 

Q.  Anyone  else  said  anything'againsc  the  other  captain;^  but 
that  woman?    A   I  don't  know. 

Q.  Other  captains  were  broken  upon  her  testimony  and  you 
wvre  not  put  on  trial  on  the  same  evidence;  can  you  give  us 
any  reason  for  that  discrimination  in  your  case?  A.  I  couldn't; 
[  never  spoke  to  a  soul. 

Q.  I  am  asking  you,  can  you  give  us  any  reason  why  you  were 
discriminated  in  favor  as  against  those  othei-  captains?  A. 
Kothing  more  than  the  good  judgment  of  the  commissioners. 

Q.  These  fellow  captains  of  yours  were  charged  by  the  same 
peiscn  with  precisely  the  same  evidence  of  taking  bribes,  and 
you  were  let  off?    A.  I  don't  know  what  they  were  charged  with. 

Q.  Anyway,  Mr.  Sheehan  said  it  was  nothing  but  just  and  right 
(Lat  you  should  be  put  on  trial?  A.  I  suppose  he  felt  he  was 
Tight  about  that. 

Q.  Mr,  Sheehan  stated  here  openly,  and  he  openly  utated  at 
an  executive  meeting  of  the  board  and  publicly,  that  yon  should 
be  liut  upon  trial  the  same  as  the  other  captains  ^nd  not 
favored  as  you  were?    A.  I  don't  think  T  was  favored. 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  said  you  were?  A.  Well,  he  has 
got  a  right  to  his  opinion;  I  don't  have  any  differences  with 
Mr.  Sheehan  at  all. 
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Mr.  Goff.~I  tliink  that  will  do. 

Thomas  Byrnes,  recalled  as  a  witness  on  behalf  of  the  State, 
teetifled  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  Goff : 

Q,  Superiiitendent,  how  long  have  you  been  a  member  of  the 
police  force  of  the  city  of  New  York?    A,  Nearly  32  years. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  superintendent?  A,  Since  the 
12th  of  March,  1892  —  12th  of.  April.  , 

Q.  How  long  were  you  inspector?  A.  I  was  appointed  inspec- 
tor in  1880. 

Q.  And  how  long  before  that  had  you  been  captain?  A,  I  was 
appointed  captain  in  '70.  ,  . 

Q.  How  many  precincts  were  you  captain  in?  A,  I  was  first 
assigned  to  the  Twenty-third  precinct;  the  station-house  was  on 
the  comer  of  Fourth  avenue  and  Eighty-sixth  street;  I  then 
went  to  the  Twenty-first  precinct  station-house  at  Thirty-fifth 
street;  from  there  I  went  to  the  Fifteenth  precinct  station-house 
on  Mercer  street;  I  was  then  transferred  to  the  Broadway  squad 
and  was  there  for  some  time,  and  was  transferred  back  to  the 
Fifteenth  precinct. 

Q.  So  it  was  from  the  Fifteenth  precinct  you  went  to  head- 
quarters?    A.  Yes,   sir.  , 

Q.  As  inspector?    A.  No;  as  captain. 

Q.  Now,  Superintendent,  I  regret  that  I  can  not  proceed  witi 
your  examination  in  the  order  I  would  like  to,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  time;  I  will  ask  you  at  the  commencement  what 
real  estate  have  you  in  this  city  or  elsewhere?  A.  I  owned  a 
house  where  I  live.  No.  17  West  Fifty-eighth  street;  I  owned  a 
house  on  the  northwest  comer  of  Fourteenth  street  and  Sev- 
enth avenue;  I  owned  a  house  and  lot  on  the  southeast  comer 
of  Forty-sixth  street  and  Fifth  avenue;  I  bought  a  little  less 
than  three  acres  of  land  in  Jersey  some  four  or  five  years  ago. 

Q.  At  Red  Bank?  A.  Well,  it  is  not  at  Ked  Bank,  sir;  it  is 
some  two  miles  from  Red  Bank.  ,  , 

Q.  On  the  Shrewsbury?     A,  Yes,  sir,    .  . 

Q.  Have  you  told  us  all  the  real  estate  you  owned?    A.  No. 

Q.  Or  that  is  owned  by  Mrs.  Byrnes?  A.  Well,  Mrs.  Byrnes 
owns  all,  that  is  I  put  it  in  her  name  because  my  positicffi  is  a 
peculiar  one;  I  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  saving  trouble  in  cases 
of  suits  or  anything  of  that  kind;  that  is  the  only  reason. 
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Q.  Then,  in  fact,  it  is  substantially  your  property?  A.  Yes; 
there  is  one  thing  else  1  want  to  say  a  word  on;  there  was  a 
man  came  to  me  who  was  a  friend  of  mine  within  the  last  two 
or  three  months;  he  spoke  to  me  ahout  some  lots  that  were  sell- 
ing down  on  Long  Island;  I  never  saw  them  and  don't  know 
where  they  are;  he  said  he  thought  it  was  a  good  thing;  and  I 
paid  $2,500  for  some  lots;  I  don't  know  Just  how  many  there 
were,  because  the  deed  is  not  yet  made  out. 

Q.  Is  that  the  whole  of  your  property,  now?  A.  I  think  that 
is  all. 

Q.  What  is  that  first  parcel  of  property  worth?  A.  You  mean 
where  I  live? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Forty  thousand  dollars. 
.   Q.  Free   and   clear?     A,  Yes. 

Q.  Noiw,  what  is  that  property  worth  northwest  corner  of 
Fourteenth  street  and  Seventh  avenue?  A,  Fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Q.  Free  and  clear?    A.  Also  free  and  clear. 

Q.  What  is  that  property  worth,  at  Forty-sixth  street  and 
Fifth  avenue?    A.  One  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Q.  Free  and  clear?    A.  Yes,  sir.  ,  i 

Q.  What  is  the  value  of  your  property  on  the  Shrewsbury? 
A.  Well,  it  may  cost  me  for  the  house  I  put  up  there  |20,000  to 
?25,000. 

Q.  Including  everything?     A.  Everything;  I  assume  |25,000. 

Q.  I  find  on  searching  here  the  property  on  the  south  side  of 
Broome  street  ninety-two  feet  east  of  Hudson,  20  by  69  —  A.  I 
bought  that  house,  if  that  is  the  same  one,  on  Broome  street 
along  in  seventy  something. 

Q.  Seventy-three?  A.  And  I  held  it  for  some  time  and  sold 
it  for,  I  think,  the  same  amount  that  I  piiid  for  it. 

Q.  That  is  the  f  10,000?  A.  Yes;  I  then  bought  a  house  on 
Kinth  street,  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  avenues;  I  think,  in  '75 
OP  '76;  I  paid  fl2,000  for  it  and  I  lived  there  until  '90,  and  1 
sold  it  for  f 23,000  to  the  man  that  is  living  tliere  now;  that 
was  sold  in  the  latter  part  of  '89  or  '90,  cither  one. 

Q.  I  see  you  have  had  a  transaction  with  a  Carroll  Ounneen, 
mortgage  transaction,  what  was  that  transaction  on  November 
19,  1872,  property  on  the  west  side  of  Ninth  avenue,  93  feei 
north  of  Fortieth  street;  took  a  mortgage  there  for  $1,200;  do 
you  remember?     A.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  good  many  years. 
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probably  in  'T3,  '4  or  '5,  that  this  man  Cunneen  came  to 
'  me  and  wanted  to  borrow  that  money,  or  wanted  to  give  me 
a  mortgage  on  a  piece  of  property  that  he  had  on  Ninth  avenoe; 
but  I  had  entirely  forgotten  it,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  know  that  Cunneen?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  He  is  a  private  detective?     A.  He  is  now. 

<i  Has  he,  to  your  knowledge,  any  connection  with  the  de- 
tective bureau  at  headquarters,  directly  or  indirectly?     A.  No, 

Q.  I  find  here  on  the  record  on  Bheridan  avenue  near  Ellis 
street  you  bought  property  there?  A.  I  bought  Kome  lots  there, 
there  was  a  house  on  it  some  four  or  five  years  ago;  I  paid 
}1 1,250  for  it,  and  I  held  it  for  some  time,  and  I  sold  it,  I  think, 
for  $18,500  or  |18,000.    ■ 

Q,  Eighteen  thousand  dollars?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  now,  as  you  stand  to-day,  the  value  of  your 
property  in  your  wife's  name,  $292,500?  A,  No;  tliat  is  ii  mis- 
take; go  over  it  again  and  get  it  correct. 

Q.  You  say  in  Fifty-eighth  sti-eet  there  is  $40,000  value,  Four- 
teinth  street  and  Seventh  avenue,  $60,000;  on  New  Jersey  prop- 
erty, $25,000;  on  Fifth  avenue  property,  Forty-sixth  street, 
$lf>5,000,  and  the  Long  Island  property,  $2,500?  A.  Yes,  I  had 
omitted  that;  I  forgot  about  that 

Q.  That  makes  |2!>2,500;  now,  superintendent,  have  you  been 
in  any  business  except  the  business  of  police  since  you  have 
been  on  the  force?     A.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  to  this  committee  right  here,  before.  I  go 
into  any  questions  relating  to  the  department,  how  you  acquired 
so  much  real  property,  neai'ly  $300,000  in  value,  since  you  have 
been  on  the  police  force?  A.  After  I  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
tective bureau  and  reorganized  that  bureau  it  brought  me  in 
contact  with  a  number  of  people  that  were  large  investors  and 
large  operators  in  Wall  street;  some  of  these  gentlemen  I  have 
"liad  business  with  of  a  private  nature  at  times,  and  some  of  a 
public  nature,  and  they  have  helped  and  assisted  and  advised 
nte  from  time  to  time  in  speculations  where  I  have  made  money. 

Q.  That  is  a  very  general  description,   superintendent;  can 
you  not  give  us  anything  more  specific  than  that  how  you  ac- 
quired so  much  money,  amounting  to  $300,000?     A,  Well,  yoa 
ask  me  what  you  want  to  know,  if  I  can  answer  you  I  will  be    ' 
very  glad  to  do  so. 
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Q.  In  what  line  of  basiuesK  was  your  money  invested,  if  in- 
vested at  all  by  the  aid  of  private  friends?  A.  You  mean  zb 
stocks? 

Q.  In  stocks;  yes?  A.  In  Manhattan,  commencing  at  about 
20,  from  that  up  to  35  it  was  bought  at;  in  Missouri  Pacific, 
Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas;  in  Wabash,  in  Western  Union,  in 
Union  Pacific;  I  speak  of  those  off  handedly;  there's  many  otiiers, 
I  assume;  I  am  telling  you  as  I  recollect  now. 

Q.  Those  stocks  are  all  recognized  very  much  as  the  Gould 
stocks,  I  think,  are  they  not?  A.  A  great  majority  of  thein, 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Was  there  anything  particular  in  that  fact  that  ihey  were 
recognized,  or  that  they  were  Gould  stocks?    A.  How? 

Q.  Did  you  make  a  specialty  in  investing  in  Gould  stocks? 
A.  No,  sir;  Gould  made  a  specialty  in  investing  in  these  stocks 
for  me  himself. 

Q.  Jay  Gould?     A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  Was  he  your  broker?  A.  He  was  my  friend  and  acted  as 
my  broker  very  often,  and  bought  those  stocks. 

Q.  Well,  did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  moneys  you  invested 
with  him?     A.  What  ia  that? 

Q.  Did  you  keep  an  account  of  the  moneys  you  invested  with 
him?  A.  He  did  all  the  investment  for  me;  Mr,  Gould's 
ofBce  was  not  a  public  office  that  anybody  could  go  in  and  buy 
stocks;  while  they  had  a  line  of  customers  there  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  ordinary  man  to  go  in  there  and  be  intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  buying  stocks. 

Q.  Can  you  give  us  some  particulars  as  to  the  investments 
and  the  profits  of  any  of  the  investments?  A.  I  have  given  yon 
the  class  of  stocjfs  as  near  as  I  now  recollect  thfem. 

Q.  Well,  how  much  money  did  yon  make  on  these  invest- 
ments? A.  Well,  I  went  to  Mr.  George  Gould  here  some  few 
months  ago;  I  have  made  up  the  account  when  this  committee 
convened  and  came  to  New  York,  in  my  own  way;  I  am  not  tl 
business  man  by  any  means;  my  life,  since  I  have  been  21  years 
of  age  has  been  constantly  in  the  police  department,  it  has  been 
night,  noon  and  morning;  from  my  own  judgment  I  made  up 
what  the  amount  was,  and  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  George  Gould 
about  it;  and  I  aslced  Mm  if  he  would  not  go  over  it  to  the 
best  of  his  recollection;  he  wrote  me  a  letter,  giving  me  a  state- 
ment of  what  hia  father  had  made  for  me,  from  his  best  judg- 
ment, and  what  he  had  made  for  me  since  hia  father  died;  and 
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it  amounted  to  about  |230,000;  since  his  father  died  he  made 
me  $43,000  himself  j  that  is,  he  made  it  from  investing  for  me 
and  that  accrued  that  profit  to  me. 

Q.  How  much,  please,  did  Mr.  Jay  Gould  make?  A.  Mr.  Jay 
Gould  himself? 

Q.  Yes.  A.  I  thinli  it  is  about  $185,000;  uow,  I  have  the 
letter;  but  1  haven't  got  it  In  my  possession;  if  the  committee 
want  it  they  can  have  it  at  any  time. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  believe  the  superintendent  received 
a  letter  of  that  liind. 

The  Witness  (resuming). — It  is  in  the  safe,  and  I  have  been 
waiting  here  all  day  outside,  expecting  to  go  on  the  stand  at  11 
o'clock,  and  came  down  here  in  a  hurry  this  morning,  and  have 
been  here  ever  since;  I  will  furnish  the  committee  with  the  let- 
ter any  time  tliey  want  it. 

Senator  Cantor. —  The  contents,  as  you  recollect  it  now, 
would   be  sufficientj  ^ 

Q.  You  have  such  a  letter  in  writing?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  if  the  committee  requires  this  letter  you  are  prepared 
to  submit  it  to  them?    A.  Any  time,  sir. 

Q.  This  letter  you  say  was  written  in  answer  to  a  request  of 
yours?  A.  A  personal  request  to  Mr.  Gould;  I  went  down  and 
saw  liim,  and  had  a  talk  with  him  about  that;  some  few  days 
after  he  wrote  me  this  letter. 

Q.  You  apprehended  then  that  this  committee  would  make 
these  inquiries?  A.  It  is  possibly  three  or  four  or  five  months 
ago  you  had  been  entering  into  this,  and  it  had  been  published 
in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Some  of  the  otBcials  of  your  department  have  been  ques- 
tioned on  that  line,  and  you  thought  you  would  prepare  for  it? 
A.  I  simply  wanted  to  get  into  an  intelligent  position,  in  case 
I  was  asked  those  questions;  to  give  to  the  committee,  and  the 
counsel,  all  the  information  I  could. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us,  superintendent,  how  it  was  that  you  first 
acquired  money  enough  to  enable  yoo  to  invest  in  stocks  through 
Mr.  Gould?    A.  I  can. 

Q.  Please  tell  us?    A.  In  1870  when  I  was  made  a  police  cap- 
tain, or  we  will  go  back  to  '69, 1  had  a  relative  living  in  Dutchess 
county,  in  a  place  called  Amenia;  Senator  Palmer,  at  that  time 
was  senator  from  that  county,  Dutchess  county;  this  old  man 
L.  715 
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had  lived  there  for  a  great  many  years;  he  had  accumulated  a 
little  property,  a  few  acres  of  land  and  had  built  three  or  four 
houses  on  it;  he'  lived  there  for  a  great  mauy  years,  and  <luring 
that  period  of  time  had  saved  $4,000  or  $5,000,  besides  paying 
for  these  little  places;  he  was  taken  sick  and  died;  at  that  time 
1  was  sergeant  in  the  Sixth  precinct;  I  was  telegraphed  for  and 
I  went  there  and  he  died,  I  think  that  was  the  next  day  or 
within  a  day  or  two;  what  little  money  he  had  I  got,  I  think 
it  amounted  to  $4,200;  that  is  my  recollection  of  it  now;  the 
place  was  worth  probably  $3,000;  he  was  like  many  other  foolish 
old  men,  he  was  70  odd  years  of  age,  and  got  married  when  he 
was  70  to  an  old  woman  69;  and  Senator  Palmer  and  the  man  he 
lived  with,  a  man  named  Wilson,  who  was  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness about  Amenia,  is  the  executor  of  the  will;  they  sold  the 
pi'operty;  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  or  a  year,  I  don't  know 
how  long  it  was,  they  gave  this  old  women  whatever  she  was 
entitled  to  under  the  law,  one-third,  and  gave  me  the  rest;  I 
was  made  captain  in  1870,  running  along,  and  I  was  able  to 
save  some  money;  that  give  me  a  start;  I  don't  know,  not  more 
than  $5,000,  $6,000  or  $7,000,  something  like  that,  and  in  1874 
or  1875  I  suppose  I  had  saved  up  |8,000  or  $9,000,  and  I  bought 
that  house;  it  was  resold  sometime  afterwards,  and  along  run- 
ning up  to  1S80  I  probably  was  a  man  worth  $15,000  or  |20,000 
—  I  don't  know,  whether  that  is  true  or  not;  I  certainly  must 
liave  been;  when  I  first  got  acquainted  with  Mr.  Gould  I  cer- 
lainly  was  worth  that  amount  of  money,  if  not  more. 

Q.  How  much?    A.  Fifteen  thousand  dollars  or  |20,000, 

Q.  And  this  $15,000  or  $20,000  you  say  was  derived  from 
youi'  savings  and  from  this  money  that  came  to  you  through 
a  relative  as  you  have  described?    A.  Yes, 

Q.  Will  you  give  us  the  name  of  that  relative,  superinten- 
dent? A.  He  has  my  own  name;  his  name  was  Byrnes;  he  died 
there  in  1869,  the  latter  part  of  1868  or  the  early  part  of  1869, 
I  think  1869. 

Q.  Now,  at  the  time  that  you-  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Oould  did  you  have  any  real  property?  A.  Yes,  I  owned  that 
house  on  Ninth  street. 

Q.  Where  you   reside?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  did  that  house  represent  the  money  that  you  have 
stated?     A.  It  represented  a  greater  part  of  it. 

Q.  Part  of  the  money,     A.  Yes,   sir. 
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Q.  Do  jou  mean  that  we  should  understand  that  the  |lo,0(iy 
oi'  {20,000  included  that  house?     A.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Q.  That  house  was  |12,000?    A.  Twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Q-  So  that  in  addition  to  that  house  you  had  from  $5,000  to 
?8,000?  A.  Fully  that;  well,  now,  you  will  pardon  me,  there 
is  a  transaction  I  have  omitted  telling  you  about;  in  1873  or  1874 
a  man  named  Crawford,  who  was  Commodore  Vanderhilt's 
brother-in-law,  he  shot  one  of  my  men  in  Mercer  street,  and 
he  was  committed  without  bail  and  the  following  day  he  was 
taken  before  Judge  Leonard  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  bailed 
in  f50,000;  Commodore  Vanderbilt  sent  after  me  about  this 
matter,  and  he  was  very  angry  about  policemen  entering  his 
house,  etc.,  but  he  became  thoroughly  satisfied  in  the  presence 
of  Horace  F.  Clark,  who  was  his  son-in-law  and  a  good  lawyer, 
that  the  officers  had  a  perfect  right  there;  they  were  in  pursuit 
of  a  man  who  had  committed  felony,  and  under  the  law  they 
had  the  right  to  pursue  him  in  that  house;  the  oEQcer  who  was 
wounded,  his  name  was  Henderson,  and  he  was  shot  through 
both  thighs,  the  fleshy  part  of  both  thighs,  and  he  made  appli- 
cation to  the  board  of  police  to  enter  a  civil  suit  against  this 
man  Crawford;  that  permission  was  granted,  and  he  did  enter 
a  civil  suit  against  him;  I  think  old  ex- Recorder  Smith  was  his 
lawyer,  and  the  case  was  settled  for  $5,000;  now,  either  before 
or  after  the  settling  of  that  case  in  court  the  Commodore  sent 
for  me,  and  in  his  abrupt  way  asked  me  if  I  had  any  money; 
I  yaid,  yes;  he  said,  how  much  money  have  you  got;  I  said, 
f 2,000;  he  said,  where  is  it;  I  told  him  I  had  it  home;  he  told  me 
to  bring  that  money  and  give  it  to  him  and  he  would 
use  it  for  me;  this  was  in  the  presence  of  his  son, 
William  H.,  and  I  think  a  man  named  Mesereau,  who 
at  that  time  had  charge  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  railway, 
a  short  stout  man;  I  gave  this  money  to  the  Commodore 
and  he  said  he  would  invest  it  in  some  way  for  me; 
I  want  to  tell  you  the  truth,  but  I  am  making  a  mistake,  because 
the  time  is  a  good  while  ago,  and  I  omitted  speaking  about  it 
when  J  was  talking  about  what  I  had;  he  had  that  money  for 
a  month,  or  six  months  or  a  year;  I  don't  know  how  long;  and 
finally  he,  got  thrown  out  of  his  wagon  one  day  going  through 
Central  Park,  so  it  appeared  in  the  paper,  and  he  was  hurt 
very  much,  and  he  was  brought  to  his  home;  the  newspapers 
were  full  of  it  that  the  Commodore  was  going  to  die,  and  all  tiiat 
kind  of  thing;  I  didn't  see  a  chance  in  the  world  if  he  died  to 
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get  mj  |2,000;  so  after  a  day  or  two  I  went  aroand  and  saw  a 
man,  he  had  a  little  office  in  Fourth  street,  in  the  rear  of  his 
house,  who  used  to  do  some  business  there  for  him,  kind  of  clerk; 
this  man  now  or  was  since  in  the  Grand  Central  depot;  I  saw  him 
there,  a  man  about  five  feet  high;  I  asked  him  about  the  Com- 
modore, etc.;  he  told  me  that  he  was  pretty  well  shook  up,  but 
was  all  right,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing;  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  recollection  of  a  deposit  I  had  made  there  with  the  CJom- 
modore  at  his  request;  he  said,  I  have;  I  asked  him  if  I  could 
get  that  money;  he  said  I  could;  and  I  think  I  got  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $6,000  for  that  |2,000;  I  didn't  get  that  money  for  a 
day  or  two,  because  he  had  invested  it  in  something;  I  don't 
knoiv  what  it  was  now,  it  had  to  be  sold  and  an  accounting  made, 
and  I  got  that  n>oney  with  a  statement,  1  think  along  abcut 
$6,000;  now,  that  was  five  or  six  months  after  Crawford  shot 
this  man  Henderson;  it  might  have  been  a  year;  I  am  simply 
giving  you  my  best  recollection  about  this  thing, 

Q.  Was  there  anything  between  this  settling  of  the  case 
between  your  polii^eman  and  Crawford  and  your  getting  this 
large  profit  on  your  $2,000?     A.  Not  a  thing  in  the  world. 

Q.  Was  the  case  settled  before  you  gave  the  Commodore  the 
money?     A.  That  I  couldn't  tell  you. 

Q.  But  it  was  after  the  shooting?  A.  It  was  after  the  shoot- 
ing; I  couldn't  tell  you  whether  it  was  before  the  settlement 
or  not. 

Q.  What   was  the  policeman's  name?     A.   Henderson. 

Q.  Is  he  on  the  force  yet?    A.  He  is  dead  long  ago. 

Q.  Then  in  addition  to  the  extreme  sum  of  $8,000,  in  addition 
to  the  house  that  you  own,  and  taking  the  $6,000  which  you 
get  from  Vanderbilt,  is  that  included  in  the  money  in  addition 
to  the  house?     A.  I  think  not. 

Q.  Or  in  addition?    A.  No;  I  think  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  mean  it  is  in  addition?     A.  Oh,  in  addition,  yes,  sir. 
By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then  he  will  say  $12,000  or  $15,000  according  to'  that?  A. 
Possibly. 

Q.  If  the  Vanderbilt  money  was  to  be  added  to  the  money 
you  had  in  excess  of  the  value  of  your  house  it  would  amount  to 
from  $12,000  to  $15,000?    A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Now,  can  jon  give  us  any  more  definite  statement  con- 
ceiiiuig  that  money,  superintendent,  or  tlie  amount  of  it  tlLan 
yoa  have?    A.  I  can  not  ; 

Q.  Did  you  have  a  bani;  account  at  the  time?  A;  I  don't 
think  so. 

Q.  Don't  you  remember?    A.  I  am  quite  sure  that  I  did  not. 

Q.  Either  savings  banli  or  deposit  bank?  A.  I  have  no  recol- 
lection of  Jiaving  any,  sir. 

Q.  With  a  cash  capital  now  of  }12,000  or  tl5,000  can  you 
explain  to  the  committee  how  that  cash  capital  developed  into 
a  sum  represented  by  nearly  $300,000?  A.  I  have  told  yoa,  sir; 
it  was  through  those  8pe(^latlon8. 

Q.  Can  you  not  give  us  something,  particularly  about  your 
first  speculation  or  first  transaction,  so  that  we  can  understand, 
at  least?  A.  I  can  tell  you  very  readily  hoTv.I  got  into  it,  if  you 
allow  me.    ■ 

Ity  Chairman  Lexow  : 

Q.  Just  give  us  the  details  as  rapidly  as  you  can?  A.  I  want 
to  say  that,  in  1891,  there  was  a  man  named  Colonel  Howard 
Wells,  wlio  was  a  colonel  in  the  army;  and  I  understood  then, 
and  do  now,  that  he  was  the  commissary  in  charge  of  New 
Orleans  when  Butler  entered  there,  and  had  charge  of  the  com- 
missary's stores  at  New  Orleans;  he  had  been  a  rich  man  and 
he  lost  his  fortune;  he  came  on  here  to  New  York;  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  he  had  lost  his  fortune,  and  he  might  have 
lost  it  in  the  Gould  properties ;  after  losing  his  fortune,  he  started 
writing  a  series  of  letters  to  Mr.  Gould  and  Mrs.  Gould,  stating 
that  he  was  dedicated  by  God  to  kill  him  for  the  la/ge  amoout 
of  destitution,  etc.,  that  he  had  brought  on  people,  and  giving 
some  of  the  properties,  the  Gould  properties,  that  he  had  lost 
his  money  in;  and  stated  that  if  he  was  not  reimbursed  that  he 
would  kill  Gould  on  sight;  there  were  a  series  of  those  letters 
sent  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould;  the  letters  did  not  appear  to 
ani.oy  Mr,  Gould;  they  did  annoy  Mrs.  Gould  very  mnch; 
so  much  so  that  there  was  a  meeting  at  their  house 
and  Mr.  Connor  was  sent  for,  Washington  E.  Connor,  who  was 
Gould's  partner  at  the  time;  Mrs.  Gould  was  very  anxions  to 
ascertain  who  that  man  was,  fearful  relative  to  her  husband; 
after  that  interview  Mr.  Connor  sent  for  me,  and  T  went  to  see 
him  at  his  house;  he  was  living  at  that  time,  I  think,  at  Porty- 
fifth  street,  between  Fifth  avenue  and  Madison  avenue;  he  ex- 
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plained  the  wlioJe  matter  to  me,  and  said  that  Mr.  Gould  wis 
indifferent  about  the  matter  to  an  extent,  but  that  the  family 
was  very  much  annoyed,  and  wanted  to  know  if  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  have  this  man  arrested;  I  pursued  the  usual  channel 
Hhat  I  would  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind;  such  a  case  as  tlmt, 
blackmail,  or  threatening  to  kill,  for  some  days,  and  was  unable 
to  locate  this  man;  1  had  a  further  interview  with  Connor,  and 
in  the  meantime  he  had  conceived  the  idea  that  they  could  trace 
who  this  man  was  through  the  stock  market,  by  giving  points 
how  to  buy  and  sell  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  them 
for  what  he  stated  he  had  lost;  the  letters  that  came  were  -all  to 
be  answered  through  the  personals  in  the  New  York  Herald; 
we  talked  it  over,  and  Mr.  Connor,  through  me,  put  a  personal 
in  the  Herald,  asking  that  this  man  should  send  a  key  to  the 
stocks  that  he  wanted  to  make  money  out  of;  he  s<int  this  kev, 
that  I  will  now  read:  it  is  dated  November  13,  1881. 

Q.  Is  that  the  original  paper  you  hold  in  your  hand?  A.  No, 
sir.  it  is  not;  it  is  a  copy  of  the  original. 

Q,  Made  at  the  time?  A.  No;  this  has  been  made  within 
three  or  four  days. 

Q.  And  what  did  you  make  it  from?  A.  From  the  newspaper 
accounts  of  that  time;  as  it  was  printed  in  all  the  newspapers 
for  a  week,  probably,  in  and  out;  he  called  Western  Union, 
''Windsor,"  and  all  that  stock  was  to  be  sent  up  for  his  people; 
there  would  be  a  personal  put  in  the  New  York  Herald,  "  Wind- 
sor, uptown;"  the  day  that  that  was  put  in  the  newspaper  there 
were  a  few  thousand  shares  of  Western  Union  sold,  and  throush 
Mr.  Connor's  knowledge  of  the  market,  through  the  knowledge 
of  the  Oould  brokers  on  the  floor,  they  were  able  to  trace  erery 
share  of  that  stock  to  the  different  offices,  and  who  the  pur- 
chasers were;  it  did  not  show  that  any  man  had-  bought  any 
large  quantity  of  that  stock;  Erie  was  called  "Spoon;"  Texas 
Pacific,  "White;"  Manhattan  Elevated,  "Salvation;"  Northern 
Pacific,  "  Common  Wheat;"  Northern  Pacific  preferred, 
"  Cohen;"  Lake  Shore,  "  Exchange;"  Pacific  Mail, 
"Concord;"  now  if  there  was  a  personal  put  in  the 
paper,  we  will  say  for  "  Oon-nil  Downtown  "  he  knew  that  that 
day  that  he  could  go  and  sell  Pacific  Mail,  and  it  would  be  a 
sure  thing  for  it  to  go  down,  and  it  did  go  down;  there  not  one 
of  them  ciphers  there  in  that  key  that  I  haven't  put  in  the  news- 
papers, and  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  the  market  has  not 
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either  went  up  or  down  on  that  day;  that  koowledge  that  I  had 
toe  three  months,  or  for  two  months,  if  I  was  a  dishonest  man 
I  could  have  made  |500,000  out  of  it;  I  could  have  used  that  key; 
I  could  have  took  two  or  three  men  and  sent  them  to  different 
cities,  oj-  right  here  in  New  York,  and  had  them  bought  two 
or  three  thousand  stocks  on  that,  either  up  or  down,  I  had  a 
sure  thing,  there  was  no  chance  in  the  world  for  me  to  loose; 
that  is  the  only  sure  thing  I  ever  had  in  my  life;  but  I  didn't 
do  it,  of  course,  I  only  say  that;  now,  that  ran  along  for  some 
two  or  three  months,  and  at  no  time  during  that  period  of 
time  was  Connor,  or  his  associates  in  the  board,  able  to  trace 
any  large  quantity  of  stock  to  any  one  man,  because  if  they 
had  they  might  assume  that  was  the  man,  and  followed  him  up 
and  got  his  handwriting,  as  we  had  a  lot  «*f  hl^  letters,  ■ 
because  at  that  time  Mr,  Gould  had  Mr.  James,  who  was  post- 
master-general to  have  Mr.  Pierson  give  Mr.  Connor  and  myself 
all  his  letters,  and  in  running  them  over  we  could  pick  out  his 
letters  immediately,,  because  it  was  a  long  scrawling  hand 
that  could  be  detected  in  a  second;  now,  Connor  had  partially 
given  up,  and  myself  too,  this  fellow;  I  had  went  over  these 
letters  probably  150  times  in  the  oflBce,  and  tiiere  was  one  night 
I  was  going  over  them  again,  for  I  don't  know,  probably  the 
fortieth  or  fiftieth  time;  and  for  the  first  time  I  discovered  that 
every  letter  that  was  sent  to  Mr.  Gould  was  posted  in  station 
E;  station  E  has  a  boundary  I  think  from  Fourteenth  street 
to  Forty-second  street,  from  Fifth  avenue  to  the  North  river; 
I  immediately  had  a  diagram  made  of  station  E,  and  I  found  that 
there  were  102  letter-boxes  into  it;  I  took  the  streets  north  and 
soi'th  and  east  and  west,  placed  the  letter-boses  on  the  corners 
where  tbey  belonged,  and  there  I  had  station  E,  and  concluded 
that  we  ronld  carry  out  a  scheme  tbat  I  liad  formulated  in  my 
liead  that  night  going  home,  that  we  could  get  that  fellow  in 
one  day;  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Connor  the  next  night  and  talked 
to  him  about  it,  and  told  him  that  if  we  could  get  the  post- 
master-general, or  the  postmaster  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Pierson,  on  Sunday  to  give  us  100  letter-carriers  by  laying 
for  them— he  paying  for  them — that  I  was  satisfied  we  could 
get  that  man  on  Sunday,  in  one  day;  he  asked  me  how;  I  said, 
well,  I  will  put  a  long  personal  in  the  Herald  on  Saturday 
night  upbraiding  this  man  for  giving  away  the  information 
that  we  give  him,  or  that  Mr.  Gould  is  giving  him.  he  thought 
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it  was  comio^  from  Mr.  Gbuld,  to  otliei'  persons  fou  the  purpose 
of  making  money;  the  moment  he  would  read  that  personal 
it  is  the  most  natural  thiny  in  the  world  that  he  would  hasten 
to  write  a  letter  to  Mr.  Gould  on  Sunday  as&ui'ing  him  that  be 
would  not  give  that  information  away  to  anybody  else,  that  he 
was  simply  utilizing  it  for  his  own  benefit;  Mr.  Connor  thought 
well  of  it,  thought  it  was  a  feasible  and  practicable  thing,  and 
he  made  arrangements  to  get  those  letter-carriers  on  Sunday, 
as  it  was  an  off  day;  I  then  perfected  a  system — 

Q,  Now,  superintendent,  pardon  me,  while  of  course  this  is 
extremely  interesting,  our  time  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  I  have 
a  series  of  questions;  I  would  like  that  you  would  get  to  the 
point  of  your  first  investment  with  Mr,  Gould,  get  to  that  point, 
if  you  please?  A.  My  first  investment  with  Mr,  Gould  was  a 
short  time  after  that,  after  this  man  was  arrested  and  was  put 
under  bail,  and  Mr,  Gould  went  to  the  Tombs  and  made  a  com- 
plaint against  him;  Mr.  Gould  sent  for  me  and  I  went  to  his  house, 
he  wanted  to  make  me  a  present  of  a  largQ  sum  of  money,  which 
I  declined  to  take,  he  was  very  much  astonished  but  I  declined 
to  take  it  just  the  same;  in  a  short  time  after  that  in  his  oflSce 
he  told  me  he  was  going  to  buy  me  some  stock, 
didn't  tell  me  what  it  was;  I  asked  him  about  putting 
up  a  margin,  etc.;  well,  he  said,  "  He  didn't  think 
it  was  necessary;"  I  told  him  I  would  rather  do  it,  that  I  had 
the  money;  he  said,  "All  right,"  and  I  gave  Mr.  Gould  $10,000; 
he  operated  in  stocks  for  me  whenever  he  went  into  an  opera- 
tion himself,  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  profits  that  accrued 
from  them  until  the  time  he  died,  which  was  about  $185,000. 

Q.  Well,  that  $10,000  that  you  gave  Mr,  Gould  at  the  com- 
mencement, did  you  draw  that  from  bank?  A.  No;  I  don't 
beliete  I  ever  had  a  bank  account  at  the  time, 

Q.  Where  had  you  the  $10,000?  A-  Well,  I  don't  know,  I 
couldn't  tell  you;  I  don't  believe  I  had  it  in  the  bank. 

Q.  Had  vou  it  in  your  hous^,  had  you  it  in  safe  keeping  in 
any  place?  A,  One  moment,  let  me  try  to  get  at  it  Mr.  Goff; 
1  couldn't  tell  you  truthfully  where  I  had  it. 

Q.  It  is  not  so  long  ago  superintendent?  A-  No;  it  is  only 
14  years  ago.  — 

Q.  Ten  thousand  dollars  is  quite  a  large  sum  of  money?  A. 
Yes;  but  where  ever  T  had  it  you  can  bet  I  was  taking  good  care 
of  it. 
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ti-  1  haven't  any  doubt  about  that;  can  you  not  tell  as  where 
you  had  it?  A.  For  the  moment  I  can  not;  I  will  tell  yon  as  I 
go  along  if  I  think  of  it. 

Q.  It  was  not  in  bank?  A,  I  don't  saj  iH  was  not  in  bank; 
I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  Was  it  iu  the  keeping  of  your  wife?  A.  That  I  doo't 
know, 

Q.  Was  it  in  the  keeping  of  your  friend?  A.  I  can  not  answer 
•the  question  truthfully. 

<}.  Has  it  escaped  your  memory  for  the  time  being?  A.  Yen, 
sir;  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  going  along. 

Q.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  your  memory  would  fail  npon 
such  an  important  point  as  that,  as  to  where  that  $10,000  was? 
A.  No;  it  is  not  remarkable;  I  have  to  think  of  so  many  things, 
and  I  travel  along  so  quick,  and  it  wouldn't  be  remarkable;  but 
as  I  go  along  I  will  try  and  tiiink  of  it  and  tell  you. 

Q,  We  will  try  and  get  at  that  later;  we  have  it  then  that 
from  that  flO,000  that  you  first  gave  Mr,  Gould  there  flowed 
to  you  a  profit  of  about  $185,000?     A.  Possibly,  yes, 

Q.  And  did  that  include  the  additional  $40,000  that  Mr. 
fjeorge  Gould  has  made  since  his  father's  death?  A.  No;  that 
IS  in  addition  to  that. 

Q.  Now,  did  you  ever  invest  money  with  any  other  person  to 
apply  to  the  purchase  of  stocks  on  margin  except  with  Mr. 
Gould?     A.  Yes,  sir- 

Q,  Will  you  t«ll  us  with  whom?  A,  Is  that  abeolntely 
necessary;  now,  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  in  my  position  I  have 
been  brought  in  contact  with  a  great  many  people,  some  of 
them  are  large  operators  and  large  investors  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket; sometimes  business  of  a  private  nature  where  they  have 
been  benefited,  I  mean  where  there  has  been  blackmailing  letters 
and  things  like  that  sent  to  them,  and  where  the  ends  of  justice 
have  been  better  served  where  they  would  refuse  to  make  a 
complaint,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  they  have  from  time 
to  time  advised  and  bought  me  stocks  which  I  have  made 
money  out  of. 

Q.  In  otlier  words  that  you  have  had  by  reason  of  your 
position  as  inspector  of  police,  chief  of  the  detective  department, 
<^portnnities  for  winning  the  confidence  or  gratitude  of  men  to 
whom  you  had  rendered  service  in  the  nature  indicatjd?  A. 
Y&B  can  put  it  in  that  way,  yes,  sir. 
L.  716 
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Q.  You  ivojild  not  hav<'  had  the  opportuulties  were  jou  not  in 
that  position?     A.  No,   sir;   I  would  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  mean,  superintendent,  that  you  were  first  broiii;!it 
in  relation  with  them  by  reason  of  your  official  posllion?  A. 
Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  that  afterward  culminated  in  personal  friendship? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Was  your  office,  as  chief  of  the  detective  bureau  of  New 
York,  placed  at  the  service  of  these  persons?  A.  No,  sir;  it 
was  not.  ' 

Q.  Theu  how  did  you  win  their  confidence?  A.  As  I  say,  in 
many  cases  those  people  have  had  trouble  by  people  attempt- 
ing to  blackmail  them  and  doing  many  other  things,  and  in  that 
way  I  have  been  called  in  to  it;  my  official  position,  so  far  as 
that  is  coneernod,  was  placed  at  their  disposal  for  the  piiri>ose 
of  protecting  their  properly  and  their  business  in  and  about 
the  vicinity  where  it  was  conducted, 

Q.  But  it  was  your  duty,  apart  from  all  considerations  of 
future  profit,  to  protect  that  property?  A.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  did 
it  very  thoroughly,  too. 

Q.  But  were  you  moved  to  protect  that  property  by  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  friendship  and  gratitude  of  the  powerful  people 
in  connection  with  the  stock  market?  A.  No,  sir;  I  was  glad 
to  have  their  friendship  and  gratitude,  but  my  first — it  was  my 
duty  first  to  do  it. 

Q.  Is  it  not  strange,  supeHutendent,  that  in  these  various 
matters  where  you  simply  performed  your  duty  as  a  public 
officer  for  the  protection  of  personal  property  that  such  remark- 
able results  should  have  followed?  A.  They  did  not  follow  for 
the  protection  of  property  by  any  means. 

Q.  But  these  successful  sijeculations  were  not  the  result  of 
your  own  judgment?  A.  The  result  of  my  own  judgmer.t — 
I  never  bought  a  sQiare  of  stock  in  my  life  on  my  own  judgment 
that  T  didn't  lose  all  I  put  up,  on  my  own  judgment. 

Q.  As  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  firms  in  Wall  street 
in  whose  offico  you  losf  considerable  money?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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Q.  Tal«i  for  instanee  the  firm  of  DeMoft?  A.  DeMott  and 
Durant? 

Q.  Yes?    A.  I  lost  money  there.    • 

Q.  You  dropped  considerable  money  there?  A,  Well,  t  lest 
there  some  little  money,  and  they  lost  the  rest  on  a  guarantee; 
T  had  some  stock  there  and  I  wanted  to  sell  it  out;  John  DeMott 
wrote  out  a  guarantee  for  me  to  guarantee  the  stock;  he  wouldn't 
sell  it  without  I  ordered  him  to  sell  it;  the  guarantee  I  kept,  and 
when  that  house  failed  DeMott  came  to  me  when  they  were  sett- 
ling up  and  I  give  him  his  guarantee;  it  was  not  worth  two  cents. 

Q,  But  it  has  been  claimed  by  DeMott  that  you  owed  him 
money  on  that  guarantee?     A.  Nei'er. 

Q.  Have  you  never  been  sued  by  him?     A.  No. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  never  invested  in  stocks  on  your  owu 
responsiliility,  as  a  result  of  your  own  judgment,  that  you  did 
not  lose?  A.  I  never  invested  $1  in  stocks  in  my  life,  on  my 
own  responsibility,  or  on  the  usual  tips  of  good  things  that  you 
hoar  amongst  men,  that  I  didn't  lose  money;  anything  that  was 
a  good  thing  that  everybody  had  that  I  ever  got  into  I  lost  money 
on  it. 

Q.  So  that  we  have  it,  superintendent,  that  the  extraordinary 
good  fortune  that  has  followed  you  in  the  stock  market  is 
slightly  due  to  the  protection,  care  and  judgment  of  your  influ- 
ential friends?    A.   Nothing  else  in   the  world. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  are  worth  altogether,  super- 
intendent?   A.  Now? 

Q.  Yes?     A.  Well,  what  did  you  figure  that  up—  $192,000. 

Q.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand,  that  is  in  real  estate 
olone?  A.  Yes;  that  feal  estate  is  worth  now  a  great  deal  more 
money  than  it  was  when  I  bought  it;  now,  you  will  get  me  in  a 
position  where  you  will  have  a  Jot  of  people  running  after  me 
to  get  my  views;  that  piece  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Four- 
teenth street  and  Seventh  avenue  I  was  offered  $105,000  for  it. 

Q.  In  addition  to  your  real  estate  are  you  worth  money  in 
pei-sonal  property  such  as  money  securities,  stocks?  A.  I  have 
got  a  lot  of  stock. 

Q.  Ofyourown?  A.  Well,  lam  dealing  in  stocks  all  the  time; 
I  don't  believe  in  five  years  that  I  have  ever  been  out  of  the 
stock  market;  and  as  T  sit  here  right  now  I  have  got  $5,400  shares 
of  stock. 

Q,  .\t  the  present  time?     A.  Yes,  sir,  , 
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Q.  Is  your  property  outright,  or  simply  on  margin?  A.  Some 
on  mai^n,  and  some  I  own;  every  tarn  of  the  wheel  means 
?5,400  up  or  down. 

Q.  To  you?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  You  must  keep  a  pretty  close  lookout  on  the  stock  market, 
keep  a  pretty  close  watch?  A.  I  don't  do  it;  I  have  good  friends 
and  i,ice  people  who  do  it  tor  me;  T  liaven't  the  time  to  do  it 
myself;  there's  many  things  in  that  line  get  wrong  and  they 
straighten  it  out.   ■' 

Q.  With  regard  to  these  matters,  where  you  rendered  service, 
as  you  say,  as  well  as  performing  your  duty  to  these  people,  in 
the  case  of  annoying  letters,  attempts  of  blackmail,  etc.,  were 
these  offenses  stifled  or  compounded?    A.  No. 

Q.  Were  they   prosecuted?     A.  No. 

Q,  What  disposition  was  made  of  them?  A.  They  were  cases 
that  when  they  found  that  these  people  were  willing  to  make  a 
complaint  against  them  the  annoyance  ceased;  they  never  were 
officially  brought  before  any  court,  or  ofBcially  brought  before 

Q.  I  know;  hut  is  it  not  a  fact,  superintendent,  that  as  soon 
as  these  offending  persons  found  out  that  Inspector  Byrnes  was 
employed  or  was  interested,  particularly  interested,  I  U3»  that 
term  in  its  broadest  sense,  on  the  part  of  these  people  that  they 
sough*  to  blackmail,  was  not  that  an  element  in  their  desist- 
ing? A.  Yes;  well,  if  a  case  reached  that,  and  where  I  inter- 
fered in  it,  or  arrested  a  man  and  brought  him  to  the  office  acd 
charged  him  with  that,  the  complainant  positively  declining  to 
make  a  complaint,  why  the  man  was  discharged  as  he  shoold  be; 
no  man  can  be  brought  to  court  without  having  a  complainant, 
without  the  officer  can  make  a  complaint  against  him  himself. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  Nordlinger?     A.  1  don't  recall  the  name. 

Q.  Well,  he  was  the  editor  of  the  Herald  —  financial  reporter? 
A'.  I  don't  recall  him. 

Q-  ne  claims  that  you  drove  him  ont  of  the  State?  A.  I  don't 
recall  him;  if  I  did  he  certainly  deserved  it;  I  don't  recall  the 
case. 

Q.  Superintendent,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  you  are  worth 
now  in  personal  property,  including  stocks,  bonds,  securities, 
mortgages,  if  you  have  any,  as  well  as  household  effects?  A.  I 
don't  think  that  is  a  proper  question. 

Q.  Why,  superintendent?  A,  You  have  got  there  pretty  near 
what  I  am  worth;  you  don't  want  me  to  give  you  the  interest 
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that  I  have  got  in  these  etocke  that  I  speak  of,  do  you;  you  dont 
want  me  to  give  you  the  names  of  the  stocks, 

Q.  Why  do  you  decline  to  give  the  names  of  the  stocks?  A.  I 
decline  for  various  reasons;  if,  in  the  first  place,  I  was  to  ^ve 
you  the  names  of  these  stocks  there  are  250  people,  20  out  of 
the  250  would  go  down  on  Monday  and  try  to  tuy  stocks  like 
them,  and  probably  lose  money  on  them;  now,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  counsel  that  I  will  be  very  glad  to  give  the  committee  and 
yourself  the  names  of  these  stocks  when  I  get  through  here, 
or  any  time  you  like;  be  very  glad  to  do  it. 

Q.  Then  I  suppose  that  jou  take  it  that  there  are  a  great 
many  people  who  realize  the  extraordinary  fortune  that  has  fol- 
lowed you  and  your  stock  speculations,  would  go  and  do  like- 
wise?    A,  It  is  not  necessary  to  put  it  that  way,  I  don't  thlni. 

Q.  Is  that  one  of  the  reasons?  A.  No;  the  reason  is  just  what 
I  say;  I  am  quite  sure  that  they  would  do  it;  and  I. don't  want  to 
see  anybody  lose  any  money  at  this  time;  I  think  it  is  a  bad  time 
to  buy  stocks. 

Q.  You  are  willing  to  give  us  the  name  of  the  stocks?  A. 
Yes,  sir;  certainly,  would  be  glad  to  do  it;  I  know  the  com- 
mittee and  counsel  would  not  go  down  there  and  buy  them, 

Mr.  Goff. —  I  can  not  help,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  repeat  the 
conversation  of  Colonel  Fellows,  who  is  an  authority  on  Jinan- 
cial  matters,  that  the  reason  why  the  superintendent  offers  to 
give  the  committee  and  counsel  the  names  of  the  stock,  is  that 
they  have  no  money, 

Q,  We  will  pass  by  the  stock  matter  for  the  present;  I  ask 
you,  can  you  give  us  an  estimate  of  what  you  are  worth  all 
together  in  aggregate  figures?  A,  Now,  you  mate  that  real 
estate  |292,500. 

Senator  O'Connor, —  You  mean  that  question  to  include  what 
he  considers  the  increased  value  of  his  Investments  and  real 
estate  ? 

Mr.  Goff.— Yes. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  What  you  deem  yourself  worth  at 
present. 

The  Witness, —  I  will  tell  you  what  I  was  offered  for  it. 
That  piece  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Seventh  avenue  and 
Fourteenth  street  I  was  offered  ?105,000  for  it  as  an  investment 
in  this  way:  I  never  was  in  that  house  in  my  life  but  once 
and  that  was  immediately  after  it  was  bought;  it  was  put  in 
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the  hands  of  an  agent,  he  let  it  for  20  years,  and,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  man  who  hired  it  spent  about  $25,000  on  it,  because 
he  rebuilt  it  and  beautified  it  from  the  cellar;  he  baa  got  a  lease 
for  20  years;  that  lease  for  the  first  five  years  is  f6,000  a  year, 
and  for  the  other  15  it  is  $7,000  a  year,  and  if  the  taxes  is  ever 
more  than  $500  be  has  got  to  pay  them ;  that  would  be  a  good 
'  investment  for  $150,000  for  a  man  who  had  plenty  of  money 
to  invest;  that  would  be  a  5  per  cent,  investment;  that  is  why 
he  wanted  to  buy  it. 

Q.  What  we  are  interested  in  now  if  you  can  give  ns  it,  is, 
just  what  you  are  worth  to-day  as  you  stand?  A.  Outside  of 
that  real  estate? 

Q.  Outside  of  the  real  estate?  A.  Twenty-flve  thousand  dol- 
lars to  $30,0000. 

Q.  Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  $30,000?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  dofs  that  include  the  stocks  that  you  are  carrying? 
A.  Well,  it  will  include  all  except  what  I  am  carrying  on  a 
margin;  I  ara  carrying  a  good  many  of  them  on  margin. 

Q.  Does  it  include  your  deposits  on  the  stock  that  you  are 
tarrying  on  a  margin?  A.  Yes;  T  can  not  get  that  accurate 
though  noway  in  the  world. 

Q.  Does  that  include  any  money  that  you  have  on  deposit  in 
any  trust  company  or  in  any  bank?  A.  I  have  no  money  in  any 
banking-house. 

Q.  Or  trust  company?     A.  No. 

Q.  Any  trust  certificates?  A.  I  have  got  $6,000  in  a  broker's 
office  down  town  where  I  sold  some  stocks  a  little  while  ago, 
a  little  over  $6,000. 

Q,  Is  that  the  only  place  you  have  money  on  deposit?  A. 
That  is  all,  where  it  is  free  and  clear,  where  I  could  go  and  get 
it  within  an  hour. 

Q.  In  asking  you  that  question  I  assume  such  property  as 
Mrs.  Byrnes  may  have  in  her  name?     A.  She  has  no  property. 

Q.  I  mean  personal  property,  money?  A.  She  hasn't  got  any 
money  I  know;  anything  that  I've  got  she's  got,  and  anything 
she's  got  I've  got,  and  I've  got  it  all,  in  one  way. 

Q.  Will  you  say  that  in  real  and  personal  property  to-day 
you  are  worth  $350,000?  A.  No  — yes  I  will,  $350,000  — yH 
fully  that. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 
Q,  That   includes  the   increased   value   put   upon   your   real 
estate?     A.  Yes. 
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By  Mr.  GofE: 

Q.  Now,  supei-intendent,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  ask  you  questions 
already  raised  in  the  course  of  investigation,  h&ve  there 
been  any  of  these  persons  who  have  requited  your  services 
in  the  way  of  stock  investments  had  the  benefit  of  your  aid  or 
services  in  getting  rid  of  unpleasant  persons,  and  particularly 
females?  A.  I  think  not,  sir;  1  can  not  recall  a  case  of  that 
kind- 

Q,  Since  you  have  been  superintendent  of  police  what  efforts 
have  you  made,  if  any,  to  break  up  the  system  of  blackmail  and 
corruption  that  liaa  been  sworn  to  have  existed  in  the  depart- 
ment? A.  When  I  was  appointed  superintendent  of  police  — 
I  have  the  right  under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  depart- 
ment, under  the  law  the  board  of  police  issues  all  orders  to  the 
t-uperintendent,  and  through  him  to  the  force— I  have  the  right 
io  issue  special  orders  that  do  not  conflict  with  any  orders  or 
rules  and  regulations  that  they  may  make;  I  am  absolutely  sub- 
servient to  them;  there  is  a  rule  in  our  department  that  requires 
captains  of  police  to  report  quarterly  the  number  of  houses  of 
prostitution  and  assignation  and  gamblig  houses,  etc.,  in  their 
respective  precincts;  when  I  took  command  there  was  a  num- 
ber, that  I  can  give  you  later  on,  of  houses  of  that  character 
reported;  that  is  the  only  information  that  came  to  the  super- 
iutendent  of  police;  I  issued  orders  that  the  captains  of  the 
vai'iouB  precincts,  on  the  Thursday,  I  think,  of  each  week,  should 
report  to  me  the  general  condition  of  their  precinct  relative  to 
the  uniform  enforcement  of  law,  whetiier  there  was  any  houses 
of  prostitution,  assignation,  gambling-houses,  policy  offices, 
places  known  as  dives,  etc.,  in  their  precinct,  and  if  so,  what 
efforts  they  had  taken  to  suppress  them;  T  issued  a  similar  order 
to  the  inspectors  of  police  in  charge  of  the  several  districts, 
directing  them  to  make  such  report  to  me,  and  asking  them  for 
the  uniform  enforcement  of  that  in  their  respective  districts; 
that  had  a  tendency  of  itself  of  getting  me  into  an  intelligent 
position,  and,  if  tlie  reports  were  true,  of  the  general  conditions 
of  the  city;  the  reports  were  made,  and  have  been  made  right 
along  from  then  up  until  now;  the  result  of  that  was  that  it 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  large  number  of  those  people  in  various 
parts  of  the  city,  and  drove  them  probably  from  plying  their 
vocation  as  they  had  been  heretofore;  for  the  two  years  and 
eight  or  nine  months  before  I  became  superintendent  of  police 
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I  think  there  were  500  houses  of  prostitution  arrested  in  New 
York;  I  was  responsible  for  a  great  many  of  them  myself, 
because  !•  was  acting  superintendent  of  police  for  a  short  time 
while  the  superintendent  was  sick;  during  the  same  period 
of  time  since  I  have  been  superintendent  of  police  there  hare 
been  three  times  as  many  arrested  with  over  3,000  persons  in 
them,  and  I  want  to  say  here,  for  12  years  previous  to  me  being 
made  Buperintendent  of  police,  for  10  years  previous  to  April 
12,  1892,  I  was  entirely  elminated  from  the  police  department, 
BO  far  as  its  discipline  was  concerned,  or  so  far  as  that  class  of 
crime  was  concerned;  the  bureau  that  I  liad  charge  of  for  that 
12  years,  their  efforts  were  directed  in  another  and  a  different 
channel;  there  wei'e  captains  of  precincts  and  inspectors  of 
districts,  and  superintendent  of  policy,  and  I.  absolutely  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  department  except  from 
April,  1892,  up  until  date. 

Q.  Was  not  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  arrested  for 
keeping  disorderly-houses,  since  you  have  been  superintendeait, 
largely  due  to  the  activity  of  Dr.  Parkhurst's  society?  A.  They 
were  a  good  auxiliary,  yes;  I  want  to  ^ve  Dr.  Parkhnrst  all 
the  credit  I  can,  although  he  is  just  pounding  me  every  time  he 
gets  a  chance. 

Q.  Well,  Superintendent  Byrnes,  hut  for  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst  and  his  society,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  these  things 
would  have  gone  along  in  the  same  way?  A.  Dr.  Parkhurst 
created  a  public  sentiment  here  that  it  would  have  been  a 
physical  impossibility  to  bring  about  the  state  of  affairs  that 
there  is  here  to-day  if  that  public  sentiment  had  not  been 
manufactured;  now,  when  I — pardon  me — 

Q.  Proceed?  A.  When  I  became  superintendent  of  police, 
I  believed  there  was  corruption  in  our  department;  oar  depart- 
ment was  honeycombed  from  top  to  bottom  in  very  many  ways, 
instead  of  the  patrol  force  of  our  department  having  an 
incentive  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  either  in  the  day  or  night, 
taking  their  life  in  their  hands,  or  anything  else,  to  discharge 
the  duty  in  hopes  of  reward —  that  thing  had  all  left  our  depart- 
ment; tlie  only  incentive  — that  I  have  told  the  board  of  police 
over  my  own  signature  more  than  once — ^the  way  in  our  depart- 
ment was  this,  the  men  in  our  department  believed  they  had  to 
pay  for  their  position  or  get  It  through  some  private  political 
preference,  and  that  was  the  only  way  they  conld  be  promoted; 
there  was  no  incentive. 
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Q.  Mo  proiuotioii'  on  merit?    A.  Merit  had  nothiDg  to  do  witli 
it;  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration;  the  ranlt  and  file  thought 
bo;  the  patrol  force  thought  eoj  there  is  not  anything  on  earth 
that  the  patrol  department  would  do  in  the  defense  of  life 
and  property  if  they  were  properly  handled;  nothing  on  earth; 
they  have  heen  tested  100  times,  under  all  circumstances;  hut 
there  is  no  incentive;  I  had  that  feeling  when  I  was  made 
superintendent  of  police;  I  tried  every  way  in  the  world  that  I 
could  for  the  purpose  of  getting  evidence  to  prove  that;  I  conld 
not  get  such  evidence  as  was  positive;  if  I  did  get  some  that 
■was  positive  I  hrought  him  before  the  hoard  of  police;  they 
would  be  discredited;  they  would  not  be  believed;  or  when  they 
■  were  corroborated,  if  I  took  them  before  Col.  Fellows  he  would 
not  believe  them;  if  I  took  them  before  the  grand  jury,  the 
disreputable   women,  "who    said    she   gave   a   policeman   $100, 
the   grand   jury   would   not   believe   her   two  years  ago,   they 
would  say,  where  is  your  corroboration;  and  the  public  sentl-" 
ment  that  has  been  manufactured  during  the  last  two  years 
makes  it  possible  for  those  people  to  come  and  tell  the  truth; 
if  they  do  do  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  public  backing 
behind  them;  now  from  my  knowledge  of  disreputable  people, 
when  I  found  that  I  could  not  get  that  evidence  I  made  up  my 
mind  I  would  make  it  possible  to  get  the  thing  some  way,  and 
I  put  this  committee  in  a  position'  to  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  get  that  evidence;  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  ask  the  police 
oomraissionera  to  transfer  the  different  captains  in  New  York; 
they  did  so;  I  insisted  on  the  captains  in  a  few  of  the  precincts, 
the  Eleventh,  the  Nineteenth,  the  Fifteenth,  the  Fourteenth  and 
the  Twenty -second;  I  mentioned  these  particularly  because  in 
those  particular  precincts  those  people  were  more  particularly 
located;    I   insisted    upon    their   arresting    them;     when   they 
got  fired  of  doing  it,  or  I  could  not  get  it  done,  I  had  the  captain 
transferred   and   got  another   one  there;   the   result  was  ttey 
were  driven  from  pillar  to  post;  if  it  is  true  money  was  taken, 
the  next  man  came  in  and  arrested  them ;  and  it  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  how  long  that  will  last;  you  take  a  lot  of  people  in  a 
disreputable  business,  if  they  can  carry  on  that  business  witE- 
out  paying  for  it  they  will  do  it,  if  they  can  not  carry  on  that 
business  without  paying  for  it  they  will  pay  for  it  so  long  as 
they  are  protected;  tfiey  arrested  those  people,  and  that  hiak 
L.  717  1 
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made  —  and  probably  with  the  public  senliment  fhat  is  attribut- 
able to  Dr.  Pai'khurst  more  than  any  other  person — it  has  made 
it  possible  to  bring  about  the  present  state  of  afEairs  to-day; 
this  committee  had  the  benefit  of  another  lot  of  influences;  Hhej 
imve  had  the  district  attorney,  who  has  come  into  this  court  oo 
one  or  two  occasions  and  stated  that  in  every  way  he  could  fur- 
ther the  committee  and  protect  the  people  he  would 
■do  it;  judges  ou  the  bench  have  sent  to  the  prison 
where  women  have  been  charged  with  crime  and  brought 
them  before  them  and  discharged  them,  provided  they 
would  come  here  and  testify ;  those  things  all  had 
the  tendency  of  bringing' about  these  state  of  affairs;  'thereisna 
one  man  that  could  bring  it  about;  Tcouldnot  bring  it  about,  but 
had  been  a  factor,  one  of  the  strong  factors,  in  bringing  it  about,  ■ 
because  if  I  had  not  driven  these  people  from  place  to  place, 
from  house  to  house,  where  they  became  despondent  after  giving 
up  their  money,  if  it  is  true  they  did  give  it  up,  they  were 
willing  to  tell;  and  I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee to  this;  as  I  read  it  in  the  newspaper,  there  has  not  a  wit- 
ness presented  themselves  on  this  stand  and  testified  they  gave 
money  to  a  police  officer,  no  mai:ter  what  his  rank  was,  for  pro- 
tection, that  did  not  do  it  because  they  were  driven  from  place 
to  place,  because  their  money  was  taken  away  from  them,  and 
they  were  arrested  afterward,  and  drove  out  of  it;  I  did  that;  I 
am  responsible  for  that;  and  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  of 
thieves,  that  it  is  the  only  way  that  can  be  done  through  a  state 
of  facts  of  that  kind. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken  in  a  few  of  your  statements?  A.  If  I 
am  mistaken,  Mr,  Goff,  it  is  an  honest  mistake. 

Q.  Well,  first,  you  are  mistaken  with  regard  to  the  judge  dis- 
charging a  prisoner  on  condition  that  she  should  come  here  and 
testify;  the  discharge  was  made  after  she  testified?  A.  No,  sir; 
this  woman  was  in  the  Tombs,  charged  with  an  offense,  and 
Judge  Martine  sent  for  her  and  discharged  her. 

Q.  You  are  mistaken ;  we  brought  down  that  woman  from  the 
Tombs;  she  was  in  charge  of  a  keeper  when  she  testified — I/ena 
Cohen— and  on  the  suggestion  of  this  committee,  sending  one 
of  its  counsel  to  the  district  attorney,  this  woman  having  lain  so 
long  in  the  Tombs,  and  she  being  friendless  and  poor;  some 
months  she  had  lain  in  the  Tombs,  and  when  the  matter  waa 
brought  up  to  the  attentfon  of  the  district  attorney,  the  distriot 
attorney,  in  consideration  of  her  helpless  condition  and  the  im- 
prisomient  ?he  had  already  suffered,  recommended  her  dischaftfs 
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by  Judge  Manime?  A.  It  is  oDe  and  the  same  thing;  that  wai 
an  incentive;  one  of  the  many  things  that  went  to  make  up  this 
case;  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  helped  to  do  it 

Q.  You  are  niisiiiken  when  you  say  that  no  person  has  gone  on 
this  stand  and  teslified  to  haying  paid  the  police  officers  money, 
,  unless  that  peieon  was  drlTcn  from  place  to  place;  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  princijia!  witnesses  to  that  hlackmail  have  been 
women  who  were  in  their  houses  undisturbed  far  years?  A. 
.Then  their  business  was  entirely  prohibited  and  discontiuned  by 
the  police  itnno\uuce  given  them  in  that  partioiilae  loaation'  I 
have  never  been  in  this  room  but  once  before;  what  I  say  waa 
taken  from  reading  the  newspapers. 

Q.  1  will  take  the  case  of  Katie  Schubert,  that  she  had  con- 
tinued undisturbed;  I  will  take  the  case  of  Hboda  Sanford,  and 
she  had  continued  her  bnsiness  undisturbed;  I  will  take  the  busi- 
ness of  Breen,  who  was  undisturbed?  A.  You  are  mistaken 
about  his  not  being  undisturbed, 

Q.  1  take  Mrs.  Hermann  again,  that  made  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  ran  three  houses  in  the  Fifteenth;  her  businees  waa 
never  disturbed?     A.  No. 

Q.  She  was  never  raided  or  arrested,  except  once  and  then  the 
complaint  was  not  pressed?  A.  Didn't  she  run  away;  that  la, 
■when  they  wanted  to  get  her  away;  the  statement — 

Q.  Kow,  superintendent,  in  relation  to  the  portion  of  your 
statement  I  wish  to  ask  you,  if  you  did  not  know  of  this  charge, 
or  presentment  at  least,  to  the  grand  jury,  and  this  question  was 
called  to  your  attention?  Mr.  Moss,  please  read  it,  that  la«t 
paragraph.    ' 

Mr.  Moss. —  "  Circumstances  of  testimony  offered  have  tended 
to  show  financial  considerations,  in  some  cases,  for  lax  admin- 
istration. Indeed,  the  publicity  with  which  the  law  ia 
violated  and  the  immunity  from  arrest  enjoyed  by  the 
brejiker  is  inconsistent  with  any  other  theory.  It  is  obvious 
that  when  a  confession  by  a  lawbreaker  of  payment  for  protec- 
tion will  subject  him  to  penalties  not  only  for  his  acknowledged 
crime,  but  also  for  bribe  giving,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  col- 
lect trustworthy  evidence  in  direct  proof  of  such  charges." 
That  is  not  the  paragraph.  Here  it  is.  "The  present  situation 
certainly  warrants  the  condemnation  of  the  police  department 
in  the  matters  above  mentioned.  The  force  is  paid  liberally 
for  the  work  of  enfordjig  the  law.     They  do  enforce  the  law 
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in  many  respects  in  a  superior  rfianner,  but  if  they  be  permitted 

to  discriminate  in  favor  of  certain  forms  of  crime  for  reasons 
well  knoAvn  to  themselves,  tiiere  is  no  telling  where  the  same 
course  will  leart  Ihem  to,  or  leave  the  interests  of  our  city.'" 
That  is  the  presentment  from  the  grand  jury  in  March,  1892. 

The  Witness.— I  nnderstand  that  presentment.  I  have  read 
it  frequently.  i 

Q.  Now,  having  that  presentment  in  your  mind,  when  you  tooli 
possession  of  the  ofiice  of  superintendent  of  police,  what,I  would 
like  to  aslt  you  is,  what  were  the  specific  efforts  you  made,  if 
any,  to  correct  the  evils  complained  of  by  the  grand  jury?  A. 
I  just  stated  the  efforts  I  made. 

Q.  You  have  read  that,  "They  are  either  incompetent  to  do 
what  is  frequently  done  by  private  individuals  with  imperfect 
facilities  for  sucli  work,  or  else  there  exists  reasons  and  motives 
for  such  action  which  are  illegal  and  corrupt;  the  general  effici- 
ency of  the  department  is  so  great  that  it  is  our  belief  that  the 
latter  suggestion  is  the  explanation  of  the  peculiar  inactivity;" 
that  is  the  corruption;  now,  superintendent,  having  that  pre- 
sentment before  you  when  you  came  into  the  ofQce  of  the  super- 
intendent of  police,  what  did  you  do,  if  anything,  to  check  the 
corruption  complained  of  by  the  grand  jury?  A.  I  have  stated 
what  I  have  done. 

Q.  But  it  has  been  said  here  on  oath  by  several  witnesses  that 
the  corruption  has  been  general  throughout  the  department, 
not  only  the  officers  of  the  department  levying  blackmail  upon 
disreputable  resorts  and  law  breakers,  but  actually  among  them- 
selves? A.  That  will  always  exist,  Senators,  as  long  as  it  is 
distributed  in  the  promiscuous  way  it  is  now  in  our  departm^it 

Q.  That  does  not  answer  the  question;  where  the  wardman 
collects  from  the  disorderly-house  keeper,  and  the  gambler* 
and  the  wardman  pays  to  the  captain,  and  the  captain  to  the 
inspector,  there  the  evil  runs  all  through  the  department;  now, 
did  that  condition  of  affairs  come  to  your  knowledge?  A.  Ko, 
sir;  not  in  the  way  you  put  it. 

Q.  Well,  I  mean  to  say — I  will  take  the  case  where  it  has  been 
sworn  to  by  a  number  of  officers,  and  by  a  sergeant  of  the  steam- 
boat squad  of  intelligence,  that  for  years  these  officers  received 
money  from  the  docks  and  the  steamship  companies,  and  that 
they  were  required  to  pay  that  money  over,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
every  month  to  the  captain  in  command  of  that  precinct;  did 
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you  ever  know  or  hear  of  such  practices  as  that?     A.  No,  sir; 
I  did  not  iinow  it. 

Q.  And  the  sergeant  or  acting  captain  on  that  precinct  has 
sworn  he  paid  that  money  over  to  the  inspector  of  the  district? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  linow  of  that?    A.  No,  sir;  I  did  not. 

Q.  Another  captain  of  police  has  sworn  here  that  he  paid 
regularly  in  every  precinct  in  which  he  was  stationed  to  the 
inspector  of  that  district  a  part  of  the  moneys  levied  by  him 
or  collected  by  Mm  from  the  lawbreakers  in  his  precinct;  did 
you  ever  hear  of  that?  A.  No,  sir;  if  tliese  things  are  true  you 
can — a  collusion  can  grow  up  in  years  amongst  subordinates  and 
superior  officers  where  a  state  of  circumstances  of  that  kind  can 
exist,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  superintendent  of 
police,  providing  he  was  an  honest  man,  to  know  it;  they  will 
tell  thieves  about  it;  they  won't  tell  an  honest  man. 

Q.  You  -evidently  have  changed  your  opinion  as  to  the 
character  and  the  condition  of  the  department  since  the  present- 
ment of  the  grand  jury,  because  at  the  time  of  that  presentment 
'April  2,  1892,  the  Now  York  Herald  reports  you  as  saying, 
"According  to  my  way  of  thinking,"  said  the  inspector,  "the 
fact  that  a  body  of  men  constituting  a  grand  jury  which  only  , 
sits  for  a  month,  have  brought  in  snch  a  presentment  against 
a  police  department  whose  efBciency  can  not  be  equalled  in  this 
or  any  olher  country,  is  a  gross  outrage?  "  A.  You  are  reading 
newspaper  clippings,  I  do  not  know  anything  about  it;  how 
do  I  know  whether  I  ever  had  that  interview? 

Mr.  Moss. — 1  will  start  over  again:  "According  to  my  way 
of  thinking,"  said  the  inspector,  "the  fact  that  a  body  of  men 
constituting  a  grand  jury  which  only  sits  for  a  month  have 
brought  in  such  a  presentment  against  a  police  department 
whose  efficiency  can  not  be  equalled  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
is  a  gross  outrage.  If  there  is  a  single  member  or  any  number 
of  members  of  the  police  department  who  have  been  guilty  of 
committing  wrongful  acts  they  should  be  indicted  and  punished 
as  they  deserve,  but  to  blame  a  whole  department  for  the  acts 
of  a  few,  I  say  again,  is  an  outrage.  It  is  a  question  in  my 
mind,"  concluded  the  inspector,  "  if  these  outrageous  insults 
continue  whether  I  shall  not  prepare  my  resignation  as  aa 
inspector  of  the  department  and  tender  it  to  the  commissioners. 
,   rather  than   submit  to  them."     That   is  the   qiiotation. 
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Q.  Do  you  remembei"  making  use  of  the  language  reported  in 
that  interview?  A.  I  have  no  recollection  of  it;  and  I  may 
have  made  a  part  of  it  at  that. 

Q.  And  The  World  reports  sobstautially  the  same  language; 
The  World  says:  "Chief  Inspector  IJyrn^  said,  'The  present- 
ment is  against  the  whole  department  and  reflects  on  the 
police;  if  any  member  of  the  department  had  been  guilty  of 
wrong  doing,  he  should  be  indicted  and  punished;  it  is  an  out- 
rage to  ma,ke  auth  a  presentment  against  the  whole  depart- 
ment; "  do  you  remember  using  that  language?  A.  I  think 
that  now,  yes,  that  language;  I  now  think  it  is  an.  outrage  to 
make  a  presentment  against  the  whole  department  for  the  acts 
of  a  few;  these  men  should  be  culled  out  and  the  evideflce  got 
against  them,  and  punished  and  sent  to  prison  if  you  please. 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  officers  of  the  department  have 
sWorn  it  has  been  the  universal  custom  in  the  dei)artmeQt?  A. 
Well,  that  is  in  some  eases. 

Q.  Now  do  you  remember  that  Foreman  Tabor  of  the  grand 
jury  estimated  the  blackmajl,  or  the  income  derived  from 
blackmailing  and  extortion  of  different  sources,  at  $7,000,000 
a  year?  A.  Well,  I  don't  know  Mr.  Tahor  who  makes  that 
statement,  according  to  what  you  say — where  he  gets  his 
information  from;  if  he  has  got  that  information  he  should 
furnish  it  to  the  district  attorney,  or  the  proper  authority, 
not  make  it  in  the  newspapers. 

Q.  Yes,  but  this  gentleman  had  been  a  foreman  on  the  grand 
jury?  A.  If  he  had  that  information  as  an  official  and  foreman 
of  the  grand  jury  it  was  his  imperative  duty  to  indict  somebody 
or  furnish  the  district  attorney  with  the  evidence. 

Q,  He  could  not  indict  the  whole  department?  A.  I  went  to 
a  lawyer  after  that  presentment  was  made;  the  brighest  legal 
mind  in  this  State. 

Q.  Never  mind  that,  superintendent,  let  us  see  what  yon 
are  reported  to  have  said  about  Tabor;  this  from  the  Telegram 
of  that  date:  "The  man  that  made  that  statement  is  more  fit 
for  a  lunatic  asylum  than  a  grand  jury  room,  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say,"  said  Acting  Superintendent  Byrnes:  "  do  you  remember 
using  that  language?  A.  I  am  not  here  to  answer  newspaper 
opiticiams, 

Ey  Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Do  you  remember  using  that  language?    A.  I  do  not. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  It  has  been  testified  to  here  that  for  years  the  produce 
dealers  of  this  city  have  been  subjected  to  extortionate  demands 
made  by  policemen  for  using  the  sidewalk ;  do  you  know  anything 
about  that?  A.  I  never  heard  of  it  until  that  evidence  was  pro- 
duced here;  excepting  in  an  isolated  case,  where  I  learned  thete 
were  some  olficers  doing  that  in  the  Eleventh  ward  with  some  of 
those  Hebrews  that  were'  selling  stuit;  I  arranged  a  plan,  and 
they  were  arrested  and  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  and  got  the 
people  to  make  comi)Iaints  against  them;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  they  have  ever  been  tried  or  not. 

Q,  Now,  superintendent,  the  same  state  of  affairs  existed 
among  the  sailmakers,  down  in  South  street;  and  with  the 
builders,  and  almost  every  branch  of  trade  and  commerce  in  the 
city  of  New  York  has  been  more  or  less  subject  and  subjected 
to  demands  by  the  police  for  monthly  payments;  now  could  that 
condition  of  affairs  hare  existed  without  your  knowledge  as  head 
of  the  department?    A.  Yes,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Then  superintendent,  can  you  say  that  you  were  competent 
as  a  superintendent  of  police,  if  such  4  condition  of  affairs  es- 
Isted  and  could  exist  without  your  knowledge?     A.  Thoroughly 


By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Just  explain  that,  Mr,  Superintendent?  A.  I  will  explain 
It  in  this  way;  when  I  was  made  superintendent  of  police,  by 
the  course  that  T  pursued  —  if  those  things  existed,  just  as  these 
gentlemen  say  they  do,  and  as  you  have  adduced  testimony  here 
they  do— it  would  have  been  a  question  of  time  for  me  to  find 
It  out;  it  is  true  what  I  did;  it  might  have  been  a  month,  or  two 
or  three  or  four  months,  if  this  committee  had  not  come  here  as 
they  did,  when  I  would  have  been  in  possession,  probably,  of 
one-half  or  three-flfths  of  the  information  you  gentlemen  have 
got  here;  I  have  nev^r  been  able  to  utilize  it  as  you  gentlemen 
can  utilize  it;  because  what  I  did  individually  and  alone  would 
tifive  been  very  hard,  and  it  would  have  been  an  uphill  fight  for 
me  to  do  it;  it  is  on  account  of  the  public  sentiment  manufac- 
tured here,  and  what  the  superintendent  of  police  did,  by  driv- 
ing those  people  from  place  to  place,  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
bring  about  this  state  of  affairs. 
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Q,  Well,  but,  superintendent,  is  this  the  fact,  that  b«t  for  the 
efforts  of  Dr.  Parkhnrst,  and  the  effect  of  public  opinion  arouaeiJ 
by  him,  and  but  for  the  efforts  of  this  committee  in  oonneotitm 
with  this  condition  of  affairs,  that  that  cotrnpt  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  police  department  would  have  gone  on  and  con- 
tinued?    A.  I  do  not  think  so;  no,  sir. 

Q.  How  could  it  have  been  stayed?  A.  Well,  I  think  it  would 
have  been  stayed,  but  I  could  not  have  stayed  it  in  the  way  that 
this  committee  has;  because  I  would  have  been  an  individual 
alone  fighting  against  this  thing. 

Q.  That  is  just  what  we  want  to  get  at;  you  say  you  could  not 
have  stayed  it  as  superintendent?    A.  To  the  extent,  that  ia  ali. 

Q,  Had  you  sufficient  power  in  your  hands  to  stay  it?     A.  No. 

By  Chairman  Lexowl 
Q.  What  did  you  lack?    A.  I  had  no  power  except  myself. 
Mr.  Goff.—  That  is  what  I  mean. 

By  Chairman  Lesow: 

Q.  What  power  did  ybu  lack,  superintendent?  A.  We  lacked 
power  as  —  you  lacked  having,  or  should  have  very  much  more 
power  than  you  have  got;  I  mean  by  that  the  superintendent  of 
police  is  so  tied  up  that  he  can  not  do  anything  relative  to  det^l- 
ing  men  or  putting  men  on  special  work,  no  special  fund  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  evidence  without  acquainting  the  commis- 
sioners of  police, 

Q,  Commissioners  Martin  and  Sheehan  have  stated  under  oath 
that  they  left  all  that  matter  to  the  superintendent  of  police; 
they  say  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it?  A.  The  super- 
intendent of  police  has  no  power  to  detail  a  man;  the  only  per- 
son who  can  detail  a  man  is  the  commissioners  of  police;  I  have 
no  power  to  do  it.  : 

Q.  Here  are  two  commissioners  on  the  stand — ?  A.  I  am 
telling  you  what  the  rules  and  regulations,  and  what  the  law  is. 

Q.  Eule  41  says,  that  you  are  the  executive  head?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  \m\  rule  2  says,  that  the  board  of  police  commissioners 
constitute  the  department  of  police,  which  must  be  subject  to 
all  its  orders  and  regulations;  that  is  true  according  to  those 
rules,  what  you  say;  but  in  practice  two  commissioners  have 
stated,  in  practice,  that  you  discharged  all  the  executive  dutiea 
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of  the  department,  and  that  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do- 
with  it  except  with  the  administrative  work?  A.  I  discharged 
what  little  is  left  to  me,  and  that  is  very  little;  I  had  not  the 
power  to  traJisfer  a  man;  if  a  police  officer  is  out  on  Broadway 
now,  and  he  committed  some  public  outrage,  and  was  untit  to 
remain  there,  I  have  no  more  power  than  you  have  to  send  him 
up  to  Fourteenth  street. 

Q.  That  is  an  extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  in  the  light  of 
these  two  commissioners'  statement?    A.  None  whatever. 

Senator  Cantor.— I  think  they  stated,  Mr.  Goff  —not  the  way 
you  stated — that  the  superintendent  recommended  the  detail^ 
and  the  board  themselves  acted  upon  that 

A.  The  superintendent  does  not  recommend  the  detail. 

Senator. — He   made  that   statement.  ^ 

A.  He  made  a  statement  that  is  not  true,  , 

By  Chairman  Lexow;  "        -.-^^~-  ^ 

Q.  You  seem  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  it,  superintendent;  do. 
you  mean  to  say  that  if  you  had  the  absolute  power  of  detailing 
and  transferring  that  that  could  have  preserved  at  least  some 
degree  of  purity  in  the  police  force?  A.  If  I  had  that  power, 
and  the  department  got  into  the  condition  tfiat  it  is  said  to  be 
in  to-day,  I  would  be  unfit  for  the  position  of  superintendent 
on  the  force. 

By  Mr.  Goff:  j 

Q.  So  then  we  have  it  this  way,  superintendent,  that  if  yoo 
had  adequate  powers,  and  if  these  corrupt  practices  had  con- 
tinued, you  being  vested  with  adequate  powers,  you  would  have 
been  unfit  to  keep  the  position  of  superintendent  of  police?  Al 
I  would  if  1  had  not  discovered  it  and  prevented  it. 

Q.  And  if  yoo  had  discovered  it  you  could  only  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  allowing  that  to  go  on  hy  having  complicity  with  them? 
A.  Tliat  is  all,  sir;  that  is  all,  sir;  now  let  me  say  to  you  about 
detailed  men;  the  ahus^  relative  to  these  sidewalks  have  grown 
up  in  this  department  probably  within  the  last  five,  six,  seven  or 
eight  years;  the  cause  of  that  is  this,  in  my  judgment — and  I 
speak  entirely  from  police  standpoint  —  until  within  the  last 
four,  or  five  or  six  years,  a  captain  of  police  would  have  the 
right  to  detail  a  man  on  violation  of  corporation  ordinances  in 
L.  718 
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their  precincts;  tlie  commiesioners  took  that  right  from  them 
and  thej  detailed  themselves,  and  they  are  the  ones  that  are 
responsible  for  the  detailing  of  those  men  if  they  committed 
any  outrages  relative  to  the  merchants  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
the  captain  of  police  would  not  be  tolerated  if  he  attempted  to 
dt^tail  a  man  on  ordinances. 

By  Chairman  Lexow; 
Q.  Has  a  controversy  ever  arisen  between  the  captains  and 
Ihe  commissioners  on  that  subject?     A.  I  think  so;  they  simply 
■took  that  awaj-  from  them,  they  used  to  do  it;  they  detailed  them 
for  people  in  the  precincts  for  various  reasons. 

By  Mr.  Go£E:  ,  ] 

Q.  There  is  one  question  1  want  to  ask  you  here  in  reference 
lo  Dr.  I'arkhurst  and  his  society;  you  were  reported — and  J 
Ihink  it  onlj'  proper  to  give  you  an  opportunity  to  either  admit 
it  or  deny  it  or  correct  it;  it  has  gone  into  the  public  press  as 
coming  from  your  lips  that,  "  My  experience  since  I  have  been 
superintendent  of  police  is  that  Dr.  Parkhurst's  agents  are  in 
the  main  blackmailers;  instead  of  preventing  evil  they  fomented 
and  the  agents  lived  off  it;  I  challenge  any  society  or  agent  to 
made  any  statement  of  wrongdoing  against  a  police  officer;  if 
they  do,  I  will  give  the  accused  man  a  trial  in  48  hours;  the  State 
Legislature  will  soon  meet  and  I  shall  appeal  to  them  to  pass 
laws  confining  such  societies  such  as  Dr.  Parkhurst's  to  their 
proper  level;  as  to  Dr.  Parkhurst  personally  I  may  have  some- 
thing to  say  later;"  were  you  reported  correctly,  superintend- 
ent? A.  In  justice  to  myself  I  want  to  state  here  that  that 
interview  never  originated  from'  me  and  I  never  made  such  a 
statement. 

Q.  Here  is  substantially  the  same  intearview  in  the  Press  of 
the  same  date,  "  My  experience  since  I  have  been  superintendent 
of  police  leads  me  to  the  belief  that  these  societies  are  for 
blackmailing;  instead  of  preventing  evil  they  create  and  foster 
it  and  the  agents  lived  off  of  it;  I  challenge  any  society  or  any 
■individual  to  make  any  statement  relative  to  any  police  officer's 
■  wrongdoing,  .and  I  pledge  my  word  T'll  have  that  man  on  trial 
"inside  of  48  hours;  there  is  nothing  I'll  not  do  to  purge  the  police 
force;  the  attacks  on  the  police  come  in  the  shape  of  insinua- 
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tioBS  and  are  discreditable  to  the  members  of  the  Kocietj,  and 
particulai'lj  the  cloth  of  the  men  claiming  to  be  Christian 
gentlemeD;  as  to  Dr.  Parkhuret  1  may  have  something  to  aay 
later;  when  I  do,  it  will  be  when  1  am  prepared  to  back  up 
every  statement  I  may  make  with  pro-rf;"  that  is  substantialljt 
the  same  language?  A.  That  interview  I  never  had,  neither 
one  of  them;  I  may  have  something  to  say,  but  that  has  all 
been  distorted  and  added  to,  and  that  language  I  never  used. 
Q.  While  it  occurs  to  me,  superintendent,  do  you  remember 
after  you  were  made  superintendent,  calling  all  the  captains 
together  and  the  inspectors  together?     A.  Yes. 

Q.  Do  you  remember  issuing  orders  to  them  with  regard  to 
the  suppression  of  disorderly  resorts,  and  gambling  houses 
particularly,  in  their  several  precincts?     A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Had  you  occasion  within  a  very  short  time,  a  few  weeks 
tberafter,  to  prefer  charges  against  some  of  those  officials  for 
failure?     A.  No;  it  was  some  months  afterward. 

Q.  Against  what  officials  did  you  prefer  charges?  A.  I  made 
a  complaint  against  Inspector  Williams,  Inspector  McAvoy, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  board  about  the  conditions  of  Inspectoir 
Conlin's  district;  I  made  complaints  against  Captain  Doherty, 
that  was  in  Inspector  Williams'  district,  and  Captain  Stephen- 
son at  the  same  time  he  was  in  Inspector  McAvoy  district. 

Q.  What  was  the  result  of  those  trials?  A.  The  cases  against 
the  inspectoi-s  were  dismissed,  and  the  captains  were  repri- 
manded; as  I  stated  in  a  report  afterward  to  the  board  of  police, 
one  of  the  inspectors  on  trial— he  said  there  was  nothing  in 
the  rules  and  regulations  to  compel  him  to  suppress  those 
houses  in  the  different  districts  or  in  his  own  district;  and  I 
drew  his  attention  to  the  Consolidation  Act;  it  didn't  make  any 
difference  what  his  rank  was,  he  had  the  duties  of  a  police 
olScial  to  perform;  and  I  went  before  the  board  of  police  and 
asked  them  to  alter  that  rule  so  that  it  would  hold  the  inspectors 
responsible  for  those  places  in  their  several  districts;  they 
declined  to  do  it  and  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  You  mean  hb  to  understand  that  the  commissioners  did  not 
Bnstam  yon  in  your  efforts  to  enforce  the  discipline  that  yoii 
thought  was  necessary  for  the  departmejit?  A.  Those  are  the 
faefcs  in  this  case  that  I  have  told  vou.  sir;  thev  declined  to 
do  It. 
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By   Chairman   Lexow. 

Q.  Did  you  state  your  reasons  for  making  the  suggestion? 
A,  Very  fully. 

Q.  And  that  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  discipline,  purity, 
and  efficiency  in  the  Beveral  districts?  A.  Yea,  sir;  they  told 
me  they  would  not  do  it. 

'liy  Senator  Bradley: 
"Q,  Did  they  give  any  reason  for  not  doing  it?  A.  Well,  they, 
•said  that  if  they  did  it,  they  would  have  to  give  each  inspector  a 
corps  of  detectives  and  they  had  no  men;  I  said,  that  is  not  true; 
the  inspector  of  this  district,  if  he  pleases,  has  got  1,400  men; 
the  Inspector  of  the  third  district  has  1,200  or  1,400  men;  the 
other  inspector  of  the  other  district  has  1,400  men  in  his  com- 
mand to  aid  them  at  any  time  in  the  performance  of  police  duty; 
of  course,  to  be  reported  to  me  immediately  afterward;  but  they 
had  the  right  to  do  it  as  inspector  of  police;  and  in  the  discharge 
of  any  police  duty  they  have  a  right  to  take  men  to  go  on  and  do 
it;  they  are  useless  in  their  position  if  they  do  not. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  did  not  do  it  though?    A.  The 
commissioners  did  not  alter  the  rules;  no,  sir. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  We  have  evidence  here  that  blackmail  collected  by  police 
officers  found  its  way  to  wardmen,  to  sergeants  and  captains 
and  inspectors;  and  it  has  been  frequently  asked,  and  I  ask  it 
now,  can  you  say  here,  under  the  solemnity  of  your  oath,  if  it 
ever  found  its  way  higher  than  inspector,  so  far  as  you  know? 
/A.  So  far  as  I  know,  no;  I  can  only  speak  for  myself;  I  defy  any 
man  in  the  police  department  that  wears  a  uniform  to-day  or  to- 
night, or  any  man  outside  of  the  police  deparlment,  to  point 
his  finger  at  me  and  ever  say  he  ever  gave  me  a  dollar  in  his  life 
in  a  dishonest  way;  I  say  that  with  some  pride,  too;  and  if  I  had 
not  been  in  that  position  for  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  I 
think  the  department  would  be  in.a  very  different  position  than 
it  is. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean?     A.  I  mean  that  from  — in  the  line 
of  discipline  I  have  tried  to  enforce  discipline  in  every  way  I 
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could,  and  there  was  a  laxity  of  it  that  shonld  not  occur;  and 
the  only  way  that  such  a  state  of  things  could  occur  would  be 
because  there  was  some  intimacy  between  the  officers  in  the  de- 
Ijariment,  and  the  superiors  aud  subordinates. 

Q.  Superiors  above  you — commissioners  and  subordinates'? 
A.  That  1  don't  know 

Q.  \N'hen  you  say  "intimacy,"  do  yoa  mean  an  understanding 
to  lolerate  the  existence  of  these  evils?  A.  T  sometimes  thought 
so,  but  I  could  not  prove  it;  I  thought  for  many  times,  and  I  want 
to  say  to  you  now,  sir,  here,  that  I  would  have  retired  from  the 
department  twice  since  I  have  been  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  What  do  yoa  mean,  superintendent?  A.  On  account  of 
certain  things  that  have  occurred;  but  I  thought  that  I  owed  a 
duty  to  the  people  of  New  York  to  stay  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment, and  do  the  best  I  could  with  the  department  nntil 
there  was  a  cliange  of  some  kind. 

Q.  You  say  that  you  thought  it  to  be  your  <faty  to  stay  by  the 
department?    A.  Yes,  sir, 

Q.  You  have  stayed  by  the  department  until  it  is  now  proven 
before  the  public,  to  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
department,  that  the  department  is  rotten  through  and  through? 
A.  I  don't  believe  that 

Q,  But  it  has  been  so  sworn?  A.  It  don't  make  any  difference 
who  swore  it;  that  is  not  true. 

Q.  The  evidence  has  been  accumulated  here  monntaioi  high? 
A.  Against  individuals  and  against  men. 

By  Chairman  Lesow : 

Q.  You  said  a  little  while  ago,  that  as  soon  as  you  were  matii.' 
superintendent  that  you  were  satisfied  that  the  department  was 
honeycombed  with  corruption?     A.  I  did  not  say  that 

Q.  Those  were  the  expressions  used?  A.  Let  the  stenographer 
look  at  it    '^ 

By  Mr.  GoflE:  ; 

Q.  You  are  mistaken,  it  was  honeycombed;  is  it  your  recollec- 
tion that  it  was  honeycombed  with  abuses?  A.  I  believe  that; 
yes,  sir. 

Q.  Does  that  agree  with  your  recollection?  A.  Yes,  sir;  there 
is  no  question  about  that;  I  followed  that  up  by  saying  that  the 
department  was  impregnated  with  the  idea  that  the  man  could 
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not  be  promoted  without  he  paid  for  it;  or  for  some  particular 
political  preference;  that  morit  and  fitness  for  position  went  for 
nothing;  and  that  is  true.  '  i 

Q.  Commissioner  Sheehan  has  eworn  when  he  went  to  be  com- 
missioner of  police  that  he  heard  of  the  fact  from  common 
riimor  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  being  blackmailed  by  the 
police;  did  you  ever  hear  such  rumor?    A.  I  did;  yes,  sir. 

Q.  Did  you  ever  do  anything  or  take  any  steps  to  investigate 
it?  A.  I  did  everything  I  know  as  superintendent  of  police  to 
get  evidence  of  the  fact,  and  could  not  do  it. 

Q.  Did  the  board  of  commissioners,  either  by  personal  order 
or  official  resolution,  direct  you  to  make  any  investigation  touch- 
ing blackmail  made  to  the  police?     A.  They  did  aot. 

Q,  We  have  evidence  sworn  to  that  this  very  year  there  has 
been  in  the  precinct  south  of  the  Harlem  policy-shops  run  openly 
and  doing  business;  could  such  policy-shops  exist  in  such  pre- 
cincts without  the  knowledge  of  the  captain  of  the  precinct? 
A.  Kot  doing  an  open  business  they  could  not,  but  the  policy 
business  is  a  peculiar  business;  men  will  go  in  tenement  houses 
and  back  rooms  of  stores,  and  go  out  on  the  street  cwmer  and 
find  their  policy;  but  a  man  can  not  keep  a  policy  office  and 
store  that  is  set  apart  for  thatparticular  business,  and  if  he 
does  business  there  for  any  length  of  time  without  the  police 
being  able  to  break  it  up. 

Q.  But  we  have  in  evidence  that  the  policy  business  in  this 
city  is  in  the  hands  of  four  or  five  men,  and  that  they  have  it 
parcelled  off,  and  that  these  backers  pay  the  police  captains  in 
the  several  precincts  from  $10  to  $20  a  month  on  each  establish- 
ment; could  such  a  system  or  custom  exist  without  the  knowl- 
edge and  complicity  of  each  police  captain  in  each  precinct?  A , 
T  don't  think  so;  nor  do  I  think  that  ought  to  exist  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  superintendent  of  police,  providing  he  was 
vested  with  a  sufficient  amount,  of  power  to  handle  and  direct 
the  uniform  force  of  this  department;  I  think  the  superinten- 
dent of  police  ought  to  know  it.  except  in  isolated  cases. 

By   Chairman    Lexow: 
Q.  And  Tou  can  only  account  for  your  ignorance  of  that  con- 
dition of  affairs,  on  the  ground  that  you  do  not  have  power  to 
detail  and  change  men  from  place  to  place  and  in  various  pre- 
cincts of  the  city?     A.  I  do  not  plead  ignorance  on  that;  I  have 
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heard  that  as  a  public  rumor;  I  have  heard  that;  that  is  one  of 
the  i:oiiiiitioii  of  things  with  otliers  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
break  up  since  I  have  been  superintendent  of  police. 

Q.  Can  jou  state  here  that  in  any  given  ease  your  efforts  to 
correct  the  abuses  and  evils  which  you  recognize  existed  in  the 
department  were  thwarted  by  the  police  commissioners?  A. 
I  can  not;  no,  sir. 

Q,  What  ia  the  general  policy  and  attitude  assumed  by  the 
commissioners?     A.  I  would  rather  not  go  into  that. 

Q,  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  question,  superintendent,  to 
inform  this  committee  on  the  conditions  of  the  department  and 
to  inform  the  Legislature. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  You  are  asked  aa  an  oiHcial  now,  and  not  as  an  individual, 
A.  The  conditions  and  system,  in  my  judgment,  as  it  is,  is  wrongj 
these  sources  of  abuse  have  grown  for  30  years,  until  they 
reached  the  state  they  are  now;  and  there  is  nothing,  in  my 
judgment,  will  rectify  it  except  some  radical  legislation. 

By  Mr.  Qoff: 

Q.  Before  we  touch  upon  that  again,  we  have  it  in  evidence 
here,  and  in  the  record  of  eTidence,  and  admission  of  one  If  not 
two  of  the  commissioners,  that  the  force  has  been  badly  injdred, 
if  not  demoralized,  by  the  interference  of  local  politicians;  have 
you  any  knowledge  on  that  subject?  A.  I  have;  they  are  a  enrge 
to  this  department  and  alwaj'S  have  been,  and  just  so  long  as 
politics  Is  the  prevailing  element  in  this  department,  and  the  In- 
centive to  put  men  on  the  police  and  promote  them,  you  can  not 
make  a  good  department  out  of  it. 

Q.  So  tliat  as  a  matter  of  fact  local  politiciana  have  been  able 
to  secure  the  transfer  from  one  precinct  to  another  by  the  gchii- 
missioners  over  your  head?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  without  your  knowledge,  I  believe?  A.  Tea;  men 
have  been  transferred  in  this  department  for  going  and  doing 
what  I  told  them  to  do;  when  T  tried  to  enforce  th'e  excise  law, 
men  that  would  make  arrests,  as  I  instructed  them  to  do,  were 
transferred ;  I  went  to  the  commissionere  and  tried  to  get  them 
to  rectify  it,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

Q.  What  about  that  order  preventing  the  officers  from  obtain- 
hig  evidence  as  to  the  violation  of  the  excise  law,  except  while 
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thej  were  in  uDiform?  A.  That  waa  simply  a  pretext  to  prevent 
the  enforcement  of  the  excise  law. 

Q.  You  mean  that  the  order  compelling  ofBcers  to  go  in  uni- 
form was  simply  a  pretext?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  communication 
that  came  over  was  not  an  honest  one,  because  I  have  heard, 
Senators,  that  it  emanated,  in  way,  from  the  liquor  association, 
or  the  different  liquor  associations,  and  was  sent  there  through 
these  people. 

Q.  Didn't  you  make  some  order  directing  the  ofBcers  to  go  in 
citizens'  clothes  into  the  liquor  stores  to  obtain  evidence?  A, 
That  was  recently. 

Q.  Why?  A.  I  found  I  could  not  enforce  the  law;  in  the  first 
place  the  commissioners  of  police  had  a  right  to  make  the  rules 
and  regulations  under  the  law  to  guide  the  department,  and  rela- 
tive to  the  proper  uniform  enforcement  of  the  law;  they  parsed 
a  resolution  forbidding  police  officers  to  be  put  in  citizen's 
clothes,  or  directed  to  assume  citizen's  clothes  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  that  evidence;  that  virtually  gave  the  liquor  traffic  in 
this  city  carte  blanche  to  go  on  with  their  business,  because  no 
man  in  uniform  can  obtain  evidence  against  a  liquor  store  vio- 
lating the  law;  there  is  no  man  will  sell  a  man  in  uniform;  and 
iiiey  put  it  in  a  position  that  those  people  should  violate  the  law 
with  impunity;  I  sent  for  the  police  captains  and  talked  with 
them  about  it;  and  the  best  I  could  do,  and  not  violate  the  order 
of  the  board  of  police,  was  this:  I  told  them  that  any  place  they 
found,  OP  any  place  that  was  reported  to  them  that  the  law  was 
b^ng  violated,  that  I  wanted  them  to  put  a  man  in  citizen's 
clothes  and  send  there  and  try  and  get  the  evidence,  and  that  I 
was  responsible  for  what  I  told  them  to  do;  that  was  only  done 
in  isolated  cases;  and  the  law  could  not  be  enforced  as  it  should 
be;  and  I  want  to  aay  in  addition  to  that,  you  can  arrest  509 
liquor  dealers  every  Sunday,  pass  any  kind  of  law  you  like,  and 
if  the  courts  here  do  not  recc^nize  it  as  a  violation  of  law,  and 
punish  the  men  aecordingly,  it  can  never  be  enforced;  it  is  a 
farce;  it  is  simply  a  farce,  the  liquor  law  is. 

Q.  I  want  to  asK  you  in  relation  to  a  noted  interview  that  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Sunday  Sun,  December  17th,  of  Mr. 
Croker,  in  which  Mr.  Croker  stated  that  he,  or  "  we,"  I  for^eb 
which  —  T  had  the  interview  here  —  had  closed  up  the  pool- 
rooms; "We,"  speaking  of  the  political  organization  of  which 
he   was  a  conspicuous   member;   Commissioner   Sheehan   went 
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ofl  the  ^and  and  admitted  here  that  the  pool-roomB  were 
only  closed  up  at  that  time  that  Mr.  Croker  said  that 
that  he  or  Tammany  Hall  had  closed  them  up;  why  were  not  the 
pool  rooms  closed  up  before  the  members  of  a  political  orfjaniza- 
tion  directed  they  should  be  closed  up?  A.  After  L  became 
.  au  peri  n  ten  dent  of  police,  or  about  that  time— before  ii- -magis- 
trates as  a  rule  would  not  hold  people  for  violating  the  pool 
law;  there  were  a  numl>er  arrested,  and  they  were  promptly 
discharged  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  the  magistrates  told  the 
oflicers  that  they  must  not  make  these  arrests  again  aud  bring 
the  people  into  court, 

Q.  Now,  I  ask  you  wliat  change  was  effected  in  lfs92  when  these 
gentlemen  of  Tammany  Hall  said  the  pool-rooms  must  be  closed 
and  they  were  closed,  what  change  was  effected  in  the  action  of 
the  magistrates?  A.  There  was  not  any  change  in  1892;  in  1892 
I  was  having  officers  arresting  these  people  f rerjnently ;  they 
would  be  taken  to  court  and  the  officer  would  be  promptly 
reprimanded  as  a  rule,  and  the  prisoners  discharged;  I  was  going 
in  the  Hoffman  House  one  night  and  I  met  Mr.  Croker,  and  he 
spoke  to  me  about  a  number  of  complaints  that  came  to  him 
relative  to  the  destitution  that  pool-rooma  had  brought  on  to 
families,  etc.,  and  I  told  him  the  diflBeulty  there  was  in  trying 
to  suppress  it,  that  the  magistrates  would  not  bold  them;  he 
said  he  would  see  the  mayor  about  it;  he  did  see  the  mayor;  I 
had  a  couple  of  interviews  with  the  mayor,  and  the  mayor  sent 
after  these  magistrates,  and  they  were  all. agreed  afterward; 
there  was  no  trouble  to  break  up  the  pool-rooms  at  all. 

Q.  Now,  we  have  it  that  the  police  magistrates  6f  the  city  of 
New  York  failed  in  their  duty  until  a  private  citizen  called  the 
attention  of  the  mayor — a  private  citizen,  Mr.  CroJier?  A.  I 
have  told  yon  the  fact  exactly  as  it  is. 

Q.  And  after  Mr,  Croker  called  the  attettion  of  the  mayor  to 
the  condition  of  affairs,  and  the  mayor  had  seen  the  police 
magistrates,  they  held  those  accused  of  violating  the  law?  A. 
Held  every  one  of  them;  and  there  was  one  case  or  two  cases 
of  a  magistrate  uptown  who  discharged  them,  and  I  saw  the 
mayor  about  it,  and  he  said  he  would  give  them  ratp. 

Tiy   Senator   O'Connor: 

Q.  Was  this  after  the  pool  law  was  amended  in  1892?    A. 
No,  sir;  at  that  time  Mr.  Nicoll  had  talked  with  me  about  it,  and 
L.  719 
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he  had  prepared  a  bill — he  was  district  attorney  at  the  time — 
relative  to  making  it  a  felony  for  selling  pools  or  having  pooling 
pliu-es. 

Q.  Every  place  except  under  the  Ives  Pool  Law?  A.  Yes; 
that  heeame  a  law  on  April  2, 1893;  these  pool-rooms  were  closed 
between  the  6th  of  March  and  the  12th  oFMarch;  I  know  it  was 
immediately  after  the  inauguration  of  Cleveland. 

Q.  They  were  closed  really  before  the  law  was  passed?  A. 
Yes.,  sir;  I  could  have  closed  them  at  any  time  if  the  magistrates 
had  held  them;  it  was  only  a  question  of  holding  them. 

Q.  They  claimed  to  have  some  decision  holding  that  they  had 
not  the  right?  A.  There  was  a  decision  in  the  court;  that  is  the 
case  that  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  held  that  a  common  carrier  had  a  light  to  carry 
those  things  to  a  race  track,  but  I  was  ready  to  show,  as  I  told 
Mr.  NicoU,  because  he  made  up  two  or  three  cases,  that  this 
money  never  was  transmitted  to  the  race  track  at  all,  that  they 
had  a  man  at  the  race  track,  and  had  telephone  or  telegraphic 
communication;  but  that  the  money  was  a  pretense,  it  was 
merely  an  evasion  of  the  law. 

By  Mr.  Go'fE: 

Q.  We  have  had  some  testimony  here  upon  the  question  of  the 
interference  of  the  police  with  the  election  law;  have  there  been 
any  oocasiona  where  any  of  the  commissioners  interfered  with 
you  in  your  orders  to  the  police  regarding  elections?  A.  What 
do  you  mean;  I  don't  understand  you. 

Q.  Well,  I  will  put  my  question  in  this  direct  shape;  yon 
remember  the  election  of  1892?    A.  I  do. 

Q.  Was  there  any  interference  with  you  in  orders  that  you 
^ave  to  the  police  department  prior  to  that  election  by  one  of 
the  commissioners?  A.  Well,  there  was  a  very  serious  differ- 
ence of  opinion;  previous  to  the  election  of  1892  public  opinion 
I'an  very  high  here  relative  to  the  anticipated  conflict  between 
the  United  States  marshals  and  the  police;  the  public  mind 
was  worked  up  by  articles  in  the  newspapers  relative  to  this 
trouble;  the  Sunday  before  election,  or  the  Saturday  before 
election,  I  sent  for  the  captains  and  the  inspectors  to  report  at 
pob'ce  headquarters  at  2  o'clock  on  Sunday;  some  time  daring 
Saturday  afternoon  Mr.  Martin  came  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I 
had  sent  for  the  captains;  I  said,  "Yes,"  he  said,  "What  for;" 
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I  told  him  it  was  relative  to  detailed  instructions  for  election 
day,  and  it  would  probably  be  the  last  time  I  should  see  them, 
except  when  thej  were  sent  for  individually  after  election;  he 
said,  "I  am  coming  down  there;"  I  said,  "I  don't  think  that 
is  a  wise  thing  for  you  to  do; "  I  said,  "  Public  opinion  is  running 
very  high,  and  if  you  come  there  it  might  invite  some  criticism;  " 
and  I  said,  "  It  was  in  hi«  interest,"  and  he  said,  "  No,  he  waa 
comiDg  there,  and  went  away;"  I  went  upstairs  and  saw 
McClave,  who  was  a  Kepublican. 

Q.  That  is,  reputed  Republican?  A.  He  was  a  Republican; 
he  was  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Republican  party;  I 
explained  the  matter  to  Mr.  McClave,  and  I  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Mar- 
tin is  coming  here,  and  I  don't  know  what  it  is  for;  it  is  an 
unusual  proceeding;"  I  said,  "I  never  knew  such  a  thing  to 
occur  before;"  and  I  asked  him  to  come,  and  he  thought  it 
over  a  little  while  and  he  declined  to  come;  what  I  wanted 
him  to  come  there  for,  was  to  be  present  so  that  he  could  repre- 
sent the  Republican  party  providing  the  Democrat  said  any- 
thing, or  if  the  Republican  said  anything  the  Democrat  would 
be  there;  my  whole  object  was  to  have  a  fair  and  impartial 
election;  the  officers  came  there  the  next  day  and  Mr.  Martin 
came  there,  and  they  were  instructed  relative  to  their  duties  on 
election  day,  aa  there  are  very  many  relaitive  to  pri^perly  dis- 
tributing the  election  paraphernalia,  and  the  counting  up  and 
the  transmitting  of  the  returns,  etc.,  to  police  headquarters;  and 
after  I  said  all  I  wanted  to  say  in  that  detail,  Mr.  Martin  had 
made  a  speech  to  the  men,  had  SMnethlng  to  say  to  them, 
relative  to  liieir  own  duti^  on  election  day,  and  relative  to  the  . 
duties  of  the  United  States  marshals;  I  did  not  like  what  he 
said  when  he  got  through;  I  had  something  to  say  when  he 
got  through  talking;  I  think  I  made  myself  very  clear  what 
their  daty  was,  and  that  was  all  there  was  about  it. 

Chairman  Lexow: 

Q.  Then  if  Mr.  Martin  has  testified  on  the  stand  here  that  he 
made  no  statement  or  speech  to  the  captains  he  must  have 
been  mistaken  in  that  statement?     A.  Mistaken? 

Q.  Yes? 

Senator  Cantor. — He  said  he  did  make  a  statement  He  said 
he  was  called  upon  to  say  something,  and  said  something,  and 
made  a  statement  to  the  men. 
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By  Senator  Bradley: 

Q.  AiiJ  if  Mr.  Martin  testified  under  oath  here  that  jou  per- 
sonally invited  him  to  be  present  there,  did  he  say  what  was 
true  or  false?    A,  He  said  what  was  false. 

Q.  That  was  his  testimony  that  you  invited  him  to  address  tbe 
men?  A.  That  is  also  falsej  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  gen- 
tlemen that  after  that  meeting  was  over,  so  that  that  must  not 
be  ti'ue,  I  had  two  police  captains  come  back  and  kiss  my  hands 
for  what  T  had  said,  after  he  had  left  that  i-oom,  for  taking  the 
position  I  did  take;  the  issue  came  and  I  had  to  meet  it ;  it  was  a 
question  of  protecting  the  right  of  our  citizens  on  election  day  in 
tkeii- undisturbed  right  of  franchise;  so  far  as  the  Republican  or 
Democratic  party  was  concerned  I  did  not  care  that;  I  had  a  duty 
to  perform  and  I  performed  it;  fearing  anything  might  occur 
J  sent  to  Mr.  Elihu  Root,  and  he  came- to  my  office;  ho  was 
the  counsel  for  the  United  States  marshals  in  the  post-ofl6oe 
buildinii;  I  had  a  talk  with  him  about  it,  and  I  told  him 
what  might  occur  on  the  public  highway  relative  to  the  United 
States  marshals;  and  I  asked  him  if  I  telephoned  to  him  during 
the  day,  giving  him  information  of  a  United  States  marshal  act- 
ing disorderly  on  the  public  highway,  or  in  and  about  the  public 
booths,  if  he  would  have  him  taken  away  from  there;  he  said, 
yes;  I  asked  him  to  give  me  the  same  information  relative  to 
police  officers,  and  I  would  do  the  same  thing;  the  result  of  it 
was  that  during  the  whole  day,  while  the  vote  was  being  re- 
ceived, Mr.  Boot  sat  at  the  post-offlce  at  the  end  of  a  telephone; 
and  I  at  police  headquarters,  so  that  if  anything  occurred  in  the 
public  highway  that  had  anything  to  tend  to  create  a  riot  or 
bloodshed,  or  interfere  with  the  people  in  voting,  it  could  be 
promptly  rectified. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q.  Was  this  action  on  your  part  the  result  of  impressions  left 
on  your  mind  that  might  be  made  upon  the  captains  by  Com- 
missioner Martin's  speech  to  them?  A,  I  believe  this;  I  believe 
if  I  bad  not  said  what  I  did  sAj  to  the  captains  after  Mr.  Martin 
getting  through  that  there  might  have  been  trouble  in  certain 
parts  of  New  York  on  election  day. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 
Q.  A  conflict  between  the  police  and  the  United  States  mar- 
shals; is  that  what  you  meant?     A.  Yes,  sir. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  In  the  election  of  1892  a  great  many  outrages  upon  the  fran- 
chise, upon  the  hallot-boxes,  were  committed,  as  was  proven  bj 
the  eonvictionH  of  the  offenders  against  the  law,  and  a  great 
many  complaints  were  made  against  the  police  for  not  enforcing 
the  law  in  the  election  of  1893;  can  you  tell  us  why  it  was  that 
at  the  election  of  1893  the  police  remained  passive,  and  allowed 
those  outrages  to  be  committed,  particularly  in  the  lower  wards 
of  the  city. 

By  Chairman  Lexow:    , 
Q.  Or  in  some  cases  were  active  participants  in  the  outrage? 
A.  Well,  there  were  some  cases  of  that  kind  brought  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  commissioners;  but  I  could  not  tell  what  was 
the  nature  of  the  outrage. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  I  will  cite  a  case  now  for  your  recollection,  that  I 
would  like  to  have  some  information  on,  touching  the  Louisa 
McCarthy  case;  you  remember  that  case?    A.  I  do;  yes. 

Q.  That  was  a  case  where  a  lawyer  and  another  man  were  ar- 
rested and  indicted  for  extorting  money  from  Louisa  McCarthy? 
A.  Yes. 

Q,  Keeper  of  house  of  ill-fame?    A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  interfered  with  in  the  progress  of  the  case  by  one 
of  the  commissioners?     A.  TTo. 

Q.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Commissioner  Sheehan  interfered  with 
yoii  in  that  case?    A.  No. 

Q.  Did  he  intend  to  interfere?     A.  That  I  don't  know. 

Q.  But  were  there  not  some  obstacles  thrown  in  your  way  in 
that  case?     A.  None  that  I  recall  just  now, 

Q.  You  found  that  you  could  enforce  order  here  in  the  city  of 
New  York  through  the  police  force  without  the  use  of  clubs,  did 
you?  A-  Yes,  sir;  after  I  was  made  superintendent  of  the  police 
1  thought  that  the  police  force  of  New  York  could  enforce  the 
law  without  carrying  a  club  in  their  hand. 

Q.  Now,  of  courae,  you  have  heard  and  read  of  a  good  many 
clubbing  outrages  upon  the  citizens  by  policemen?  A.  Yes,  sir; 
and    it   was   one   of   these   outrages   that   I   tried   to   correct; 
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and  I  got. up  a  different  kind  of  club  for  them,  and  some  rnlea 
and  regulations;  and  asked  the  police  commissioners  to  adopt 
them;  and  after  some  time  thej  did  adopt  them,  and  the  result 
of  it  was  that  the  large  club  was  taken  away  from  them. 

Q.  Bo  that  policemen  can  enforce  order  and  protect  the  citizens 
without  being  armed  with  th^e  big  clubs?    A.  They  can;  yes, 


fij  Senator  Cantor: 
Q.  That  was  sliown,  superintendent,  during  the  Columbian 
celebration  here?     A.  Yes,  sir;  that  was  shown  very  clearly. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Can  you  say  that  now  at  the  present  time  that  the  police 
department  is  in  a  good  or  a  bad  condition?  A.  Well,  it  is  in 
a  bad  condition,  in — 

Q,  Now,  stop  right  there,  please;  can  you,  superintendent, 
under  the  present  condition  of  things  effect  any  change  or 
improvement?    A.  Under  the  present  condition  of  things? 

Q.  Yes.     A.  Na 

Q.  And  if  the  present  condition  of  things  exist  your  oflSce 
would  be  simply  ornamental?  A.  That  is  all;  if  a  man  was  not 
a  strong  man  in  the  position  of  superintendent  of  police  as  it 
is  to-day,  he  would  be  a  nonentity;  he  is  simply  a  figurehead. 

Q.  If  he  were  a  strong  man,  and  under  the  present  condition 
of  affairs,  the  result  would  be  continual  conflict  between  him- 
self and  the  commissioners?     A.  That  is  my  case. 

By  Senator  O'Connor: 

Q.  Supposing  you  had  the  power  to  make  all  assignments  of 
policemen  and  captains,  and  change  them  around  to  whatever 
precinct  you  saw  fit,  and  had  full  authority  to  direct  the  move- 
ments of  all  the  policemen,  of  all  the  entire  police  force,  could 
this  thing  be  remedied?    A.  I  think  so. 

Q.  What  greater  power  than  that  ought  the  superintendent 
have?  A.  I  think  the  superintendent  of  the  police  should  have 
the  absolute  discipline  of  the  department. 

Q.  Of  all  ranks  in  it?  A.  Yes,  sir;  ranks  don't  amount  to 
anything  in  the  police  department. 
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By  Senator  Cantor: 

Q.  You  mean  the  trial  of  the  deliuquent  officers?     A.  Yes,  air. 

Q.  You  mean  the  trial  of  the  captains?  A.  Yes,  sir;  with  the 
captains  or  superior  officers,  if  they  are  wrong  can  create  the 
real  wrong  in  the  department;  a  patrolman  don't  amount  to 
anything;  the  patrol  force  in  this  department  are  as  faithful 
to-day,  to  do  as  any  man  can  do,  and  they  are  what  their  officers 
create  them  to  be ;  there  is  not  anything  on  earth  that  tbey  would 
not  do,  if  their  commanding  officers  set  them  a  good  example 
in  any  way;  there  will  be  an  isolated  case  here  and  there  where 
you  have  got  to  have  a  complaint  against  a  patrolman. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you;  there  was  very 
great  complaint,  and  I  think  just  cause  of  complaint,  super- 
intendent, in  the  attitude  you  assumed  at  the  time  Dr.  Parkhurst 
was  trying  to  rid  the  Eleventh  precinct  of  the  abuses  which 
existed  there;  did  you  knowingly  oppose  the  doctor's  interests 
or  efforts  in  that  precinct  to  suppress  those  houses  there  in 
spite  of  the  police  captain  who  was  then  in  command?  A,  I 
never  interfered;  read  the  question? 

Q.  Read  the  question,  please,  (Question  read  by  stenographer.) 
There  is  one  matter  I  would  like  to  ask  you  there  was  very 
great  complaint,  and  just  cause  for  complaint,  superintendent, 
in  the  attitude  you  assumed  at  the  time  Dr.  Parkhurst  was  try- 
ing to  i-id  the  Eleventh  precinct  of  the  abuses  which  existed 
there;  did  you  knowingly  oppose  the  doctor's  interests  or  efforts 
in  that  precinct  to  suppress  those  houses  there  in  spite  of  the 
police  captain  who  was  then  in  command?  A.  No,  sir;  that  is 
not  true;  Dr.  Parkhurst  or  anybody  else  that  has  ever  come  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  having  me  suppress  any  violation  of  law, 
I  have  done  everything  that  lay  in  my  power  to  do  it,  and  would 
cheerfully  do  it, 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  complaints  were  made  to  you?  A. 
Tes. 

Q.  BefOTe  Dr,  Parkhurst's  officers  had  made  formal  complaints 
in  the  police  courts?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Your  attention  was  directed  to  tho  abuses  existing  there, 
and  you  did  nothing?  A.  No;  T  say  to  that,  when  they  first  sent 
a  complaint  there  t  was  not  here;  it  was  sent  in  August,  1S93; 
that   complaint   was   investigated   by   the   inspector   of   police 
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who  was  then  in  charge;  it  had  always  been  custoniarj'  in  the 
department  heretofore,  for  the  last  30  years  so  far  as  I  know, 
when  a  superintendent  of  iwlice  went  away  foi-  a  week  or  two 
weeks,  that  he  selected  one  of  his  inspectors  to  remain  and 
discharge  his  duties;  1  followed  the  same  as  anybody  else;  but 
I  bad  only  left  New  York  24  hours  when  the  board  of  police 
took  that  up;  they  would  not  allow  me  to  do  that;  they  took 
three  inspectors  and  retained  them  10  days  each,  and  that  was 
to  convey  an  idea  to  the  force  that  no  man  I  would  leave 
would  stay  there;  the  result  of  that  was  that  in  that  absence 
this  complaint  came  there,  and  I  think  Inspector  Co^nlin  was  in 
charge,  and  Inspector  Williams  had  something  to  do  with  it, 
and  Inspector  McAvoy  had  something  to  do  with  it;  they  made 
a  series  of  reports  to'  the  board  of  police  relative  to  it;  and 
-jH-n  I  came  back  oo  duty,  it  was  the  29th  of  August,  1893; 
at  that  time  the  public  mind  here  was  verj  much  discouraged 
about  an  anticipated  conflict  with  anarchists  on  the  west  side 
of  the  city,  and  the  strike  on  two  or  three  of  the  steamship 
companies  on  South  street;  those  things  were  all  rectified  in  a 
short  time;  and  I  sent  for  Inspector  Conlin  in  a  week  or  10 
days  and  asked  him  about  this  communication  that  came  there 
and  asked  him  to  get  me  the  papers  so  that  I  could  see  the 
character  of  the  reports  that  were  made  on  the  complaints; 
I  read  them;  I  sent  for  the  inspector  of  the  district;  fearing 
that  that  abuse  might  creep  in  that  they  had  reported  on;  and 
I  directed  the  inspector  of  that  district  to  report  to  me  in 
writing  the  general  conditions  of  each  and  every  one  of  these 
numbers  given;  I  sent  for  the  captain  of  the  precinct;  I  directed 
him  on  a  Tuesday  to  report  to  me  the  general  conditions  of 
these  particular  houses  complained  of,  and  whether  there  were 
any  acts  of  disorder  committed  there  or  not. 

Q-  Fifty  houses  there  were?  A,  I  don't  know  how  many, 
but  this  is  all  a  matter  of  record;  they  did  make  these  reports 
and  sometime  after  that,  I  don't  know  how  long  after,  a  month 
or  two  months,  there  might  have  been  more  or  less,  there  was 
a  communication  came  there  addressed  to  me  from  that  society; 
there  was  one  came  I  assume  to  the  board  of  police;  I  took  that 
communication  and  compared  it  with  the  communication  wben 
I  was  away,  and  I  found  there  was  a  large  number  of  houses, 
or  some  on  the  second  communication  that  was  on  th«  first; 
I  took  the  latter  communication,  directed  the  inspector  of  the 
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district  to  make  a  careful  investigation  into  it  and  report,  and 
the  captain  of  tlie  precinct  also  I  told  to  continue  making  tliose 
weekly  reports  relative  to  the  condition  of  these  particular 
houses;  those  reports  were  made  and  forwarded  to  the  board  of 
police. 

Q.  But  you  testified  on  the  trial  of  Captain  Devery  rnat  you 
had  sent  two  detectives,  Detectives  Read  and  Jacobs,  there  and 
they  reported?  A.  Oh,  yes;  pardon  me;  I  sent  those  two 
detectives  there. 

Q.  Directly  and  privately?  A.  Yes;  not  knowing  that  the 
other  was  going  I  think;  these  two  officers  we^  sent  there,  and 
whatever  their  reports  are  they  are  on  file;  I  can  not  tell  you 
just  what  they  are  now;  hut  in  addition  to  that  I  sent  two  or 
three  roundsmen  that  had  been  doing  special  duty  in  various 
parts  of  the  city;  I  directed  them  to  go  there  also  and  look  into 
these  houses,  and  see  if  they  were  carrying  on  thetr  business; 
ia  cases  of  that  kind  I  assume  that  these  women,  while  they 
retain  possession  of  the  house,  that  they  may  have  moved  their 
girls  out  for  the  moment,  or  for  a  day  or  two,  and  probably 
bring  them  back  again;  now  I  only  remember  that;  I  don't 
know  whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

Q.  But,  superintendent,  the  fact  remains  that  here  were 
five  officers  sent  by  you  in  this  precinct  under  the  most 
careful  surroundings  and  conditions,  and  they  reported  to  yon 
from  time  to  time  privately  as  to  the  condition,  and  they  failed 
to  report  to  yon  the  existence  of  one  house,  when  at  the  same 
time  the  members  or  detectives  of  a  private  society  obtained 
evidence  sufQcient  to  convict  five  houses  in  the  same  precinct; 
is  that  not  a  comment  upon  the  efficiency  of  your  officers  as  com- 
pared with  the  efficiency  of  the  officers  of  this  private  society? 
A.  Now,  will  you  repeat  that  question,  or  have  him  read  it. 

Q.  I  say,  does  not  that  show?     A.  Just  read  that  agaiu. 

Q.  I  will  put  it  again;  the  fact  that  you  sent  five  officers, 
under  carefully  prepared  instructions  from  your  own  official 
household,  to  that  precinct  to  report  to  you,  privately,  as  to  the 
existence  of  housra  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct,  and  that  these 
officers  reported  to  you,  and  failed  in  their  reports  to  show  the 
existence  of  houses  of  ill-fame  in  that  precinct;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  agents  of  a  private  society  obtained  evidence  upon 
which  subsequently  a  conviction  was  had  of  five  disorderly- 
houses  in  that  precinct;  does  not  that  show  the  inefficiency  of 
L.  720 
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the  officers  that  jou  seat  into  tbat  precinct?  A.  I  have  got  to 
eaj  it  does  in  that  particular  case;  the  captain  and  inspector 
of  the  district  was  making  a  report  also. 

Q.  And  the  inefficiency  extended  to  both  the  captain  and  the 
inspector?     A.  Tbej  were  there,  and  doing  it;  yes,  sir. 

Q,  I  am  informed  here  by  Sir,  Moss  that  all  the  inspectors, 
with  the  exception  of  McLaughlin,  reported  upon  that  precinct? 
A.  Tliree  of  them;  but  not  in  the  last  report;  when  was  that  evi- 
dence got  you  refer  to,  Mr.  G-off? 

By  Mr.  Moss: 

Q.  All  the  way  from  May  to  October,  1893?  A.  Was  not  the 
evidence  those  houses  were  convicted  on,  where  the  conviction 
was  obtained,  was  not  the  evidence  obtained  in  May. 

Q.  From  May  to  October?  A,  Where  these  people  were  .con- 
victed, was  not  the  evidence  obtained  in  May? 

Q.  There  was  evidence  in  May,  and  also  in  September;  I  re- 
member those  perfectly,  because  I  tried  the  cases?    A.  Well — 

By  Mr.  Goff: 
Q.  That  shows,  superintendent,  as  you  have  said,  in  that  case 
the  officers  were  inefficient. 

Mr.  Moss.—  The  arrests  were  made  in  October. 

By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Well,  superintendent,  leaving  that  matter  aside  for  the 
present,  you  have  answered  my  question  —  until  l^slative  re- 
liefj  whatever  form  it  may  assume,  comes  to  the  city  of  New 
York  affecting  its  police  department,  the  present  condition  of 
things  is  a  deplorable  one;  isn't  that  a  fact?  A.  It  is  sir;  so 
far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  as  I  said  a  minute  ago,  I 
have  retired  from  the  department  twice  since  I  was  superintend- 
ent of  police. 

Q.  Why  did  you  retire?  A.  I  would  have  done,  but  I  felt  I 
had  a  duty  to  the  people  and  would  not  be  driven  out. 

Q.  How  driven  out;  superintendent,  explain  that?  A.  Well,  I 
felt  assured  that  the  commissioners  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me  be- 
cause I  was  not  in  accord  with  them.     ; 

Q.  And  you  regard  that  as  an  intent  to  drive  you  out?  A. 
Their  views  about  police  duty  and  mine  are  very  different;  my 
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;views  about  police  duty  is  to  use  the  police  force  in  the  intereste 
of  the  public  good,  and  to  protect  life  and  property;  their  views 
differ  very  materially  with  mine  in  those  respects,  and  I  would 
have  retired  on  two  occasions  bad  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  I 
-  have  just  said;  I  have  been  hampered;  I  have  been  criticised 
every  way  in  the  world;  I  have  been  trjang  to  do  what  was 
proper  and  right,  and  what  I  considered  as  proper  and  right,  and 
trying  to  uniformly  enforce  the  law;  and  in  that  I  do  not  thinfe 
I  was  in  accord  with  the  commissioners;  I  had  them  on  one  side; 
had  Dp.  Parkhurst  on  the  other  side  with  the  two  edge  sword 
ooiming  along  and  taking  a  smash  at  me  once  in  a  while,  and  be- 
tween them  both  I  thought  I  had  better  get  out;  I  was  going  up 
lirojtdway  one  night  about  six  weeks  ago;  1  saw  a  poster  there 
"A  man  without  a  ooimlry;"  I  stood  and  looked  it  over  and  said, 
"This  fits  iity  case  exactly;"  I  was  a  man  without  a  party;  and 
wharevor  the  reorganization  of  the  police  department  may  be, 
T  do  not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  whatever  the  incoming 
mayor  or  authorities  may  do  relative  to  the  reorgiiniiiation 
of  this  department;  I  had  been  in  it  nearly  32  years,  and  T  con- 
sider that  I  have  been  a  faithful  servant;  that  being  the  case 
after  election  I  thought  it  over  very  carefully,  and  I  concluded 
that  T  would  retire  from  tlie  department,  and  as  this  investiga- 
tion is  over,  or  as  this  is  the  last  nifrht  of  it,  I  want  to  say  to 
tht-  chairman  of  this  committee  that  there  is  a  letter  that  I 
forwarded  to  Col.  Strong  along  in  the  early  part  of  the  month. 
By  Mr.  Gofif: 

Q.  Of  this  month?  A.  Yes;  they  will  be  able  to  reorganize 
the  department;  any  assistance  that  I  can  give  them,  it  will  be 
jileasure  for  me  to  do  it;  but  I  feel  as  though  I  ought  to  retire; 
I  want  to  do  that  si  it  won't  embrarass  Col.  Strong  or  anybody 
else. 

Q.  You  mean  to  say  that  the  letter  of  which  this—  A.  That 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  I  sent  to  Col.  Strong  on  the  13th  of  the 
month. 

.Mr.  GofF.— I  will  rfiad  this  letter. 

"Police  Department  of  the  City  of  Sew  York. 
■'New  York,  December  13,  l&OI, 
"Col.  W.  L.  Strong: 

"  Dear  Sir.^ — I  appreciate  as  fully  as  any  man  can  the  tremend- 
ous responsibility  that  will  come  upon  you  when  you 
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the  duties  of  mii.vor,  and  undertake  the  reform  of  the  y;vrious 
departments  of  the  city  government.  I  desire  not  to  he  an 
obstacle  or  an  eniharrassment  to  you  in  anything  tliat  you  may 
propose  to  do  with  the  police  department.  On  the  contrary  I 
wish  to  aid  ^'Ou  in  any  way  that  I  can.  I  assume  that  you  are 
considering  now  what  action  you  ought  to  take  at  the  outset 
of  your  administration,  and  what  legislation  will  be  required 
to  make  such  action  practicable.  I,  therefore,  now  place  in  your 
hands  my  request  to  be  retired  from  the  post  of  superintendent, 
to  be  used  by  you  or  not  at  any  time  after  the  1st  of  January 
as  you  see  fit.  And  let  me  further  say  that  you  may  be  entirely 
free  to  command  my  serTices,  advice  and  information  at  any 
time  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  police  department  with  which 
I  have  been  so  long  connected.     Your  obedient  servant, 

"THOMAS  BYENES." 

Q.  What  led  you  to  send  this  resignation,  superintendent?     A. 
1  state  in  the  paper  what  led  me  to  do  it. 

By  Chairman  Lexow: 
Q,  You  wish  to  take  the  position  that  you  are  more  anxious 
to  secure  an  efficient  commission  than  to  retain  your  position 
as  superintendent?  A.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  been  in  this  department 
32  years;  I  know  it  from  top'to  bottom;  there  is  no  man  that 
lives  to-day  probably  has  seen  as  much  police  service  as  I  have; 
during  the  time  I  was  in  the  detective  oflBce,  the  period  of  nearly 
12  years,  I  obtained  more  years  of  convictions  against  criminals 
than  the  detective  force  of  Scotland  Yard,  Paris  and  Jersey  all 
put  together,  nearly  10,000  years;  there  is  no  such  detective 
system  in  the  world;  I  have  done  all  I  could  do;  there  is  a  new 
administration  coming  in,  and  anything  in  the  world  I  can  do 
to  help  you,  in  my  time  or  anything  else,  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
do  it;  I  would  not  have  stayed  in  the  police  department  for  the 
two  years  and  eight  months  I  "have  as  superintendent  of  police 
under  the  existing  circumstances  if  I  did  not  hope  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  would  occur;  and  if  the  last  election  had  not 
gone  the  way  it  did,  the  chances  are  I  would  not  have  retired: 
let  them  reorganize  the  department  now. 
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By  Mr.  Goff: 

Q.  Then,  superintendent,  it  is  a  fact,  in  view  of  all  your  testi- 
mony here  relating  to  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  department, 
that  first  a  reoi^anization  is  necessary,  is  that  so?    A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  And  secondly,  that  that  reorganization  should  not  only 
airect  the  system  but  the  personnel  of  the  department?  A.  It 
should  affect  the  personnel  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Q.  Ah  well  aa  the  system?  A.  This  department,  to  organize 
it,  to  make  it  practical,  to  enforce  law,  has  got  to  be  organized 
on  a  hasis  where  it  would  be  almost  a  physical  impossibility  for 
corruption  of  this  bind  hereafter  to  creep  into  the  uniformed 
force,  and  it  can  be  done,    ' 

Q.  It  can  be  done?  A.  Yes,  sir;  ajid  it  can  be  done;  let  us 
fancy  our  city  was  under  martial  law,  and  a  general  came  in 
with  10,000  troops  all  in  uniform,  ranking  from  major  down  to 
the  corporal;  and  they  were  distributed  to  every  part  of  our  city 
to  protect  liberty  and  property,  to  arrest  pereons  violating  the 
law;  would  any  man  expect  that  body  of  men  to  seek  out  and  dis- 
cover secret  vice  and  crime  behind  bolted  bars  and  doors;  the 
man  that  does  that- has  got  to  be  trained  to  do  it;  it  is  not  the 
ordinary  patrolman. 

Q.  I  want  to  get  an  answer  direct,  not  exactly  given  yet;  that 
from  the  present  condition  of  things,  the  evils  and  abuses  ex- 
isting in  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  Kew  York,  that  a 
reorganization  is  necessary,  not  only  in  the  system,  but  as  you 
have  said,  to  a  great  extent  in  the  personnel  of  the  department, 
is  that  so?  A.  I  think  that  relative  to  the  personnel  of  the  de- 
partment, it  ought  to  be  changed  a  very  great  deal. 

Q.  And  the  present  system?  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  system  is  all 
wrong. 

Mr.  Goff.—  I  have  no  further  questions  to  ask  at  this  time. 

The  Witney. —  It  is  all  wrong. 

By  Senator  Bradley  : 

Q.  Including  the  election  powers  of  the  election  boards,  would 
you  be  in  favor  of  that?  A.  The  election  board,  too,  can  be 
better  conducted.  ^ 

Mr.  Goff. —  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  long  day  at  the 
close  of  a  laborious  week,  and  while  I  thought  we  could  have 
commenced  with  the  superintendent  oarlier  in  the  day  that  we 
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might  have  had  a  more  exhaustive  examination,  I  must  say  that 
1  am  pretty  near  exhausted  now,  and  I  think  we  have  come  to  a 
point  where  we  can,  with  view  to  the  interest  intrusted  to  our 
ohai'ge,  discontinue  further  examination  this  evening. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  That  will  be  all,  Mr.  Superintendent 

Mr.  QoS. —  I  wish  to  say  in  justice  to  Mr.  Martin,  that  I  have 
examined  the  bank-books  which  he  surrendered  to  counsel  last 
evening,  and  check-books  also.  Every  item  of  entry  and  draft  in 
those  respective  books,  deposits  and  drafts;  and  I  do  not  find 
any  entry  of  any  denomination  or  of  any  character  that  would 
iwarrant  or  justify  me  or  hold  out  any  hope  to  me  of  any  proper 
or  desirable  results,  and  I,  therefore,  have  those  bank-books; 
and  I  eay  this  in  justice  to  him;  he  having  surrendered  those 
bank-books. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  adjoummeat  I  desire  to  read  the 
following  resolution,  which  the  stenographer  is  instructed  to 
take  down.  '  [ 

Be  it  resolved.  That  this  committee  express  its  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  the  disinterested  and  unfailing  courtesy  of  Thomas 
Boese,  Esq.,  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
in  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee  the  ample  and  com- 
modious accommodations  of  said  court  for  the  holding  of  its 
sessions,  and  of  the  uniform  consideration  and  politeness  with 
which  every  requirement  of  the  committee  in  the  transaction  of 
its  business  has  been  met,  and  ever  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble 
has  been  cheerfully  made  to  secure  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  all  its  members  and  counsel.  That  this  committee 
recognizes  that  the  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  has  greatly 
aided  and  facilitated  the  work  in  which  the  committee  has  been 
engaged,  and  has  thereby  rendered  important  service  not  only  , 
to  the  people  of  this  municipality,  but  also  to  the  whole  State. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  That  the  committee  express  its  apprecia- 
tion of  the  services  of  the  officers  and  attaches  of  the  said 
court,  and  particularly  of  Cornelius  J.  Kane,  James  J.  Duffy, 
Harry  Dyer,  John  Howard,  Frank  McCarthy,  Andrew  Bunker 
and  Daniel  Sullivan,  who  have  been  present  at  the  sessions  of 
said  committee,  and  have  aided  in  maintaining  order,  or  have 
in  other  respects  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the  members 
of  said  committee,  individually  and  collectively,  throughout  the 
protracted  sessions  of  the  investigation. 
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Mr.  Goff. —  I- would  move  the  committee  to  add  another 
name  to  that  for  the  services,  attention  and  courtesy  and  close 
attention  to  all  the  interests  involved  in  this  iiivestigation'so  far 
as  he  could  control  them  and  effect  them,  and  that  is  Officer 
DeGann,  and  we  all  remember  the  examination  now  being 
closed. 

Senator  Cantor. —  I  move  the  resolutions  be  amended  in  that 
particular. 

Chairman  Lexow.—  The  motion  is  made  that  the  originaJ 
motion  be  amended  to  include  Officer  DeGann's  name;  those  in 
favor  say  aye,  opposed  no;  it  is  carried  unanimously  to  add 
his  name. 

Mr.  Goff. —  And  I  wish  further  to  place  on  record  now,  and 
I  think  I  speak  for  the  committee,  and  I  know  I  speak  for  ray. 
associates  in  regai'd  to  this  officer,  that  he  has  the  distinction] 
of  being  the  first  police  officer  in  this  investigation  who  had 
the  courage,  at  a  time  when  it  required  courage,  to  go  on  the 
stand  and  tell  what  every  one  felt  and  believed  to  be  thfe  truth. 
He  was  the  first  man  in  uniform  or  out  of  uniform  in  connection 
with  the  police  department  of  the  city  of  New  York  and  this 
investigation  to  do  that;  and  he  did  it  at  a  time,  as  I  say,  when 
it  required  great  courage  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  truth 
to  enable  him  to  do  it. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  We  have  not  proposed  any  formal  resoln- 
tions  in  reference  to  the  counsel  of  the  committee.  We  shall 
do  so  when  we  reach  Albany  and  do  it  in  a  more  suitable  waj^ 
than  we  can  at  this  time  in  the  evening.  We  desire,  however, 
to  add  to  these  resolutions  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  of  the  efficient  services  rendered  to  us  by  the 
district  attorney  and  his  office  during  the  entire  period  of  this 
investigation. 

Mr.  Goff. —  We  are  pleased  to  join  with  that  acknowledg- 
ment, because  we  have  never  gone  to  the  district  attorney's 
oflSce  but  that  the  district  attorney  either  himself  or  by  his 
direction  ordered  an  immediate  and  prompt  co-operation  with 
us.     And  now  may  I  bo  permitted  to  say  a  word  — 

Chairman  Lexow. —  Before  you  go  into  any  extended  state- 
ment, there  is  another  resolution  we  desire  to  put  on  the 
minutes,  and  that  is  the  majority  of  the  committee  join  in 
requesting  the  board  of  police  commissioners  to  act  upon  the 
request  for  retirement  preferred  by  Captain  Creeden^  and  to 
grant  it 
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Senator  O'Coimor. —  I  want  to  say  sometliing  before  we 
adjourn.  I  usually  do  not  say  much  complimentary  to  the 
aewspapers,  but  as  a  lawyer  I  want  to  commend  the  uniformlj^ 
fair  reports  of  these  proceedings  and  the  evidence  and  the  very, 
intelligent  idea  they  have  given  of  these  proceedings  to  the 
people  throughout  the  State,  because  I  discovered  when  I  go' 
home  the  people  seem  to  know  all  about  what  takes  place 
here  as  well  as  the  committee,  and  it  is  due  to  the  capable 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  have  been  reported,  I 
think  it  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  to  give  them  the  recognition 
of  it.  I  am  not  usually  given  to  compliments  to  the  press. 
.   Chairman  Lexow. —  They  are  entitled  to  it 

Sena,tor  O'Connor.— But  it  is  a  fact,  the  people  up  in  the 
country  where  I  live  know  as  much  about  the  evidence  taken 
here,  and,  of  course,  they  have  no  other  way  of  getting  it  than 
by  the  press.  ) 

Chairman  Lexow. — That  is  passed  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee I  believe.     Now,  Mr.  GofE, 

Mr.  GofE. — I  do  not  propose  to  indulge  in  any  extended  remarks 
because  you  have  heard  me  now  for  about  the  period  of  nine 
months,  and  my  voice  is  no  stranger  to  you.  There  are  a  few 
observations  which  I  may  feel  justified  in  indulging  in  in  the 
way  of  summing  up  or  reviewing  the  testimony  that  has  been 
taken  here  before  this  committee;  but  in  one  sense  personal  to' 
my  associates  and  myself,  and  in  another  sense  relative  to  the 
resolution  appointing  this  committee,  and  the  drawbacks  that 
this  committee  labored  under. 

First,  I  need  scarcely  say  what  I  have  stated  before  to  this 
eommittee,  the  loyal  and  devoted  aid  and  work  performed  by  my 
associates,  Mr.  Jerome  and  Mr.  Moss;  and  I  might  say  without 
being  invidious,  that  to  Mr.  Moss  is  particularly  due  the  credit,, 
because  he  was  working  on  this  line  and  working  in  this  cause 
hefore  ever  Mr.  Jerome  or  myself  got  into  it,  and  for  years  Mr. 
Moss  has  devoted  almost  his  best  professional  efforts  in  this 
life  towards  uncovering  and  exhibiting  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  police  department  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  been 
proven  here  before  this  committee;  and  to  him  is  especially  due 
the  thanks  not  only  of  this  committee  and  myself,  but  of  the 
citizens  of  New  York. 

May  I  be  pardoned  now  for  saying  a  word  personal  to  myself? 
It  is  very  seldom  I  have  intruded  my  personality  in  this  matter. 
At  the  close  of  the  investigation,  however,  I  think  it  but  proper 
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to  Bend  my  respects  throngh  the  nnmerons  ohannela  of  intelli- 
gence which  are  represented  here  to-night  to  the  gentlemen  in 
this  city  who  have  gone  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of  hiring 
private  detectives  to  watch  me.  I  did  not  wish  to  speak  of  it 
l>efore,  and  while,  of  course,  it  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  trouble  to  my  family,  yet  it  has  never  caused  me 
to  divert  one  iota  from  my  path  of  conduct  either  private  or 
public. 

T^Tien  I  had  the  honor  of  being  selected  by  your  committee 
as  its  counsel,  I  did  not  then  nor  have  I  ever,  assumed  the  charac- 
ter of  being  a  moral  censor,  or  being  any  better  than  the  average 
man,  with  all  the  frailties  and  all  the  feelings  of  manhood.  I 
am  no  better  and  possibly  no  worse  than  the  average  man, 
and  the  only  duties  I  assumed  here  were  the  duties  of  a  lawyer 
to  a  client,  as  I  told  you,  gentlemen,  in  the  capital  at  Albany, 
of  counsel  to  a  client.  I  did  not  propose  to  pose  or  assume  the 
character  of  being  a  moralist  or  of  being  a  reformer  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  that  term.  I  did  not  hold  myself  up  as  an  example 
of  goodness.  I  simply  was  a  plain  lawyer  devoted  to  the  cause 
to  which  I  was  bound  in  honor  to  give  my  best  interests.  And 
T  say  this  for  the  benefit  of  these  gentlemen,  public-spirited 
though  they  are,  and  I  wish  them  to  know  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  their  personalities  and  I  know  their  carefally  prepared 
schemes  and  plans,  and  their  own  discussions  in  their  own  pri- 
vate houses;  and  I  have  been  waiting  and  expecting  at  any  day 
that  the  reports  of  their  private  detectives  would  be  laid  bare 
before  this  committee,  or  before  the  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York;  and  I  would  like  to  have  them  now  bring  forward  their 
reports.  I  would  like  that  while  I  am  In  a  position  to  fight  for 
myself,  that  they  would  do  so  and  not  take  advantage  to  stab 
me  in  the  back  when  I  may  not  be  in  a  position  to  meet  them 
in  square  open  fight  and  battle. 

Now,  as  I  have  said  while  I  was  in  receipt,  have  been  in 
receipt,  of  a  great  many  anonymous  letters,  some  scurrilous, 
some  abusive,  some  threatening,  some  warning  me  of  impending 
dangers;  that  those  things  did  not  affect  me  at  all;  but  I  do 
confess  to  irritation  sometimes,  to  find  myself  shadowed  and 
even  on  the  most  unimportant  occasions  in  the  ordinary  routine 
of  everyday  life,  and  every  evening  my  slightest  actions  have 
been  recorded  and  my  slightest  movements  noted.  Now,  I  say 
a  lasting  word  to  these  gentlemen  that  day  or  night — and  I  have 
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been  out  all  night  in  this  city  in  the  -work  of  this  oonn^ilttee — 
while  I  ask  no  favors,  neither  do  I  fear  any  frowns,  hut  I  ask 
these  men  now,  as  the  result  of  their  months  of  private  detect- 
ive work,  to  come  forward  and  meet  me  in  the  open  broad  day- 
light with  anything  they  can  lay  charged  to  me  aa  a  man  and 
a  citizen  and  a  lawyer;  and  I  use  the  words  of  the  last  witness 
on  the  stand,  now  this  iuvestigation  is  over,  my  associates  and 
myself  join  in  this  statement,  tliat  if  there  he  any  man 
living  to-night  or  any  woman  that  come  forward  and  say  that 
the  counsel  to  this  committee  have  been  guilty  of  an  improper 
or  an  irregular  act,  let  them  come  now  or  forever  afterward 
hold  their  peace. 

Gentlemen,  let  it  not  be  said  when  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
defend  ourselves  that  this  thing  has  been  done  and  that  thing 
has  been  done;  because  there  have  been  a  great  many  people 
who  have  sent  us  communications  largely  anonymous  in  their 
character,  setting  forth  scandalous  and  defamatory  matter,  to 
ask  and  call  certain  witnesses  and  examine  them  npon  them.  If 
we  have  not  done  so,  we  have  declined  to  do  so  because 
we  did  not  feel  warranted.  That  the  evidence  in  the 
case  would  not  justify  the  putting  of  such  questions, 
and  that  the  calling  of  tliese  witnesses  at  the  mere 
whim  or  caprice  of  anonymous  correspondents  was 
not  in  our  duty.  And  I  further  say,  here,  that  to  some  gentle- 
men in  this  city  who  have  conceived  certain  antipathies  for  cer- 
tain police  ofBcials,  and  friendships  for  other  police  ofBcials,  that 
we  have  refused  to  put  their  questions  and  we  have  refused  to 
refrain  from  putting  questions  because  we  have  religiously,  as 
far  as  we  could  by  honorable  compact  between  ourselves, 
refused  to  be  made  the  tools,  either  in  the  interests  of  friend- 
ship or  the  weapons  for  the  vengeance  of  private  parties  with 
their  private  antipathies  or  their  private  spleens.  It  has  been 
said,  of  course,  that  we  might  have  called  this  one  and  might 
have  called  that  one,  and  our  policy  has  been  criticised,  pos- 
sibly justly  so,  and  if  we  had  to  commence  this  investiga- 
tion again,  we  might  do  better;  no  doubt  we  would.  We  went 
into  it  without  experience  in  investigations,  but  in  doing  bo 
we  did  the  best  we  could.  It  was  suggested  to  us,  we  commence 
at  the  top  and  go  down  to  the  bottom.  We  pursued  a  different 
course;  We  commenced  at  the  bottom  and  we  have  reached  the 
top.  We  are  not  aware  to-night  of  one  solitary  man  with  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  police  captains  who  have  been  sick  for 
the  past  three  or  four  days  or  week   and  who  we  have  subpo^iaed 
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—we  are  not  aware  of  one  solitary  man  in  the  police  department 
or  connected  with  it,  that  we  have  not  called  and  questioned  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  our  information.  And  let  me  say  one  kind 
word,  one  word  here  to  the  very  many  people  who  have  supplied 
us  with  infonuation,  of  the  diiScutties  we  have  had  to  verify 
that  information;  and  I  mentioned  to  you,  Senators,  the  almost 
unsurmountable  obstacle  that  beset  our  path  at  the  commence- 
ment. Men  were  numerous  enough  all  the  way  through  to  tell 
us  what  questions  to  ask  .and  to  whisper  into  our  ears  the 
secrets  of  the  police  department,  and  the  outrages  committed 
by  officials,  the  corruptions  and  riches  acquired  by  corrupt 
practices  hy  members  of  the  police  department;  but  in  almost 
every  instance,  I  might  say  without  exception,  the  moment  we 
asked  one  of  these  persons,  "  Will  you  come  forward  and  testify 
to  that  fact, "  the  answer  invariably  has  been,  "  Oh,  I  do  not 
want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  can  call  Smith,"  and 
we  would  go  to  Smith,  and  he  would  tell  us,  you  go  and  see 
Jones,  and  we  would  go  from  Jones  to  Robinson;  and  I  want 
here  tonight  to  say,  and  to  say  it  with  all  the  solemnity  I  am 
capable  of,  that  if  there  be  one  man  in  the  city  of  New  York  or 
elsewhere  who  lias  oifered  to  come  on  the  stand  and  testify  to 
any  of  the  corruption,  or  bribery,  or  misconduct  against  the 
police  department,  or  any  of  its  members,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  during  the  investigation,  let  him  now  come  forward. 
There  ha^  not  been  one.  Senators;  and  we  can  defy,  and  we  do 
defy  any  man  to  hereafter  say  that  he  could  have  testified  to 
certain  facts  and  that  he  was  refused  the  opportunity  to  testify 
to  those  facts.  ' 

Gentlemen,  in  drafting  your  resolution,  it  was  thought  advis- 
able on  the  suggestion  of  counsel  to  bring  within  your  jurisdic- 
tion the  right  to  inquire  into  other  departments  than  the  police 
depariment  —  the  departments  having  a  connection,  a  collateral 
connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Law,  such  as 
the  police  courts,  such  as  the  department  of  charities  and  cor- 
rection, and  the  department  of  excise.  It  was  never  intended 
to  examine  these  depariments,  as  you  are  aware,  except  to  pro- 
vide that  in  case  a  line  of  testimony  ran  into  those  departments 
that  we  could  follow  that  line  of  testimony  without  having  our 
jurisdiction  questioned.  However,  in  the  investigation  that  has 
gone  through  our  hands,  we  have  learned  something  about 
these  departments.  We  would  have  liked  very  much  to  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  inquire  into  them.    I  can  say,  and  say  it  with 
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full  responsibility  for  what  I  say,  from  the  knowledge  in  my 
possession,  that  the  police  courts  of  the  city  of  New  York  are 
conducted  in  an  incompetent,  and  in  a  negligent,  and  sometimes 
in  a  corrupt  manner.  Professional  bail  bonds  are  characteristic 
of  nearly  every  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  interlopers  and  go- 
betweens.  The  management  of  the  police  court  prisons  is  a 
shame  to  our  civilization;  and  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying 
that  It  is  a  question  for  the  Legislature  to  consider  whether 
or  not  the  bench  of  the  police  justices  in  the  city  of  New  York  is 
properly,  and  capably  and  competently  filled.  As  to  the 
department  of  excise  there  is  no  doubt  but  corrupt  practices 
exist  there.  That  has  been  proven  before  this  committee;  and 
as  to  the  department  of  charities  and  corrections  there 
is  little  short  of  the  volume  of  corrupt  practices 
there  that  have  been  sworn,  and  shown  to  have 
existed  in  the  police  department,  and  more  particularly  I  call 
your  attention,  Senators,  to  them,  inasmuch  as  that  department 
has  to  do  with  the  poor,  the  friendless,  the  outcast,  the  degraded 
of  the  human  species,  and  that  the  well  to  do,  prosperous  part 
to  the  community  care  very  little  as  to  the  treatment  of  these 
poor  outcasts  and  these  poor  paupers,  the  insane,  who  can  not 
take  care  of  themselves.  The  outcasts  of  society  are  all  placed 
in  the  hands  of  that  great  department;  and  I  say  it  with  the 
full  responsibility  that  I  know  my  words  carry  with  them,  that 
that  department  badly,  badly  needs,  as  badly  as  the  police  de- 
partment, reorganization  both  in  the  system  and  in  its  person- 
nel. As  to  your  committee  let  me  say  here,  ajid  it  may  not  be 
inappropriate  with  the  view  of  further  legislative  committees  in 
this  State,  that  if  I  were  free,  and  asked  to  serve  as  counsel  to 
another  investigating  committee,  1  should,  no  matter  what  the 
promise  of  compensation  would  be,  refuse  to  serve  unless  the 
powers  of  the  committee  were  adequate  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  appointed.  The  powers  of  this  committee  have 
not  been  adequate.  We  have  tried  to  suppress  and  smother 
our  weakness.  We  have  had  no  power.  The  only  power  that 
we  have  had  behind  us  has  been  the  moral  sentiment  of  this 
community  and  the  people  of  this  State.  As  for  legal  power, 
the  way  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  get  indictments,  the 
way  in  which  we  have  endeavored  to  impress  people  with  the 
influence  and  power  of  this  committee,  were  what  I  might  say 
almost  subterfuges  to  cover  up  our  own  weakness,  and  while  it 
is  a  grave  subject  to  consider,  yet  a  committee  appointed  with 
a  task  before  it  suoh  aa  this  committee  had,  certainly  sboold 
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have  adequate  powers  and  those  powers  should  iaolade  the 
powers  of  a  court  of  record,  to  punish  for  a  contempt  for  refusal 
to  obey  its  process,  power  to  enforce  its  mandates;  and  unless 
such  power  be  vested  with  the  committee  they  will  fall  far  short 
and  the  arm  of  the  law  that  they  are  supposed  to  be  strength- 
ened with  fall  nerveless  by  their  side. 

Now,  one  word  in  the  line  of  Senator  O'Connor's  remarks. 
My  associates  and  myself  unite  in  expressing  our  appreciation, 
both  professional  and  personal,  to  the  representatives  of  the 
newspaper  press  who  have  attended  here  at  these  sessions  from 
day  to  day  for  so  many  months,  for  their  unfailing  courtesy  and 
generous  treatment  of  counsel  and  of  the  committee  and  its 
work;  but  above  all  the  thanks  of  the  committee  and  counsel 
and  of  this  community  and  of  every  municipal  community  in  the 
United  States  are  due  to  the  great  and  wonderful  power  exer- 
cised by  the  New  York  press  during  this  investigation,  I  do 
not  think  there  has  ever  been  anything  to  approach  it  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  for,  throughout  this  broad  land,  go  to 
the  smallest  village,  and  you  have  found  the  New  York  papers 
or  extracts  from  them,  disclosing  the  testimony  taken  before 
this  investigation.  There  has  not  been  a  paper  throughout  this 
continent  but  has  bristled  with  editorial  comment  upon  the 
result  of  this  investigation,  and  all  flowing  from  that  great  and 
mighty  fountain  of  intelligence,  the  New  York  newspapers. 
Sometimes,  if  we  have  been  criticised  or  commented  upon  for 
our  shortcomings,  those  were  things  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  possibly  deserved.  As  a  whole,  we  have  done  the  best  we 
could  under  the  circumstances,  and  before  a  task  that  was  some- 
times appalling,  sometimes  appeared  to  us  beyond  human  power 
to  grapple  with;  but  we  went  on  with  the  conviction  that  the 
only  safe  course  for  us  to  follow  was  to  do  our  duty,  our  whole 
duty,  as  best  we  could  understand  it;  and  we  feel  to-night,  after 
a  month's  labor,  Senators,  thanking  you  for  your  unfailing 
courtesy  to  us,  we  feel  satisfied  in  our  own  conscience  that  we 
have  done  our  duty  to  the  people  of  our  city  and  State,  to  you, 
to  ourselves,  and  to  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

Senator  Bradley. —  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  in  consideration 
of  the  services  that  have  been  rendered  by  this  chair,  vrith  13 
nails  in  it,  that  with  the  consent  of  the  city  of  New  York,  we 
make,  a  present  of  this  chair  to  Dr.  Parkhurst. 

Chairman  Lexow. —  I  do  not  know  that  this  committee  oan 
arpf^ate  to  itself  a  proprietary  interest  in  that  chair. 
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